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PREFACE. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  into  set  form  the  ideas  aroused 
by  the  many  intricacies  and  shifting  complexities  of  a  national 
life  extending  over  centuries.  The  value  to  contemporary  thought 
of  such  a  life  history  as  that  of  the  Japanese  people  must  be  the 
excuse  for  what  the  writer  feels  keenly  to  be  the  very  inoufficient 
presentment  of  this  complex  subject  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  western  reader.  Scope  and  method  also  with  two 
widely  separated  fields  can  present  no  satisfactory  issue.  Separate 
treatment,  rather  than  a  jumble  of  partial  references,  at  least 
gives  sharper  definition.  One  object,  and  the  main  one,  of  the 
present  volume  can  be  said  to  be  a  reading  of  east  into  west,  or 
vice  versa  ;  for  although  the  central  idea  and  the  major  part  of 
the  book  deals  with  Japanese  development,  there  is  enough  of 
western  illustration  to  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  exposi- 
tion. And  the  two  do  not  unnaturally  interlace  with  each  other. 
After  all,  to  one  observing  this  eastern  people  close  at  hand, 
there  soon  appears  not  a  difference  in  the  apparatus  of  thought, 
not  even  a  diflTerenoe  in  the  fundamentals  of  thought,  but  a 
difference  in  stage  of  development.  With  such  an  instrument  as 
the  brain  this  can  only  be  brought  about  in  one  way.  The 
westerner  does  think  in  slightly  different  channels  from  the 
Japanese,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  development  from  an  original 
closely  alike  in  both.  The  real  change  is  found  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  and  greater  plasticity  in  the  west,  the  more  elastic 
use  of  the  apparatus  of  thought,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
influence  of  well  worn  channels  by  which  custom — especially  of 
thinking — had  directed  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  in  going  back- 
ward therefore  toward  mediaevalism  and  far  beyond  that  these 
differing  civilizations  of  East  and  West  begin  to  come  together  ; 
and  by  following  the  same  process,  reasons  of  divergence  can 
also  be  found ;  causes  which  have  been  the  major  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  West. 

The  dictum  therefore  that  the  "  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West  "  does  not  strictly  hold  for  the  two  civilizations  involved. 
The  difference  between  these  two  great  racial  divisions  of  the 
world  lies  in  their  history.  The  springs  of  action  are  the  same 
in  both.  Men,  East  and  West,  do  not  think  differently,  although 
they  do  at  times  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  same  result  can  be 
reached  by  different  roads  and  at  different  periods  in  their 
history.  Eastern  thinking  and  acting  is  to  be  judged  by  exactly 
the  same  standard  as  western  thinking  and  acting.    The  practical 
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precepts  laid  down  by  Confucius  for  the  guidance  of  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  East  can  have  the  earnest  endorsement  of  the  man 
of  the  West.  When  we  find  in  the  writings  of  a  Japanese 
philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century — Kyuso — an  expression 
such  as  the  following  :*  "  The  mountain  rears  itself  on  high  but 
"  the  base  clings  to  the  e^rth.  Tlve  earth  is  its  source.  So  are 
"  lulers  to  make  the  top  small  and  the  base  great.  Then  is  the 
"  empire  at  peace,  like  the  mountain.  But  if  the  top  is  increased 
"  and  the  base  diminished  there  is  danger  ;  it  is  a  mountain  up- 
"  side  down,"  we  have  a  piece  of  political  wisdom  directed  to  an 
end  so  much  a  part  of  our  own  thinking  and  political  experience 
of  to-day  and  long  past  that  the  necessity  of  examining  the  two 
civilizations  in  the  same  light  can  hardly  be  denied.  If  this  be 
true  perhaps  more  congruities  can  be  found  than  contrasts.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  is  not  the  view  usually  taken.  There  is 
the  westerner  who  has  spent  his  "thirty  years  and  more  "  in  the 
East  to  acquire  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  longer  is  his 
stay  the  greater  is  his  ignorance.  At  least  so  he  says.  But 
these  gentlemen  need  not  be  held  strictly  to  the  letter  of  their 
utterance,  for  they  are  usually  found  ready  to  give  their  views  and 
to  correct  the  misconceptions  of  those  favoured  with  a  shorter 
residence  or  shorter  insight.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  do 
have  opinions  on  the  people  and  the  land  in  which  they  have 
lived ;  and  these  opinions  and  conceptions — the  ones  of  real 
value — will  be  found  to  be  as  extensive  as  their  mod€sty. 

The  Eastern  civilization,  therefore,  can  be  assumed  to  be 
not  a  special  phase  of  the  evolutionary  process  as  applied  to  the 
genus  homo ;  and  its  progress  can  be  legitimately  compared  with 
that  made  by  western  nations^  That  the  methods  are  identical 
is  not  pretended ;  only  that  the  general  principles  on  which  those 
methods  are  based  are  the  same.  For  all  civilization  is  based  on 
thought.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  idiosyncrasies. 
The  Frenchman  differs  much  in  thought  from  the  German, 
although  he  is  the  West  Frank.  What  we  are  dealing  with  in 
the  East  is  often  a  distortion,  or  a  stunting,  of  some  perfectly 
normal  process  which  in  the  West  has  had  a  freer  development. 
We  have  never  wrapped  our  women's  feet  in  bandages,  and  we 
have  learned  comparatively  early  to  cast  off  mental  bandages — 
to  some  extent.  ->The  East  is  suffering  from  arrested  develop- 
ment. We  are  seeing  ourselves  as  we  were  many  generations 
back  and  as  our  history  teaches  us  ;  and  we  do  not  recognize  the 
picture.  Whether  this  arrest  has  worked  to  their  disadvantage, 
or  has  been  a  lucky  accident  of  Nature  to  train  them  in  certain 
conservative  habits  peculiarly  efficient  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  race,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  can  be  admitted  that  our  Aryan 
civilization  is  far  more  likely  to  die  of  brain  fever.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  regard  that  of  the  East  as  fallen  into  a  senile  decay. 
The  two  civilizations  resemble  in  some  respects  the  two  flowers 

*  Dr.  Knox's  trauslation,  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  ol  Japan 
Vol.  XX 
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which  can  be  taken  as  their  types.  There  is  no  more  complete 
Hower  than  the  rose  as  known  in  the  West.  It  is  perfection  of 
grace  in  form  and  delicacy  of  perfume.  When  it  dies,  it  dies 
quickly  and  the  petals  fall  in  a  pink  or  crimson  shower.  The 
camelia  is  also  a  flower  of  grace  in  form.  But  in  place  of  the 
living  beauty  of  the  rose  it  shows  a  waxen  texture  that  gives  it 
an  appearance  of  artificiality.  It  remains  for  weeks  on  the  tree. 
On  examination  it  is  found  that  perhaps  for  weeks  it  has  been  a 
dead  thing.  The  whole  flower  falls  to  the  ground  at  a  touch. 
The  Japanese  say  that  it  is  unpleasantly  like  a  decapitation  ;  a 
proceeding  with  which  they  were  very  familiar  as  an  every-day 
process  and  but  a  few  years  ago. 

Civilization,  East  and  West,  can  then  fiiirly  be  contrasted 
on  the  same  terms,  and  lessons  can  be  drawn  from,  and  made 
applicable  to  both.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  sympathize  with 
both,  and  this  the  writer  thinks  he  can  claim  to  do  as  having  a 
stake  in  both  hemispheres.  Of  course  there  can  be  a  different 
interpretation  of  sympathy.  To  express  sympathy  with  a 
"People"  admits  of  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  People,"  but  the  interpretation  perhaps  is  clearly  enough 
marked  in  the  following  pages.  There  are  many  social  questions 
troubling  us  to-day.  East  and  West,  and  their  history  and  their 
solution  are  much  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  world.  What  we  are 
struggling  with  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  men  to  each 
other ;  that  is  of  men  to  the  State.  And  this  question  hovers, 
and  always  has  hovered,  between  two  poles — public  control  and 
public  ownership  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  national  stock.  It 
was  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  children  of  Heth  and  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  It  holds  as  good  for  the  times  of  Julius 
Cajsar  as  for  the  twentieth  century.  Such  a  thing  as  private 
control  has  never  existed.  The  question  simply  is — shall  men 
combine  in  the  State  to  preserve  such  conditions  under  which  all 
can  equitably  exert  themselves  to  their  full  powers  and  enjoy  the 
fruition  thereof ;  or  shall  men  unite  to  form  an  abstract  entity 
known  as  the  State,  and  abandoning  all  effort  to  preserve  equity 
among  men,  either  enforce  an  equality  which  does  not  exist  in 
nature  or  exact  by  force — as  far  as  is  possible — the  full  power  of 
its  units  ?  If  the  experience  of  history  is  worth  anything  on  this 
point  it  teaches  that  the  solution  of  the  present  ills  that  our 
civilization  suffers  under  is  not  to  be  found  in  monopoly — of  any 
kind.  Whether  it  be  Government  monopoly,  individual  mono- 
poly, or  communistic  monopoly  they  are  all  equally  bad.  This 
question  of  monopoly,  this  old  inheritance  of  ours  from  the 
ancient  past,  is  quite  within  the  fundamental  powers  of  any 
state  and  always  has  been.  The  only  basis  of  human  society 
is  equity  ;  protection  against  each  other.  The  State  is  really 
the  police,  and  these  questions  are  simply  questions  of  police. 

Throughout  the  term  communism  is  used  interchangeably 
with  socialism,  its  special  meaning — community  of  goods — having 
a  retrospective  not  a  present  day  meaning  since  the  shibboleth  of 
modern  socialism — "all  competition  must  cease" — reduces  both 
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to  the  same  level.*  Conlmuuism  is  really  communityism  and 
socialism  is  merely  a  new  name  for  an  ancient  practice.  Com- 
munism or  socialism  can  be  defined  as  the  fusion  of  the  individual 
into  an  abstraction  called  the  State,  as  distinct  from  that  com- 
bination of  individuals  to  form  the  State  known  as  democracy. 
In  communism  the  State  enters  into  control  of  the  individual  to 
exploit  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  It  therefore  goes 
far  beyond  the  relations  between  individuals  and  takes  possession 
of  his  person  and  his  private  life.  There  has  been  every  grade 
of  such  extension  of  State  power;  from  the  community  of  goods 
of  the  savage  and  the  Shaker  in  actual  practice  to  the  Utopias  of 
Socialism  in  theory.  All  those  put  in  practice  on  a  national 
scale  have  ended  in  a  despotism  of  the  Asiatic  type.  Starting 
therefore  with  the  old  Jajsanese  State  which  w;is  based  on  a 
family  and  clan  communism  of  the  patriarchal  type,  gradually  in 
time  widening  its  sphere,  there  is  obtained  a  system  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  community  becomes  everything,  and  that  of  the 
individual  is  not  heard.  Monarch,  family,  ruling  caste,  all  go 
down  before  the  iron  law  of  custom  ;  the  necessary  outcome  when 
individualism  is  crushed  out  of  the  State.  This  is  made  the 
central  theme.     The  development  can  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I. — Is  a  sketcli  of  Japanese  history  in  its  formal 
development  from  earliest  historical  times.  This  is  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  sketch  given  in  another  book — Sakurambo — but  is 
that  phase  which  explains  the  present  political  and  economic 
position  of  Japan.  All  history  forms  a  connected  whole,  but 
what  is  sought  here  is  the  living  nexus  binding  together  past  and 
present.  It  is  not  a  question  of  where,  or  when,  or  why  a  battle 
was  fought  or  a  thing  done  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  the 
question  as  to  why  it  still  influences  living  issues  to-day  : 

Chapter  II. — Deals  with  the  Japanese  house  from  this  point 
of  view — its  influence  on  Japanese  thought  in  the  past,  and  hence 
on  the  present : 

*  Thus  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  (Outlooks  from  tlio  New  Standpoint  p.  141) 
says  that  collectivism  "  presupposes  a  communistic  organisation  for  all, 
by  all."  And  of  scarcity  talent  and  its  reward,  he  says  (Religion  of 
Socialism  p.  77)  "  the  gifted  man  should  rather  forego  a  portion  of  his 
own  legitimate  share  in  such  material  things.  The  utmost,  however,  that 
is  contemplated  by  the  socialist  is  bis  being  placed  on  an  equal 
economical  footing  with  his  naturally  inferior  brother."  This  is  simply 
following  what  Louis  Blauc  said  (1839)  "Genius  should  assert  its  legiti- 
mate empire,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  tribute  which  it  will  levy  on 
society,  but  by  the  greatness  of  tlie  services  which  it  will  render."  Louis 
Blanc  followed  Proudhon.  Janet's  definition  of  Socialism  here  holds 
good  "  we  call  Socialism  every  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  State  has 
a  right  to  correct  the  inequality  of  wealth  which  exists  among  men,  and 
to  legally  establish  the  balance  by  taking  from  those  who  have  too  much 
in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  enough,  and  that  in  a  permanent 
manner,  and  not  in  such  and  such  a  particular  case — a  famine,  for 
instance,  a  public  calamity,  etc."  (Prom  Mr.  Kirkups'  "  History  of 
Socialism "  pp.  5,  46).  Socialism  only  deals  with  two  political  forms — 
the  highly  centralised  state  advocated  originally  by  St.  Simon,  and  the 
imtonomoiis  commune  advocated  originally  by  Foutioi'  and  the  ideal  of 
the  eoeialist  auarohlst  wing. 


Chapter  III. — ^Deals  with  circulation,  materiul  and  mental. 
The  means  of  transporting  persons,  things,  and  ideas  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  has  a  powerful  influeuce  on 
development  : 

Chapter  IV. — Treats  of  the  general  course  and  possibilties 
of  crystallization  or  development — as  the  case  may  be  : 

Chapter  V. — Treats  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  chapters 
as  reacting  with  religion — and  the  mutual  influence : 

Chapter  VI. — Deals  with  the  influence  of  mere  living  on 
custom.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for  any  higher  organization 
to  provide  for  everything  in  advance,  trusting  to  development  on 
a  fissile  process  of  life  units  to  the  parent  stem.  Custom  itself 
wiU  be  made  a  basis  for  such  differentiation  as  the  inelasticity  of 
mould  alloATS.  After  all,  that  abstraction  known  as  the  com- 
munity must  find  expression  through  certain  units ;  and  these 
units  are  unable  to  erect  any  scheme  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
future  possibilities.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  the 
Japanese  State,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  the  fate  of  an  artificial  product — such  as  the  socialist 
State  : 

Chapter  VII. — Deals  with  the  existing  Japanese  State  in  its 
relations  to  the  pre-Meiji  era  and  to  the  individualism  introduced 
from'  the  West.  The  influence  of  individualism  on  progress 
comes  out  clearer  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  forms  of  develop- 
ment— evolution  and  substitution  : 

Chapter  VIII. — Deals  with  woman  as  a  modifying  factor  in 
the  communal  life.  The  fact  that  women  should  enter  into 
industrial  life  as  an  independent  competitor,  is  of  least  as  much 
importance  in  Japan  as  in  the  West.  The  position  of  woman, 
East  and  West,  therefore  determines  her  power  and  influence  as 
a  competitor : 

Chapter  IX. — Closes  the  book  in  general  terms. 

The  first  four  chapters  seek  to  fully  define  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion and  its  influence.  With  this  definition  constantly  in  mind, 
contrasts  and  similarities  in  the  succeeding  chapters  do  not 
require  an  awkward  interweaving  and  interrupting  of  any  theme 
under  discussion.  The  development  of  the  last  five  chapters  is 
therefore  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  leading 
exposition.  It  implies  a  mental  transfer  of  East  to  West, 
jind  vice  versa. 

More  particular  reference  to  authorities  accompany  the  text. 
In  a  book  covering  so  many  subjects  it  is  only  possible  to  claini 
a  fairly  wide  course  of  reading  and  to  stick  to  widely  known  and 
accepted  facts  and  theories.  The  general  reader  can  be  trusted 
to  deterpiine  the  source  of  such  truisms  as  "  go  to  the  ant  thou 
sluggard  "  etc.,  without  the  aid  and  distraction  of  many  foot- 
notes. For  the  interlacing  and.  development  of  the  facts  and 
theories,  however,  the  writer  must  accept  the  full  responsibility. 
The  authorities  as  to  "  Things  Japanese "  have  already  been 
given  in  the  preceding  volume — Sakurambo — and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.     I  would  add  to  them,  however,   Doctor  Gulick's 
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"  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,"  Mr.  K.  Asakawa's  "  Early  In- 
stitutional Life  of  Japan,"  and  a  paper  read  by  Doctor  N.  Gordon 
Munro  on  "  Primitive  Culture  "  (Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  March 
8th,  1906).  "  Coins  of  Japan  "  by  the  same  author  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  treatment  of  a  special  subject,  much  general 
information  connected  with  it.  The  text  for  early  Japanese 
history  has  been  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston's  translation  of  the  Nihongi. 
The  notes  of  the  learned  commentator  enable  a  free  use  to  be 
made  of  this  early  record  which  in  many  ways  lays  traps  and 
pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  The  same  author's  "  Shinto "  is  the 
chief  authority  on  the  native  religion,  apart  from  the  translations 
of  the  "  Ritual  "  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow.  The  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  can  be  referred  to  in  general  terms. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  reproduce  the  Index  to  the  numerous 
volumes  practically  confined  to  ''  Things  Japanese."  Mention  is 
also  to  be  made  of  the  original  articles  and  resumes  from  the 
Japanese  religious  and  secular  Press  found  in  the  "  Melanges 
Japonais  "  published  in  Tokyo  and  displaying  the  learning  and 
acumen  usually  found  in  its  clerical  editors  and  contributors. 
With  one  exception  (from  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius)  quotations 
from  the  classics  and  old  English  chronicles  are  taken  from 
Bohn's  translations. 

The  nine  sections  (or  chapters)  forming  the  volume  practically 
stand  by  themselves.  The  same  idea,  however,  controlling  the 
whole  the  chapters  follow  in  logical  order  developing  the  theme 
through  its  different  phases.  Many  questions  are  touched  upon 
and  aa  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  confine  them  strictly  to 
Japanese  soil  but  to  make  a  contrast  with  the  corresponding 
phase  in  western  thought  the  treatment  is  necessarily  discursive. 
Everything,  however,  has  its  special  application  to  the  themo. 
What  has  been  sought  is  completeness.  It  has  also  been  attempted 
to  put  everything  in  aa  light  a  form  as  the  subject  allowed  so 
thftt  he  who  runs  may  read.  Plainness  of  language  has  been 
the  intention  all  events.  "  Plainness  of  language "  can  be 
repeated,  for  subjcta  have  to  be  touched  upon  which  do  not 
ftlwftys  admit  of  delicate  handling.  One  cannot  always  write 
virffinibm  pueriaque.  On  this  point,  however,  we  will  take  refuge 
in  a  quotation  from  the  clever  Welsh  arch-deacon.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says  : — *'  Since,  therefore,  no  man  Is  born  without 
"  faults,  and  he  is  esteemed  the  best  whose  errors  are  the  least, 
'♦  let  the  wise  man  consider  everything  human  as  connected  with 
*<hinisielf;  for  in  worldly  affairs  there  is  no  perfect  happiness 
"  under  heaven.  Evil  borders  upon  good,  and  vices  are  eon- 
''  founded  with  virtues  ;  as  the  report  of  good  qualities  is  delightful 
"  to  a  well  disposed  mind,  so  the  relation  of  the  contrary  should 
"  not  he  offensive." 

Omarudar^,  February  27tih,  1907. 
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FROM   FIRST  BEGINNINGS. 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  Past  should  be  dark ;  though  the 
"  darkness  is  not  so  much  a  quality  of  tlio  past  as  of 
"  tiadition.  It  is  not  a  distance  of  time  but  a  distance 
"  of  relation,  whioli  makes  thus  dusky  its  memorials. 
"  What  is  near  to  the  heart  of  this  generation  is  fair  and 
"bright  still.  Greece  lies  outspread  fair  and  sunshiny 
"  in  floods  of  light,  for  there  is  the  suu  and  daylight  of 
"  her  literature  and  art. — "  A  Week  on  the  Concord." 

§   1. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  history  of  Europe  if  a  continuous  chtjin  of  island^ 
forming  fi  barrier  reef,  physical  and  political,  had  extended  from 
the  North  Capp  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Azores.  Indeed  to  some 
degree  the  efiept  of  such  a  barrier  has  been  seen,  and  is  seen 
(»-day,  in  the  jpfliience  exercised  on  the  mainland  by  Scandina- 
via apd  the  British  Isles  thrown  athwart  the  north  western 
corner,  lands  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  enterprising  sea  gqing 
population,  qpd  which  for  many  centuries  practically  confined 
the  enterprises  of  continental  Europe  within  its  own  borders. 
The  sea  going  power  of  Scandinavia,  and  later  of  EJngland,  ha? 
writ  its  iip,me  large  across  the  history  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
when  we  find  *  similar  physical  condition  existing  to  a  for 
greater  degree  along  the  pattern  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  extreme 
northern  point  at  Behring  Straits  to  the  southern  continent  of 
Australia,  we  very  naturally  attribute  the  difl'erence  in  political 
rcsi(lts  to  the  human  factor  involved.  There  must  be  a  difference 
in  the  mental  development  or  equipment  of  the  men  who  in  East 
and  West  were  placed  under  such  similar  conditions  of  environ- 
ment. It  must  be  confessed  that  at  first  sight  the  cause  for  such 
difference  does  not  clearly  exist.  In  both  cases  for  many  cen- 
turies, greiit  empires  with  a  high  civilization  existed,  to  cast 
their  influence  over  more  uncivilized  neighbours,  and  in  both 
eases  these  great  empires  were  overrun  by  invading  hordes,  in 
turn  to  conquer  their  conquerors  by  their  improved  arts.  The 
Aryan  brain,  however,  seems  not  so  much  to  need  a  model  as  to 
have  the  impetus  given  to  it-  If  they  lacked  originality  in  their 
pastoral  condition  they  did  not  lack  imagination,  as  the  remains 
of  their  folklore  show.  Restless  by  habit  and  essentially  enter- 
prising from  reaction  of  mind  on  matter,  the  past  never  satisfied 
the  race,  and  if  it  was  not  change  of  habit  change  of  condition 
hiis  spurred  them  on.     The  history  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  haa 
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been  radically  different.  The  Mongolian  races  do  not  lack  either 
in  fierceness  or  mobility,  but  they  do  lack  imagination.  They 
have  ranged  from  the  i'acific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  their 
rai(_]s  they  have  been  brought  into  violent  contact  -ivith  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  but  the  contact  has 
aroused  in  them  no  originative  process.  The  vitality  expressed 
in  the  western  civilizations  has  aroused  no  answering  chord  in 
their  mental  equipment.  On  the  contrary,  the  unimaginative, 
unbending  system  evolved  by  the  greatest  of  these  peoples — the 
Chinese — has  instinctively  appealed  to  them.  Based  on  their 
own  paternal  system  it  has  been  the  model  of  all  the  Mongolian 
peoples  of  Asia.  It  has  made  no  call  on  them  fur  what  was  not 
there — imagination  and  progress. 

How  long  man  has  been  an  item  on  Nature's  ledger  is  not 
very  germane  to  our  subject.  One  western  pcientist  gives  him 
about  seventy  thousand  years  ;  others  more  liberal  make  it  three 
times  that  period  If,  as  the  geological  maps  of  Europe  in  the 
Tertiary  and  early  Pleistocene  give  reason  to  believe,  his  original 
habitat  was  that  Eur- African  continent  represented  now  by  the 
British  Isles,  western  France,  and  the  Mediterranean  shores  of 
Africa,  he  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  wander  fir  and  wide.  The 
two  extremes  present  peculiarities  of  type  due  to  isolation  in  their 
respective  corners.  The  American,  early  cut  off  from  all  associa- 
tion with  his  kind,  evolved  a  civilization*  of  no  mean  order. 
These  peoples  had  walled  and  fortified  towns  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  a  representative  government,  an  industrial  population 
whose  skill  in  the  textile  arts  and  in  ornamental  gold  and 
silver  and  copper  work  aroused  the  admiration  of  tlieir  Spanish 
invaders,  and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  feathers  as  a  material  for 
ornamental  dresses  is  now  practically  a  lost  art.  Most  important 
of  all  they  had  a  phonetic  element  in  their  alphabet  which  was 
not  mere  picture  writing.  That  this  civilization  under  its  then 
conditions  had  a  very  promising  future  before  it  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt,  for  it  seemed  to  be  crystallizing  into  fixed  and 


*  The  term  civilization  is  used  here  in  its  looser  sense  to  avoid  an 
awlcwiird  inter-repetition  oi  the  two  terms,  "  barbarism  "  and  "  civiliza- 
tion." Tlie'  latter  does,  and  the  former  can,  describe  a  society  in  which 
there  is  a  settled  form  of  government,  a  people  practising  the  arts  and 
living  in  settlements  and  in  houses  of  more  or  less  elaborate  construction, 
and  with  what  we  would  call  in  our  modern  sense  "  improvements,"  and 
possessed  of  a  written  language.  The  best  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  is  perhaps  found  in  Professor  Fislce's  "  Discovery  of  America  "  Vol. 
I  p  p.  24-88,  in  which  he  follows  and  elaborates  on  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morgan.  One  can  readily  appreciate  why  Professor  Fiske  withholds 
the  teim  civilization  from  the  bloody  Mexican  confederation,  although 
it  was  possessed  of  the  qualifications  of  government,  a  great  city,  and 
a  written  language  ;  as  also  can  be  understood  his  hesitation  in  withhold- 
ing the  term  from  the  more  advanced  Peruvian  empire,  which  added  to 
most  of  these  qualifioations,  great  public  improvements  in  the  way  of 
roods  and  posts,  and  a  highly  centralized  imperial  government  over  a 
vast  territoiy,  but  reached  no  higher  than  the  gtiipus,  as  a  method  of 
recording  events,  a  purely  mechanical  apparatus  the  key  to  which  orally 
given  and  once  lost  was  lost  forever. 
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set  formulas  \vhich  barred  further  progress  in  their  narrow 
limits,  and  in  this  respect  presented  a  curious  analogy  to  the 
great  nation  separated  from  tliem  by  the  wile  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Their  Asian  neighbours,  however,  had  an  advantage. 
The  Mongolians,  as  represented  by  the  Chinese,  had  undoubted 
contact  in  remote  antiquity  with  the  great  civilizations  of 
western  Asia — Chaldea  and  As.syria— and  in  more  recent  times 
with  the  Aryan  races  of  India.  J'he  Chinese  were  not  absolutely 
isolated  in  tlieir  development,  and  the  Chinese  were  the  standard 
for  the  iMongolian  races  of  the  North.  AVhether  subjecting  these 
})eoples  to  her  rule  or  being  over  run  and  subjected  in  turn  by 
them,  all  that  the  Chinese  possessed,  whether  original  or  borrowed, 
passed  into  the  heritage  of  the  Mongolian  tribes.  The  Semitic 
element  in  Chinese  civilization  is  of  no  small  importance. 
Antedating  in  their  authentic  history  the  legendary  history  of 
China  by  two  thousand  years,  the  Chaldean  shepherds  early 
evolved  an  astronomy,  hence  mathematics,  hence  an  influence  on 
architecture  and  the  arts  that  have  left  their  traces  even  on  the 
ancient  Middle  Kingdom  ;  and,  more  important,  have  turned  her 
philosophers  to  the  contemplation  of  order  on  earth  as  exemplified 
by  order  in  the  heavens,  a  condition  of  thought  which  in  Con- 
fucius and  Laotsze  took  a  peculiaily  practical  and  prosaic 
direction. 


§  2. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  European  peoples 
were  not  on  such  terms  with  each  other  that  their  different 
migrations  took  place  \Yithout  internal  friction.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  happy  family  arrangement,  but  on  the  contrary  largely 
an  apt  illustration  of  that  negative  law  of  Nature  known  as  the 
iSurvival  of  the  Fittest.  In  these  family  collisions  the  victor 
took  the  young  women,  knocked  the  aged  on  the  head,  and  of  the 
surviving  able  bodied  male  prisoners  among  his  opponents  turned 
such  portion  as  he  was  able  to  digest  into  soup  and  ragouts  and 
made  the  rest  slaves.  I'erhaps  we  can  exempt  the  Aryan  from 
the  more  immediate  and  recent  charge  of  cannibalism  which 
seems  to  have  been  practically  universal  in  prehistoric  times. 
Even  in  recent  times,  however,  our  ancestors  were  addicted  to 
drinking  an  enemy's  blood  or  eating  some  of  the  more  important 
organs  of  the  body  as  a  specific  for  courage.  Aggravated  may- 
hem we  might  also  call  theaclion  of  the  Irish  piince,  Dermot 
MacMurrough  who,  on  seeing  the  head  of  his  particular  aversion, 
savagely  bit  and  tore  with  his  teeth  the  lips  and  nose.  This  was 
in  1170,  A.D.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
less  family  friction  among  the  yellow  races,  and  by  the  time  the 
Japanese  reached  their  island  home  we  need  not  believe  that 
-their  frame  of  mind  was  so  cast  as  to  lead  them  to  dispense  with 
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the  mailed  fist  and  adopt  a  milder  form  of  persuasion.  Nowhere 
and  at  lio  time  has  such  been  the  case  and  the  only  peaceful 
immigration  has  been  into  unoccupied  lauds— if  such  have  ever 
existed  in  the  "World's  history.  Hence  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  archipelago  is  in  the  role  of  a  warrior  race, 
for  the  islands  were  already  occupied  by  a  people  but  little 
advanced  in  barbarism,  fairly  comparable  perhaps  to  the  negritos 
or  to  the  Australian  tribes.  As  to  who  this  indigenous  people 
were  there  is  no  little  amount  of  controversy.  The  Stone 
Age  is  well  represented  in  Japan  by  neolithic  implements,  which 
lead  to  a  belief  in  a  type  of  savagery  or  barbarism  not  so  far 
advanced  as  the  lake  dwellers  of  Europe  of  about  1,500  B.C. 
That  is  as  much  as  can  be  gathered  from  Japanese  sources. 
Tliese  deal  with  legends  relating  to  contests  with  two  widely 
different  peoples.  They  had  to  struggle  with  early  immigrants 
of  their  own  race  and  the  accounts  so  marked  can  be  readily 
distinguished.  But  these  legends  also  refer  to  struggles  with  an 
indigenous  race — the  Yemishi — and  to  "earth  spiders"  as  the 
Kajiki  calls  them.  Beyond  the  fact  that  in  part,  at  least,  they 
seemed  to  be  Troglodytes  or  cave  dwellers  little  information  is 
given  of  them  ex:cept  to  distinguish  them  as  aliens  and  to  carry 
oh  a  Avar  of  extei-mination  with  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  this 
warfare,  the  absolute  irreconcileability  of  the  two  races,  by  which 
the  legends  mark  off  this  indigenous  race.  Cave  dwellings, 
to-day,  are  common  enough  ;  but  those  now  in  existence  have 
been  plainly  proved  to  be  Japanese.  Although  tlie  Ainu,  now 
only  found  in  Hokkaido,  are  mentioned — as  Yemishi — in  the 
Knjiki  and  Niliongi,  this  may  be  a  name  given  to  them  later 
than  some  of  the  earlier  lengends,  and  the  same  people  may  be 
referred  to  throughout  in  the  old  records.  The  absence  of  any 
tradition  of  an  immigration  among  the  Ainu  themselves,  or  of  a 
contest  to  gain  their  present  habitat  has  led  good  judges  to 
believe  that  the  "  earth  spidei-s  "  were  the  Ainu  themselves.  In 
fact  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tliird  contestant  is  purely 
negative.  Indigenous  names  have  all  been  traced  to  known 
sources — Ainu,  Jr.panese,  Chinese,  and  Korean.  Indigenous 
implements  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  attributed  to  the 
early  Yemishi,  and  indigenous  habits,  even  to  cave  dwelling  at 
the  present  day,  is  in  no  wise  different  from  tliat  attributed  to 
the  present  aboriginal  race — the  Ainu.  It  can  be  added  that  no 
such  settled  condition  as  was  known  in  Europe  during  the  8tone 
Age  existed  in  Japan.  Ko  such  collection  of  stone  dwellings 
evidencing  not  only  settlement  but  some  industrial  and  even 
religious  development  as  at  Trcr  Ceiri  in  Wales.* 

■"■  Tlie  term  tsuchigmnu  (flavtli-spider)  undoubtedly  is  often  applied  to 
mer.)  rolsbers  and  baudits — as  ia  Kyusfm.  Howevoi',  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  not  its  sole  application'.  Every  opponent  is  a 
"bandit — specifically  mentioned  as  such — who  opposes  Jimmu's  triumpbal 
progress  (Nihongi  p.  120  and  122 — Vol.  I).  But  it  is  notable  that  lie 
proceeds  against  them  usually  in  a  set  campaign  or  expedition.  He  ia 
unable  to  deal  witlithem  except  on  eveu  ground  in  wac  ocia  treaty  or  in 
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Even  at  his  best  in  these  civilized  times  man  aa  a  pro- 
pagandist is  rarely  disposed  to  adopt  gentle  measures.  His 
method  is  the  argumentwn  ad  hominem,  and  the  early  Japanese 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  their  emigration  from  th«  Asiatic  continent  was  en  masse. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  the  contrary.  They  probably  swarmed 
over  in  small  bands  from  Korea  as  a  centre,  mudi  as  did  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  their  descent  from  Germany  on 
Britain.  Of  an  emigration  from  the  islands  to  the  south,  an 
invasion  of  Jlalay  tribes,  there  is  but  little  evidence,  linguistic 
or  ethnic  ;  although  there  is  evidence  of  a  Mahiy  element  in  the 
peoples  of  North  Asia,  including  the  Japanese.  Some  authorities 
have  placed  the  date  of  these  early  cimers  at  1200  B.C.  although 
on. just  what  evidence  such  a  definite  period  is  assigned  is  not  at 
all  clear.  Japanese  legendary  liistory  properly  begins  with  a  first 
"  emperor  "  Jimmu  Tenuo,  who  with  his  successors  are  of  that 
shadowy  character  belonging  to  Homer's  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
This  date  is  fixed  at  660  B.C.f     All  we  can  reasonably  assume, 

ti-eaohery.  Tlioy  ara  his  intellectual  equals.  The  tsuchigmno  men- 
tioued  however  (Niliongi  Vol.  I  p  129)  form  a  different  class  of  opponents. 
They  are  beguiled  and  trapped  by  simple  methods.  Keik6'3  exploit  in 
Kjfisliu  makes  a  Very  difierent  episode  (loo.  cit  p.  194)  The  Osaka 
ppisode  (loo.  cit.  p.  ]28)  is  ruferued  to  bandits.  The  Kojiki  (p.  Ill  Prof. 
Chambei'laiu's  tran^.)  refers  to  them  as  earth  epiders  and  from  their  guiless- 
nesa  and  carelessness  in  the  preseucfe  of  the  enemy  they  fall  much  easier 
prey  to  Jimmu  thaif  the  organized  opposition  he  meets  with.  The  chief 
mention  in  connection  with  tslu:higumo  are  brought  together  by  Professor 
Milne  (Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  df  Japan  Vol.  VIIl)  It  can  be  gathered  from 
these  notices  (I)  that  the  tsucliigumo  were  widely  scattered  through  the 
country,  and  tlie  term  was  used  for  certain  disorderly  elements  (2)  that 
the  term  was  applied  outside  the  settled  or  even  Japanese  portion  of  the 
island  (3)  that  it  was  applied  to  people  of  different  habits  of  living  from 
the  Japanese  themselves  (4)  that  it  was  applied  to  people  who  were  not 
only  alien  but  savage  ;  to  which  can  be  added  (5)  the  desoriptioo  is  not 
unlike  that  given  of  the  Yemishi  or  Ainu  (Nihongi  p.p.  200,  203  Vol.  I), 
and  (6)  The  Ainu  were  cave  or  muro  dwellers  as  shown  by  Dr.  Batcheloc 
(Koropok-Guru,  190J)  There  Is  against  this  the  weighty  opinion  of  Mr. 
Aston  who  points  out  that  the  names  are  all  Japanese  and  that  the  tsuchi- 
gmno are  also  found  in  the  settled  portions  of  Japan.  All  the  records  of 
course  are  of  the  seventh  century,  and  might  it  not  be  possible  that  a 
terra  used  in  reference  to  disorderly  elements  had  obtained  its  general 
aad  later  use  in  "dishing  up"  old  legends?  And  whereas  Ainu  place 
names  might  hold  their  own  occasionally  it  would  be  unlikely  that  Ainu 
individnal  names  would  hold  their  place  ? 

t  The  ihimigrations  may  have  covered  a  comparatively  short  period. 
At  the  time  of  Jimmu's  northward  movement  (Whenever  that  actually 
did  occur)  the  Japanese  did  not  extend  north  of  Lake  Biwa  ;  that  is  they 
were  in  possession  of  less  than  half  the  main  island.  As  the  Japanese 
come  into  the  light  of  rfal  history  the  Ainu  rapidly  retreat  before  their 
advance.  It  can  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  question  that  in  the 
case  of  Britain  the  German  invaders  eSected  the  conquest  of  the  natives 
(Brilous)  in  Somewhat  less  than  a  century.  The  scanty  a';Counts  pre- 
served show  that  in  spite  of  their  civilization  the  Britons  were  physically 
and  intellectually  the  weaker  race.  Scotland  never  was  subjected  because 
the  indigenous  race  was  the  equal  of  its  opponents  and  maintained  a 
political  and  social  progress  somewhat  near  the  same  level.    Ireland,  oU 
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however,  is  that  at  some  period  antedating  the  Christian  Era  the 
Japanese  occupied  the  archipelago.  They  first  appear  in 
Chinese  records  of  about  200  B.C.  as  well  established  in  the 
islands  with  some  form  of  tribal  government.  According  to 
their  own  legends  there  were  several  centres  of  such  tribal 
government — Kiushu,  Idzumo,  and  Yamato.  They  are  not 
absolute  savages  at  this  early  date,  although  their  reputation  is 
none  of  the  best  among  their  neighbours.  Pressure  of  some 
kind,  the  restlessness  usually  found  in  tribes  accustomed  to  a 
wandering  life,  or  growing  insufficiency  of  food  in  their  habitat, 
started  a  part  of  the  southern  or  Kiushu  tribe  again  on  their 
wanderings.  In  all  Japanese  history  these  southerners — the  men 
of  S.ttsuma — have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warlike 
annals  of  the  nation.  They  seem  to  have  been  then  as  they  are 
to-day,  the  more  restless  militant  part  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
to  Jimmu  Tenno,  to  the  Satsuma  chieftain,  that  the  nation, 
through  its  ruling  dynasty,  even  to-day  traces  its  origin. 

That  t'lere  is  small  reason  for  this,  however,  appears  in  their 
legends.  The  invasion  from  Satsuma  slowly  spread  eastward 
along  the  inland  sea.  Even  in  Yamato,  the  most  westerly  point, 
the  fighting  is  plainly  with  tribes  of  kindred  race,  the  result 
being  submis:?ion  and  amalgamation  of  the  conquered,  the 
defeated  chieftains  becoming  va.s>als  of  their  overlord.  This  is 
accentuuted  in  Yamato  wliere  first  there  is  contact  with  the 
aborigines — the  "earth  spiders"  and  Yemishl.  At  this  date  there 
is  but  one  remedy  for  this  question — extermination.  Later  we  find 
a  different  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Yemishi  or  Ainu,  and 
they  are  made  slaves.  We  are  by  no  means  absolutely  lacking 
in  some  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  barbarism  of  these  days. 
The  Chinese  describe  this  early  people  of  200  B.C.  as  living 
mainly  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  Their  homes  are  built  of  reeds. 
They  have  horses  and  iron.  They  manufacture  a  rough  kind  of 
jewelry,  weave  garments  from  the  diflTerent  grasses,  and  under- 
stand the  cultivation  of  rice.  They  are  a  rough  independent 
people.     Their  chief  dwells  among  them,  and  is  regarded  as  of 

the  contrary,  was  subjected  ia  a  generation  by  a  much  stronger  civiliza- 
tion. Now  if  tliere  were  no  record  of  Hie  conquest  of  Britain,  it  might  ba 
argued  in  tlie  face  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  history  that  the  subjection  of  th'e 
southern   half  of  the  island  liad   required   centuries   of  fighting,      Tlhe 

-Welsh  maintained  their  ground  on  account  of  the  physical  nature  of  their 
country.  The  Ainu,  even  within  the  more  difficult  country  to  the  uort)i 
ef 'Biwa  Lal;e,' could  not  retard  the  conquest  always  gaining. weight  with 

,'advanciug  civilization  ;  and  the  conquest  does  not  wait  on  civilization 
but  goes  on  steadily  from  the  supposed  reign  of  Jimmu.  Keiko  sends 
Yamato-tiikJ  to  the  Kwaulo  as  part  of  his  recognized  dominions.  lie 
goes  to  subdue  rebellion  and  to  conquer.  Keiko's  date  is  given  as  7t 
A.D.  (?)  and  the  ICwanto  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles  nortli  of  K\oto. 
The  frontier  seems  to  havo  followed  a  line  across  from  Sliiniosa  to  Kotsuka 
and  Shimano  cf.  Nihongi  Vol.  T  p.p.  20.),  20i  seq.,  206,  207,  (Astou's 
Trans.)  Professor  Kume  Kunitnl;,'  (of  Wiiseda  University)  puts  iho  date 
of  Jimmu  Tonno's  accession  as  21  B.C.  and  that  of  Koilto  as  283  A.D.  tliia 
latter  being  two  hundred  and  eleven  years  lator  than  the  official  date, 
Ojiu's  date  is  giveu  as  3i7  A.D.  as  agaiust  the  official  203  A.D. 
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divine  origin  but  mingles  with  them.  Their  villages  are  not  yet 
(if  a  settled  churacter,  but,  much  as  with  the  natives  of  Polynesia 
of  recent  times,  they  are  moved  from  site  to  site,  as  the  restlessness 
of  the  people,  their  superstition,  or  better  opportunities  of  procur- 
ing food  dictate.  Chieftainship,  it  can  be  added,  was  not 
confined  to  males,  for  in  these  Chinese  records  we  have  mention 
made  of  a  Queen  of  the  tribes,  regarded  as  the  sole  head  of  the 
people ;  and  this  is  supported  in  the  later  Japanese  legends  by 
the  account  of  nn  Empress  Jingo.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
known  as  great  pirates,  and  have  already  adopted  the  practice  of 
making  slaves  of  their  Korean  neighbours  whose  annals  contain 
constant  complaints  of  these  piraetical  and  kidnapping  descents 
on  their  coasts.  In  fact  the  situation  is  so  analogous  that  when 
we  read  extracts  from  the  Korean  annals  we  seem  to  be  hearing 
a  faint  far  eastern  echo  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Britons,  only 
in  this  case  the  more  formal  invasions  of  the  Chinese  alternated 
with  the  raids  of  the  Japanese. 

These  complaints  of  the  Koreans  have  no  occasion  to  grow 
fainter  with  time.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  .Japanese  are  fast  coming  into  light.  By  this 
time  there  has  been  a  practical  consolidation  of  the  tribes  under 
one  head.  Record  of  lebellion  against  this  head  are  frequent  but 
the  strength  of  this  central  chieftain  has  become  such  as  not  to 
make  these  attempts  serious.  We  are  passing  from  the  dimmest 
twilight  into  history,  from  the  time  in  which  the  deeds  of  a  tribe 
or  clan  are  confused  with  the  deeds  of  its  leaders  into  the  dawn 
of  genuine  history.  AVe  are  not  yet  in  the  period  when  events 
are  handed  down  by  written  records  ;  and  folklore  handed  down 
by  tradition  invariably  contains  more  myth  than  fact,  but  in  the 
following  two  centuries  genuine  history  begins  to  take  a  due 
proportion  to  myth  and  the  miraculous  element  rapidly  becomes 
tempered  with  the  rational.  Contact  with  neighbours  is  be- 
coming frequent  and  the  complaints  of  the  Koreans  are  moie 
numerous  and  serious.  In  fact  at  this  time  part  of  the  mainland 
people — particularly  Imna  and  Pekche — seem  to  have  been  in  a 
sense  tributary  to  the  Japanese.  Factors  were  established  in 
these  countries  and  tribute  was  paid  to  avoid  the  raids  of  the 
islanders,  a  practice  common  enough  in  European  history, 
especially  when  the  break  up  of  the  Iloman  Empire  threw  the 
civilized  portion  of  Europe  open  to  the  barbarian  hordes  clustered 
on  their  borders.  The  Japanese  factors  do  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  any  power  in  the  Korean  Governments.  They  were 
watch  dogs  over  Japanese  interests  as  to  this  tribute.  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  Koreans  their  neighbours  were  no  longer  divided 
among  themselves,  and  the  resource  of  playing  them  against  each 
other  was  not  available.  Korea,  herself,  placed  another  weapon 
in  Japanese  hands,  and  that  the  most  subtle  and  powerful  known 
to  human  jirogress.  Northern  ICorea  had  for  a  long  time  been 
in  contact  with  China  through  what  is  now  known  as  Alanchuria ; 
and  Southern  Korea,  with  which  the  Japanese  were  in  more 
immediate   contact,   for   a    generation    had    been   imbibing  in 
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turn  the  civilisation  of  her  grei^t  neighbour,  China,  and  hence 
Korea  was  in  advance  of  the  islander-.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Japanese  were  first  brought  in  contact 
with  the  means  of  haiKliug  duwn  records  by  means  of  writing, 
for  among  the  tribute  sent  by  the  King  of  Kudara  (a  Korean 
kingdom)  were  copies  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  teachers  to 
interpret  them  and  to  instruct  the  Japanese.*  To  the  Japanese 
the  needed  stimulus  had  been  applied,  and  woe  it  was  to  the 
unfortunate  Koreans,  for  the  raids  and  exaction.s  increased,  and 
Korean  slaves  to  instruct  their  captors  in  all  the  forms  of  Chinese 
civilization  were  in  great  demand.  A  direct  communication 
seems  also  to  have  been  opened  up  about  this  period  (500  A.D.) 
with  the  greater  Empire,  but  it  was  of  a  fitful  nature  being  con- 
fined to  an  interchange  of  scholars,  Japanese  going  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom  to  imbibe  at  first  hand  its  great  civilization  and  Chin- 
ese scholars  entering  Japan  in  the  specific  character  of  in- 
structors. It  is  curious  that  this  special  relation  between  the 
two  Empires  was  always  maintained  during  later  centuries,  for 
immense  as  has  been  the  influence  of  China  on  Japan  it  has  been 
Strictly  an  influence  of  artists  and  literary  men.  Xo  great  com- 
mercial element  enters  into  it  to  oveisliadow  or  even  to  temper 
it,     It  is  uo  small  matter  of  interest  that  this  has  been  case,  for 

*  That  the  Japanese  previous  to  tlie  sixth  century  A.D.  were  any 
furthev  advanced  than  tlie  South  American  Empire  or  the  Mexicau  Con- 
federation is  more  than  doubtful.  We  liave  no  evidence  of  tlie  wonderful 
skill  in  the  arts  shown  botli  by  Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  no  evidence  of 
public  improvements  ;  and  no  written  language.  The  use  of  jron  we 
touch  on  letter.  We  must  place  them  therefore,  previous  to  the  year  559 
A.P.,  in  the  state  called  "middle  barbarism."  But  the  passage  from  this 
to  civilization  is  easy,  given  the  opportunity.  As  to  their  literary  quali- 
fications we  can  compare  one  of  the  songs  of  the  Kojiki  with  following 
specimen  of  Nahuatl  poetry  translated  by  Doctor  Daniel  S.  Brintpn  in 
his  "  Essays  of  an  Amerieanist  "  p  300.  "  Let  us  drink  iggett^er  amid 
the  flowers,  let  us  build  our  houses  among  the  fiuvyers,  where  the  fragrant 
blossoms  cast  abroad  their  odors  as  a  fountain  its  waters,  where  the 
breath  of  the  dew  laden  flowers  makes  sweet  the  air  ;  there  it  is  that 
nobility  and  strength  will  make  glorious  our  bouses,  there  the  flowers  of 
war  bloom  over  a  fertile  land." 

The  following  is  his  metrical  translation  o{  an  Aztco  love  Song : 
p,  297. 

"  Do  you  know  that  mountain  side," 

Where  they  gather  roses  1 
There  I  strolled  one  eventide 

In  the  garden  closes. 
Soon  I  met  a  lovely  maid 

Fairer  than  all  fancies 
Quick  she  gathered  in  my  heart 
Witli  her  buds  and  pansies, 
But  take  lieed,  my  pretty  may, 

In  reaping  and  in  sowing. 
Once  with  thee,  I'll  ever  stay. 
And  go  where  thou  art  goin^. 

Piotessor  Fislce  notes  the  "ecstatic  allusion  to  flowers"  in  this 
Nahnatl  poetry.  It  shows  tliat  the  smell  of  blood  sometimes  got  out  of 
the  Aztec  nostrils,  although  otherwise  it  must  be  confessed  the  picture  of 
tliis  oommuQAl  barbarism  is  a  dark  one. 
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a  general  commingling  of  the  elements  of  the  two  peoples  so 
greatly  differing  in  mental  chcracteristics,  as  is  supplied  by  an 
active  commerce  between  the  material  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  would  have  been  a  great  stimulus  to  both.  Literary 
men  and  artists,  however,  can  oidy  supply  eacli  other  with  models 
that  have  a  tendency  to  take  on  a  fixed  form.  They  must  have 
material  to  work  on  for  development,  and  (hat  material  can  only 
be  furnished  them  l)y  the  development  of  the  race.  Instances  of 
this  are  comnaonplace  in  European  history.  The  almost  dead 
halt  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  developed  a  scholastitism 
which  fairly  wound  itself  into  a  chrysalis  of  dead  logical 
formulse,  and  as  literary  men  in  Europe  at  that  time  formed  a 
separate  caste,  marked  off  not  only  by  method  but  by  language, 
it  was  an  almost  hopeless  effort  to  break  through  the  web. 
Contact  of  the  peoples  with  each  otlier,  and  with  the  east 
througli  the  Crusades,  however,  prepared  tlie  way  for  the 
Renaissance.  And  before  this  had  fully  lost  its  effect  the  lie- 
formation  which  grew  out  of  it,  the  overthrow  of  the  Aristotlean 
Schoolmen  in  theology,  and  the  discovei-y  of  America,  opened 
another  new  world,  both  material  and  mental.  A  faint  reflection 
of  this  is  found  in  Japanese  history.  The  occasional  introduction 
of  isolated  specimens  of  a  new  art,  of  bronze  work,  of  paintiu"-,  of 
porcelain,  from  time  to  time  gave  an  impetus  not  only  to  Japanese 
artists  but  to  Japanese  literary  men  ;  but  the  stimulus  was  not 
strong  enough  to  cause  them  to  strike  out  into  any  great  self 
developing  line,  and  at  the  close  of  their  medi:cval  history  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Japanese  thought  had  sunk 
either  into  formalism,  or  in  the  more  abstract  branches  into  a 
dead  scholasticism. 

At  this  early  period  of  Japanese  history  we  are  confronted 
with  a  phenomenon  of  which  numerous  instances  are  found  in 
the  world's  history  : — Namely,  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  people 
from  barbarism  into  civilization.  There  is  a  question  in 
relation  to  it  which  it  will  be  well  to  examine.  The  analogy 
running  all  through  national  relations  has  been  carried  into 
every  form  of  development  and  the  social  development  of  man 
has  been  no  exception.  l\Iore  recent  philosophy*  however  has 
pointed  out  that  the  biological  conception  of  man's  evolution 
must  be  strengthered  by  psychological  elements,  that  the 
development  of  the  brain  power  had  pmctically  exempted  man  as 
contrasted  with  the  lower  animals  from  the  more  drastic  law  of 
Natural  .Selection.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
magnificent  as  is  man's  equipment  in  this  respect,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  far  reaching  as  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  recent 
Study  of  the  child  has  led  Professor  Baldwin  to  the  belief  that 
man  owes  far  moie  to  his  social  environment  and  power  of 
imitation  than  any  congenital  equipment.     It  is  man's  successful 

*  The  work  of  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin  supplies  the  standard 
texts  on  this  subject.  Cf.  "  Mental  Development,"  "  Social  and  Ethical 
Interpretations,"  "  Development  and  Evolution." 
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break  from  the  deadening  force  of  habit,  his  avoidance  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  binding  chains  of  instinct  that  has  been  the  secret 
of  his  success.  To  bring  this  about  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
helpless  in  his  early  years,  but  in  exchange  he  has  gained  a 
plasticity  of  brain  that  has  raised  him  from  an  animal  that 
merely  acts  in  response  to  present  stimulus  to  one  that  thinks. 
The  series  of  this  development  is  fairly  complete  and  this  power 
of  extended  thought  is  not  only  exemplified  within  races  but 
between  races.  This  modern  development  of  evolution  is  the 
more  satisfactory  in  that  it  postulates  nothing  but  the  vital 
function,  leaving  the  nature  of  that  function  to  be  solved  by  the 
chemist  and  the  physicist.  But  it  does  connect  the  whole 
biological  chain  with  the  psychological,  two  co-ordinate  factors 
running  through  natural  history. 

The  history  of  the  race  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  child,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  child's 
history  begins  not  with  his  birth  but  some  weeks  after  that 
event.  The  child  is  of  course  born  with  certain  hereditary 
capacities,  and  one  of  these  is  the  greater  plasticity  of  brain 
which  is  to  be  the  feature  of  his  future  development,  but 
everything  is  to  be  learned  by  him,  and  to  be  learned  from 
the  medium  surrounding  him.  He  acts  by  imitation  and 
language.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  his  early  ideas  are  simple 
in  character,  pure  perceptions  and  simple  concepts.  Ab- 
stract thought  he  knows  nothing  of  and  it  is  a  matter  of  hard 
labour  first  to  be  gone  through  before  it  is  added  to  his  equip- 
ment. So  far  the  modern  psychology  carries  us,  and  it  has  been 
no  difficult  matter  then  to  apply  it  to  the  grown  up  children  of 
the  human  race ;  namely,  the  savage  and  the  more  primitive 
peoples.  The  great  lack  of  the  savage  is  the  abstract  idea.* 
His  thoughts  therefore  are  confined  to  the  present  and  a  very 
limited  range  of  the  future,  and  in  their  application  of  that 
future  are  confined  purely  to  the  practical  perceptions  of  his 
daily  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  lowest  races  ethical  ideas 
are  entirely  lacking,  and  his  so  called  religious  ideas  equally  so, 
as  they  have  been  shown  to  have  a  purely  perceptive  basis 
grounded  on  his  personal  experiences.  But  the  savage  has  one 
accomplishment.  He  has  that  primary  characteristic,  plasticity 
of  brain  power.  In  fact  it  is  that  plasticity  that  makes  him  a 
man,  quite  as  much  as  any  anatomical  peculiarities.  Such 
plasticity  may  be  limited  to  a  great  degree.     Habit,  the  retention 

*  The  savage  is  capable,  of  course,  of  abstraction  in  the  wider  sense 
as  defined  by  Whately.  That  is,  of  the  concept  or  universal  notioo.  But 
his  capability  in  the  narrower  sense  as  defined  by  Mill — "  by  abstract 
name,  I  mean  the  name  of  au  attribute  " — is  very  limited.  Cf.  McCosh'a 
"  Logic  "  p  9.  For  his  definition  of  the  Concept  p  31.  It  should  be  added 
that  our  abstract  use  of  concrete  terms  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  savage 
thinking.  This  has  ofteu  been  done,  as  Dr.  Tylor  lias  shown,  with 
disastrous  results  as  to  oonclusioua  drawn  from  such  thinking.  A 
complete  presentation  of  savage  psychology  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
lilessrs  Spencer  and  Gillen. — "  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia," 
and  "  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia." 
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of  rudimentary  iustincts  as  in  great  power  of  sight,  hearing  and 
smell,  binds  him  into  a  much  narrower  rut  than  with  civilized 
man  ;  but  the  plastic  quality  is  there,  and  he  therefore  admits  of 
devel^ment.  The  question  could  well  be  raised,  could  a 
Bushman  be  trained  into  the  average  drawing  room  dandy,  seen 
hanging  on  the  fringe  of  our  modern  society  V  "  Many  thinkers 
would  at  once  answer  ''Yes;  "  perhaps  from  uncharitable  motives 
based  on  the  average  mental  equipment  of  both  ;  but  more  con- 
servative thought  would  hesitate.  The  Young  Bushman,  the 
undeveloped  infant,  might  be  so  trained  to  some  extent,  but  the 
adult  would  be  almost  hopeless  material.  Man  has  progressed  by 
breaking  up  instincts  and  habits  that  tend  to  grow  into  instincts. 
AVith  such  instincts  the  Bushman  is  far  more  endowed  than  the 
civilized  man,  and  granted  the  proper  surrounding  medium  they 
will  develop  and  gain  and  retain  their  full  force.  At  best  it  is  a 
struggle  against  them.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  training  of 
the  North  American  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Away  from 
the  native  environment  the  best  results  have  been  obtained, 
although  not  without  difficulty,  as  at  the  Carlisle  school  in 
Pennsylvania ;  but  even  when  the  civilized  man  seems  to  have 
gained  the  victory  and  thoroughly  broken  up  the  hereditary 
equipment,  on  return  to  the  aboriginal  surroundings  the  race 
habit  has  asserted  itself,  and  the  brilliant  graduate  from  an 
eastern  university  has  sunk  into  a  hopeless  savage.* 

Granted  the  influence  of  a  model  on  a  people  who  have 
already  made  some  advances  from  the  savage  state,  the  rapid 
progress  seen  at  times  in  the  career  of  different  nations  is  no  more 
unexpected  or  unusual  than  in  the  rapid  mental  development  of 
the  child.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  course  of  history,  and  is  well 
instanced  in  the  history  of  the  European  races.  The  early  his- 
tory of  Greek  art  from  its  rudest  stages  shows  a  rapid  transition 
to  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Age  of  Pericles.  Probably  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  will  cover  the  whole  of  this  development. 
Caesar  found  northern  and  central  Gaul  inhabited  by  a  people 
without  litei'ature  other  than  folklore,  nnd  with  government  and 
the  arts  in  a  very  primitive  stage.  The  Gaul  of  the  Antonines 
was  dotted  with  magnificent  cities  which  were  Roman  in  basis 
but  with  Gauls  as  inhabitants.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  hundred 
years  later,  finds  the  Burgundian  invaders  very  unpleasant  com- 
panions, mainly  on  account  of  their  rough  harsh  language  and 
somewhat  emphatic  method  of  feeding.  ..That  there  was  any 
occasion  for  banqueting  togetiier  is  evideace  enough  that  their 
brief  contact  with  their  civilized  neighbours  had  already  begun  to 
have  a  subduing  effect  on  the  invading  Germans,  and  the  complaint 
of  tlie  courtly  prelate  could  well  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of 

*  To  "  aboriginal  "  surroundings,  not  to  the  civilization  of  the  towns 
of  Indian  Territory.  The  college  graduates  of  the  Indian  contingent  to 
the  Oklahoma  Convention  are  said  to  have  literally  torn  in  pieces  tho 
nicely  laid  plans  of  bewhiskered  populists.  They  had  the  men,  they  had 
the  votes,  they  had  the  money,  too,  and  the  populists  took  what  was  left. 
—Ci-JJaily  Papers.  _ 
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Horace  Walpole  -writing  under  much  less  strenuous  circumstances 
and  under  a  civilization  priding  itself  on  its  civility.  This 
adaptability  is  not  a  privilege  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  has  been 
exemplified  from  the  earliest  times,  and  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
times  its  most  striking  instances  have  been  afforded.  The  art  of 
Assyria,  under  its  earlier  kings,  is  of  a  very  distinctive  character. 
With  great  vigour  there  is  a  roughness  which  hardly  com- 
pensates for  its  originality  and  its  truth  to  nature.  In  the  short 
period  between  Tiglath  Nin  II  and  the  death  of  his  successor 
Asshur-izir-pal  this  art  takes  on  the  highest  poli.sh  and  reaches 
in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years  a  point  from  which  the  advance 
was  marked  by  minor  elaboiation  of  detail.  That  this  may  have 
been  the  effect,  not  only  of  foreign  contact  through  the  wars  of 
the  great  conqueror  but  of  local  genius  is  of  minor  importance. 
Adaptation  from  the  genius  is  but  an  internal  development — a 
period  of  rapid  self  acquisition  of  the  nation,  as  contrasted  with 
the  period  of  rapid  acquisition  by  imitation  from  a  more  de- 
veloped, more  adult,  people  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation. 
Intrinsically  they  are  the  same. 

There  is  a  third  feature  involved  here  which  supplies  an 
argument  which  can  indeed  be  used  in  two  divergent  senses,  but 
which  I  think  finds  its  proper  direction  in  application  to  the  line 
of  thought  just  followed  ;  that  is,  the  nature  of  early  civilization 
and  the  range  of  its  development.  Metallurgy  has  had  a  great,  a 
predominant,  influence  on  the  development  of  civilization.  The 
stone  implements  of  the  savage  races  could  never  form  the 
complex  material  required  for  the  higher  races,  but  it  is  equally 
so  that  the  advanced  metallurgy  required  by  the  manufacture  of 
iron  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  such  development.  Iron  played 
but  little  part  in  the  civilization  ot  Egypt.  The  chances  of  its 
preservation  are,  owing  to  chemical  causes,  much  less  than  with 
brass  or  bronze,  but  even  at  a  comparatively  late  date  the  use  of 
iron  was  applied  to  very  minor  purposes.  In  the  early  Accadian 
civilization  it  does  not  figure  at  all,  and  the  early  Accadian 
civilization  was  of  a  high  character,  even  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  present  day.  Their  metallurgy  was  so  far  advanced  as 
to  afford  material  for  ornaments  of  elaborate  workmanship  ;  their 
weaving  and  dyeing  was  an  object  of  admiration  and  desire  from 
the  earliest  times  ;  and  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  skill 
in  mathematics  was  a  heritage  to  their  successors  and  made  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  Chaldee's  "  a  proverb  of  nations  down  to  the 
present  day ;  their  written  language  became  the  Latin  of  the 
East.  The  same  point  is  illustrated  by  a  widely  separated 
people  living  in  America.  Dr.  Brinton,  speaking  of  the  Aztec 
and  Nahuatl  civilization  in  Mexico,  says — "  they  dwelt  in 
populous  cities  built  of  brick  and  stone,  were  diligent  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  made  use  of  the  phonetic  system  of  writing,  and  had 
an  ample  literature  preserved  in  books.  ...  In  welding  and 
hammering  gold  and  silver  they  were  the  technical  equals  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  Europe  of  their  day."  Knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  iron,  therefore,  is  no  sine  qua  noji  for  the- 
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development  of  a  great  civilization.  Ou  such  a  ground  one 
might  therefore  consider  that  a  people  among  wliom  the  use 
of  iron  for  implements  of  war  (chase)  and  agriculture  was 
not  uncommon,  had  already  reached  a  considerahle  civilization. 
Such  use  of  the  metal  undoubtedly  existed  early  among  the 
Japanese.  They  possessed  the  art  of  metallurgy  at  their  earliest 
authentic  appearance  in  histoiy.  In  fact  the  same  can  be  said  of 
their  Korean  neighbours,  who  were,  however,  in  a  confessedly  crude 
condition  when  first  brought  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  officials 
then  managing  what  is  now  known  as  Manchuria.  They  knew 
enougii  of  agriculture  to  grow  some  scanty  crops,  lived  mainly 
by  the  chase  and  fishing,  and  dwelt  in  the  meanest  of  hovels. 

The  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  however,  is,  it 
happens,  no  positive  evidence  of  what  can  be  called  a  civilized 
condition.  It  is  a  valuable  factor  of  future  progress  and  nothing 
more.  Its  manufacture  and  use  is  to-day  widespread  among  the 
Negro  and  Bantu  population  of  eastern  and  southern  Africa  side 
by  side  with  a  most  degraded  condition.  It  is  there  used  not 
merely  for  ornament  but  for  the  essential  purposes  of  their  life- 
weapons  and  their  rough  implements  for  household  uses  and 
agriculture.  It  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  native  art.  It  antedates 
any  contact  with  the  European  races  and  there  is  only  the  some- 
what obscure  source  of  the  Arab  invasions  of  centuries  ago.  So 
also  with  the  Gypsies,  a  people  of  a  low  grade  of  civilization 
living  iu  intimate  contact  witli  the  most  advanced  peoples,  and 
possessing  but  one  partly  useful  art  of  all  those  they  might 
acquire  if  they  had  any  tendency  to  civilization;  as  far  as  they 
have  any  history  they  figure  as  blacksmiths  and  tinsmiths — 
workers  in  iron.  Working  in  iron  is  therefore  no  criterion  of  an 
advancing  condition  of  a  people.  But  there  is  one  evidence  of 
an  advanced  civilizaticm,  a  factor  jwssessed  by  Accadians  and 
even  by  Mexicans  and  not  possessed  by  the  African  races — a 
written  language.  The  Accadians  possessed  a  language  which, 
in  the  earlist  forms  known  to  us,  had  widely  departed  from  a 
primitive  type  in  its  separation  and  use  of  the  parts  (if  speech  ;  a 
language,  and  records  in  that  language,  preserved  in  a  script, 
partly  ideographic  and  partly  phon6tic.  The  same  statement 
applies  to  the  Nahuatl  tongue  of  Mexico;  and  does  not  app!y  to 
the  Japanese.  Their  first  introduction  to  writing  was  from 
China  via  Korea,  and  no  evidence,  even  of  a  nebulous  nature,  has 
been  offered  of  an  earlier  native  writing  supplanted  by  the 
Chinese  ideograph.  Combining  this  significaut  fact  with  the 
positive  accounts  we  have  of  them  from  Chinese  and  Korean 
sour-ces,  and  with  their  own  legends  as  handed  down  in  the 
Shinto  rituals  aud  in  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  we  have  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D.  a  picture  of  a  people  little 
differing  from  the  Britons  and  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus. 
That  they  were  a  little  more  advanced  than  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  of  his  time,  perhaps,  can  be  admitted  because  of  their 
piratical  contacts  with  Korea  and  hence  China.  That  they  were 
less  advanced  than  the  German  tribes  ou  the  Rhine  can  also  be 
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admitted  inasmuch  as  the  civilization  of  Rome  was  far  in  advance 
of  China,  and  many  of  the  German  chiefs  acquired  considerable 
poli:<h  from  their  contact  with  their  Romiin  conquerors,  a  contact 
which  had  obvious  influence  on  their  methods  of  war  and  politics 
if  not  on  their  manners.  Once  alter  the  status  of  the  contact, 
make  it  an  active  instead  of  a  casual  one,  as  when  the  G  rmaus 
were  brought  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  or  I  he  Chinese 
civilization  was  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  budding  Japanese 
State,  and  the  result  will  be  immediate ;  both  peoples,  it  can  be 
added,  having  been  prepared  by  a  long  period  of  casual  contact 
so  that  the  useful  features  of  the  new  civilization  were  not 
unfamiliar  to  them — a  very  essential  point.  The  Japanese  had 
a  long  period  of  such  probationary  learning.  From  200  A.D. 
they  were  actively,  if  spasmodically,  in  c  )ntact  with  China 
through  Korea  by  individual  and  sometimes  government  raids. 
In  405  A.D.  the  contact  had  become  official  in  character  ;  and  in 
681  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Kojiki,  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  had  elapsed,  admitting  of  a 
development  in  art  and  literature  still  widely  conducted  by 
Chinese  and  Koreans  and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  as  yet 
learners.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Nihongi,  completed  in  720 
A.D.,  there  is  constant  mention  of  the  importation  of  these 
foreign  teachers.  The  full  flower  ofa  native  art — architecture 
in  the  eighth  century  and  painting  in  the  ninth  century — had 
full  time  to  develop.  The  most  ancient  of  their  arts,  lacquer, 
dates  from  the  seventh  century,  but  only  in  crude  form  ;  and  the 
bronzes  are  confessedly  due  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  A 
native  art  in  bronze  is  late  in  development.  The  clay  figures 
obtained  fi'om  the  Misasagi,  or  royal  and  noble  tombs,  are 
inteiesting  specimens — archa^ologicallJ^  The}'  have  eveiy  mark 
of  belonging  to  an  early  stage  of  development ;  and  all  the  grace, 
or  lack  of  it,  that  belongs  to  that  period.  On  the  point  of  rapid 
development  of  their  civilization,  therefore,  the  Japanese  otter 
nothing  peculiar  as  distinguished  from  other  nations,  east  and 
west ;  and  this  rapid  development  can  be  shown  to  be  perfectly 
natural  on  a  basis  of  evolution  and  does  not  postulate  a  long 
antedated  period  of  native  civilization.* 

*  Peru  possessed  no  alphabet  or  other  means  o£  writiug,  Tlie  qitiptts 
took  the  place  of  picture  writiug.  This  is  so  arbitrary  in  principle  that, 
although  it  admits  of  some  extension  aud  can  ba  made  sufftoient  tem- 
porarily, it  is  a  positive  bar  to  progress  for  that  very  reason  It  is 
infinitely  more  artificial  than  any  arbitrary  written  signs.  But  the 
advanced  condition  of  aucient  Pern  is  proved  not  only  by  the  records  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  but  by  the  massive  ruins  of  Tiahuanaou  and 
Saosahuaman.  Prehistoric  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  left  no  record  of  its 
own  and  an  unflattering  record  in  the  annals  of  its  civilized  neighbours. 
On  the  confession  of  its  own  annals  the  arts  of  civilization — engineering, 
the  mechanical,  and  fine  arts — were  introduced  from  their  neighbours. 
The  civilization  of  u  country  is  more  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  As  is 
witnessed  by  the  tales  current  in  the  China  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
recorded  by  Ifaroo  Polo  Lib.  Ill  Ci  (of  .IClapproth's  trans.  0.  Dai  Ichiran 
p.  265).  Japan  is  there  the  fairy  laud  of  gold,  precious  stouea,  and 
palaces. 
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§3. 

In  considering  the  political  and  mental  effects,  therefore,  of 
tliis  first  contact  with  Chinese  civilization  we  must  put  aside  the 
Japanese  preconceptions  of  an  already  long  dated  civilization 
wliich  merely  took  a  change  in  its  direction.  Information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Japanese  previous  to  681  A.D.  is  drawn 
from  three  main  sources.  The  Kujiki,  the  compilation  of  le^'ends 
and  practices  as  taken  down  from  the  dictation  of  one  of  the 
professional  reciters,  common  to  the  early  history  of  all  peoples, 
was  begun  in  681  A.D.  and  finished  in  712  A.D.  The  Nihoncji 
is  substantially  of  the  same  period  being  issued  in  TM  A.D. 
There  is  one  superficial  difference  between  them.  The  Kihongi 
is  confessedly,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  an  illustration  of 
the  Chinazation  then  in  progress  at  the  Court.  Its  model,  ita 
whole  effort  and  intention,  is  the  inculcating  of  Chinese  ideas 
literary  and  political.  It  cribs  whole  pages  from  Chinese  books 
long  post  dating  the  events  of  which  the  Nihongi  is  supposed  to 
be  giving  the  true  account.  As  a  record  even  of  contemporary 
events  its  authors  are  looking  through  glasses  of  one  special  tint, 
and  wliile  it  can  be  given  much  credit  for  its  account  of  contem- 
porary events  it  can  be  given  very  little  as  to  events  of  the  past. 
AVhen  we  add  to  this  the  revision  of  the  records  in  the  interest 
of  reigning  monarchs,  as  repeatedly  takes  place  during  Japanese 
history,  revisions  devoted  to  bringing  past  records  into  line  with 
present  interests,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  using  the  Nihongi  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  past  it  is  necessary  to 
pick  out  strictly  the  facts  involved  and  separate  everything 
extraneous  especially  as  to  those  matters  relating  to  ceremonial. 
The  authors  of  the  Nihongi  were  interested  in  two  things,  first, 
to  elevate  the  dignity  of  the  Japanese  Court  and  People;  second, 
to  carry  through  some  sort  of  analogy  in  the  past  with  its  larger 
and  civilized  neighbour.  The  Kojiki  is  much  in  the  same  boat. 
It  is  written  in  Japanese  (the  Chinese  ideograph  being  used 
phonetically  to  a  large  extent)  and  may  slightly  ante-date  the 
compilation  of  the  Nihongi.  It  is,  however,  far  less  formal  a  docu- 
ment than  the  Nihongi.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  narrative  taken 
down  from  verbal  dictation,  and  its  presentation  in  the  native  dress 
and  not  in  the  laboured  style  and  dress  of  a  foreign  language 
gives  reason  to  l)elieve  the  account  of  its  origin  is  correct.  It  is 
decidedly  more  spontaneous.  Its  author  was  also  (later)  one  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Nihongi.  Important  indications  of  those 
early  times  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Shinto  Eituals,  or 
ceremonial  of  the  native  religion.  Although  those  were  not 
collected  in  book  form  until  much  later  (the  9th  century)  they 
bear  on  their  face  much  ancient  matter.  The  primitive  firms 
had  to  struggle  against  being  displaced  by  a  later  and  hostile 
religion,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  which  is  known — 552AD. 
Good  authorities  allow  them  therefore  a  date  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  We  can  glean  from  them  the  existence  of  a  priest- 
king,  one  of  the  main  duties  of  whom  is  to  perform  oblations  and 
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purifications  before  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people. 
This  priest-king  is  supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  descended 
from  the  very  gods  to  whom  he  makes  the  stierifices.  He  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  l>y  two  priestly  clans  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifices  some  form  of  tuxatitju  and  of  slavery  was  in 
existence.  The  offerings  made  are  those  of  an  agricultural  people. 
The  prayers  are  made  in  behalf  of  an  agricultural  people — for 
rain,  good  harvests,  freedom  from  unfavourable  natural 
phenomena  such  as  earthquakes'  floods  and  pestilence.  These 
prayers  show  a  people  which  have  abandoned  their  nomadic  life 
and  have  developed  some  manufactures — rough  pottery,  weaving, 
jewelry.  They  are  purely  ceremonial  and  are  without  ethical 
value,  a  fact  of  no  little  importance  in  showing  that  the  nation 
had  not  yet  risen  beyond  the  purely  practical  matters  of  their 
daily  existence.  Jlentally  they  were  still  living  in  their  tents 
on  the  plains  of -Asia. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  these  Shinto  Rituals  can  be  dove- 
tailed in  with  what  can  be  extracted  from  the  Kojiki  and 
Nihongi.  These  in  their  earliest  history  can  be  taken  to  give 
us  a  people  gradually  consolidating  by  means  of  tribal  wars 
into  one  people  through  the  predominance  of  the  conquer- 
ing Southern  clan.  By  the  tiiird  century  A.D.  a  national 
element  in  politics  begins  to  develop.  With  records  of  wars  and 
rebellions — the  latter  becoming  more  and  more  accentuated — we 
begin  to  hear  more  of  foreign  neighbours,  of  improvements  in  the 
way  of  public  works,  of  operations  requiring  some  system  in  the 
army  and  the  civil  service.  This  element  increases  fi-om  monaich 
to  monarch.  Myth  and  legend  are  badly  intermingled  but  the 
troubles  following  the  death  of  Shujin  (B.C.  33),  the  improvements 
carried  out  by  Nintoku  (310-399  AD.),  and  the  reign  of  that 
turbulent  monarch  Yuriaku  (456-479  A.D.)  have  enough  kin- 
ship in  tone  to  give  the  impression  of  some  real  history  in 
refeience  to  the  first  named,  although  the  date  is  purely 
imaginary.  We  can  very  safely  assume  that  when  the  Buddhist 
missionaries  landed  in  Japan  in  552  A.  D.  they  found  a  Court 
in  which  some  forms  of  etiquette  had  sprung  up  common  to 
neighbouring  peoples,  and  naturalized  now  among  a  people  who 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  had  an  opportunity,  through 
Chinese  books  and  intercourse,  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
"  Things  Chinese."  Etiquette,  it  can  be  added,  is  not  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  It  is  more  or  less  elaborately  developed  among 
savages  and  is  a  plant  that  needs  but  favourable  nourishment  to 
develop  into  an  oversliadowing  tree.  When  Captain  Cook 
landed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1778  he  found  a  naked  savage 
as  king,  with  a  very  elaborate  court  etiquette.  A  scant  hundred 
years  later,  at  the  collapse  of  the  Hawaian  monarchy,  we  find  an 
etiquette  rivalling  that  of  the  proudest  European  States,  and 
modelled  on  it.  The  king  had  put  on  moreclolhes  and  altered  the 
cut.  That  was  the  chnnge.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  ceremonial  of  this  Polynesian  people,  their  developed  myths 
and  worship,  and  a  by  no  means  crude  political  system,  we  have 
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very  little  reason  to  give  the  Japanese  of  405  A.  D.  the  pre- 
ference ;  beyond  the  fact  that  events  following  the  same  conditions 
carried  the  Japanese  onward  into  tlio  career  of  a  great  people. 
King  Kaniehameha  and  his  people,  if  born  into  a  different  period 
of  the  world's  history  and  into  a  different  habitat,  from  all  mental 
characteristics  would  have  done  the  same. 

The  change  in  Japan  came  confessedly  with  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  learning.  We  have  said  that  the  times  were  rough. 
'Ihey  were  a  people  who  still  buried  in  dolmens,  lieaping  up 
huge  mounds  over  their  deceased  chiefs,  and  sacrificing  human 
victims  at  their  tombs.  The  very  nature  of  tlieir  worship  is  sug- 
gestive of  their  lives  as  nomad.-'.  Their  object  of  worship  was  a 
mirror  and  a  sword  ;  which,  even  in  the  legends,  were  not  given 
a  settled  homo  until  the  first  century  A.D.  Tlie  nature  of  this 
worship  curiously  recalls  that  of  another  wandering  and  kindred 
people.  Herodotus,  writing  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  tells  us 
that  the  Scythians  worshipped  a  naked  sword  planted  in  the 
ground.  Other  gods  they  had  none.  They,  too,  buried  their 
chiefs  and  heaped  huge  mounds  upon  them,  and  bloody  was  the 
human  sacrifice  at  their  tombs.  They,  too,  buried  victims  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  earth,  and  left  them  to  perish  of  thirst  and 
starvation  and  to  have  their  eyes  picked  out  by  the  birds.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  Tartar  origin  of  the  Japanese  their 
kindred  habits  to  the  people  of  the  great  plains  of  North 
Asia  would  dispel  such  doubt.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  Shinto.  Shinto,  at  the  time  we  first  get  a 
glimpse  of  it,  crude  as  it  is,  had  become  a  genuine  religious  cult 
carried  far  beyond  the  household  worship.  The  king  worships 
gods,  his  own  ancestors  to  be  .sure,  but  still  removed  from  any 
earthly  habitat ;  and  as  the  people  base  their  own  worship  on  that 
of  their  leaders,  the  people  likewise,  it  can  be  presumed,  had  given 
to  their  own  ancestors  a  wider  range  in  the  post-mortem  condi-i 
tion  than  that  of  mere  ghosts.*     The  importhnt  poiut  to  us  i.s, 

*  [Note. — 1907]  As  to  the  question  of  nature  worship  and  ancestor 
worship  in  ancient  Japan,  it  slipuld  be  said  that  the  only  authorities — 
the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi — iire  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  imperial  house, 
and  rehgion,  when  mentioned  at  all,  is  incidental.  The  Kojiki  is  the  more 
valuable  record  of  the  earliest  period  as  buing  mainly  a  plain  tale  of 
folklore  ;  whereas  the  Nihongi  gives  distinct  evidence  of  being  part  of  a 
propaganda  in  favour  of  the  imperial  house.  The  gods  are  indeed  referred 
to  in  the  Kojiki  much  as  nature  gods;  but  (I)  the  term  fcami  (translated 
"  deity"),  used  indifferently  for  gods,  emperors,  ghosts,  or  living  chieftains 
—any  superior — is  in  the  "  Records  "  equally  hazy  in  its  use.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "  heavenly  deities,"  who  do  nothing  and  disappear,  gods 
and  men  are  thorouglily  intermixed  ;  a  temple  is  raised  equally  to  the  sun 
goddess  and  to  Yamato-taki  (Kojiki  p.  198,  222).  That  is,  the  gods  are 
thoroughly  anthropomorphic.  It  should  be  added  that  the  prefaces  iu 
reference  to  the  "heavenly  deities,"  in  both  Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  are 
plainly  manufactured.  (2)  The  deities  worshipped  by  these  early  emperors 
are  their  divine  relatious.  In  fact,  the  gods  form  a  great  family  of  rela* 
tious — with  the  exception  of  certain  swarms  of  bad  deities,  the  tales 
concerniiig  whom  are  plainly  enough  an  echo  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  imperial  clan  iu  subduing  the  land.  (3)  There  is  direct  indica- 
tion that  it  was  not  only  the  emperors  who  worshipped  their  anoestorSi 
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that  at  the  period  of  the  Buddhist  invasion  in  552  A.D.  there 
was  a  priesthood  of  no  small  power  to  contest  its  advance.  That 
Shinto  was  to  go  down  before  the  advanced  cult  of  Buddhism  was 
a  foregone  conclusion ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  severe  one  lasting, 
despite  of  official  support  for  the  invading  creed,  at  least  a 
generation,  and  in   its  victory  Buddhism  had  to  incorporate  a 

The  chiefs  of  Adzumi  worship  Izanagi  as  their  ancestor.  [Adzvmi  no 
muraji).  This  term,  tmiraji,  we  are  told  (Nihongi  p.  27)  is  a  designation 
of  rank.  These  chiefs,  it  can  be  reasonably  concluded,  were  not  the  only 
chiefs  to  worship  their  ancestors.  Descent  from  "  earthly  deities  " — i  e. 
deities  born  of  earth  or  living  on  earth — is  fiequently  mentioned  (Kojiki 
p.p.  50,  110,  112,  132,  137,  144,  178,  223).  (4)  It  is  of  interest  to  find 
the  sun  goddess  practising  the  same  rites  (olio-nihe;  first  rice)  as  is 
practised  by  the  emperors  acting  as  chief  priests.  Priest  and  king 
are  identical  in  these  early  records  (Nihongi  p  155).  This  connecliou 
with  the  divine  ancestress  is  direct  throughout.  Jimmu  is,  of  course, 
divinely  descended  from  the  Sun  goddess  who  is  his  great-great-graud 
mother  (Kojiki  136,  137) ;  his  children  are  deities  on  both  sides  for  he 
marries  a  deity  (Kojiki  145,  149);  and  it  is  the  sun  goddess  imd  her  sisters 
who  send  Jingo  travelling  to  Korea.  Chuai  is  worshipping  them  when 
stricken  down  (Kojiki  p.  23]).  It  is  difficult  to  find  support  for  Doctor 
Knox's  hypothesis  that  the  family  is  a  lale  institution  in  Japanese  life 
and  that  ancestor  worship  was  introduced  from  China  (Development  of 
Eeligion  in  Japan  p.p.  27,  31,  66-67,  173-175,  189-191)  There  is  marriage 
and  giving  in  marriage  and  display  of  deep  marital  affection,  from  the 
fabulous  tale  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami  down  to  the  time  of  lugio  (415  A.D.) 
who  had  to  revise  the  family  lists  in  order  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  There  is  no  break  in  tlie  record  until  the  time  of  Bichiu  is  reached 
— i.e.  the  introduction  of  Chinese  literature  405  A.D. ;  and  then  it  is  a 
political  break,  not  a  religious  one.  With  Buddhism  (552  A.D.)  comes  a 
religious  break  ;  but,  as  stated  above,  there  is  long  before  reference  to 
anceRtor  worship.  It  can  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  writers  of  the  Kojiki 
and  Nihongi  carry  back  into  the  past  their  own  ideas,  but  the  same  can 
be  said  in  the  reverse  sense  and  with  more  reason  as  to  nature  worship, 
that  the  writers,  in  their  apothessis  of  the  emperors,  have  removed 
their  divine  ancestors  further  from  the  human  sphere.  In  fact  the 
question  between  ancestor  and  nature  worship  is  really  a  psychological 
one.  We  have  lost  or  misused  existing  evidence.  The  early  explorers 
were  not  anthropologists  or  archseologists.  These  sciences  did  not  exist. 
Existing  savage  races  are  now  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  contact  with 
the  cults  of  higher  peoples.  It  comes  dawn  then  to  a  question  of  mental 
development:  as  to  whether  physical  affections,  such  as  found  in  animals 
and  the  child,  have  priority  ;  and  whether  religion  did  not  have  to  wait 
on  the  development  of  a  science,  primitive  and  defective  as  it  was,  to  ask 
the  question — "Why?"  To-day,  savage  or  civilized,  we  labour  under  a 
load  of  "  social  heredity  "  which  clouds  this  question.  It  is  difficult  to 
grant  any  such  very  primitive  condition  of  the  early  Japanese  as  Doctor 
Knox's  liypothesis  requiries.  There  are  indeed  traces  of  matriarchy 
(Kojiki  p  p.  113,  129,  264,  266,  268)  but  they  are  significant  of  what  is 
there  taerely  as  an  echo  of  the  past.  The  importance  attached  to  dreams, 
the  elaborate  burials  and  sacrifious  at  tombs,  the  confusion  between  miya 
as  palace  and  temple,  the  influence  of  curses,  the  influence  of  spirits,  the 
negative  evidence  in  reference  to  Japanese  religion  as  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Chamberlain  (Kojiki-introduotion  p.  LX) — viz:  that  earthquakes 
and  tidal  waves  were  not  objects  of  superstition  in  this  country  devastated 
frequently  by  both,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  star  worship,  or  any  idea  of 
incarnation  or  transmigration,  certainly  do  not  support  nature  worship  as 
the  original  foundation  of  Japanese  religious  life.  The  nature  worship  is 
entirely  too  formally  developed  in  the  only  auciont  authorities  to  there 
claim  originality. 
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large  nuraher  of  Shinto  beliefs  into  its  own  worship.  Shinto 
always  held  its  own  among  the  populace  at  large,  even  if  its 
separate  practice  fell  into  disuse.  It  can  be  added  that  there 
was  not  a  heait-felt  conversion  of  the  nation,  a  turning  away 
from  false  gods.  Such  events  rarely  take  place  in  histoiy.  The 
change  was  imposed  by  the  higher  on  the  lower.  It  was  a 
change  of  conviction  or  convenience  or  possibly  both  of  the  men 
in  power  ;  and  when  these  had  settled  their  differences,  largely 
by  the  sword,  the  new  cult  was  imposed  on  the  lower  people. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventh  ceiituiy  A.  D.,  therefore,  we  find 
monarchy  based  on  Chinese  models  fully  established  and  secured 
by  several  generations  of  usage.  But  this  early  period  also 
contains  the  first  development  of  most  of  the  institutions  later 
found  in  its  history.  The  most  imix)rtant  of  the.=^e  is  a  caste 
system.  Slavery,  in  the  sense  of  man  as  a  chattel,  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  Japan.  All  through  the  early  period  it  is  as  much 
an  institution  as  slavery  was  in  Europe  up  to  the  16th  century. 
1  he  slaves  were  prisoners  taken  in  war  or  kidnapped — Koreans 
and  Chinese — remnants  of  the  Ainu  aborigines  who  had  chosen 
to  remain  on  the  land  and  submit  to  the  conquerors,  or  criminals. 
They  had  no  rights  of  any  kind  except  that  natural  interest 
which  sometimes  impels  a  man  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  his  live 
stock  by  keeping  up  their  condition.  The  common  people,  in 
comparison,  had  some  privileges,  but  serfdom  is  a  well  marked 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  (4th  century). 
A  man  was  not  so  placed  that  he  could  come  and  go  whither  and 
when  he  pleased.  That  is  purely  of  recent  growth,  common  to 
savages  (at  their  own  risk)  and  to  the  more  highly  developed 
races  of  modern  time  (at  no  risk).  The  different  occupations 
were  classed  and  herded  together  and  their  practice  became  here- 
ditary. The  Nihongi  chronicles  the  formation  of  the  people  into 
these  Be  or  guilds,  in  due  time  turned  over  to  the  control  of  an 
hereditary  chief.  There  is  little  reference  to  the  people  outside 
of  these  Be.  In  the  rough  and  tumble  period  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian,  era  their  condition  was  palpably  better  than  it 
was  later.  In  the  tribal  condition  the  clan  partook  or  was 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  blood  of  the  chief.  Much  stress  is 
l;iid  in  these  early  times  on  the  Uji. or  clsin  house.  But  at  the 
close  of  this  period  (the  5th  century)  the  immediate  retainers 
of  the  chiefs  are  drawing  apart  into  a  separate  and  dominant 
stratum.  Less  is  heard  of  territorial  nobles  in  theif  fiefs  and 
more  is  heard  of  ambitious  chiefs  at  the  head  of  soldiery.  When 
such  men  began  to  move  beyond  their  bailiwick  in  this  hostile 
style  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  professional  man-at-arms  had 
made  some,  development,  We  have  the  more  mercenary  s])irit 
displayed  in  Sashihire  who  betrays  and  slays  his  master  Prince 
Nakatsu  (A.D.  399),  a  deed  in  which  not  the  mere  act  of  treachery 
is  involved  but  the  knowledge  of  the  traitor  that  he  can  deliver 
to  the  enemy  the  full  fruit  of  the  treason.  The  position  of  the 
clan  chief  has  changed  previous  to  this  period.  He  first  appears 
at  the  head  of  a  hostile  or  allied  clan;  later,  eveu  when  the 
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imperial  supremacy  is  assured,  he  is  often  in  open  rebellion  as  a 
right;  or  comes  to  the  support,  as  a  favour,  of  his  suzerain.  At 
the  close  of  the  period,  although  his  ancient  relation  to  his  clan 
remains  unchanged  in  theory  in  many  cases,  as  shown  by  the 
genealogies  compiled  for  him  by  the  authors  of  the  Kojiki  and 
Nihongi,  yet  also  he  is  now  transferred  from  place  to  place.  The 
conferring  of  the  headship  of  a  be,  the  formation  of  a  new  be  and 
appointment  to  its  headship,  marks  the  increase  of  the  central 
power  by  its  changing  its  officials  at  will,  and  more  palpably  by 
the  nature  of  such  changes  as  rewards  and  punishments.  As  we 
have  said,  the  caste  system  is  fully  formed,  but  some  elasticity 
still  remained.  This  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  new  names 
and  the  evident  assumption  of  dignity  by  people  who  had  little 
claim  to  it,  for  in  the  reign  of  Ingio  (412  AD)  there  was  a 
grand  overhauling  of  the  whole  College  of  Heralds.  Claimants 
to  titles  and  dignities  by  descent  were  put  to  the  somewhat 
strenuous  test  of  plunging  their  arms  in  hot  water,  the  uninjured 
being  supposed  to  have  proved  their  claim.  As  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  cake  was  too  widely  distiibuted  and  the  importance 
of  the  upper  classes  thereby  diminished  by  too  wide  dis- 
persion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  none  of  the  king's  important 
adherents  suffered  by  this  test.  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  "  or  in  this  case  the  hot  water. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  mental  effects  of  this  change 
of  their  environment  on  tlie  Japanese  people.  Their  early 
literature  not  being  reduced  to  writing  its  form  will  be  more  or 
less  influenced  by  later  writers  who  would  hardly  be  swayed  by 
archaeological  enthusiasm,  'i'he  rituals  of  Shinto  would  be  given 
a  severity  and  completeness  of  form  by  the  leciters  that  the 
secular  poetry  would  not  enjoy.  There  are  no  Japanese  epics 
comparable  to  the  Homeric  poems  which  took  on  all  the  sanctity 
of  religious  recital.  The  Japanese  poems  are  lyrics,  almost 
street  songs.  Fortunately  their  very  insignificance  bears  on  the 
face  the  probability  of  their  originality.  The  poems  of  tho 
Kojiki  and  Nihougi  show  a  great  deal  of  vigour, 

"  Ho  !  now  is  the  time  ; 

"  Ho  !  now  is  the  time ; 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  Psha  I 

"  Even  now 

"  My  boys ! 

"  Even  now 

"  My  boys ! 
Sang  the  warriors  of  Jimmu.     "We  can  almost  hear  the  tramp  of 
their  hoofs.*     However  there  are  poems  showing  love  of  nature 

•  The  song  is  taken  from  JFr.  W.  G.  Aston's  translation  of  the 
Niliongi.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  ("Essays  of  an  Ameiicauist "  p.  285) 
comments  oa  repetition  as  the  essential  of  poetic  form  in  the  poetry  of 
savage  races.  Note  however  the  real  depth  of  thought  In  tho  following 
specimen  he  gives  (loo.  cit.  p.  292)  of  a  Pawnee  war  soug  : 
"  Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 
"  Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 
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and  no  little  ingenuity  of  thought,  and  later  poems  of  the   sixth 
century  show  no  small  gift  of  expression. 

Perhaps  tlie  following  will  he  more  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
picture  of  cannubial  grief  of  the  reign  of  Kotoku  (649  A.D.). 
It  has  its  limitations. 

"  On  a  mountain  streamf 

"  Two  mandarin  ducks  there  be, 

"  Well  niatclied  together : — 

"  But  the  wife  who  was  a  like  mate  for  me 

"  Who  is  it  that  has  taken  away  ? 
Fancy  has  never  been  a  trait  of  the  Japanese.  To  personify 
Nature  or  his  mistress's  eyebrows  does  not  come  within  the 
range  of  the  Japanese  lover.  His  comparisons  are  direct.  The 
oranges  on  a  bough  are  "  strung  as  pearls  ai'c  strung  on  the  same 
string."  His  mistress's  hair  is  like  silk  ;  her  eyebrows  dark  as 
the  raven's  wing  ;  but  she  never 

"  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night,  like  a  rich  jewel 

"  in  an  Ethiop's  ear  ;  Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  fur  earth 

"  too  dear, 
or  as  little  would  the  maiden  invoke  her  lover  in  such  terms  as 

"  Come  night,  come,  Romeo,  come,  thou  day  in  night ; 

"  For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 

"  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 
The  last  line  might  have  been  written  by  a  Japanese  poet.  The 
effect  given  to  it  by  the  accompanying  lines  is  not  part  of  his 
equipment.  Even  in  their  dealings  direct  with  nature  this 
unimaginative,  almost  prosaic,  standpoint  is  taken.  This  is  the 
more  striking  as  their  religious  system  of  ancestor  worsliip  in  its 
early  form  is  so  mixed  with  nature  worship  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  two.  Their  gods  are  intensely  personal  gods,  so 
Japanese  in  character  and  attributes  that  they  cannot  be  conceived 
■as  the  gods  of  any  other  people.  Their  living  memory  still 
clings  to  the  nostrils  of  the  race.  This  is  a  very  different  stage 
from  that  of  the  (ireek  gods  who  were  so  cosmopolitan  in 
character  as  to  be  often  fathered  by  tlie  Greeks  themselves  on 
other  nations,  and  so  akin  to  strange  gods  as  to  be  readily 
adopted  by  other  nations.  But  this  very  intensity  of  per- 
sonality seemed  to  prevent  the  attrilniting  of  the  powers  and 
peculiarities  of  existing  men  to  the  visible  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  historical   character   of  these   gods  was   still  too   fresh  to 


"  Let  us  aes,  is  this  real, 

*'  Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

"This  life  lam  living? 

"  Ye  Gods,  who  dwell  everywhcra, 

"  Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

"  This  life  I  am  living. 
There  is,  o€  course,  uo  reason  to  believe  this  idea  to  bo  ludiau.     It  is 
probably  (oi:  certainly)  borrowed  from    the   civilized    thought    of    tlie 
environment. 

+  Translation  of  the  Nihongi-W.  G/  Aston,    Vol.  II  p.  235. 
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be  lost  in  a  personification  of  these  visible  powers  of  nature.  Man, 
nature,  and  woman  were  still  on  those  even  terms  of  which  says 
Poliziano 

"  Zefiro  il  prato  di  rugiada  bagna," 

"  Spargendolo  di  mille  vaghi  odori ;  " 

"  Ovungue  vola,  veste  la  campagna  " 

"  Di  rose  gigli  violette  e  fiori : 

"  L'erba  di  sue  belleze  ha  meraviglia 

"  Bianca  cilestra  pallida  e  vermiglia."* 
A  savage  people  are  characterized  by  thoughtlessness.  The 
Japanese  for  generations,  however,  had  reached  the  thinking 
stage.  Independently  they  would  have  probably  developed  a 
limited  civilization  of  their  own  That  it  would  have  been  of  a 
high  grade  is  doubtful.  No  nation  has  done  s )  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world.  The  friction  of  external  stimulus  is  necessary.  The 
mind  must  have  extraneous  material  to  work  upon.  It  operates 
largely  by  what  has  been  called  "  suggestion."  It  is  the  material 
so  received  that  is  elaborated  and  to  which  progress  is  owing. 
The  development  of  nations  follows  the  analogy  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  If  the  Japanese  had  been  left  strictly  to 
themselves  to  develop  a  national  civilization,  the  mean  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  people,  we  should  probably  have  had 
such  results  as  we  find  in  America  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  is  to  some  extent  shown  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Japanese  themselves ;  although  the  isolation  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  at  times  was  never  so  great  as  to  entirely  exclude 
the  ideas  obtained  from  their  continental  neighbours,  and  later  on 
from  Europe.  One  impression  we  get  of  this  early  time  is  the 
smallness  and  insignificance  of  the  nation.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  an  ambitious,  warlike,  and  thickly  populated  country,  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  neighbouring  peoples  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  leaving  that  contact  in  such  an  undeveloped  condition. 
The  Japanese  plainly  were  not  pressed  for  room,  either  physically 
or  commercially,  or  the  immediate  result  of  the  vista  of  this  rich 
booty  but  a  short  distance  across  the  sea  would  have  given  rise  to 
a  reflex  wave  of  invasion,  which  would  have  sent  them  again 
toward  the  continent ;  as  it  did  centuries  later  when  Japan 
had  become  populous  and  strong.  On  the  contrary,  this  contact 
with  Chinese  civilization  in  552  A.D.  had  the  startling  result  of 
putting  an  almost  immediate  stop  to  the  raids  on  Korea.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  invasion  of  Hideyoshi 

*  Appreciation  of  nature  as  liviug— the  "  pantheistic  spirit  " — is  not 
universal  even  in  western  literature.  Such  an  acute  critic  as  Mr.  JIol- 
menti  considers  it  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The 
South— ancient  and  modern — he  regards  as  decidedly  given  to  making 
man  the  central  theme  around  which  fancy  and  imagination  are  to  weave 
their  thought.  Nature  is  only  used  to  set  off  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  central  tlieme.  Painters,  poets,  and  prose  writovs 
appreciate  nature  but  do  not  make  themselves  a  part  of  it.  This  is  a 
new  feature  of  Italian  literature.  See  his  graceful  "  Life  of  Antonio 
Fogazzaro  "  pp  75 — 95.  The  quotation  is  from  Poliziano's  Prose  Yolgaii 
— "  La  Gipstra  etc."  14b  I.  C,  77. 
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«t  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Korea  is  not  attacked  by  her 
warlike  neighhours.  A  result  due  to  and  concomitant  with  the 
fact  that  the  relntions  now  assumed  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Continent  were  not  of  a  cmiimercial  character.  This  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance,  for  instead  of  the  lively  friction  due  to  the 
(flashing  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  two  peoples,  the  turning  of 
excess  energy  into  such  practical  channels,  we  liave  the  deadening 
influence  of  a  purely  literary  contact  of  a  people  far  advanced  in 
development  on  a  people  as  yet  in  a  very  crude  condition.  The 
Japanese  at  this  stage  could  not  compete  with  the  Chinese. 
I'hey  could  simj>ly  borrow.  It  was  necessary  first  for  them  to 
make  themselves  thorougldy  familiar  with  their  model  and  to 
confine  themselves  within  its  limits. 

This  conservatism  is  largely  due  to  the  classifying  functions 
of  the  mind.  The  multifold  facts  of  life  to  be  of  use  must  be 
passed  into  various  categoiies,  and  in  the  absence  of  fresh 
material  everything  tends  to  pass  into  hard  and  fast  formulae. 
It  is  Nature  that  supplies  the  new  material  for  the  mind  to 
elaborate.  The  Japanese,  at  this  period,  on  the  mental  side  had 
nothing  to  bring  to  the  new  combination.  They  were  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chinese  and  first  had  to  learn  their  lesson  before 
they  could  turn  to  account  the  new  phase  of  their  former 
surroundings,  the  new  light  shed  on  such  surroundings.  So  they 
did  in  subsequent  contacts  with  China  and  with  Europe  until  they 
exhausted  the  diflTerent  phases  of  their  fresh  materials.  Their  first 
contact  with  China — simply  of  the  Japanese  mind  (the  upper 
classes)  and  not  also  of  the  Japanese  body  (the  lower  classes) — 
was  unfortunate.  It  stunted  the  growth  of  an  active  people.  They 
were  also  unfortunate  in  the  nature  of  the  model  presented  to 
them.  This  had  long  passed  any  active  stage  of  growth.  It  had 
reached  the  point  of  pessimism  and  distrust.  It  preached  the 
illusory  unstable  flux  of  man's  contact  with  nature  and  advocated 
not  conservatism  but  resignation,  not  stability  but  dry  rot.  There 
was  no  ideal  goal  to  be  sought  by  man.  Unrest,  change  of 
environment,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  world's  difiiculties.  The 
ideal  was  to  rest  content  with  the  accustomed  ;  the  past,  as  made 
familiar  to  the  present,  was  to  be  clung  to  at  every  cost  to  avoid 
the  pain  of  change.  For  this  purpose  it  turns  to  the  practical. 
It  excludes — or  ignores — everything  not  related  to  the  immediately 
tangible.  The  Japanese  ruling  classes  took  over  this  philosopy 
eu  masse.  They  swallowed  the  bolus  whole  and  it  was  never 
modified  in  digestion.  The  lower  classes  had  not  reached  that 
stage  where  they  think  at  all.  It  is  not  often,  and  in  but  few 
places,  where  they  think  to-day.  And  as  the  mob,  so  this 
Japane.?e  people  were  ruled  by  the  "  suggestions  "  passed  on  to 
them  by  their  rulers.  No  hypnotic  patient  could  act  more 
automatically.  There  is  very  little  etliical  element  involved  at 
this  stage  of  Japanese  progress.  Even  their  intelligent  efforts 
are  cluni.sy.  They  appropriate  whatever  they  can  grasp  the  use 
of— caps  and  feathers  and  white  pheasants  and  general  court 
plunder — and  their  appropriation  is  clumsy  enough  if  one  can 
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judge  by  results.  The  friction  caused  by  constant  cliaTiges  in 
the  political  system  gives  no  small  amount  of  trouble.  There 
are  constant  reports  of  inefficient  and  oppressive  ofKciiils,  who 
h.ive  to  be  removed,  sometimes  by  force.  The  people  suffer  from 
famine  nnd  pestilence  and  forced  labour.  Brigandage  is  com- 
mon. And  at  least  two  adjustments  are  found  necessary  before 
any  degree  of  smoothness  is  obtained  for  the  new  machinery  ; 
in  604  A. D.  and  again  in  645  A.D.  Co-ordination  of  parts  is 
therefore  not  good  as  yet  although  all  the  elements  are  there. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  art  deserving  the  name  appe:ir  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  They  are  Chinese  and  Korean  or 
copies  of  Korean  and  Chinese  art.  The  demand  for  these  foreign 
teachers  steadily  holds.  At  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
NiiioTigi  the  native  has  not  j'et  come  forward.  What  the 
period,  therefore,  has  mainly  to  show  is  the  imitative  power  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  power  in  which,  as  yet,  the  plus  factor,  that 
excess  of  effort  in  response  to  stimulus,  has  barely  made  an  ap- 
pearance. 


§4. 

The  close  of  the  seventh  century,  as  described  in  the  Nihongi, 
shows  us  the  Japanese  monarchy  in  its  full  development.  We 
have  an  absolute  priest-king  of  divine  descent,  and  a  caste 
system  of  great  elaboration  in  whicli  the  different  layers  are 
sharply  marked  off.  The  upper  layer — the  nobles — ^is  highly 
differentiated,  and  ceremonial  has  stiffened  into  elaborate 
foi  mulas.  The  whole  system  is  copied  but  the  very  lack  of  present 
ability  to  originate  makes  the  sanction  of  the  model  still  more 
severe,  and  the  nature  of  the  model  is  not  such  as  to  encourage 
innovation.  A  system  purely  bi-polar  in  character  and  confining 
the  relations  between  the  Ego  and  the  Alter  to  formula,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
altruistic  development.  There  is  much  written  about  the 
benevolence,  the  patriarchal  character,  of  the  early  Japanese 
government ;  the  fatherly  care  of  his  people  by  the  priest-king. 
This  is  fiir  wide  of  the  truth.  Altruism  implies  a  transfer  of 
one's  personality  into  the  sphere  of  the  Alter,  and  nothing  is 
fuither  from  fnct  than  any  such  relation  existing  in  the  mind  of 
the  Mikado.  Or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  minds  of  the  nobles. 
Or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  minds  oi  the  Japanese  people.  Every 
change  involving  the  political  condition  of  the  people — and 
few  are  for  the  better — have  common  and  easily  trnced  political 
reasons.  Benevolence  is  at  a  discount.  We  shall  have  to  speak 
of  this  trait  more  than  once  as  Ave  deal  with  later  times,  and 
see  how  it  either  never  developed  or  how  the  reverse — the  iron 
l;iw  of  custom — became  more  and  more  ground  into  the  j.'eneral 
character    of   the    people.     Benevolence    is    ethical.     Custom 
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is  not.  What  the  people  received  from  the  new  flevelop- 
nient  was  formula.  A  formula  far  in  advance  of  anything  of 
their  own  but  which  bound  them  hard  and  fast.  Tiie  relations 
between  the  classes,  and  between  the  clashes  and  the  king,  was 
summed  up  in  the  word  "Duty."  The  faint  patriarclial  and  clan 
system  detected  in  the  earlier  records  now  disappears  altdirether. 
The  imperial  system  shines  out  in  all  its  nakedness  in  Kotoku 
(645  A,D.),  "  Now  no  long  time  has  elapsed  since  tlie  cnpital  was 
"  removed,  so  that  so  far  from  being  at  home,  we  are,  as  it  were, 
"  strangers.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  avoid  employing  tlie 
"  people,  and  they  have  therefore  been,  against  Our  will,  corn- 
"  polled  to  labour."  The  saving  clause  "  against  our  will  "  does 
not  hide  the  compulsion  of  the  labour.  And  so  the  registration 
and  enumeration  of  the  people  in  this  reign  dues  not  hide  the 
increased  efficiency  in  taxing  and  controlling  them.  One  feature 
is  a  general  disarmament ;  except  that  on  the  frontier,  subject  to 
attacks  from  the  Yemishi,  the  people  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
arms.  The  "  black  headed  people "  have  a  distinct  duty  to 
their  monarch.  He  has  a  duty  to  the  gods,  and  in  this  indirect 
way  only  a  duty  to  his  people;  for  failure  to  propitiate  tliem 
may  make  his  people  suffer,  cause  disturbance  in  the  land,  and 
imperil  the  peace  of  the  monarch's  throne.  An  unwortliy 
monarch  is  unworthy  to  reign,  and  the  throne  of  these  early 
Mikados  was  very  unsettled  ground.  Reigns  were  short  and 
retirement  or  assassination  figures  frequently  in  their  annals. 
On  the  assassination  of  her  powerful  favourite,  Iruka,  Kotoku's 
aunt  abdicates  in  his  favour  and  conspiracy  is  doubly  crowned 
with  success.  It  is  a  familiar  enough  fact  that  the  obsequious 
flattery  and  formulae  of  eastern  courts  has  no  real  foundation. 
These  affectionate  demonstrations  of  the  people  are  confined  to 
the  lips.  It  is  only  those  so  far  above  them  as  to  be  out  of 
contact  to  whom  these  oriental  peoples  can  feel  not  fear  but 
some  measure  of  affection.  Only  to  a  god  can  they  turn  with 
respect  mixed  with  personal  regard.  These  old  Japanese  were 
no  exception.  The  nobles  feared  and  detested  their  monarch, 
if  their  treatment  of  him  is  any  criterion.  The  people  feared 
and  detested  the  nobles  and  looked  up  to  their  monarcli ; 
but  their  monarch  was  far  removed  out  of  their  reach.  He  no 
longer  moved  among  his  people.  There  was  no  medium  by  which 
they  could  be  brought  together.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
East  have  provided  no  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Hence  the 
future  political  history  of  Japan  v.-as  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

We  have  elsewhere  pointed  to  some  features  characteristic 
of  this  period  of  Japanese  monarchy,  a  period  which  can  be 
placed  between  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  552  A.D. 
and  the  victory  of  the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  Taira  clan  in 
1156  A.D.  One  of  these  features  is  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  monarch.  This  is  marked  by  the  delegation  of  his  political 
power  to  agents,  and  the  crystallization  of  this  delegation  into  a 
hard  and  fast  custom,  a  result  incidental  to  the  Chinese  system 
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hitrodueed,  -which  became  a  dominant  feature  of  Japanese 
civilization.  In  earliest  times  we  have  the  monarch  an  active 
fighting  chief,  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  his  position.  He 
is  frequently  assassinated,  sometimes  removed  by  successful  con- 
spiracy ;  and  suppression  of  rebellion  is  the  main  feature  of  his 
reign.  Later  the  wars  against  the  aborigines  have  drifted  off  to 
the  northern  and  distant  frontier ;  which,  roughly  speaking,  lies 
east  and  west  across  the  island  from  the  Idzu  peninsula.  Even 
above  this  line  the  Japanese  settlements  had  been  pushed,  but  all 
this  fighting  is  as  remote  from  the  conrt  at  Kyoto  as  the  Indian 
wars  from  Washington.  'With  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  however,  and  the  delegation  of  the  monarch's  power 
and  his  retirement  from  their  active  exercise,  his  sacerdotal 
character  becomes  greatly  enhanced.  He  is  no  longer  assassinated. 
If  he  shows  any  desire  to  reign  he  is  removed  and  an  instrument 
more  pliable  to  the  ruling  class  is  substituted  in  his  place. 
Custom  has  bound  him  fast,  and  any  really  able  man  who  reaches 
the  imperial  throne  finds  it  necessary  to  abdicate  in  order  to  reign. 
This,  of  course,  implies  •  successful  conspiracy  on  his  part  against 
the  ruling  clique,  and  it  does  not  often  occur.  Only  toward  tlie 
close  of  the  period  was  the  power  of  the  Fujiwiira  clan  thrown 
off,  and  at  that  time  the  Emperor  himself  had  become  a  Fuji- 
war'a,  so  long  continued  had  been  the  practice  of  taking  the 
imperial  consort  from  this  clan.  The  regency  of  the  ex-emperor 
was  really  only  a  shifting  of  balance  within  the  family  circle. 

Let  us  merely  note  here  this  inviolability  gained  by  the 
transfer  of  active  political  power  to  other  shoulders,  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  priest-king,  this  stripping 
of  his  temporal  power  from  a  Japanese  Pope,  and  make  a  slight 
reference  to  one  other  point;  that  is,  the  influence  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  on  tlie  development.  This  lias  taken  a  course 
pnictically  the  reverse  of  that  of  Europe.  Japan  won  her 
civilization  easily.  Contact  with  China  came  at  a  time  when 
she  had  established  peace  at  home,  and  from  her  situation,  and 
still  more  from  the  character  of  her  neighbours,  was  not  exposed 
to  attacks  from  the  outside.  The  dates  curiously  coincide,  being 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  both  in  Japan  and  iu  western 
Europe.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,  took  place 
under  the  attacks  of  many  hostile  peoples,  and  the  supremacy 
had  first  to  be  determined  between  the  victors  before  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  could  resume  its  course.  Fortunately  for  the 
world's  history,  the  barbarian  tribes  were  not  so  unacquainted 
with  Roman  civilization  as  to  totally  disvalue  it.  Under  the 
fury  of  their  attack,  when  all  passions  were  at  white  heat,  it 
suffered  fearfully  ;  but  a  high  value  was  placed  by  the  barbarians 
on  everything  Roman.  They  knew  enough  about  it  to  be  curious 
concerning  its  method  of  working,  and  that  was  a  very  important 
factor  in  its  paitial  preservation.  They  had  also  been  converted 
to  Christianity — Arianism,  and  a  bitterly  hostile  sect  to  the 
Roman  Church,  but  still  Christianity.  AVith  a  skill  and  organiza- 
tion which  it  has  shown  through  all  its   history,   the   Roman 
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Church  at  once  set  to  work  to  win  over  these  barharians  to 
heiself,  and  her  success  still  more  ensured  the  preservation  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  Roman  world.  But  it  could  only  be  a  preservation 
not  a  development,  and  hence  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe  follow 
on  to  the  immediate  contact  of  the  liarbarian  tribes  and  Roman 
civilization.  Hence  a  period  of  continual  warfare  for  supremacy 
among  the  different  peoples,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  class  and  early  development  of  feudalism.  The  Japan- 
ese show  a  reversal  of  this  development.  Art  and  Government 
developed  at  a  period  of  their  national  life  when  the  internal 
pence  was  being  daily  strengthened  and  when  external  troubles 
did  not  exist.  The  Golden  Age  of  Japanese  art  and  literature 
followed  the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization.  The  whole 
energies  of  the  nation  were  poured  into  this  one  channel. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  not  to  let  the  brilliancy  of  this 
period  (800 — 12U0  A.D.)  of  the  Japanese  monarchy  dazzle  us  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
reform  not  only  came  from  above,  but  it  came  entirely  from 
above  ;  and  the  people  in  general  had  no  part  or  parcel  in  it. 
It  was  not  such  as  to  be  affected  by  the  tenor  of  their  daily  lives. 
"God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  "  and  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  theoretical  reformers  surrounding  the  throne  took  good  care 
that  none  of  their  privileges  were  poached  upon.  The  reform 
of  G45  A.U.  resembles  the  reform  of  1867  inasmuch  as  we  find 
tlie  leaders  of  the  reform  and  their  partisans  all  occupying 
snug  berths  after  the  hurly  burly.  Pensioners  blossomed  out 
into  officials.  Never  had  the  theoretical  reformer  such  a  chance 
in  the  world's  history  as  in  this  Japan  of  645  A.D.  The  in- 
stituiions  suitable  to  themselves  were  imported  ready  made, 
and  the  main  thing  the  lower  classes  seem  to  have  gotten 
out  of  them  was  "  Duty "  with  a  capital  letter  and  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Great  public  works  were  under- 
taken, but  as  villages  were  the  reward  of  public  ofiicials,  as 
guilds  weie  specified  whose  duty  it  was  to  construct  and  guard 
these  public  works,  as  the  idea  of  personal  remuneration  is  a 
new  feature  to-day  of  Japanese  social  life,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
labouring  population  were  substantially  serfs.  Slaves  certainly 
were  used  in  the  early  part  of  this  period.  The  tendency, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  toward  an  elevation  of  their  status 
and  a  depreciation  of  that  of  the  general  populace.  There 
being  no  foreign  wars  the  supply  of  skilled  Chinese  and 
and  Korean  artisans  came  to  an  end,  and  the  value  of  their 
services  raised  their  status.  We  have  increase  of  privileges 
granted  these  people  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  their  services, 
blavery,  as  such,  if  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  monarchy  was 
confined  to  the  criminal  classes.  As  it  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  time  of  peace,  the  caste  system  became  very  inelastic. 
The  governmental  inquiries  and  instructions  are  devoted  to 
measures  directed  to  keep  the  different  classes  within  their  due 
bounds.  The  importance,  especially,  of  keeping  the  people  on  th^i 
land,  of  thus  pxeventing  a  dipiipution  of  the  taxes  in  kind  di^e  to 
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(he  royal  revenue,  is  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  different 
officials — whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite.  The 
population  was  to  some  extent  able  to  change  its  habitat.  The 
"  reform  "  and  registration  of  645  A.D.  had  not  been  completely 
successful  in  that  direction.  They  were  not  yet  imnioveably 
fixed  to  tlie  soil.  Sharp  control,  however,  was  kept  over  theit 
movements  and  constant  are  the  rebukes  to  the  officials  for 
failing  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Go  Kinai  provinces— 
the  district  around  Kyoto  which  had  special  privileges  as  to 
taxation — by  people  from  the  adjoining  province.--.  In  fact  the 
condition  of  the  Japanese  j^iebs  during  the  monarcliy  seems  to 
iiave  been  a  limited  serfdom.  That  they  owed  services  to  their 
lord  was  true ;  but  it  was  the  service  of  the  village,  and  if 
individuals  could  be  spared  fiom  their  services  to  the  community 
they  could  obtain  permission  to  leave.  Communities  being 
interested  in  retaining  their  effective  members  and  preventing  tlie 
dumping  of  useless  members'  from  other  communities  on  them- 
selves were  probably  the  real  reason  of  the  scanty  movement  of 
the  population.  That  the  position  of  the  plebs,  however,  was  not 
an  enviable  one,  is  plain  enough  from  the  annals.  Their  margin 
of  safety  was  small,  and  relief  of  taxes  owing  to  scanty  crops, 
famine,  earthquake,  the  activity  of  Fuji  or  Aso  or  Asama,  and 
particularly  the  pest,  marks  the  frequent  elision  of  this  scanty 
margin  of  safety. 

Nobles  and  the  military  class  can  be  more  summarily 
treated.  As  the  monarchy  developed  out  of  war,  so  the  throne 
from  the  first  was  surrounded  by  a  militant  class  with  all  its 
elaborate  ceremony  and  dress  dear  to  the  military  heart.  As  the 
fighting  line,  however,  faded  away  into  the  Nortli  (he  court 
appointments  became  of  a  purely  civil  character.  In  fact  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  civilized  period  of  Japanese 
society.  Brutal  quarrels,  assassinations,  duels  are  common  enough ; 
but  they  are  a  minor  part  of  tlie  code,  and  are  largely  confined  to 
the  military  class  as  yet  an  unimportant  one  ;  and  harahin  and 
the  iron  code,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  collected  together  by 
lyeyasu,  significantly  begin  to  appear  as  a  major  feature  with  the 
rise  of  that  military  class  into  control.  At  first  the  court  nobles 
carry  out  all  the  duties  of  their  position.  Men  Avrapped  in  the 
luxury  of  the  court,  spending  their  time  in  composing  poetry, 
painting  kakemono,  and  writing  memoirs  of  court  life,  buckle 
on  their  swords  and  go  to  the  frontier  to  maintain  or  to  extend 
the  limit  of  the  Mikado's  government.  In  time  this  earnestness 
fades  away  and  this  work  is  left  to  a  rougher  class  who  make  it  a 
life  business  to  carve  out  Avith  the  sword  a  career  and  fortune  in 
frontier  fiefs  and  fortresses.  A  striking  feature  to  be  noted  in 
this  period  is  the  high  position  of  woman.  She  is  not  shut  up  as 
in  most  oriental  countries.  In  literature  she  stands  in  the  front 
rank  ;  and  generally  her  position  is  that  of  woman  in  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  She  has  never  before  been  ;  n  1  is  never  after  so 
flaitered  and  sought  after,  but  her  political  power  is  nil.  Woman 
ill  Japan  never  reached  the  power  in  the  salon  that  she  had  in 
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the  France  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI,  or  as  she  has 
to-day  ill  the  less  militant  nations  of  Europe. 

The  ninth  sind  tenth  centuries  firm  the  Golden  Age  of 
Japanese  art  and  literature.  To  be  sure  there  were  later  periods 
in  which  the  detail  wjis  worked  more  elaborately,  ))ut  substantially 
nothing  was  added  to  the  principle  involved.  This  early  period 
has  all  the  advantages  of  fresliiiess,  great  vigour,  polish  and 
originality.  There  is  nothing  blase  or  overwrought  or  hysterical 
in  it.  It  advances  with  a  firm  hand,  its  resources  well  under 
control.  The  Japanese  use  their  materials  with  a  master  hand. 
The  model,  the  groundwork,  has,  of  course,  been  Chinese  but  there 
is  no  slavish  imitation.  Artists  and  literary  men  turn  to  the  abun- 
dant materials  around  them.  These  consist  of  a  rich  and  varied 
native  environment,  the  new  wonders  brought  in  the  train  of 
Buddhism  from  far  distant  peoples  of  southern  Asia,  widening 
acquaintance  with  China  allowing  many  ideas  to  filter  in  from 
western  Asia,  and  there  is  a  distinct  trace  of  Persian  influence 
among  the  many  strands  that  go  to  make  up  the  new  woof  that 
the  Japanese  are  weaving.  It  is  a  distinct  era  in  the  nation's 
life  and  is  marked  by  a  breadth  of  view  not  found  later.  Now 
there  is  one  stimulating  factor  to  be  found  in  such  a  condition. 
The  use  of  the  surplus  energy  itself  gives  rise  to  pleasure.  The 
control  of  the  means  to  use  the  many  stimuli  surrounding  and 
acting  on  us  leads,  through  the  excess  of  nervous  discharge,  to 
many  combinations  between  the  materials  on  which  we  act. 
Every  outlet  is  sought  for  the  discharge  of  this  excess.  Mere  imita- 
tion becomes  positively  painful.  The  Japanese  were  very  much 
in  this  psychological  stage  at  this  period.  They  had  a  working 
model,  abundant  materials,  and  were  overflowing  with  life  and 
energy.  Their  model  did,  in  some  respects,  act  as  a  drag  on  them. 
As  said,  China  had  passed  the  age  of  optimism.  Her  influence 
on  Japan  at  this  period  was  that  of  old  age  on  youth.  It  was 
restraining.  It  he'd  up  before  their  eyes  a  mirror  of  high  polish 
but  warned  them  that  the  objects  seen  in  it  were  only  reflections. 
It,  however,  prevented  extravagance  and  in  spite  of  its  vigour 
and  life  Japanese  art  does  not  break  out  of  bounds.  It  is 
powerful  but  it  is  sober. 

The  hardening  effect  of  this  model  is  mainly  seen  on  the 
political  side.  There  is  no  freedom  or  spontaneity  here.  A 
young  and  developing  nation  have,  politically  speaking,  made 
their  home  in  this  hard  inelastic  shell  of  the  Chinese  mollusc  in 
which  crystallization  is  complete  and  to  whose  inequalities  the 
enclosed  living  matter  must  perforce  adapt  itself.  All  subsequent 
history  up  to  the  close  of  the  feudal  regime  in  1867  confines  its 
movement  within  this  shell  of  Chinese  formalism.  It  reaches  its 
highest  detail  at  this  period.  Every  little  minutia  is  provided 
for  its  ceremonial.  Every  function  has  its  separate  oflSciaL 
Where  the  upper  classes  are  all  attached  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  Court  and  Government,  this  formulation,  this  inelasticity,  is 
bound  to  spread  to  the  private  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  so  it 
4id,  to  be  formulated  into  a  legal  code  after  cexituries  of  informal 
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practice.  In  other  terms,  "suggestion"  in  its  psychological  sense 
had  fastened  itself  on  the  main  spring  of  the  Japanese  mental 
machinery.  It  was  not  the  feudal  system  that  put  an  end  to 
Japanese  progress.  The  feudal  system  of  Japan,  unlike  that  of 
Europe,  did  not  spring  up  of  necessity  and  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding disorder.  The  feudal  system  of  Europe  brought  some 
conpensatiou  with  it,  in  at  least  a  strong  aim  of  protection  to  the 
weaker  members  of  the  community  who  clustered  around  the 
feudal  stronghold.  It  was  an  improvement  on  wh-.it  immediately 
preceded  it.  Tlie  Japanese  feudal  system,  on  the  contrary,  sprang 
from  the  selfishness  of  a  peaceful  prosperity.  A  prosperity  in 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  altruistic  sentiment.  With  the 
■weakening;  of  central  power  came  the  opportunity  of  self  centred 
and  powerful  men  to  grasp  all  the  advantages  within  their  sphere. 
It  was  a  very  vulgar  and  commonplace  scramble  for  the  scraps  of 
power,  not  unlike  a  raid  of  guests  on  their  host's  table.  It  had 
none  of  the  redeeming  features  of  European  feudalism.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  The  Japanese  were  much  in  that 
stage  oi'  childhouil  in  which,  with  tlieir  eyes  opened  to  all  the 
possibilities  in  front  of  them,  with  the  faculties  developing  by 
which  they  could  make  use  of  these  possibilities,  they  can  only 
see  such  use  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  The  child  is 
shamelessly  egoistic  at  such  a  stage  and  only  bends  to  superior 
force  and  fear  of  punishment  from  those  in  control  of  him.  All 
is  grist  to  his  mill  for  tliese  personal  uses  ;  and  so  with  these 
Japanese.  The  Golden  Age  was  a  magnificent  but  a  materialistic 
advance  only  tempered  by  its  political  conservatism.  The 
Renaissance  in  Europe  was  equally  shameless,  and  in  its  turn 
was  only  tempered  by  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  rising  political  organizations  which  kept 
a  sour  eye  on  all  innovation  in  reference  to  government. 

We  have  said  that  the  conservative  factor  of  tiiis  Japanese 
civilization  of  the  ninth  century  was  political.  Political  can 
also  here  be  read  religious  ;  for  in  many  places  in  the  East,  and 
especially  in  Japan,  the  two  are  so  interwoven  as  to  be  in- 
separable, mutually  entering  into  the  structure  of  each  other. 
The  survivals  that  enter  into  this  new  civilization  are  of  interest 
as  far  as  they  preserve  for  the  Japanese  people  the  influence  of 
their  origin.  Such  influences  are  mainly  religious  and  are  found 
in  the  influence  of  Shinto  on  Buddhism.  The  esoteric  theology 
of  Buddhism  and  its  exoteric  manifestations  as  shown  in  its 
temples,  priesthood,  and  gorgeous  ritual,  took  strong  hold  on  the 
Japanese  people.  ]5ut  to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the 
Shinto  pantheon  wholesale.  All  its  more  important  and  popular 
deities  had  their  avatars  in  Buddhist  forms  The  old  ideas  cling 
like  wax.  The  common  peoi^le  especially,  while  adopting  the 
new,  cling  tenaciously  to  these  ideas  of  the  old,  simply  modifying 
and  fusing  together  both  religions.  This  is  shown  not  only  in 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Buddhism  but  is  markedly  the  case  of 
Japanese  Shintoism.  Even  such  a  dominant  monotheism  as 
Islamism  makes  a  concession  to  the  common  and  weaker  mind^ 
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among  its  worshippers  by  presenting  to  them  the  more  immediate 
personality  of  saints.  And  Islamism  has  kept  its  slcirts  clear  of 
such  dangerous  ground  far  iietter  tlian  any  of  its  theo]o;;ical 
rivals.  Shinto  passed,  therefore,  almost  bodily  into  Buddhism, 
So  much  so  that  a  closer  official  recognition  of  this  union  was 
felt  desirable  and  gave  rise  in  the  ninth  century  to  a  hybrid 
known  as  the  Ryobu  or  Shingon  sect.  But  the  main  importance 
of  this  surival  of  the  Shinto  feeling  was  its  keeping  alive  the  old 
feeling  of  race  isolation  ;  a  race  isolation  as  cherished  as  ever  was 
the  case  among  the  Jews.  Their  gods,  even  their  Buddhas,  had 
to  take  on  a  thoroughly  Japanese  tint.  They  had,  at  least,  to  be 
naturalized  and  adopted  as  part  of  the  nation.  Now  this  old 
Shinto  was  a  fierce  religion.  Its  offerings,  to  be  sure,  were  cooked 
food,  and  fruits,  and  grains,  and  flowers,  and  its  altars  were 
rarely  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims  cajoled  to  the  sacrifice 
with  gorgeous  pomp  and  procession ;  but  its  history  was  tiie  nation's 
history,  and  kept  alive  in  one  continuous  stream  the  bloody  and 
turbulent  tale  therein  handed  down.  The  Japanese,  of  that  day 
at  least,  could  not  draw  the  dividing  line  that  the  European 
nations  could  between  the  times  when  they  were  savages  sacrific- 
ing victims  to  iheir  gods,  and  their  existing  condition  when  all 
their  civilization  seemed  to  be  woven  with  and  due  to  the  changes 
which  came  to  them  with  the  religion  of  Rome  and  the  East. 
The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  this  continuous  tradi- 
tion— there  is  a  strong  party  that  glory  in  it  to-day — and  it  was 
their  ambition  to  continue  that  strain  and  hand  it  on  unimpaired 
to  their  descendants.  Chinese  ceremonial  and  Buddhist  theology 
had  both  to  admit  into  their  fellowship  this  strange  bed-fellow 
from  a  primitive  condition  of  life. 

These  Japanese  of  the  old  monarchy,  however,  deserve  well 
of  their  descendants.  They  were  not  philosophers.  They  cared 
nothing  about  abstractions.  They  cared  little  about  the  "  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  except 
in  so  far  as  these  afforded  them  scope  for  their  own  very  materia- 
listic purposes.  They  were  joyously  materialistic — optismistic. 
A  poet  gloried  in  the  beauties  of  the  sky  and  sea,  the  glittering 
constellations ;  and  the  wavy  mists  thrown  over  Nature ; 
but  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  these  phenomena, 
their  intrinsic  nature,  whether  real  or  illusory,  he  cared 
nothing.  No  Japanese  poet  dreamed  of  a  "  De  Natura  R&nim." 
Japanese  society  of  that  day  wanted  to  enjoy  and  they  were 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  was  effected. 
There  was  no  William  Langland  or  John  Ball  to  sing  the  woes 
of  the  common  people.  We  learn  of  them  through  the  grim 
statistics  of  famines,  pestilence,  taxation,  and  other  signs  of 
distress.  But  all  great  advances  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  the 
gaunt  and  stricken  caricatures  that  haunted  the  fields  of  the 
France  of  1750,  or  by  the  silk  clad  and  dainty  men  and  women 
that  crowded  the  prisons  during  the  Terror  of  '93  and  went  as 
bravely  to  death  on  the  scaflold  as  the  others  had  patiently 
starved  in  the  fields.     What  we  gain  is  in  social  heredity,  and 
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the  patrimoDy  which  the  ancient  Japanese  handed  down  to  their 
descendants,  both  in  art  and  literature  was  well  worth  the  price 
paid  for  it.  In  the  aggregate  it  is  the  race — as  the  unit — that 
counts,  not  the  individual.  Society  to  progress  must  foster 
certain  individuals  even  if  the  majority  have  to  suffer  for  the 
development  ol  these  hot-house  plants.  The  greatest  proof  that 
these  Japanese  performed  their  part  well  is  the  fact  of  their 
retaining  and  hence  deserving  this  name  given  to  their  times — 
the  Golden  Age. 


§5 

"  Lapses  from  homogeneity,  however,  or  rather,  the  increase 
"  of  such  heterogeneity  as  usually  exists,  requires  that  the  parts 
"  shall  be  heterogeneously  conditioned ;  and  wliatever  prevents 
"  the  rise  of  contrasts  among  the  conditions,  prevents  increase  of 

"heterogeneity Conversely,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that 

"  where  the  several  parts  of  a  social  aggregate  are  heteiogeneous- 
"  ly  conditioned  in  a  permanent  way,  they  will  become  pro- 
"  portionately  heterogeneous."  This  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Spencer  finds  excellent  application  at  this  stage  of  Japanese 
history  when  feudalism  is  to  develop  internally  out  of  the 
homogeneous  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and  not  to  be  a  nucleating 
of  previous  disorder  as,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  case  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Theie  is  a  wider  difference  of  dates  here 
tlian  is  usually  conceived.  Feudalism  in  Europe  can  be  said  to 
take  its  rise  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  Alboin  and  the  Lombards  descended  on  Italy,  and 
the  German  and  Roman  systems  were  brought  into  a  more 
intimate  contact  than  had  ever  been  the  case  hitherto.  The 
germs  of  the  feudal  system  are  found  in  the  customs  and  laws  of 
both  people.  The  nature  of  the  grants  of  land  to  Roman  soldiers, 
and  the  relation  between  the  tenants  or  serfs  and  the  masters  of 
the  great  latifundia,  who  were,  from  tlieir  official  character,  many 
of  them  exempt  from  taxation,  contained  the  germ  of  the  system. 
But  the  Roman  Empire,  the  central  authority,  overshadowed  all 
in  vastly  preponderant  mass.  Its  writ  ran  everywhere  and  the 
great  land  owner  was  as  helpless  as  any  slave  on  his  land  before 
its  governing  power.  The  German  brought  to  it  his  idea  of  the 
fief  as  developed  in  the  comitatiis  or  companion  of  the  chief  and 
whose  rewards  were  often  granted  and  held  on  terms  of  service  to 
be  rendered  in  the  future.  But  the  bond  was  a  loose  one  and  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  chief  in  no  sense  akin  to  that  of  the 
great  Empire.  The  whule  tendency  of  their  system  was  to  collect 
power  in  the  hands  of  these  units,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the 
loose-knit  structure  of  tlii:^  Lombard  monarchy  and  the  small  and 
diminishing  control  of  the  king  over  the  cnuuts  and  dukes. 
These  frequently  succeeded  in  maintaining  ^  condition  of  quasi-. 
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independence,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such  really  great  monarchs 
as  Agilulf,  Ilothari,  and  Luitprand.  Feudalism  in  Europe, 
therefore,  altliough  often  dated  from  Charles  Martel,  seems  justly 
to  go  back  a  full  century  in  this  earlier  record.  The  legendary 
indications  of  a  feudalism  antedating  the  historical  period  in 
Japan  can  hardly  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  similar 
indications  of  subordinations  of  sub-chiefs  to  a  head  chief  found 
practically  among  all  barbaric  and  partly  civilized  peoples. 
Feudalism  in  the  scientific  sense  is  that  institution  which  is  based 
on  the  contract  implied  or  recorded  in  the  granting  of  a  fief.  In 
this  sense  its  beginnings  in  Japan  are  obscure  but  date  fully  three 
hundred  years  later.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  Fujiwara  or  Court  regime  were  in  full  and  active  control. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
with  the  abdication  of  their  control  over  the  military  power  that 
the  decline  of  the  monarchy  begins,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  this  period  is  marked 
by  the  steadily  increasing  independence  of  great  barons  in  the 
North  and  West.  The  twelfth  century  which  marks  the  highest 
point  of  European  feudalism,  marks  but  the  beginning  of 
Japanese  feudalism,  which,  after  a  period  of  disorder  lasting  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  to  perpetuate  itself  under  a  more 
stable  form  in  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  There  were  Shoguns 
from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  close  of  the  period, 
nominally  governing  the  country  ;  but  in  this  early  stage  they 
quickly  fell  into  the  same  helpless  position  as  the  monarch 
himself,  and  the  real  power  lay  in  the  barons  whose  sway  was 
limited  to  their  fiefs  within  which  they  were  absolute.  The 
name  is  not  entirely  apt,  but  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Taira 
clan  (circa  1160)  to  the  rise  of  Nobunaga  (1550)  can  be  called 
the  oligarchical  period  in  contrast  to  the  monarchical,  the  affairs 
flf  the  central  power  being  practically  administered  by  the  party 
then  strongest  among  the  barons. 

Heterogeneity  within  the  monarchy  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  progress,  and  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  great  estates  on  the 
frontier,  grants  of  lands  to  men  with  interest  at  court.  Owing 
to  the  official  character  of  most  of  these  grantees  these  lands 
were  free  from  taxation,  and  hence  their  owners  could  offer 
teims  to  settlers  highly  advantageous  as  compared  with  the 
taxed  government  land.  The  Government  was  too  weak  to 
prevent  this  enticing  away  of  its  human  cattle.  While,  therefore, 
it  lost  not  only  in  its  more  immediate  brawn  and  muscle,  it  lost 
also  seriously  in  revenue,  and  the  great  mass  of  government  land 
left  untilled  and  abandoned  by  its  tenants  affected  the  revenues 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  twelfth  century  administration  was 
becoming  difficult.  Another  interesting  feature  is  shown  here. 
These  frontiei'  provinces,  owing  to  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  the 
governing  power  at  Kyoto,  rapidly  became  almost  independent 
of  it;  and  the  curious  contrast  is  presented  of  a  severity  of  caste 
system  near  the  centre  and  a  comparative  loosening  of  it  as  we 
near  the  periphery.     From  the  earliest  times  there  had  always 
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been  a  clnss  of  men  who  held  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  who  paid 
a  tax  to  this  central  government  hut  who  oweil  no  further  service 
to  it.  These  humitmko  probably  went  largely  to  f  )rm  the  noble 
class  ;  but  they  also  seem  in  their  independence  on  their  estates, 
their  lack  of  connection  with  governmental  function,  to  be  the 
legitimate  predecessors  of  the  goahi,  a  class  of  men  much  heard  of 
in  these  disorderly  times.  They  were  not  necessarily  noble, 
seemed  often  simply  to  lie  men  marked  by  wealth  and  grei  t 
influence  in  their  locality  ;  and  increase  in  power  of  men  among 
these  ffoshi,  their  ability  to  give  protection  to  their  neighbours, 
soOn  raised  many  of  them  into  the  position  of  petty  batons.  From 
their  strongholds  they  ruled  the  surrounding  country  with  small 
regard  to  the  wishes  or  interests  of  the  central  power.  This 
elasticity  of  caste  is  a  feature  of  this  earlier  oligarchical  period. 
As  military  rule  concentrates  into  stronger  hands  at  the  close, 
once  more  the  caste  system  hardens  on  new  lines,  but  in  its 
earlier  stage  any  adventurous  man  with  will,  courage,  and  a 
good  sword  at  his  side,  could  carve  out  a  career  for  himself.  Its 
last  and  most  illustrious  representative  was  the  great  TaikO, 
Hideyoshi. 

We  have,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  not 
a  king  ruling  at  Kyoto  but  a  family  council.  The  Chinese 
system  of  eliminating  the  people  as  a  factor  of  public  life  left  but 
two  classes  face  to  face — the  nobles  who  had  adopted  civilian  life 
and  the  military  Ijarons.  The  substitution  of  the  military  govern- 
ment was  therefore  an  easy  step.  The  rule  of  Taira  Kiyomori  was 
too  short  to  admit  of  any  permanent  steps  being  taken  in  this 
direction.  His  system  was  simply  that  of  plunder.  The  public 
offices  and  revenues  were  appropriated  to  his  family,  but  without 
method  or  provision  to  perpetuate  control.  It  was  his  rival  and 
successor,  and  a  really  great  man,  Minamoto  Yoritomo,  who 
gave  the  finishing  thrust  to  the  expiring  monarchy  by  establish- 
ing military  chiefs  side  by  side  with  the  civil  representative  of 
the  nouiinal  government.  These  military  chiefs  soon  took  the 
whole  power  in  their  hands,  and  left  the  title  and  an  honourable 
■poverty  and  insignificance  to  their  better  born  rivals.  The 
pr;)g:re!JS  toward  heteroireneity  did  not  stop  here.  These  military 
chiefs  as  little  respected  the  power  of  the  nominal  head  of  their 
caste ;  and  with  the  death  of  Yoritomo,  the  Shogunate  itself 
Sank  into  an  empty  title.  A  man  took  and  held  just  as  much  as 
his  strength  or  his  alliances  permitted.  Nothing  but  foreign 
invasion  could  bring  about  even  a  semblance  of  unity.  For  three 
hundred  and  fifty  }  ears  Japan  was  a  scene  of  strife  between  these 
barons,  great  and  small,  in  which  each  unit  was  trying  to  enlarge 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  The  people 
probably  fared  as  did  the  people  in  Europe.  The  strongest  of 
them  were  drafted  into  the  struggle  and  more  than  one  peasant 
came  out  a  man  of  rank.  The  weaker  suffered  still  more,  and 
tliere  is  a  hideous  roll  of  pestilence  and  fiimine,  both 
of  wliich  scourges  became  almost  periodical.  Woman  sank 
practically   into   a  chattel.      She  loat  her  high   position   as   a 
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member  of  the  social  aggregate  and  became  a  mere  breeding 
machine.  Concubinage,  always  a  factor  in  the  East  as  a  general 
practice,  must  have  become  most  accentuated  at  this  period,  for 
the  drain  on  the  male  population,  through  the  constant  warfare, 
was  very  great.  The  condition  is  familiar  enough  in  history. 
It  was  that  of  England  during  tlie  Barons  Wars  of  Stephen's 
reign ;  of  France  during  the  period  of  the  Englisli  invasion ; 
of  Germany  during  the  thirty  years  war  when  bigamy  was 
legally  permitted  on  account  of  tiie  slaughter  of  the  male 
population. 

Descriptions  from  Japanese  sources  oftheplehs  during  the 
constant  wars  lasting  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  are 
not  numerous.  The  Japanese  chroniclers  speak  often  enough  in 
general  terms  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  country  due  to  the 
disorder,  and  the  different  rulers  of  the  fiefs  come  in  for  praise  or 
blame  according  to  the  prosperity  of  their  people.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  poets,  or  their  friends,  or  their  party,  come  in  for 
generous  treatment  together  with  odes  to  the  moon,  to  the  dew 
on  the  flowers,  and  to  the  shimmery  surface  of  Biwa-ko  ;  but  a 
sharp  defined  picture  of  the  then  existing  misery  is  lacking,  such 
as  Rakuo,  minister  of  finance  under  the  Shoguu  lyenari,  gives 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is,  however,  a  sketch  of  famine 
a,nd  its  resultant  misery  given  in  the  Kojoki  of  Chomei,  although 
ao  mention  is  made  of  the  class  whose  continual  quarrels  and 
petty  wars  were  the  real  cause  of  the  land  lying  untilled.  It  is 
a  tale  of  drought  and  flood  and  consequent  failure  of  harvest,  in 
a  country  in  which  the  Government  did  nothing  but  levy  and 
absorb  taxes  instead  of  showing  foresight  of  the  needs  of  its 
people.  Naturally  the  people  leave  their  land  and  seek  sustenance 
wherever  they  can  find  it.  As  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
them,  necessarily  they  take  to  the  mountains,  or  in  other  terms 
— to  brigandage.  The  great  city,  dependent  on  these  supporters, 
must  suffer  in  its  turn  ;  and  its  luxury  of  dress,  and  furniture, 
and  go'd,  and  silver,  and  silk  is  offered  in  vain  for  the  greater 
necessity  of  a  handful  of  rice.  "  By  garden  walls  or  on  the 
"  roadside  countless  persons  died  of  I'amine,  and  as  their  bodies 
"  were  not  removed  the  world  was  filled  with  evil  odours."  They 
rotted  where  they  fell.  The  isolation  of  the  capital  was  so  great, 
the  discouragement  and  weakness  of  the  country  people  so 
extreme,  that  houses  were  pulled  down  and  sold  for  firewood,  and 
to  advantage.  One  touch  of  human  nature  shows  that  these  old 
Japanese  of  the  twelfth  century,  despite  their  iron  rule,  were 
kin  of  these  later  days.  "  Anotlier  very  pitiable  thing  was  that 
"  when  there  were  a  man  and  a  woman  who  were  strongly 
"  attached  to  each  other,  the  one  whose  love  was  the 
"  greatest  and  whose  devotion  was  the  most  profound  always 
"  died  first.  The  reason  was  that  they  put  themselves  last, 
"  and,  whether  man  or  woman,  gave  up  to  the  dearly  loved 
"  one  anything  which  they  might  chance  to  have  begged.  As  a 
"  matter  of  course,  parents  died  before  their  children.  Again 
"  infants  might  be  seen  clinging  to  the  breast  of  their  mother. 
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"  not  knowing  that  she  was  already  dead."*  One  is  curious  to 
know  how  many  men  were  the  victims  of  sacrifice  in  Old  Japan. 
That  is,  judging  by  New  Japan. 

One  would  think  that  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
monarchy  would  have  been  utterly  lost  to  the  Japanese.  This 
is  rarely  the  case  even  when  the  destruction  is  by  foreign  foes. 
It  was  not  the  case  among  the  Japanese.  The  energy  of  the 
nation  was  pouied  into  these  wars,  and  art  and  literature  were 
frightfully  hamjjered  but  they  were  not  suj)pressed.  These  very 
warriors  were  still  artists,  and  the  time  that  they  could  give  to 
aesthetic  pursuits  they  devoted  to  them.  A  new  wave  of  Chinese 
influence  invaded  the  country  ;  of  the  same  scholarly  or  artistic 
character  as  had  been  always  the  case  before — except  the  un- 
fortunate and  abortive  attempt  of  Kublai  Khan.  Artistic  metal 
work  takes  its  greatest  development  and  Japanese  porcelain 
dates  from  this  period.  An  important  contribution  was  the 
study  of  Chinese  philosophy  which,  from  the  influence  it  exerted, 
deserves  some  extended  notice.  The  condition  of  the  times  was 
such  that  a  man  could  only  rely  on  his  own  efforts  to  obtain 
redress  for  injuries.  Right  had  been  supplanted  by  might.  The 
civil  law  of  the  land  lay  prostrate  and  the  only  tribunal  open  to 
the  oppressed  was  the  military  tribunal  of  the  feudal  lord  in 
which  the  ethics  and  practice  of  military  procedure  held  swayt 
The  great  majority  of  men  were  therefore  helpless  unless  they 
could  get  the  protection  of  some  stronger  arm.  This  helplessness 
had  the  effect  of  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  altruism  unknown 
hitherto  in  Japanese  social  economy.  It  is  almost  incongruous 
that  the  selfish  egoism  aroused  by  social  war  should  give  rise  to 
such  a  feeling  and  not  to  the  selfish  egoism  characteristic  of  the 
purely  material  prosperity  of  the  preceding  age.  The  well  balanced 
political  system,  maintaining  everything  in  equilibrium,  had,  howr 
ever,  gone  to  pieces,  and  it  is  the  gratitude  to  a  chief,  the  give 
nnd  take  of  a  very  personal  relation  that  had  an  extravagant 
development  in  the  loyalty  of  the  smmtrai  to  his  lord.  The 
warfare  of  this  period  gave  rise  to  a  special  class  of  fighting  men 
— professional  soldiers,  personal  retainers  of  the  chiefs.  They 
form  almost  a  family,  Cfrtainly  a  clan,  in  which  connectioil 
between  head  and  members  takes  on  the  very  special  relation 
found  in  the  real  family.  Thero  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
utilitarian  basis  of  all  our  human  relationships,  but  the  more 
intimate  the  personal  relation  and  dependence  is  the  less  con- 
spicuous is  the  utilitarian  element.  To  get  at  this  utilitarian 
basis  in  any  relation  we  must  not  be  too  close.  We  cannot  focus 
it  properly  at  short  range.  In  western  life  to-day  we  do  not 
appreciate  always  how  far  it  enters  into  our  relations  although  the 
■wide  and  widening  distance  between  Government  and  individual, 
even  between  individual  and  the  family,  shows  us  that  what  we 
have  cherished  most  as  part  of  a  supposed  inherent  moral  trait 
is  after  all  simply  our  necessity  for  support  of  others  in  order  to 

*  The  trausktiou  is  from  Mr,  Astoa's  "  Japaaose  Literature  "  p.  119, 
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live,  certainly  to  progress.  In  the  very  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  Japanese  and  European  feudal  systems  moved,  in 
this  very  narrow  range  within  which  the  relations  of  lord  and 
retainer  were  confined,  this  utilitarianism  springing  from  tlie 
political  system  of  tlie  times  is  lost  to  sight.  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  witli  tlie  Japanese  over  whom  the  code  to  whicli  sucli 
relations  were  reduced,  commonly  known  as  Busliido,  exercised  a 
much  longer  influence  than  the  code  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  So 
much  so  that  the  idealized  form  of  this  code  g.jvciniug  the 
relations  of  a  petty  chief  with  his  retainers,  and  as  expounded 
in  the  writers  of  romance  and  fiction,  receives  a  serious  hearing 
in  this  age  which  has  long  begun  to  uiulerstand  the  veil  with 
which  we  decently  cover  the  past.  In  Europe  the  broader,  more 
rational  and  philosophic,  relations  as  embodied  in  modern 
patriotism,  and  in  which  the  country  and  not  a  man  is  made  the 
object  of  individual  affection,  have  long  supplanted  this  primitive 
form  of  hero  worship. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  oligarchical  period  the 
physical  savage — the  militant  man — is  again  in  command, 
mental  development  did  not  necessarily  regress.  It  took  a  much 
narrower  range.  Its  material  was  also  of  a  different  character. 
The  general  relations  of  life  were  not  those  that  aroused  interest. 
To  men  whose  existence  was  so  precarious  the  present  had  to  lose 
something  of  its  value.  And  this  frame  of  mind  was  nourished 
by  the  pessimism  of  Chinese  philosophy  which  was  peculiarly 
attractive  to  these  warriors.  China,  to  them,  is  still  the  model. 
Her  formalism  and  ceremonial  inherited  from  her  own  militant 
days  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the  turn  Japanese  political  life  had 
taken,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  military  caste  merely  fastened 
the  bonds  more  tightly  on  the  political  life  of  Japan.  The  people 
changed  to  harsher  masters,  that  was  all.  It  was  in  the  study 
of  Chinese  politics  that  the  great  organizers  of  the  close  of  the 
of  the  sixteenth  century — Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu — 
found  their  inspiration.  They  were  not  like  tho  men  of  the  first 
period  who  planned  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  present  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  borrowed  system  as  for  any  future  effects.  The 
triumvirate  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  men  on  the  contrary 
who  were  essentially  laying  a  foundation  for  the  future  genera- 
tions. Not  only  a  foundation  but  the  very  building  itself,  so 
thorough  was  their  work ;  but  it  was  a  work  the  usefulness  of 
which  lay  in  future  time,  a  fact  that  must  have  been  very  plain 
to  the  makers  themselves.  That  their  legacy  to  the  future  was  a 
frightful  one  does  not  detract  from  admiration  as  to  its  efficiency. 
They  worked  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  interests  of  a 
military  caste  as  against  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
To  ensure  this,  all  progress  above  and  below  had  to  be  eliminated. 
Even  within  the  range  where  the  mind  was  allowed  action  there 
was  careful  censorship.  The  system  of  education,  governmeutally 
supervised,  was  adapted  to  crop  off  all  excrescences  of  thought. 
Everything  was  so  sytematized  as  to  necessitate  conformity  or 
starvation.     This  exclusiveuess  was  not  made  at  a  step.     We  sea 
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it  progress  regularly  from  the  liberal  minded  Nohunaga  ,to  tJje 
narrow  minded  lyemitsu,  gvandso-n  and  successor  of  lyeyasu.* 
One  great  cause  of  this  narrowness,  and  of  interest  to  us,  is  the 
first  important  contact  at  the  end  of  the  period — 1550  to  1625 — 
with  western  Europe.  And  here  we  can  make  a  remark  which 
will  not  sound  at  all  complimentary  to  western  ears.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  superiority  of  European  civilization  did  not 
so  overwhelm  the  Japanese  as  at  once  to  cause  them  to  welcome 
and  adopt  it.  There  were  very  good  reasons  why  they  should  not 
do  so.  Their  introduction  to  European  civilization  was  through 
sailors  and  adventurers,  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
such  rough  characters  would  cause  much  flattering  comment 
when  they  appeared  at  the  elaborate  and  formal  court  of  Ilide- 
yoshi  and  lyeyasu.  Indeed  to  the  punctilious  Japanese  officials, 
the  pretentiousness  on  yery  slight  grounds,  and  freedom  of 
manners  on  no  grounds  at  all,  would  give  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  country  from  which  these  foreigners  came.  To 
them,  these  outer  barbarians  had  the  useful  but  clumsy  weapon 
of  war  the  superiority  of  which  at  that  time,  however,  in  the  nature 
and  the  methods  of  Japanese  warfare  over  a  very  difficult 
country,  was  so  little  marked  as  to  make  practically  no  change 
in  their  system  of  warfare.  The  same  can  substantially  he 
said  of  1867.  The  country  had  then  been  closed  against 
foreigners  for  many  years  on  strictly  political  grounds,  based  on 
the  disadvantages  of  such  intercourse.  This  inherited  prejudice 
was  therefore  added  to  the  fact  that  European  civilization  as 
presented  to  their  eyes  lacked  novelty  and  interest.  Of  its  art 
and  literature  they  knew  nothing,  and  any  pissihle  advantage 
from  exchange  of  manufactures  was  halaiiced  by  possilde  political 
disadvantages  arising  from  th«  intercourse.  In  1867,  however, 
they  where  quick  to  appreciate  a  vast  difference  in  material 
resources  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  warlike  people.  It  was  ij, 
case  of  survive  or  perish.  For  re-armament  it  was  necessary  to 
open  tiieir  doors.  To  many  men  of  that  day,  perhaps  the  majority, 
the  fact  that  the  rest  of  European  civilization  would  enter  with  it 
and  permanently  become  a  fixed  institution  of  the  country  was 
not  taken  into  consideration.  To  many  it  must  have  seemed  an 
accident  that  it  did  so ;  and  to-day,  to  all  but  a  few  moss  grown 
conservatives,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  ajccident. 


§6 

The  period  initiated  by  lyeyasu  with  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  Tokugawa 

*  The  immediato  successor  of  Ij-eyasu,  Ilidetada,  was  a  blockish  man 
well  qualified  to  carry  out  his  father's  orders.  lyeyasu  died  li'>16,  and 
Lallhough  he  retired  iu  1C05  was  tlie  real  ruler.    Ilidelada  died  1C23. 
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Blii3gunate,  although  its  features  are  so  characteristic  that  it  goes 
commonly  under  the  simple  title  of  the  fiiiogiinate.  The  liberal 
policy  of  the  earlier  leaders  was  abaiidoneil  by  lyeyasu.  His 
object  was  the  permanent  elevation  of  his  family  by  means  of  tlie 
permanent  elevation  of  his  caste.  Tliis  was  no  difficult  task. 
The  Japanese  People  as  a  factor  had  never  existed.  The  noljles 
(kuge)  had  been  eliminated,  and — his  rivals  crushed — it  merely 
remained  to  organize  the  military  class  into  a  standing  army 
whose  acquired  habits  of  military  obedience  to  their  chief,  whose 
esprit-de-corps  and  jealousy  for  their  privileges,  would  prevent  any 
fuccessfiil  opposition  from  the  disarmed  classes.  It  was,  of  course, 
no  slight  matter  to  bri)ig  the  dangerous  unruly  elements  of  the 
military  class  under  such  control  as  to  eliminate  dangers  from 
ambitious  members  of  the  class.  There  was  at  this  point  nothing 
original  in  the  work  of  lyeyasu.  He  did  what  the  French  kings 
succeeded  in  doing  with  the  French  nobility  at  a  similar  period  in 
their  history.  He  made  them  into  a  caste  strictly  hereditary  in  its 
nature.  A  caste  from  which  degradation  was  easy  but  to  which 
elevation  was  well  nigh  impossible.  Tliis  policy  was  strictly 
impressed  on  and  carried  out  by  his  successors,  and  there  were 
none  of  those  easy  elevations  to  the  privileged  class  granted  by 
tlie  later  Shoguns  such  as  in  the  latter  days  of  monarchical 
privilege  greatly  diluted  the  titled  classes  in  Europe  ;  those 
wholesale  creations  of  nobility  from  the  rich  plebeians.  Previous 
to  the  times  of  lyeyasu  it  was  not  only  possible  for  the  sturdy 
peasant  to  elevate  himself  and  liis  family  into  the  privileged 
attendants  of  some  great  lord  but  he  reached  the  seat  of  honour  ; 
and  in  one  conspicuous  case  saw  the  whole  country  gathered 
around  his  throne.  Hideyoshi,  bom  and  bred  a  peasant,  saw 
himself  elevated  to  a  position  in  which  he  not  only  held  the 
shadowy  monarch  a  puppet  in  his  grasp,  but  himself  entered  into 
the  pantheon  of  the  Japanese  gods  under  the  name  of  Shin- 
Hachiman.  That  his  apotheosis  was  of  short  duration  was  more 
owing  to  bad  luck  than  bad  management. 

lyeyasu  made  no  innovations.  He  was  too  wise  a  statesman 
for  that.  What  he  did  was  to  take  existing  customs  and  codify 
them.  No  man  found  unusual  conditions  imposed  on  him.  He 
simply  found  his  place  in  a  system  in  which  the  relations  of 
every  individual  were  strictly  defined  and  limited.  Men's  passions 
must  have  an  outlet.  "  He  who  slays  with  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  lyeyasu  had  no  intention  of  hampering  his 
system  with  a  band  of  carpet  knights.  His  samurai  wore  two 
swords  and  were  supposed  to  use  them — against  each  otlier  ;  but 
under  strictly  defined  conditions  harmless  to  the  Government. 
In  other  terms,  public  war  came  to  an  end  and  private  war  was 
substituted  therefor.  The  code  of  the  samurai  was  a  code  of 
minute  observance  of  an  elaborate  etiquette,  any  infraction  of 
which  was  an  insult  to  the  party  whose  rights  were  disregarded. 
This  brought  about  some  curious  legalized  offences  against  the 
code  itself.  The  extravagant  devotion  to  the  Chinese  philosophy, 
together  with  the  intense  personal  loyaltv  to  the  chief  developed 
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in  these  feudal  times,  led  to  the  clashing  between  duty  ;as  due  to 
one's  superior  and  duty  as  due  to  one's  lord.  The  inferior  had 
no  right  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  superior.  It  was  likewise 
his  sacred  duty  to  avenge  his  lord.  The  retainers,  therefore,  of 
some  nobleman  slain  in  a  quarrel  found  themselves  often  in  this 
position  where  they  must  violate  one  or  the  other  of  these  injunc- 
tions laid  down  by  Confucius  and  the  Code.  In  the  days  of  the 
civil  wars  this  gave  rise  to  no  difficulty,  the  strongest  prevailed  ; 
but  when  a  firm  and  settled  Government  ruled  in  the  land,  such 
breaches  of  "  etiquette  "  could  not  be  tolerated.  A  curious  and 
bloody  exit  was  found  from  this  impassL  Under  such  conditions 
the  samurai  was  under  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  lord,  but  he 
must  also  satisfy  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law  which  forbade 
the  soldier  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  officer.  His  execution 
took  the  honourable  form  of  suicide  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
ghastly  farce  or  drama  of  the  official  harakiri.  The  term  farce 
may  seem  out  of  place  here,  but  strictly  speaking  is  not  so. 
Official  harakiri  had  all  the  elements  of  incongruity  attached  to 
that  term  which  too  often  closely  approaches  tiagedy.  Tragedy 
however  is  strictly  logical,  the  incongruous  is  fatal  to  it.  The 
fate  of  the  forty  seven  ronias  is  the  classical  instance  of  this  clash 
of  principles  in  the  Japanese  code. 

In  providing  for  the  future  however — and  all  the  work  of 
lyeyasu  was  for  the  future — it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than 
simply  and  thoroughly  organize  the  military  class.  The  whole 
population  must  brought  into  such  a  condition  that  an  effective 
opposition  could  not  arise  from  it.  Their  duties  also  were  codified 
to  the  most  minute  particular.  We  are  not  troubled  here  with 
questions  of  privilege.  The  code  allows  them  to  do  ceitain  things 
necessary  for  life  and  taxation.  AVhat  is  not  specifically  allowed 
by  the  code  is  forbidden.  This  is  simple  enough,  and  easily 
understood  by  the  most  ignorant,  especially  when  it  is  understood 
that  infraction  in  the  way  of  experiment  meant  severe  punish- 
ment or  even  death.  The  custom  of  the  country  as  laid  down  in 
the  code  was  strictly  to  be  followed.  It  is  perhaps  this  binding 
force  of  "  custom  "  that  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
inherent  element,  a  substratum,  of  democracy  in  the  Jap^inese 
body  politic.  Tha  low  class  man  must  be  allowed  to  live.'  lie 
must  live  to  work,  or  otherwise  the  two-sworded  man  might  have 
had  to  undertake  that  displeasing  pastime  on  his  own  account. 
Some  retriction  must  be  placed  on  the  caprice  of  the  upper  class, 
and  hence  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  even  the  sdvmrai  was  not 
allowed  to  trespass  on  the  "  right  to  live  and  work "  of  the 
plebeian.  But  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  people  is  not 
democratic.  From  the  earliest  times  the  classification  into  small 
units — the  go  nhi  units — the  subordination  withiu  these  little 
groups,  is  strictly  governmental.  It  is  to  enable  the  central 
power  to  lay  its  hands  easily  on  any  member  of  these  units  and 
they  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  governing  power.  They 
did  not  even  govern  themselves.  Their  system  of  procediire, 
almost  the  details  of  their  daily  lives,  was  laid  down  for  them. 
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They  were  never  even  an  element  of  consideration  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  ruling  power.* 

The  one  other  element — the  nobles  or  kuge  or  imperial  court 
party — were  already  paralysed.  Many  had  deserted  to  join  the 
new  military  government.  The  others  were  poor,  inefficient, 
stripped  of  all  power,  and  hence  without  influence.  It  was  no 
policy  of  lyeyasu  to  drive  them  to  desperation,  hence  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  court  was  always  provided  within  such 
limits  as  to  keep  them  in  a  decent  povei'ty  without  becoming 
dangerous.  They  lived  in  an  empty  dream  of  shadowy  precedence. 
The  envoys  of  the  Shogun  himself  had  to  take  rank  after  high 
officials  of  the  Mikado's  court.  This  Kyoto  court  was  not  without 
use  in  lyeyasu's  system.  It  was  the  balance  to  the  great  wheel 
on  which  that  system  was  carried.  It  always  held  something 
else  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  followers.  A  shadow  without  any 
real  power,  and  which  he  took  care  should  have  no  real  power,  for 
the  mingling  of  the  two  classes  was  carefully  prevented.  Posts 
at  the  Mikado's  court  were  forbidden  to  the  samurai  class,  nor 
could  the  nobles  enter  the  ranks  of  the  samurai.  There  were  no 
inconvenient  channels  by  which  life  could  flow  from  strong 
healthy  Yedo  into  the  an£emic  limb  at  Kyoto.  It  was  more  than 
once  discussed  in  later  times  whether  this  useless  member  had 
not  better  be  amputated.  Aral  Hakuseki  hints  at  this  discussion 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  familiar  to  the  thought  of 
the  higher  statesmen  of  the  Shogunate.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  it  in  1740.  The  Tokugawa  were  absolutely  supreme, 
with  no  opposition  to  raise  a  question  in  a  country  in  which  the 
opposition  had  been  carefully  split  into  small  and  widely  separat- 
ed units.  But  such  a  proposition  did  not  come  from  the  Toku- 
gawa. It  came  from  the  samurai  who  by  that  time  had  displaced 
the  daimyo  who  were  but  nominal  rules  of  their  fiefs,  the  real 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  their  retainers.  That  this  balance 
wheel  of  the  system  of  lyeyasu,  however,  was  of  great  value  to  the 
Tokugawa  family  from  a  dynastic  point  of  view  there  is  no 
question.  Usurpers  not  only  of  the  power  but  of  the  name  of 
the  throne  their  position  would  have  been  doubly  open  to  attack. 
It  was  much  easier  and  safer  to  attach  the  power  of  the  name  to 
the  power  of  rule  by  controlling  the  individual  who  occupied  the 
throne  at  Kyotc.  That  it  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  over- 
throw in  affording  a  nucleus  around  which  the  discontented 
elements  could  collect  is  also  evident.  The  main  strength  of  the 
system  of  lyeyasu  was,  however,  shown  in  its  long  duration  in 
spite  of  the  headship  of  very  mediocre  men.     The  samurai  were 

*  In  the  discussion  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Grinnan  on  "  Land 
Tenure  in  Tosa  "  (Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  vol.  XX),  Dr.  Knox 
pointed  out  that  the  down  trodden  merchant  had  one  resource.  If  he  spat 
on  the  samurai  the  latter  was  under  the  obligation  of  committing 
harakiri.  Perliaps  we  can  assume  a  still  longer  range  to  his  power,  and 
say  that  if  he  said  he  had  accomplished  this  feat  it  was  equivalent  to  the 
deed.  Of  course  his  own  life  was  saorifioed,but  like  the  venomous  serpent 
he  was  deadly  if  too  closely  pressed  at  a  disadvantage. 
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paralysed  by  a  military  code  which  foresaw  everything,  and 
every  generation  fastened  its  chains  itiore  firmly  on  their  minds  ; 
the  nobles  were  paralysed  by  their  poverty,  their  insignificance, 
and  the  routine  of  vain  ceremony  to  which  their  thoughts  were 
carefully  confined  ;  the  people  had  no  existence.  The  two  upper 
classes  did  not  come  together  in  1867.  When  the  fall  of  feudalism 
became  inevitable,  the  samurai  simply  extended  their  sphere 
and  ousted  the  nobles  from  the  ground  they  still  held.  They 
appropriated  the  Court. 

One  other  factor  remained,  and  as  an  outside  influence  which 
might  disturb  the  operation  of  this  delicate  machinery  its  exclusion 
seemed  necessary.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  warrior  lyeyasu 
seriously  believed  in  the  possible  success  of  European  invasion. 
3ut  .''upport  might  be  given  and  found  in  the  discontented 
elements  within  the  country  itself.  This  purely  practical  reason 
of  family  politics  seems  to  have  dictated  his  course  in  excluding 
not  only  foreigners  themselves  but  all  contact  with  foreign 
civilization  and  ideas,  and  for  centuries  the  only  contact  between 
Japan  and  the  outside  world  was  through  the  little  wicket  gate 
at  Deshima,  where  everything  mental  and  material  was  carefully 
censored  by  the  officials  of  the  Shogunate.  It  was  a  period  of 
profound  peace ;  one  therefore  in  which  art  and  manufacture 
found  ample  opportunity  to  develop  all  the  capacities  of  the 
material  presented  to  its  hand.  To  some  extent  this  was  new. 
A  livelier  contact  with  China  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
brief  experience  with  the  civilization  of  European  countries, 
afforded  lively  stimulus  to  the  Japanese  mind.  The  very  repres- 
sion applied  to  all  outlet  of  a  personal  and  social  direction  threw 
this  surplus  of  energy  into  art  and  literature.  It  never  grows 
extravagant,  the  social  discipline  prevents  that ;  but  it  runs  to 
Eccentricity.  Its  material  is  too  scanty  and  the  legitimate  com- 
binations are  necessarily  limited.  Art  devotes  itself  to,  an 
elaboration  of  detail  carried  out  with  marvellous  skill,  but  it 
develops  few  new  principles.  Literature  sinks  into  a  dreary 
scholasticism  in  which  the  learning  of  the  C(juutr3%  the  really 
solid  section  of  the  world  of  letters,  devotes  itself  to  commentaries 
on  worn-out  Cliinese  metajihysics.  The  upper  classes,  foj-ced  by 
a  jealous  Government,  bent  on  stripping  them  of  all  resources, 
into  an  extravagance  and  competition  far  beyond  their  means, 
pass  their  time  in  courtly  ceremonial,  dilettante  trifling  with 
esthetics,  or  the  worst  vices.  The  lower  class,  ground  down 
into  the  earth,  only  labour  to  have  at  least  half  and  some- 
times four  fiftlis  of  their  labour  taken  from  them.  Their  only 
appearance  in  the  records  is  when  half  starved  peasants  appear 
in  the  .streets  of  Yedo  in  their  r.ain  coats  and  with  their  farming 
implements  in  their  hands,  and  cluster  around  the  great  gate  of 
their  lord's  2/as/((/.-t ;  a  silent  protest  against  their  suffering;  a 
very  extreme  step  of  protest  on  their  part  and  usually  iinsucccss- 
fiil.  Some  of  the  material  details  of  this  life  so  praised  and 
regretted  by  those  who  bemoan  the  "good  old  times  of  feudal 
Japan  "  have  beep  touched  on  elsewhere  and  it  is  not  necessary 
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here  to  repeat  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  disappearance  of 
these  good  old  times  was  a  "  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish  "  and 
the  appearance  of  Commodore  Perry  in  Yedo  buy,  by  giving  a 
casus  belli  to  the  clans  discontented  with  Tokugawa  rule  was  a 
godsend  to  the  Japanese  people.  Tokugawa  would  probably 
have  fallen  anyhow,  but  it  was  a  case  of  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  Tokugawa  Shogunate  had  been  weakening  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  The  iron  rule  which  had  characterized  lyeyasu 
and  his  immediate  successors  sensibly  lapsed  with  time.  The 
Shoguns  were  most  of  them  great  patrons  of  art  and  literature  ; 
but  not  always  wisely  as  to  the  last,  for  although  Hirata  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Government,  the  researches  of  the  great 
triumvirate — Mabuchi,  Motoori,  and  Hirata — into  the  past 
history  of  the  Japanese  people  were  if  not  positively  encouraged, 
at  least  tolerated.  But  the  past  could  not  be  called  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  without  bringing  before  them  the  phantom 
monarch  and  his  court  still  leading  their  shadowy  existence  at 
Kyoto.  AVith  growing  weakness  at  the  centre  came  growing 
strength  and  discontent  in  the  distant  fiefs.  lyeyasu  could  not 
completely  carry  out  his  system,  and  the  great  clans  of  Satsuma, 
Choshu,  and  Tosa,  although  stripped  of  much  of  their  power  and 
with  Tokugawa  Daimyo  planted  among  them  to  watch  tliem, 
were  in  a  position  to  take  advantaice  of  that  weakness.  By  tiie 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  had  come  to  be 
very  much  one  of  the  "  ins  "  and  the  "  outs,"  and  the  uncertainty 
was  as  to  \vhere  and  when  the  spark  would  be  applied  to  the 
train  and  the  whole  existing  system  blown  into  limbo.  Curiously 
enough  this  question  of  internal  joolitics  was  brought  to  an  issue 
by  events  so  purely  foreign  to  it  that  they  can  be  regarded  as 
accidental.  The  policy  of  isolation  in  the  course  of  generations 
had  become  thoroughly  popular  with  the  ruling  class.  It  was 
an  axiom  of  political  faith  on  which  there  was  no  diflerence  of 
opinion.  When  Satsuma  and  Choshu  therefore,  early  in  the 
sixties,  took  positive  action  against  European  encroachments  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  support  from  the  Yedo  Government,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  gave  even  a  glance  at  the  ultimate 
effect  their  action  was  to  have  on  the  internal  relations  to  the 
Government.  The  Yedo  Goverment  not  only  could  not  support 
them  but  had  to  promise  to  punish  them  as  offenders  against  the 
hated  barbarians.  This  brought  the  opposition  together  into  one 
solid  mass,  the  whole  object  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the 
Tokugawa  from  control  of  affairs  as  a  preliminary  to  future 
arrangements.  The  only  natural  centre  of  the  jealous  interests 
in  this  opposition  itself  was  the  priest-emperor  of  Kyoto.  The 
double  pressure,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  it  js  to  be  suspected 
the  lack  of  the  great  leader  really  necessary  at  this  threatening 
crisis,  paralysed  the  Tokugawa  opposition  to  this  move.  They 
temporized,  and  early  dissensions,  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Satsuma,  at  first  gave  them  the  advantage.  Choshu  rose  pre- 
maturely and  advanced  on  Kyoto.  Met  with  vigour  by  the  regent 
it  was  disastrously  defeated.     No  advantage,  however,  was  taken 
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of  this  check.  This  temporizing  policy  exposed  the  weakness  of 
the  Tokugawa  position.  Satsuma  stepped  in  to  prevent  any 
punishment  of  the  offending  clan,  and  a  few  months  saw  the 
opposition  again  lined  up  ready  for  battle  in  the  face  of  their 
scattered  enemies.  This  time  Satsuma  formed  its  head  and 
strength.  The  Tokugawa  leaders  accepted  the  situation,  and 
with  the  single — and  honourable — exception  of  Prince  Aidzu 
handed  over,  without  a  struggle,  the  power  to  their  victorious 
rivals. 

The  whole  rise  and  course  of  this  little  civil  war,  and  the 
results  it  brought  in  its  train,  seem  sudden,  but  this  is  only  in 
appearance.  The  material  it  was  to  work  on  was  by  no  means 
unprepared.  The  long  peace  had  given  rise  to  a  manufacturing 
population.  A  luxurious  society  had  need  of  many  articles,  and 
a  vastly  increased  population  called  for  machinery  of  supplies 
and  distribution  that  necessitated  considerable  expansion. 
Hence  the  rise  into  prominence  of  great  cities  like  Yedo, 
Osaka,  Nagoya,  and  Gifu,  and  the  development  of  a  population 
in  which  the  personal  relations  between  lord  and  retainer  and 
serf  were  much  more  lax.  As  in  Europe,  Japan  had  begun  to 
develop  that  city  life  which  is  fatal  to  feudalism,  and  as  the 
rule  of  the  Shogunate  grew  weaker  this  is  shown  in  the  expres- 
siou  of  the  rising  class.  The  people  weie  beginning  to  think, 
and  to  note  the  flaws  in  their  system.  The  existence  of  a 
class-'' of  fighting  men  who  were  of  no  use  but  to  keep  up 
private  brawls  soon  appears  as  an  anachronism.  Such  writers 
as  Jippensha  in  the  "  Hizakurige  "  take  many  sly  hits  at  the 
unwieldy  samurai.  These  were  the  more  palpable  and  legitimate 
in  as  much  as  while  the  people  changed,  the  military  class  whose 
mould  was  more  rigid  thun  the  others  remained  the  same.  Open 
ridicule  of  a  man  who  not  only  carries  two  swords  but  has  im- 
punity and  absolute  injunction  to  use  them  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  The  samurai  was  both  judge  and  jury  as  to  the 
necessity  of  punishing  any  disrespect  from  the  lower  class.  But 
the  spirit  was  there.  Tlie  change  in  masters  was  viewed  with 
something  more  than  indifference  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
wide  distribution  for  a  generation  of  prints  and  pasquinades 
made  the  ajjpeal  to  a  Japanese  people  something  more  than  a 
mere  threat  when  a  constitution  and  a  legislative  body  seemed 
to  be  obstinately  withheld  by  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  clans. 
Such  an  appeal  was  received  sympathetically  even  if  such 
sympathy  could  take  no  effective  form ;  but  there  was  always 
the  danger  of  a  combination  between  the  people  and  the  "  outs." 
From  1867  the  question  had  taken  on  a  national  phase.  It  was 
no  longer  one  between  the  clan  leaders  and  their  retainers. 
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Leaving  historical  questions  aside,  for  the  moment,  we 
must  return  to  political  development.  With  European  contact 
we  break  with  the  past,  but  the  web  merely  takes  on  a  new  dye. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  the  old  can  still  be  detected 
through  the  superficial  layer  of  the  new,  and  how  much  of  the 
legacy  of  Old  Japan  still  remains  to  influence  the  career  of  the 
New  Japan.  Here  we  shall  look  at  this  entirely  on  its  political 
side,  and  as  closely  as  possible  thus  confine  our  view  of  it, 
leaving  to  later  chapters  its  development  in  other  forms  of 
social  life.  The  first  question  is  the  nature  of  this  legacy  from 
the  past.  We  have  no  such  brilliant  pen  pictures  of  the  first 
Japanese  settlers  as  were  made  of  the  early  stages  of  many  other 
nations  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  otlier  early  geogra- 
phers. A  few  scanty  hints  from  dry  Chinese  oiEcial  reports,  the 
reading  between  the  lines  of  Japanese  traditional  lore  as  handed 
down  in  books  put  into  print  much  later  in  their  history,  is  all 
we  have  to  go  on ;  and  in  dealing  with  these  we  must  read 
between  the  lines  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  period 
of  the  writer  with  the  past  for  which  he  had  little  sympathy. 
They  adopt  and  come  under  the  binding  influence  of  the  code  of 
a  highly  civilized  nation  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  historical 
career.  The  question  is  as  to  what  extraneous  element  exists  at 
this  date.  The  distinctive  element  can  be  safely  set  down  as  at 
least  non-Chinese.  Now  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  political 
code  was  marked — :  (1)  by  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of 
be  or  guilds,  the  people  being  sharply  set  apart  in  classes. 
Hence  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  structure  was  much  looser  in 
the  preceding  period.*  This  is  the  more  likely  as  it  is  found 
necessary  to  introduce  an  elaborate  governmental  framework. 
The  new  code  contains  minute  provisions  for  the  formation  of 
small  units  such  as  the  gonin  and  fifty  men  units,  and  the  relative 
responsibility  of  its  different  members  and  authority  of  its  head- 
men.    There  is  no  mention  or  hint  of  the  previous  existence  of 

•  Five  out  of  the  ten  notices  of  be  antedating  EioliQ  (400-405  A.D.  ? 
introduction  of  Chinese  learning)  refer  to  the  Age  of  tlie  Gods.  This  is 
plainly  an  interpolation  dishing  urp  old  legends  to  provide  the  basis  of  a 
cosmogyny.  The  mibube  iustitut  ;d  by  Nintoliu  is  there  formed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  divine  infant  Hiko-nagisa-take-u-gaya-fuki-akezii-no- 
Mikoto,  or  in  plainer  terms  Jimmni's  father.  From  Riohu  to  Keilai  (40S- 
531  A.D.)  there  are  twenty-six  noliices  of  be,  fifteen  of  which  come  under 
Yiiriaku.  After  Keitai  the  industrial  organization  can  be  said  to  ba 
established  on  the  be  system.  Uuider  the  tribes  or  clans  it  probably  had 
existed,  in  a  loose  sense,  for  generations,  Mr.  Aston — on  strong 
grounds — regards  the  miyake  as  a  broadening  of  the  function  of  the 
ioimer  be.    The  whole  process  is  a^uationaliziug  of  industry.  . 
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such  an  elaborate  structure,  although  we  can  assume  that,  with 
a  people  who  had  reached  the  agricultural  stage,  some  unit  had 
been  evolved.  It  was  plainly  not  serviceable  under  the  adopted 
new  and  elaborate  code.  (2)  Some  of  these  be  are  set  aside  and 
specifically  referred  to  as  for  imperial  service.  Chiefs  are  set 
over  them  and  the  headship)  is  a  reward  granted  at  will  by  the 
king.  As  private  he  are  formally  abolished  by  edict  in  the 
seventh  century  their  existence  also  is  unquestioned.  The  two 
kinds,  public  and  private,  had  existed  side  by  side.  The 
abolition  it  can  be  added  was  formal  rather  than  effective.  Private 
persons  and  officials  remained  as  much  as  ever  in  ownership  of 
the  people.  The  relationship  to  the  chiefs  therefore  ranges  from 
the  patriarchal  to  the  bureaucratic  chief.  Some  of  these  be  were 
unquestionably  made  up  of  slaves ;  the  temple  be  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  such  terms.  The  claim  to  their  services  was 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.  JMany  of  them  consisted  of  foreigners — 
Chinese,  Korean,  and  Ainu.  They  are  chattels,  and  are  trans- 
ferred at  will.  Some  of  them  as  plainly  are  serfs.  The  claim  to 
their  services  is  limited  and  their  habitat  is  fixed.  Some  of 
them  are  of  the  military  class,  and  to  the  man  who  has  arms  in 
his  hands  and  on  whom  his  leader  must  depend  for  supremacy 
neither  serfdom  nor  slavery  can  be  applied.  These  are  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  chief.  (3)  These  be  are  settled  in  one 
place.  Movement  of  the  units  is  forbidden  or  restricted  to 
movement  on  official  order  when  some  public  work  is  to  b^ 
undertaken.  We  know  that  in  early  times  movement  was 
much  freer.  This  follows  of  necessity  from  the  nomad  condition 
of  the  early  Japanese  as  shown  by  their  tradition.  Jimmu's 
invasion  of  Yamato  would  not  have  been  possible  with  a  slave 
or  serf  population.  (4)  Transfer  of  chiefs  implies  their  headship 
over  something  else  previously  existing.  The  hereditary  chieftain 
is  distinctly  referred  to  in  imperial  annals  and  an  abortive 
attempt  made  to  make  him  entirely  subject  to  appointment  by 
the  imperial  power.  This  hereditary  chieftainship  is  also 
shown  by  (5)  the  hot  water  cure  applied  by  Ingyo  to  existing 
genealogies.  (6)  The  classification  is  confessed  as  Chinese,  and 
necessarily  implies  a  pre-existing,  if  inefficient,  condition  of 
affairs  on  which  it  is  an  improvement.  It  can  be  added  that  a 
people  that  have  reached  the  settled  agricultural  condition  have 
already  developed  a  somewhat  complex  political  structure.  (7) 
At  the  base  of  the  whole  structure  we  have  the  legend  of  the 
divine  descent  of  the  people,  a  "  peculiar  people "  favoured  of 
the  gods,  and  this  invariably  implies  kinship  in  tradition  even  if 
much  diminished  by  time.  If  we  add  to  these  seven  capitularies 
the  fact,  that  the  Japanese  appear  in  their  traditions  as  invaders; 
that  at  the  time  they  are  still  in  a  migratory  condition ;  that 
their  head  is  a  military  chief  ruling  over  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing population  in  which  the  agricultural  element  slowly 
increases  with  time ;  that  the  warfare  with  the  aborigines 
always  makes  the  militant  element  the  potent  factor  in  the 
budding  civilizatiou ;  we  can  assume  that  from  the  earliest  times 
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the  Japanese  civilization  has  always  taken  that  form  described 
by  Mr.  Spencer  as  "  compulsory  co-operation " ;  and  that  this 
earliest  type  was  made  rigid  by  its  crystallization  into  an  iueleislic 
caste  system  by  the  adoption,  subsequent  to  405  A.l).,  of  a  code 
from  a  people  sympathetic  in  thought  and  far  in  advance  in 
development — the  Chinese. 

It  is  this  supremacy  of  the  militant  type,  therefore,  through- 
out their  history  that  leads  easily  to  the  second  question — how 
much  has  the  past  affected  the  Japanese  type?    We  pass  from 
the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative.    The  two  predominant  quali- 
ties of  a  people  under   military   discipline — impersonality   and 
obedience — are  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  Japanese  that  these 
qualities  have  been  early  impressed  on  everyone  who  has  made  a 
study  of  them.     To  this  day  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  it  is  an 
axiom  that  the  type  of  the  military  mind — whether  found  in  the 
organization  of  the  array  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy — is 
essentially  narrow.     Broad  minded  liberal  treatment  of  a  subject 
is  not  expected  from  a  man  trained  to  regard  authority  witli 
reverential  awe,  and  whose  first  and  only  thought  is  to  take  the 
word  of  command  without  question.     The  mind  easily  moulds 
itself,  and  it  is  a  very  essential  quality  of  our  military  unit  that 
it  should  take  this  rigid  cast.     His  aims  are  purely  practical  not 
speculative.     His  value  lies  solely  in  being  part  of  a  machine 
ready  to  answer  automatically  to  the  pressure  placed  on  it.     In 
the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word  he  is  a  specialist.     As  far  as 
thought   is   concerned   his   one    idea    must    dominate — that   of 
obedience  to  authority.     This  has  been  the  case  and  the  curse  of 
this  Japanese  people.    Inheriting  the  military  conditions  of  their 
nomad  life,  adopting  a  code  formulated  under  like  militant  con- 
ditions by  an  advanced  civilization,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  break  with  the  past.     The  whole  value  of  the  military  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  acts  by  "  suggestion."     The  head  or  chief 
must  be  able  to  direct  not  only  his  own  physical  forces  but  also 
all  those  of  the  units  under  him.     And  the  deeper  the  hypnotic 
stage  the  more  efficient  the  action  of  the  head.     We  could  adopt 
Professor  Baldwin's  illustration  of  mob  rule,   where  the  mob, 
swayed   by   tlie   will   of  a  few   dominant  men,  rushes  without 
thought   like   a   herd  of  wild   cattle,  committing  crimes  which 
no   constituent   of  it  apart   from    its   contagion    would   dream 
of  in    cold  reason  and  as  an  individual.     When  we  have  not 
a  short  period   but   centuries  of  such   rule    by   suggestion    in 
which  obedience,  the  soldiers  obedience,  to  all  the  minutite  of 
the  code  is  enforced  on  the  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
elements  have  been  grooved  deep  in  the  Japanese  mind.     There 
is  absolutely  no  relief  from  this  restraint  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Japanese   people.       In   the    one   brief  period    of   the 
Golden  Age  the  political  code  was  entering  more  deeply  into  the 
minutife  of  ceremonial.     The  scanty  new  materials  offered  the 
mind  were  purely  sosthetic  in  character,  and  perhaps  illustrate 
how  incidental  esthetics  are  to  man's  development ;  a  deduction 
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which  will  be  little  pleasing  to  those  who  like  to  think  that  art 
and  the  higher  life  are  the  dominant  features.  There  is  a 
curious  practical  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  paralysis 
of  the  mind  has  been  carried  among  the  Japanese;  in  common, 
be  it  added,  with  other  peoples  of  the  East,  for  long  centuries 
subjected  to  their  rulers.  They  are  admirable  hypnotic  subjects, 
and  hypnotism  is  a  common  feature  in  their  religious  practice. 
Possession  by  the  gods,  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Lowell,  is  not  an 
outside  feature  but  an  ancient  and  essential  element  of  Shinto. 
Thus  the  god  took  possession  of  the  Empress  Jingo  in  the  legendary 
past.  The  subject  is  the  means  of  contact  with  divinity  and  they 
treat  the  god  very  much  as  a  member  of  the  Japanese  family. 
The  whole  performance  is  merely  a  hypnotical  exhibition  based 
on  what  Gibbon,  in  connection  with  eleventh  century  mysticism, 
has  most  lucidly  described  as  "  the  production  of  a  distempered 
fancy,  the  creature  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain." 

There  is  one  final  question  in  reference  to  Old  Japan,  and 
that  is  the  influence  of  their  physical  geography.  The  Greeks 
in  their  mountainous  country  developed  a  number  of  separate 
tribes  independent  of  each  other  ;  but  whose  origin  was  probably 
homogeneous,  separated  only  by  time  and  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, and  who  were  only  brought  together  again  by  the  outside 
pressure  of  a  great  invasion  endangering  their  existence.  Why 
did  not  the  Japanese,  under  what  seems  the  similar  character 
of  their  invasion  of  the  islands  develop  a  series  of  small 
republics  instead  of  an  absolute  monarchy  ?  To  some  extent 
the  answer  is  both  geographical  and  geological.  The  Japanese 
islands  are  formed  from  a  central  volcanic  ridge  whose  trend 
was  broken  by  subsequent  disturbances  at  oblique  angles  to 
it.  The  intersection  of  these  ranges  has  given  a  structure  not 
unlike  the  starring  of  a  sheet  of  glass  at  any  one  point  when 
broken.  Several  such  subsidiary  ranges  cross  the  main  range 
and  complicate  the  system  of  valleys  and  ridges  of  which  the 
larger  portion  of  the  country  consists.  One  of  these  disturbances 
of  the  original  simplicity  lies  East  and  AVest  approximately 
across  the  island  at  about  the  parallel  of  the  Izu  peninsula,  and 
the  axis  of  the  Fuji  range  cutting  across  the  older  central  axis 
forms  a  physical  barrier  cutting  off  the  narrow  strip  of  shore 
line  and  breaking  communication  with  the  great  Kwanto  district, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Tokyo  plain  country,  to  the  North. 
In  the  early  history  of  Japan  all  this  country  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ainu,  and  the  monarchy  was  well  established  before 
its  conquest  was  undertaken.  In  fact  the  early  monarchy  was 
confined  to  Yamato  and  the  country  to  the  West  and  South  of 
it,  particularly  the  plain  surrounding  Kyoto.  This  plain  is 
easily  accessible  to  invasion  through  sheltered  water  channels, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  it  is  by  water  that  the  traditionary 
emigration  of  Jimrau's  tribe  takes  place.  The  inhabitants  here 
had  but  one  alternatis^e,  to  figlit  or  submit.  The  savages  and 
wild  country  to  the  North  cut  off  their  retreat  in  that  direction. 
They  fought  and  submitted,  which,  with  their  incorporation  as 
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equals,  is  indication  enough  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  invaders.  The  conquest  of  the  inland  mountain  country  to 
the  West  could  be  carried  on  without  difficulty  by  expeditions 
having  their  base  on  tlie  inland  sea,  and  such  conquest  was 
plainly  one  of  some  difficulty  as  the  record  of  fighting  and  of 
frequent  rebellion  shows.  The  viceroy  of  Tsukushi  at  times 
claims  his  independence  of  the  Kyoto  court  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  meet  force  with  force.  kSometimes  they  let  him  alone  until  a 
favourable  opportunity  rises  to  subdue  him.  At  other  times 
such  rebellion  is  at  once  made  the  object  of  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion. Feudalism  in  the  twelfth  century  did  split  the  country 
into  a  number  of  small  and  practically  independent  principalities, 
and  the  necessity  of  retaining  this  system,  now  spread  over  the 
whole  great  extent  of  the  islands,  only  enabled  lyeyasu  to  adopt  a 
series  of  checks  and  balances  by  which  one  portion  could  not  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  In  1860  Japan  is  properly  described  by 
resident  foreigners  as  a  collection  of  such  small  kingdoms  whose 
chiefs  were  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  their 
suzerain  at  Yedo.  Foreign  pressure  here  stepped  in  to  maintain 
the  balance  and  finally  to  bring  the  whole  together  in  an  effort 
to  find  some  means  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  entity.  The 
situation  is  curiously  analogous  to  that  faced  by  the  leaders  of 
the  great  western  republic  in  1783.  As  that  "  rope  of  sand," 
the  Confederation  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  system  efficient  to 
resist  foreign  aggression,  the  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  by 
a  sacrifice  of  certain  rights  to  a  central  power,  gave  rise  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  that 
"rope  of  sand,"  Feudalism,  was  inefficient  to  protect  Japan  from 
foreign  aggression  so  in  1867  the  feudal  chiefs  sacrificed  certain 
of  their  rights  to  the  priest-mouarch  at  Kyoto  and  formed  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  situation  was  infinitely  more  critical  in 
1867  than  that  of  1783. 


§8. 

Foreigners,  at  least,  have  no  object  in  surrounding  this 
period  of  the  restoration  with  a  halo  of  romance  that  never 
existed.  It  was  a  case  of  sacrificing  a  part  or  running  the  risk, 
through  dissension,  of  losing  the  whole.  A  new  element  had 
come  into  being — the  People.  It  was  impossible  to  recruit  an 
efficient  army  from  the  military  class  alone.  To  form  a  militant 
society  based  on  modern  methods  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
people  into  partnership.  And  for  this  partnership  concessions 
of  some  kind  were  necessary.  During  the  period  from  1860-1875 
foreign  ideas  had  been  filtering  into  the  country  either  directly 
or  through  Japanese  who  had  their  inspiration  from  the  fountain 
source  in  Europe  itself.     Too  niuch  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
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some  of  these  men  who  secretly  left  the  country  at  the  ri«k  of 
their  lives  and  from  pure  desire  to  benefit  their  native  land. 
Many  of  them  were  men,  not  commissioned  to  study  western 
institutions  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  to  the  existing  regime, 
but  men  whose  object  it  was  to  try  and  bring  Japan  abreast  of 
the  whole  range  of  modern  western  thought.  It  was  these  men 
who  led  the  opposition  in  the  struggle  for  a  constitution,  and 
they  did  wonders  with  their  inefficient  if  earnest  backing.  The 
leaders  of  the  military  class  were  forced  to  make  a  concession  in 
order  to  rule  ;  but  in  granting  the  Constitution  of  1890  they  had 
no  intention  of  imperilling  their  own  position,  and  provision  was 
carefully  made  ensuring  that  position  by  laying  down  the  funda- 
mental proposition,  that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  without  their  consent — that  is  without  the  consent 
of  the  absolute  head  of  which  they  were  the  mouthpiece.  This 
having  been  secured  the  next  aim  was  to  limit  the  resources 
of  tlie  opposition  by  the  exclusion  of  their  most  efficient  sup- 
porters from  any  active  share  in  the  government.  The  great 
mercantile  class,  whose  growth  in  the  future  could  be  easily 
predicted  here  as  elsewhere,  were  carefully  excluded  from  the 
suffrage  which  was  limited  to  those  holding  revenue  from  land, 
and  the  basis  of  which  was  made  so  generously  high  as  to  seriously 
limit  any  influence  that  the  small  farming  class  might  have 
obtained.  This  political  castration  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  performed,  the  clan  leaders  could  well  rest  satisfied  with 
their  work.  The  shadow  of  a  representative  body  was  tied  down 
by  an  irrevocable  constitution  and  by  a  hereditary  upper  house 
appointed  by  the  dominant  class,  and  was  dominated  by  an 
irresponsible  ministry  who  could  dissolve  them  at  will  and  rule 
on  imperial  ordinances  and  the  last  successful  budget.  Their 
very  pergonal  inviolability  as  members  of  the  national  assembly 
was  nullified  by  a  clause  excepting  cases  that  threatened  the 
internal  peace  of  the  country.  A  most  catholic  exception,  the 
limits  of  which  lay  within  the  determination  of  the  Executive. 
A  modern  bureaucracy,  therefore,  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
old  bureaucracy  of  Bakufu  days ;  a  bureaucracy  quite  as 
domineering  and  omnipresent  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  was 
ever  conceived  by  any  Japanese  or  Russian  statesman.  And  to 
the  present  day  the  struggle  of  the  liberal  section  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  has  been  with  this  bureaucracy.  The  growth  of  the  country 
has  required  extended  resources,  and  from  these  hard  necessities 
tlie  Diet  has  gradually  extorted  irom  its  enemies  a  limited  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  the  mercantile  classes,  but  it  has  been 
able  to  effect  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the 
nation  or  of  a  serious  influence  of  the  nation  on  the  national 
policy.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  military  regime,  in  these  days 
of  1906  wlien  even  among  the  military  powers  of  Europe  it  is 
the  People  and  not  a  class  that  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation,  could  at  a  public  banquet  cavalierly  refer  to  the  social 
order  as  requiring  such  distinctions  as  "nobley,  officials,  Inisiness 
men  and  so  forth  ;  "  although  just  what  essential  role  the  first 
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played  the  noble  speiiker  would  have  been  puzzled  to  show, 
except  to  maintain  their  personal  property  in  worn-out  privileges. 
Very  little  have  "the  business  men  and  so  forth"  to  say  in 
Japan. 

Accepting  the  military  system,  however,  there  are  a  number 
of  liberal  minds  whose  object  is  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  in- 
dividualism necessary  to  an  industrial  society  and  the  militarism 
which  they  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Japan  and  to  tlie  present  period  of  the  world's  history.  Jt  is  a 
class  of  men  strongly  influenced  by  the  ethics  of  modern  liberal- 
ism. In  a  sense  this  qualified  support,  enhanced  by  their  known 
sentiments,  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  clan  leaders.  The 
struggle  is  found  elsewhere  and  its  solution  has  been  attempted 
more  or  less  successfully  by  the  separation,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  government,  the  exclusion 
of  the  military  spirit  from  the  civil  service.  The  army  is  growing 
less  and  less  a  menace  to  the  French  Eepublic ;  and  England 
has  always  sharply  differentiated  the  two  principles  ruling  the 
bulwark  of  her  military  defence,  her  great  navy  in  which 
absolutism  exists,  and  her  civil  service  from  which  the  military 
spirit  is  rigidly  excluded.  The  clan  leaders  are  also  maintained 
in  their  position  by  the  timidity  or  unwillingness  of  the  Japanese 
people  to  encroach  on  a  sphere  which  they  have  been  taught  by 
generations  of  education  to  consider  entirely  outside  their  sphere. 
This  calls  to  mind  the  early  unwillingness  of  our  own  burgesses 
to  mix  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  exclusively  the  business  of  king  and 
council,  and  which  might  involve  them  in  affairs  unfamiliar  and 
remote  from  their  interests.  This  spirit  is  carefully  fostered 
among  the  Japanese  to-day,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  people  to 
have  any  direct  influence  on  their  own  afl'airs,  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  lower  house  of  the  Diet  consists  of  personal  units  acting 
on  their  own  ideas  and  not  representatives  of  a  constituency,  is 
carefully  served  up  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  is  to  be 
granted  that  the  populace  anywhere  in  their  gatherings  are 
largely  swayed  by  their  emotional  temperament ;  and  the  Japa- 
nese, in  sjjite  of  what  is  asserted  to  the  contrary,  are  a  highly 
emotional  people.  But  responsibility  always  tempers  emotion, 
and  in  the  greatest  heat  of  party  strife  in  Ameiica,  when  the 
moment  comes  in  cold  blood  to  prepare  the  monumental  blanket 
ballot,  every  man  has  an  opportunity  to  act  with  thought  and 
comprehension,  and  the  test  of  a  man's  personal  interests  involved 
has  been  shown  in  campaign  after  campaign.  It  is  education  and 
discussiun  and  the  secret  ballot  cast  in  the  retirement  of  the  polling 
booth  that  prevents  revolution  and  the  rule  of  the  mob  carried 
away  by  "  suggestion."  Every  etfljrt  of  those  social  "  reform- 
ers "  who  seek  "  popular  rule  "  has  been  directed  to  breaking 
down  this  cold  calculated  expression  of  the  individual  will. 
They  want  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  when  men  had  to 
come  out  in  the  open.  Hence  we  hear  a  great  cry  for  sinipli- 
iicatiou.     Education  is  widespread  in  Japan,  and  the  intelligence 
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'^^ilh  which  the  Japanese  of  the  lower  class  considers  and  com- 
ments on  his  own  interests  and  puhlic  interests  as  gathered  from 
his  newspaper  is  patent  to  everyone  bronght  into  contact  with 
ihe  common  people.  In  the  practical  afliiirs  of  life  they  are  as 
fit  to  rule  themselves  as  any  other  people;  as  fit  to  select  their 
representatives  assembled  in  the  Japanese  Diet  and  to  make  it  a 
truly  representative  body.  The  danger  lies  in  their  present  help- 
less position,  and  hence  the  terrible  anger  of  a  peoisle  who  feel  that 
their  vital  interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  class,  a  feeling  which 
"would  be  much  modified  if  action  on  the  said  interests  -were 
carried  out  by  their  own  representatives.  There  is  no  danger  in 
such  a  coui'se.  Hasty  action  aroused  by  debate  is  coldly  je- 
viewed  in  the  committee  room.  The  dangers  of  a  wide  franchise 
have  been  relegated  to  the  land  of  myth,  and  the  only  section  of 
the  community  interested  in  limiting  its  range  are  those  interested 
in  maintaining  their  special  privileges.  The  "submerged  tenth" 
€uts  no  real  figure  in  political  action,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
solid  elements  forming  tlie  great  majority — the  ninety  just  persons 
- — of  the  community.  It  is  when  the  solid  element  stand  aside 
indifferent,  disgusted  and  unable  to  exercise  any  control  over  a 
small  but  politically  supreme  minority,  that  the  extremists  come 
into  control.  Hence  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  perhaps  similar 
explosions  will  arise  in  countries  where  the  community  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  selfishness  of  a  caste.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
in  this  respect,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  a  widening  of  the 
political  power  of  the  plebs,  the  Government  is  invading  the 
sphere  of  private  life;  and  all  kinds  of  schemes  of  Government 
monopoly,  whether  in  mercantile  pursuits  or  in  finances,  and  the 
practical  operation  of  some  of  these  schemes,  indicate  a  still 
greater  extension  of  the  paternal  system  exercised  by  the  existing 
bureaucracy. 

The  situation  is  rendered  simpler  in  Japan  by  the  absolutism 
of  the  head  of  the  State — the  Emperor.  Where  the  monarch 
stands  apart  from  the  two  contending  elements,  and  is  not  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  the  removal  of  the  intervening  class  betw'een 
him  and  his  people  is  much  easier.  That  a  monarch  must  be 
surrounded  by  a  court  with  more  or  less  glitter  seeirs  to  be  what 
Mrs.  Gamp  would  call  "  a  dispensary  of  Providence,"  but  the 
glitter  can  be  reduced  to  tinsel  and  the  cut  and  breadth  of  its 
coat  left  to  the  people  who  have  to  pay  for  it.  A  people  who 
cannot  forego  the  pretty  picture  of  princes  and  nobles  for  the 
simplicity  of  a  republican  eital)lishment  can  at  least  prevent  such 
dangerous  pets  from  developing  dangerous  q\ialities,  and  if  the 
operation  of  emasculation  is  to  be  performed  on  any  part  of  the 
community  it  is  better  carried  out  on  this  portion  of  the  body 
politic.  The  vigorous  portion  should  be  left  untouched.  No 
■particular  difiicuUies  arise  in  this  connection  in  Japan.  The 
■present  bureaucracy  is  not  a  hereditary  class.  It  lives  on  the 
sunshine  of  that  fountain  of  honour,  the  emperor  through  his 
■ministers.  In  Europe — in  Germany  for  instance — it  is  a  here- 
ditary caste  of  which  the  emperor  is  the  titular  head.    In  Japan, 
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loss  of  position' reduces  the  holder  to"  an  original  (and  oriental) 
insigniticauce.  This  renders  the  military  system  in  vogue  all  the 
more  severe;  the  control  of  the  leaders  all  the  more  drastic. 
'1  he  pobition  of  the  Japanese  official  wlio  has  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  chiefs  is  pitiable.  He  is' a  soldier  dismissed  in 
cU>^graCe.  He  must  in  a  positive  sense. lose  caste  in  seeking  his 
daily  bread  by  mercantile  pursuits,  and  to  beg  he  is.  ashamed. 
The  real  nobility  of  t!ie  country  the  kuge  or  court  nobles — are  a 
worn-out  and  faded  remnant.  They  have  lost  all  political  pre- 
stige and  represent  nothing  but  a  past  ceremonial.  The  men  of 
influence  among  them  do  not  owe  that  influence  to  their  position, 
but  to  their  wealth  or  their  ability  or  to  both. 

Nations  in  the  course  of  their  development  owe  much  to 
each  other.  It  is  a  debt  not  alway.s  acJinowledged.  We  in 
America  are  pleased  to  think  that  the  early  connection  with 
France  was  confined  to  sucli  assistance  as  was  given  wlien  that 
country  stepped  into  the  arena  to  distract  and  divide  the 
energies  of  an  antagonist  already  worsted  in  the  fight.  We  like 
to  think  that  Englishmen,  developing  English  institutions 
under  conditions  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  mother 
country,  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  certain  superfluous  and 
worn-out  portions  of  the  machinery,  and  that  the  whole  repre- 
sented a  regular  and  normal  growth.  That  the  American 
Constitution  was  a  regular  growth  is  true,  and  that  it  is  the 
development  of  our  institutions  brought  frcmi  the  mother  country 
is  also  true ;  but  in  adjusting  it  to  the  new  conditions  the  meu 
who  wrought  it  into  shape  were  men  who  had  made  a  deep  study 
and  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  liberal  French  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  the 
Encyclopedists,  with  their  revised  study  of  the  Jus  Naturale  as 
exemplified  and  developed  out  of  the  Roman  Jus  Gentium,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  American  legislators,  and 
largely  guided  them  in  removing  anachronisms  from  a  code  based 
on  custom  but  in  which  privilege  to  a  large  extent  had  entrenched 
itself,  and  so  with  the  Japanese.  Their  who'e  modern  thought 
they  owe  and  must  continue  to  owe  to  Europe.  It  is  to  the 
liberal  thought  of  modern  Euiope  that  they  owe  the  wide 
expansion  of  the  fine  but  limited  ethical  treatment  given  to 
personal  relations  in  their  native  Bushido  or  Knight's  Way.  It 
is  to  this  liberal  thought  of  the  west  that  they  owe  its  expansion 
from  devotion  to  a  petty  local  chieftain  to  a  magnificant  patrio- 
tism to  country  in  the  moilern  sense.  Bushido  was  not  only 
local  but  at  its  best  was  only  racial.  The  new  Bushido — patrio- 
tism—is not  only  racial  but  binds  these  different  units  into  one 
community  of  interest  through  a  common  country,  which  the 
Japanese  epitomise  in  their  Emperor,  not  in  their  bureaucracy, 
be  it  added.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  influence  did  not 
preside  over  the  birth  of  the  Japanese  Constitution.  It  was 
still  more  unfortunate  that  the  most  reactionary,  most  ruthless, 
and  the  most  experienced  of  European  statesmen  should  have 
Lad  the  moulding  of  the  new  nation.     Another  might  have  done 
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tbe  work  less  completely.  The  Iron  Chftncellor  of  Germany,  as 
he  fastened  the  mediaeval  Constitution  of  Prussia  on  this  people 
ready  to  rise  and  take  their  place  in  tiie  world  struggle,  must 
have  smiled  at  the  new  stumbling  block  he  was  placing  in  the 
way  of  liberal  thought  and  progress.  To  him  indeed  "nobles, 
officials,  business  men  and  so  forth"  were  distinctions  necessary 
to  the  body  politic. 


II. 

RES  ANGUSTAE  DOMUS. 

"  '  Hark .  you  me,  dear  soul,  a  word  with  you ; — but  " 
"  pray  be  not  angry.  How  thick  do  you  judge  the  " 
"  planks  of  our  ship  to,  be  ? '  '  Some  two  good  inches  " 
"  and  upwards,'  returned  the  pilot ;  '  dont  fear.' " 
" 'Odskilderkins,'  said  Panurge,  'it  seems  we  are" 
"  within  two  fipgers  breadth  of  damnation.'  " 

Rabelais.     (Urquhart  and  Motteux-trans.) 

Morphological  changes  in  the  embryo,  and  certain  anatomical 
peculiarities  reminiscent  of  a  previous  state  of  culture  and  which 
adult  man  of  the  present  day,  and  in  polite  society,  carefully 
conceals  from  public  view,  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  his  earliest 
appearance  on  the  world's  stage  he  was  an  arboreal  animal,  took 
a  more  elevated  view  of  the  world,  and  consorted  with  birds 
rather  than  beasts.  Hence  he  built  his  first  habitation  in  the 
ti-ees,  and  life  being  in  part  devoted  to  hanging  on  his  arms  took 
a  length  in  relation  to  his  legs  which  would  to-day  call  fjrth 
oomment.  Also  his  legs  took  the  graceful  arch  of  a  curve  still 
found  aniong  mariners  of  the  old  school  and  gained  by  shinning 
up  masts,  or  by  gentlemen  much  devoted  to  straddling  a  horse. 
He  was  palpably  gifted  with  a  tail,  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  leave 
off  on  coming  to  earth,  retaining  only  the  memory  of  it  in  the 
habiliments  of  his  females  and  among  some  savage  races ;  some 
of  thesfe  latter  haVe  been  so  conservative  as  to  maintain  the  old 
ancestral  habit  of  roosting  aloft.  Man  as  a  race,  however,  reached 
the  ground  and  stayed  there.  As  he  probably  found  much  trouble 
in  his  first  manipulations  of  the  rough  flint  implements  he 
certainly  took  his  first  dwelling  ready  made  and  esconced 
himself  in  such  caves  and  corners  of  the  rocks  as  admitted  of 
easy  defence  against ,  undesirable  visitors ;  it  being  his  main 
object  at  this  date  to  eat  and  not  be  eaten  by  larger  and  more 
powerful  beiists,  his  own  kind  included,  for  his  penchant  for 
human  marrow  is  lamentably  evident  from  the  scorched  and' 
(3racked  shins  and  other  bones  collected  around  his  ancient 
fire  places.  Indeed  in  this  quality  of  feeding  to-day  we  can-' 
tiot  claim  any  superiority  over  our  simian  cousins,  for  man 
has  always  remained  a  carnivorous  animal  developing  and 
strengthening  his  appetite  for  flesh  by  domesticating  flocks  and 
herds  of  more  readily  mnnaged  beasts  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  rending- them  apart  and  devouring  them;  his  only  limitation 
in  some  eases  being  not  "  to  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk." 
But  even  the  more  powerful  of  the  simians,  the  anthropoid  apes, 
live  largely  on  fruits  and  niits,  and  confine  their  destruction  of 
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life  to  those  microscopic  forms  which,  having  attacked  their  host 
first,  are  in  turn  fit  objects  of  vengeance  and  diet — from  the 
simian  point  of  view. 

We  can  conceive  the  fright  of  the  then  existing  animals  when 
this  bandy  legged  creature  appeared  among  them,  with  his 
strange  eye  whose  gleams  of  intelligence  taught  them  instinctive- 
ly of  the  dangerous  brain  directing  the  otherwise  weak  form.  The 
ability  to  fashion  and  to  use  a  weapon  was  a  terrible  advantage 
gained  by  man,  enabling  him  to  attack  at  a  distance  convenient 
to  himself;  an  advantage  that  even  the  savage  cave  bear  would 
be  quick  to  learn  when  he  found  his  sides  pricked  and  torn  by 
the  sharp  pointed  celts  in  the  paws  of  the  tormenting  crowd  of 
humans  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws.  But  man  had  other 
necessities  for  animals  than  their  use  as  food.  For  some  cause, 
perhaps  less  constant  exposure  to  the  weather,  he  was  becoming 
bald.  Not  bald  in  our  ridiculously  limited  sense  of  the  term,  but 
in  a  general  sense;  for  at  that  time  his  fur  was  much  more  widely 
scattered  over  his  person  than  even  among  the  hairiest  races  of 
our  day.  This  disappearance  or  thinning  out  of  hair  from  the 
limbs,  back,  and  belly,  must  have  been  widespread  enough  to 
become  fashionable;  or  hairy  men  were  at  such  disadvantage, 
physical  or  sesthetical,  as  to  cause  their  disappearance  through 
disease  or  inability  to  compete  successfully  for  the  favours  of 
the  fair  sex.  The  early  cave  dwellings  were  undoubtedly 
very  damp ;  and,  while  other  things  being  equal  the  hairy  man 
at  first  would  have  gained  sorae  advantages  from  his  covering, 
he  would  have  lost  it  when  the  use  of  skins  of  other  animals 
came  in  as  a  protection  from  cold.  His  hairy  covering  would 
have  retained  moisture  mxxch  longer  than  the  bare  skin  of  the 
hairless  man.  To  this  day  we  seek  to  dry  our  hair  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  bathing.  The  use  of  fire  would  have  accentuated 
his  drawbacks,  and  certainly  the  preference  of  the  female  in 
choosing  between  a  man  arrayed  in  his  own  selfish  pelt  and  the 
man  arrayed  in  the  fur  of  some  animal,  palpable  proof  of  his 
powers  in  the  chase,  would  fall  on  the  latter,  Woman  was  given 
but  little  choice  in  matters  of  courtship  in  those  days  but  in  the 
presence  of  two  claimants  to  her  person  she  would  naturally  add 
her  feeble  powers  to  the  most  attractive.  In  the  absence  of  a 
competitor  the  hairy  man  would  have  taken  possession  of  her 
anyhow,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  remnants  of  this  article 
of  adornment  still  clinging  to  our  person. 

The  question  as  to  how  man  first  obtained  the  idea  of  fire  is 
an  interesting  one.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  it  as  a  terrible 
element  is  simply  to  associate  his  feelings  with  those  of  any  other 
animal.  Forest  fires,  started  by  lightning,  doubtless  drove  him  at 
times  from  his  lair.  In  southern  Arizona  there  is  a  great  forest 
tract  so  laid  low  and  subsequently  fossilized.  Volcanoes  also  were 
a  natural  exhibition  of  I  his  element.  These,  however,  presented 
an  agreeable  feature  in  warmth  of  the  ground  and  of  hot  springs 
in  their  neighbourhood.  As  far  as  he  dared  primitive  man 
doubtless  took  advantage  of  this  warmth,  but  volcanic  fires  would 
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hardly  teach  him  a  method  of  imitating  them  on  a  small  scale. 
The  kindred  nature  of  sparks  obtained  by  striking  two  flints 
together  would,  however,  soon  attract  the  attention  of  even  the 
lowest  savage  and  the  accidental  kindling  of  some  dry  moss  on 
which  the  sparks  fell  would  give  him  the  necessary  clue. 
The  warmth  obtained,  his  power  of  control  over  it  would 
complete  the  mental  process.  This  desire  for  warmth  could  lead 
to  much  the  same  discovery,  for  the  swinging  of  the  arms  to 
keep  warm  is  a  very  natural  process  which  would  lead  to  the 
vigorous  rubbing  of  two  sticks  together  to  get  the  necessary 
exercise.  Friction  of  this  character  would  lead  to  the  same 
discovery  and  its  improvement  in  time  to  the  pointed  stake  and 
its  anvil  which  has  been  handed  down  to  this  day  in  the  religious 
rites  of  some  highly  civilized  peoples;  as  for  instance  in  Japan. 
This  picture  of  our  Neanderthal  ancestor  and  the  man  of  Spy  is 
perhaps  not  an  attractive  one,  but  unfortunately  is  supported  by 
the  remains  they  have  left  behind  them.  This  uncouth  savage, 
almost  animal,  with  pronounced  prognathism,  with  bent  legs  and 
long  arms,  was  our  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  shelter  and  fire,  of 
which  our  modern  civilization  with  all  its  complexities  is  nothing 
but  a  development.  The  first  use  of  cooked  food  "  though 
puzzling  is  not  beyond  conjecture,"  and  has  been  attributed  to 
some  such  happy  accident  as  that  to  which  the  gentle  Elia 
attributed  the  discovery  of  roast  pig.  Facility  for  keeping  led 
to  the  partial  cooking  or  smoking  of  food  and  to  a  gradual 
development  of  the  taste  fur  it  in  that  form.  Boiling  is  almost  a 
natural  step  toward  softening  any  object.  Boiled  meat-soup 
would  be  early  used.  Cooked  food  was  certainly  an  acquired  taste. 
Man  still  prefers  some  forms  of  raw  flesh,  as  shown  in  its  use  in  that 
form  offish  and  some  kinds  of  game.  As  with  animals,  shelter  of 
some  kind  at  this  earliest  period,  especially  during  the  hours  of 
repose  and  sleep,  was  of  absolute  necessity.  Man  must  have  the 
protection  of  his  lair  during  his  period  of  unconsciousness.  Such 
Shelter  has  been  man's  "two  inches  "  of  salvation  from  damnation. 
The  nature  of  the  covering  man  puts  over  his  head  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  characteristic.  It  shows  whether  he 
means  to  stay  in  the  place  he  has  selected  for  a  home.  A  people 
who  live  only  in  tents — whether  it  be  an  Indian's  tepee  or  the 
gorgeous  shelter  which  covered  the  rough  barbarism  of  the 
Tartar  Khans — have  never  developed  a  great  civilization  as 
long  as  they  made  use  of  such  temporary  structures.  The 
flimsy  shelters  made  of  wattles  and  mud  are  little  better,  and 
the  flux  and  flow  ©f  such  population  according  as  game  or  fish 
became  scarce  in  a  given  district  show  the  same  reciprocal 
influence  of  habitation  and  people.  It  is  only  when  man  gives 
serious  labour  to  permanent  structures,  strong  enough  to  last  for 
some  length  of  time  and  protect  his  harvested  grains  from  one 
sea.son  to  the  other  that  he  begins  to  enter  on  that  career  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  world's  present  history.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  until  he  became  an  agriculturist  did  he  begin  to 
build  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  as  is  often  the  case  in 
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rural  districts  to-day,  his  barns  or  granaries  were  probably  Wuch 
more  important  than  his  dwelling  ;  that  is,  when  the  two  did 
not  coincide.  Permanent  residence  in  one  spot,  which  in  itself 
would  indicate  in  primitive  times  favourable  conditions  of  living, 
would  give  rise  to  more  elaborate  building  and  hence  finish  in 
place  of  roughness  is  an  important  indication  as  to  how  far  a 
civilization  has  been  carried.  It  implies  long  residence  not  only 
in  the  nation  but  in  the  individual,  for  no  man  would  think, 
then  or  now,  of  spending  great  efibrts  or  his  reserve  (money  or 
its  equivalent)  on  work  which  he  expected  soon  to  abandon. 
The  influence  of  a  man's  shelter  therefore  comes  home  to  him  not 
only  in  its  physical  sense  as  a  protection  from  wind  and  weather, 
but  it  has  had  its  influence  on  his  character.  He  began  to  think. 
He  planned  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  future  harvests. 
Any  disadvantages  that  his  chosen  spot  possessed  had  to  be 
nullified  or  turned,  if  possible,  to  advantages.  Hence  dykes  and 
drainage  ditches  and  irrigation  channels.  The  more  labour  he 
expended  on  it  with  an  eye  to  the  future  the  more  eager  he  was 
to  reap  the  benefits  in  that  future  and  the  greater  his  tenacity  of 
possession.  The  longer  man's  life  is  passed  on  a  given  spot,  the 
longer  the  association  of  his  past  with  it,,  the  stronger  the  tie 
between  them  as  he  grows  older  and  begins  to  live  more  and 
more  in  that  past.  This  feeling  for  "  the  old  homestead."  as  it, 
is  called  to-day  finds  vigorous  expression  in  most  unexpected 
quarters  and  the  influence  of  a  locality  with  which  men  have 
long  been  associated  through  their  forebears,  but  from  which  their 
own  afiairs  have  separated  them,  is  shown  in  the  sentimeutiil 
maintenance  of  some  old  house  or  the  adornment  of  some  little 
village  with  which  the  donor  has  long  since  lost  any  practical 
connection.  Indeed  in  the  present  flux  and  flow  of  population, 
this  interknitting  of  communities  through  the  sentimental  feel- 
ings of  its  individual  members  is  of  no  small  value.  The  term 
"  mother  country  "  has  a  real  meaning  apart  from  its  sentiment. 
Coasting  along  the  islands  surrounding  the  Arafura  Sea,  or 
along  the  Philippines,  there  can  be  seen  a  number  of  the  native 
villages  dotting  the  shore  or  the  inlets.  The  houses  of  these 
villages  are  all  constructed  substantially  in  the  same  manner, 
being  erected  on  piles  or  pillars  and  raised  some  distance 
from  the  ground  A  platform  is  built  on  top  of  the  piles  and 
the  house  itself  is  erected  on  the  platform  and  is  reached-  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  I  have  here  used  the  term  "  piles  "  advisedly 
for  many  of  these  houses  are  built  over  the  water  high  above 
reach  of  tide  or  freshet.  ■  The  inhabitants  thus  secure  easy  access 
to  their  boats,  and  an  easy,  if  slovenly,  method  of  disposing  of  all 
refuse.  The  same  type  of  residence  can  be  seen  on  the  outskirts 
of  Honolulu  where  the  Hawaian  Chinese  adopted  this  method  of 
living.  Now  this  kind  of  house  answers  almost  exactly  to  the 
description  of  a  house  often  built  in  ancient  Japan.  In  fact  this 
building  on  piles  over  running  water  is  almost  the  only  evidence 
of  a  connection  between  the  Japanese  and  their  Malay  neighbours 
Qn  the  south,  evidence  of  no  value  ethnologically  as  the  same 
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habit  has  been  adopted  all  the  world  over  by  peoples  similarly- 
situated.  It  is  fouud  in  South  America,  in  Melanesia,  and  was 
widely  extended  in  Europe  of  neolithic  times.  Herodotus  des-: 
cribes  the  lake  dwellers  of  northern  Thessaly  as  living  in  just 
such  a'  manntr  in  tlie  fifth  century  B.C. ;  just  as  Columbus  so 
describes  the  tribes  living  along  the  shores  of  the  Pearl  Sea  in 
1500  A. D.  Whenever  peoples  live  close  to  the  water  to-day,, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  the  practice  is  still  continued  whetlier  it 
is  a  village  of  southern  Sweden,  an  amusement  pavilion  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  or  a  fishing  hamlet  along  the  Shimono- 
Seki  Strait  in  Japan.  Tliis  type  of  structure,  however,  was  not  thei 
only  form  of  ancient  Japanese  house.  The  most  important  model— 
of  which  the  Japanese  house  of  to-day  is  a  near  and  lineal 
descendant — was  the  house  of  the  land  dwellers.  The  floor  of 
this  was  the  beaten  earth,  and  the  walls  werp  wattled  and 
plastered  between  stout  posts.  The  door  was  not  the  sliding 
panel  such  as  is  used  today  but  the  hinged  door  familiar  to  the> 
western  world.  Inside  the  house  a  hearth  occupied  the  centre 
and  a  narrow  elevated  platform  ran  around  the  side  walls  and 
on  this  the  inmates  slept;  a  custom  attributed  by  Sir  Ernest, 
Satow,  from  whom  this  description  is  taken,  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  venomous  serpents  in  the,  Japan  of  early  times..- 
This  narrow  platform  or  yuka  gradually  widened  until  it 
formed  a  platform  without,  break  occupying  the  whole  surface,  • 
as  is  the  case  with  the  present  Japanese  house.  Now  it  is  an 
important  fact  that  the  old  style  Japanese  house  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  The  narrow  yuka  and  the  hinged  door,  if  not  a 
common  are  a  frecLuent  sight  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  it  is 
only  as  the  settled  neighbourhood  is  approached  that  the  yuka 
widens  and  the  central  hearth  becomes  more  and  more  encroached 
on  by  the  tatami.  Even  in  the  villages  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Style  is  tbund  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  an  agricultural  life.. 
Passages  are  left  open  to  give  access  to  the  rear  or  to  a  court,  a. 
most  inconvenient  arrangement.  The  houses  are  often  divided' 
into  two  portions,  the  chasm  being  bridged  by  removable  boards, 
thrown  across  it.  That  the  present  Japanese  method  of  living  in: 
such  cases  is  not  v;ell  adapted  to  the  multifarious  comings  and 
{Yoings  of  a  people  largely  engaged  in  outside  work  is  self  evident.. 
They  are  conservative,  however,  and  instead  of  moving  the-, 
passageway  to  the  side  of  the  house  usually  keep  it  in  the  centre, 
and  if  the  bridge  is  not  handy  Ojisan  or  Obasan  scramble  down, 
on  their  clogs  to  cross  the  three  or  four  feet  separating^  them  from 
the  other  section  of  their'  abode. 

-  It  has  been  po:inted  out:  by  Henry  Thoreau,  somewhere  in 
his  diary,  that  the  lines  of  the  Chinese  roof  recall  the  graceful 
sweep  from  the  centre  to  the  supporting  poles  of  the  old 
Tartar  tent.  In  the  general  lines  of  their  building  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  have  borrowed  anything' 
from  the  Chinese  except  the  grouping  of  the  different  buildings. 
Hence  the  lines  of  the  Shinto  temples  at  Ise,  ths  model  of  which, 
carries  us  back  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  in  history  and  which- 
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can  be  carried  still  farther  by  a  tolerably  reliable  tradition  as 
to  its  general  lines,  can  be  taken  as  native  in  their  origin;  and 
their  similarity  to  this  tent  structure  referred  to  can  be  regarded 
as  a  remnant  handed  down  to  the  Japanese  from  the  times  when 
they  were  tent  dwellers,  perhaps  ou  the  plains  of  northern  Asia. 
The  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  these  temples  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  and  every  twenty  years,  not  only  at  Ise  and  Izumo 
but  at  other  places  of  religious  importance  in  the  islands,  has 
kept  alive  a  farm  of  architecture  which  might  have  perished  if 
renewal  had  simply  been  left  to  periods  of  necessity  when  accident 
or  decay  required  a  new  building,  erected  not  according  to  any 
religious  formula  but  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  moment. 
Once  more  the  habit  of  Japanese  formalism  has  stepped  in  and 
even  the  religious  bias  of  the  race  leads  them  to  an  unchanging 
standard.  Tlijp  constant  remodelling  on  the  traditional  lines  of 
the  ancient  hut  or  house  to-day  sets  the  standard  for  all 
civil  architecture  except  a  few  exotics  imported  from  Europe 
and  the  foreign  settlements.  There  is  one  feature  to  note 
in  reference  to  this  early  Japanese  house;  namely,  that  it  was 
generally  confined  to  a  single  floor.  We  get  a  hint  of  this  in 
the  episode  concerning  the  fiery  emperor  Yuriaku  (457  A.D.) 
whose  eye  was  attracted,  during  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions, 
by  the  two  storied  house  erected  by  one  of  his  nobles.  This  was 
a  privilege  exclusively  reserved  for  royilty,  on  whom  under  any 
circumstance*  it  is  forbidden  to  look  down.  Indeed  the  royal 
palaces  contain  but  a  single  floor  obviating  any  danger  of  some 
plebeian  unconsciously  and  metaphorically  trampling  over  the 
royal  sconce.  In  this  case  Yuriaku  seemed  to  be  in  a  better 
temper  tlian  usual,  for  the  offender  escaped  with  a  heavy  fine  but 
preserved  intact  his  skin.  It  can  be  added  that  this  feeling 
exists  at  the  present  day.  When  there  is  one  of  the  rare 
appearances  of  the  Emperor,  there  is  no  rush  to  obtain  upper 
windows  that  would  be  found  on  a  kindred  occasion  in  Europe. 
This  would  be  a  grave  offence  in  Japan — to  overlook  their 
Emperor.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  he  passes  along  the  lines  of 
thousands  of  school  children,  not  one  in  a  hundred  gets  a  glimpse 
of  his  face ;  for  as  he  approaches  the  word  is  given  along  the 
line,  hands  are  folded  on  the  breast,  and  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
ground  until  the  imperial  shadow  has  passed. 

Even  among  buildings  of  public  importance  there  are  but 
few  of  genuine  age  still  existing.  There  are  near  Nara  remnants 
of  the  early  Golden  Age — the  seventh  ahd  eighth  centuries — ■ 
which  have  escaped  Time,  and  more  particularly  fires  which 
generally  account  for  Japanese  temples  and  palaces.  Art 
treasures  are  usually  kept  in  fire  proof  buildings — kura — and 
hence  a  fire  does  not  mean  the  general  destruction  ordinarily 
involved  by  that  scourge.  The  existing  structures  are  mainly  of 
Qhinese  origin — pagodas  or  bell  towers — but  the  practice  of 
rebuilding  temples  and  palaces  on  a  fixed  model  renders  descrip- 
tion of  these  early  buildings  easy,  and  their  ground  plan  is 
equally  interesting  in  existing  structures  coming  down  to  us  from 
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.the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  attention  is  the  Chinese  system  of  approach  by  courts. 
These  become  more  complicated  "with  the  rank  and  importance 
of  the  occupant  until  in  the  imperial  palaces  are  found  long 
Series  of  such  approaches  to  the  inner  sanctum  or  private  apart- 
ments of  the  emperor.  The  separation  of  tlie  chief's  dwelling  or 
tent  from  his  followers  is  still  carried  out  to-day  in  a  high  wall 
enclosing  the  whole  compound  which  is  entered  by  an  outer 
gate  or  gates.  Within  this  wall  is  a  large  court  surrounded  by 
buildings,  further  entrance  being  effected  by  a  second  gate  and 
a  second  court  the  buildings  surrounding  which  are  devoted  to 
officials  whose  duties  bring  them  in  closer  contact  with  the  head 
of  the  State ;  and  so  it  continues  through  courts  and  buildings 
devoted  to  public  receptions  or  audiences  to  the  actual  dwelling 
part  of  a  vast  establishment.  On  a  small  scale  we  find  the  same 
arriangement  in  the  nobleman's  yashikd  of  pre-restoration  days. 
A  great  gate  gave  entrance  to  a  court  faced  by  buildings  in  which 
were  lodged  the  samurai  in  attendance  on  their  lord  and  always 
ready  for  his  defence.  To  right  and  left  were  buildings  for  the 
use  of  his  higher  household  officers,  and  for  store-rooms  and  other 
necessary  purposes.  Raised  on  a  terrace,  and  usually  separated 
by  a  low  wall  and  a  second  gate,  was  the  lord's  mansion.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  pierced  only  by  the  main 
gate  and  a  postern  gate,  the  latter  kept  locked  and  not  for  general 
use.  The  dwelling  portion  was  the  same  in  plan  as  to-day. 
Of  prince  or  peasant,  the  difference  lay  only  in  fineness  of  the 
material  used,  softness  and  thickness  of  the  tatami,  and  the 
occasional  rare  and  costly  ornament  displayed  in  the  tokonoma, 

Now  there  is  one  thing  which,  I  think,  will  strike  the 
attention  at  once.  The  similarity  displayed  here  between  East 
and  West.  We  must  remember  that  in  an  examination  of  this 
Japanese  civilizatioji  we  are  considering  not  a  people  who  have 
passed  through  many  phases,  so  much  so  as  to  be  radically 
altered  from  their  primitive  condition,  but  we  are  considering  a 
people  who  have  lived  on  one  model  continuously  to  within  a  very 
recent, period  and  are  essentially,  in  habit  of  mind  and  thought, 
the  same  to-day  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Japanese  system  is  still  patriarchal.  The  family  is  the  unit. 
And  this  is  the  secret  ol  the  Japanese  house,  ancient  and  modern. 
Just  as  it  was  the  secret  of  the  Koman  house  two  thousand  years 
ago.  In  fact  the  architectural  similarity  is  most  striking.  If 
we  compare  the  Japanese  yashiki  or  nobleman's  house  with  the 
house  of  a  Roman  noble ;  in  the  first  we  find  the  retainers  and 
household  officers  interposed  between  the  public  and  private 
apartments  of  the  master;  in  the  second  we  pass  into  the  airkim, 
given  over  to  the  household  retainers  and  public  business  of  the 
master,  then  we  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the peristylium 
or  private  apartments  of  the  family.  Even  the  Roman  ceeus 
or  family  general  room  cannot  be  said  to  be  lacking  in  the 
Japanese  house  where  all  was  open  ;  and  the  garden  in  the  rear' 
is  a  common  feature,  although  the  Roman  peristylium,  a  court 
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surrounded  by  buildings  and  devbted  to  ornamental  gardening, 
is  quite  commonly  found.  Now  this  retirement  within  the 
family  life  means  extended  formalism  in  ihe  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  The  family  makes  up  a  little  world  of 
itself,  and  beyond  it  relations  are  purely  official  and  regulated 
by  a  formula.  This  was  the  case  both  in  ancient  Eome  and  in 
Old  Japan,  and  this  formalism  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  outside  world  without  influencing  the  inside  world. 
Hence  both  in  ancient  Rome  and  in  Old  Japan  we.  find  formluse 
largely  governing  family  life.  Nothing  seems  to  be  able  to 
split  this  apart  but  the  friction  caused  by  international  relations. 
It  was  the  case  in  Rome,  and  the  change  from  that  condition  in 
which  the  father  was  absolute  in  his  control 'Over  the  lives  of  his 
children,  to  that  condition  in  which  the  Roman  woman  was  in 
complete  control  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property  and  had  a 
personal  license  perhaps  better  if  somewhat  restrained,  is  marked 
by  the  progress  of  Rome's  international  relations.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  difference  in  racial  character  also  involved.  ■  The 
Roman  people  always  remained  a  factor  to  be  cajoled  with 
vast  public  spectacles ;  andthe  life  of  the  people  was  in  a  sense  a 
joyous  .one  with  their  lustralia  and  the  games  in  the  Circus  and 
Arena,,  at  which  all  classes  of  society  were  intermingled.  The 
Germanic  element  brought  into  the  combination,  as  found  in  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  foster  formalism. 
Hence  aithough  the  iron  rule  of  feudal  times  was  such  as  to 
separate  class  from  class,  yet  they  were  brought  together  in 
such  spectacles  as  the  "  Mystery  "  and  "  Miracle  Plays  "  and  the 
festivals  of  a  religious  organization  which,  in  theory  at  all  events,' 
levelled  all  ranks  before  its  hierarchy.  There  was  no  sullen 
separation,  such  as  the  samurai  to  the  No  and. the  people  to  the 
degraded  dramatic  representations.  Modern  Europe,  especially 
the  nations  of  the  South — Fxance,  Spain,  and  Italy — have 
become  widely  separated  from  the  old  theory  of  their  household 
life.-  The  home,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  become  only  the  centre  for 
legitimacy  and  relations  with  the  State.  The  real  life  is  found  in 
the  social  or  public  life,  in  which  relations  have  become  almost 
purely  individual,  Hence  has  sprung  up  a  life  of  ca/re  and  theatres 
..:— the  life  of  the  boulevardier — which  has  reached  to  the  smallest 
towns  and  even  villages  of  continental  Europe.  Strange  to  say 
the  remnants  of  formalism  have  clung  more  closely  to  some  of 
ihe  nations  still  more  advanced  in  individualism,  but  that  is 
largely  due  to  a  religious  influence  which  as  yet  associates  pleasure 
of  any  kind  with  moral  sin;  and  hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  drinks 
his  coffee -or  tea  at  home  for  fear  of  being  damned  if  he  drink  it 
in  company.  Only  in  large  cities  can  the  unbelieving  swine  find 
Company  to  keep  them  eountenancey  and  the  very  recklessness  of 
the  procedure  leads  to  a  call  more  frequently  for  cocktails  than 
Coffee,  on  the  principle  perhaps  that  it  is  as  well  to  "  be  hanged' 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."  Of  this  general  daily  public  out  door 
life  the  Japanese  even  to-day  know  nothing.  They  go  to  their 
festivals  and  flgwer  shows  en  viasse  but  these  are  very  set  occasions.^ 
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If  European  society  underwent  an  evolution  developing  in 
itself  functions,  and  machinery  for  those  functions  more  and  more 
complex,  Japanese  society,  however,  adopting  ready  made  from  a 
foreign  nation  a  completed  form,  proceeded  to  adapt  itself  to  that 
form,  thereby  cutting  oif  all  incentive  to  initiative  so  valuable  at 
a  certain  stage^  of  life  whether  it  be  the  life  of  a  man  or  of 
a  nation.  That  change  goes  on  in  Japan  daring  this  period 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  change  bringing  units  into  more  perfect 
harmony  with  environment — the  system.  That  there  is  great 
differentiation  within  the  system  is  also  true  but  here  again  the 
changes  are  akin  to  chemical  changes  tending  to  crystalliza- 
tion, not  to  biological  changes  involving  vital  functions.  The 
Japanese  house  played  no  small  part  in  this  phenomenon.  As 
it  is  to-day,  so  it  was  in  the  past ;  a  platform  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  just  enough  wall  to  give  the  structure 
solidity,  the  only  division  of  the  dwelling  space  so  secured 
being  by  means  of  paper  screens  sliding  in  grooves  and  easily 
removed,  thereby  throwing  the  whole  into  one  large  room, 
a  course  often  adopted  in  the  hot  summer  weather.  Built,  as  it 
often  is,  around  a  court  or  garden,  the  general  view  of  the 
interior  structure  is  still  more  readily  comprehended  at  a  glance. 
Jn  fact  there  is  less  privacy  in  the  average  Japanese  home  than 
in  a  barracks.  The  different  members  of  the  household  carry  out 
their  avocations  or  the  necessary  calls  of  d:iily  life  very  much 
under  each  other's  eyes.  Such  a  thing  as  privacy  in  the  Japan- 
ese house  barely  exists  and  was  still  less  visible  in  olden  times 
before  any  western  ideas  had  filtered  into  the  country.  We  have 
no  parallel  to  such  a  condition  to-day  in  the  west.  Open  as  was 
the  life  in  the  Roman  family  the  cuhieula  were  walled-off  apart- 
ments lining  the  perisiylium  and  afforde  1  a  considerable  degree 
of  privacy,  and  their  furniture  with  articles  of  more  unmoveable 
nature,  such  as  beds,  couches,  chairs,  stands,  adapted  them  to  uses 
of  particular  people  and  thereby  setting  aside  for  private  use 
certain  specified  portions  of  the  home.  That  the  Roman  ^afer 
shifted  from  eubi(mla  to  euhicula  as  suited  liis  fancy,  exchanging 
his  own  softer  and  ampler  couch  for  the  harder  pallet  of  one  of 
his  sons,  is  as  unlikely  as  that  he  dragged  this  ampler  couch 
after  him  in  a  migration  from  room  to  room.  Besides,  the 
private  apartments,  especially  of  the  Roman  lady,  are  a  frequent 
object  of  description  in  their  literature,  and  their  luxury  is  at 
times  an  object  of  satire.  The  impersonal  cushion  to  squat 
on  the  floor,  the  futons  or  sleeping  quilts  rolled  together  and 
put  away  during  the  day  only  to  be  brought  out  and  divided 
at  night,  a  little  table  or  writing  desk,  hardly  give  ground  for 
the  development  of  that  individuality  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
western  life.  As  for  one's  own  room^it  is  not  known.  Indeed 
our  nearest  comparison  to  this  life  of  Japan  in  past  and  present 
among  the  mass  of  the  population — apart  from  certain  rare  and 
isolated  examples  still  found  among  the  "  Blue  Smoky  moun- 
tains "  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — is  found  among  our 
Norse  ancestors.     These,  it  is  true,  often  slept  where  they  fell 
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overcome  by  the  keady  ale  or  mead  ;  but  the  usual  pJace  was  in 
open  bunks  lining  the  great  hall,  a  partial  privacy  being  affor;ded 
to  a  few  prominent  individuals  by  doors  clpsing  the  front  aud 
which  could  be  secured  on  the  inside.  Tp  our  rpore  rabbit-lik^ 
mind  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  ind}vidu3,l  so  distinguished 
would  be  no  object  of  envy,  &r  the  reason  for  this  privacy  was 
that  the  occupant  should  run  less  risk  of  sleeping  his  long  sjeep 
with  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  Under  such  coudftioRS  pf  publicity 
did  these  old  Norsemen  live  and  multiply  ;  ^nd  the  Sijme  can  be 
said  of  Japan. 

In  the  family  life,  therefore,  the  different  naem]bers  are  undpr 
the  eyes  of  each  other  almost  continually.  Where,  ag  in  childrpji, 
action  is  almost  entirely  by  "  suggestiflu  ''  and  imitation,  it  can 
be  seen  tliat  the  complete  control  of  them  by  their  eldjers  paralyg^s 
any  initiative,  and  perhaps  to  it  can  bp  set  down  the  lack  of 
spontaneity  so  characteristic  of  them  among  the  Japanese.  Eypn 
in  their  little  games  among  themselves  the  idea  is  not  to  devise 
someing  new,  some  variation,  but  to  faithfully  follow  the  model 
in  fropt  of  them.  But  the  whole  object  of  Japanese  education 
was  not,  and  is  not,  to  teach  the  child  to  think.  It  is  to  teafih 
them  to  think  and  act  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  the  only  way  if 
the  object  be  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  a  given  systiemspleetpd 
as  ideally  good.  The  development  of  the  iflind,  the  evolution  pf 
the  "  sport,"  whether  crank  or  genius,  can  pnly  be  obtained 
through  the  individual  and  through  freedom  of  thought.  And, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Baldwin,  it  is  to  the 
genius  and  to  the  exceptionally  able  individuals  that  gopiefiy  must 
look  for  that  compounding  of  its  materials  which  will  give  the 
race  an  onward  push  in  its  evolution.  The  whole  object  pf  the 
Japanese  system,  however,  was  exactly  the  opposite.  Segfpgftr 
tioii  at  any  cost  was  to  be  prevented-  Similarity  pf  typp  yfas  the 
object  sought.  No  advantage  was  to  be  graptpd  to  individual 
peculiarities,  which,  en  the  contrary,  were  tp  be  tl}>yqrted  and 
stunted  in  '  every  way,  and  if  nepessary  crushpd  gut,  Oijr 
socialists  and  coinmunists,  who  ftre  to-d;iy  nosing  jvroHu^i  pn4 
devoting  rearqs  of  paper  evolving  schpme^  by  wljjeh  Jitierty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  in  its  literal  sei^se  can  bp  rnade  a  real 
feature  of  social  life,  and  by  which  thjs  pestilpntial  brai^  po\yer 
can  be  equalized  in  the  commupity,  are  underf^-kiug  a  very 
superfluous  search.  The  whole  schemp  hf(s  been  sypyked  out;  ^ges 
ago,  and  carried  to  completion  by  thesp  Oripiits-ls  in  China  a^d 
J  apan.  Tp  study  the  goal  toward  which  the  mqdef u  spcjfilisuj 
tends,  and  all  the  consequences  fqllQwing  in  its  tr3,in,  tljere  is  no 
better  object  lesson  than  Japan  past  and  present. 

This  ceustant  influence  pf  the  plder  generation  by  precept  ajid 
"suggestion,"  this  rebuke  ancj  prushing  put  pf  any  inflividuality 
as  soon  as  it  raised  its  head,  this  insigtence  ou  t;hp  cpnforinity  pf 
thought  to  the  prevailing  system,  was  therefore  greatly  aid^d  hv 
the  public  life  carried  on  in  the  household.  As  there  ■y^qs  but 
little  change  induced  in  the  system  itself  by  contact  with  tlip 
outside  world,  the  whole  tended  to  harjlen  more  apd  mpre  jntp 
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the  iielastic  m6,chine  which  marks  Japanese  life,  public  and 
privdte.  A  second  important  feature  was  found  in  the  picture 
of  the  systetn  itself  thus  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young.  Its  different  castes  were  continually  before  themy 
public  and  p(rivate.  As  the  family  life  was  public,  so  the  mem- 
bers ifl  their  personal  relations  were  more  or  less  always  on  dress 
parade.  Family  and  dependents  *ere  all  grouped  together  in 
this  open  Structurfe.  The  due  reserve  must  be  maintained  between 
the  different  layers,  and  hence  that  intimacy  of  family  life,  that 
abandon  which  exists  between  parents  and  children,  was  much 
less  developed  among  them  than  in  the  West.  In  its  unreserve 
this  is  only  given  tO  veiy  yoting  children.  Probably  if  the  old 
Japanese  had  ever  dreamed  of  the  importance  of  guiding  baby- 
hood in  its  acquisition  of  knowledge  it,  too,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  system,  but  comparatively  speaking  it  is  unre- 
strained. Indeed  so  purely  imitative  is  the  child  in  early  years 
that  no  fdj'ther  discipline  is  necessary.  It  sees  the  system  in 
operation  before  its  eyes  and  naturally  adapts  itself  and  its 
little  bows  and  salaams  and  young-old  behaviour  to  what  it  sees 
in  its  elders.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  think  seriously  however, — 
at  the '  sehool  age  of  seven  or  eight — it  is  already  subjected  to 
the  family  discipline,  and  the  line  is  drawn  with  a  tightness 
unknown  in  the  westerri  world.  Japanese  parents  rarely 
have  to  physically  punish  a  child.  Ideating  or  slapping 
is  considered  Veiy  bad  form,  even  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  cold  c&'lculaiting  torture  of  burning  with  the  moxa  (punk) 
is  oftener  resorted  to.  But  the  system  is  so  important  among 
the  Japanese  that  a  trifling  violation  of  its  precepts  gives  an 
earnestness  and  a  seriousness  to  the  few  cold  words  of  rebuke  and 
the  manner  of  the  offended  parent  that  the  child  quickly  feels 
its  misdeeds  widen  to  some  unknown  range.  The  mystery  of 
overhanging  misfortune  is  thereby  much  enhanced.  There  is  a 
sense  of  sacrilege  committed,  awful  even  to  much  older  minds. 
The  intentioi  is,  without  any  reference  to  age  or  ignorance,  to 
wound  and  cut  to  the  quick.  The  essential  point,  therefore,-  is  to 
fit  the  child  into  the  system  as  far  as  it  is  to  bear  on  it  in  the 
future.  Its  place  in  the  Caste  is  determined.  Its  permanent 
niche  is  already  formed,  aAd  deference  from  an  inferior  and 
deference  to  a  superior  form  a  necessary  and  accentuated  part  of 
Tiousehold  training,  easily  effected  where  the  ceremonial  on  the 
pkit  of  all  is  donstantly  in  ope)*ation.  There  is  no  such  repiiblic 
as  the  English  public  sefiool  for  the  yOVing  Japanese  of  the 
upper  class.  Indeed  the  object  of  his  education  is  the  direct 
oiDposite.  It  is  to  impress  on  him,  throughout,  the  importance 
of  ceremonial.  His  liberal  ideas  to-day  are  all  borrowed  from 
abroad.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  an  exotic  in  Japanese 
feeling.     Charity  in  Old  Japan  was  confined  to  the  caste. 

Privacy  strictly  speaking  is  a  privilege  of  the  great.  Even 
in  the  West  as  we  filter  down  through  the  layers  ot  the  popula- 
tion it  diminishes  in  value  and  practice.  The  poor  too  much 
need  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  to  maintain  reserve.     In 
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fact  such  reserve  arouses  asense  of  hostility  among  them.  In  the 
Old  Japan  what  privacy  there  was  belonged  entirely  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  its  value  was  much  diminished  by  the  constant  call  of 
ceremonial  which  practically  brought  the  circle  as  represented 
by  the  household  into  the  larger  circle  as  represented  by  society 
in  general.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  population  only  privacy  of 
a  very  minor  character  existed.  Their  houses  were  built  closely 
together  in  rows  lining  narrow  streets,  and  as  the  structure  of  the 
house  was  in  no  way  altered  the  family  life  was  as  much  open  to 
neighbours  as  the  diiferent  houses  in  the  nobleman's  compound 
were  open  to  each  other.  This  may  be  a  great  convenience  in 
studying  Japanese  life  to-day,  and  to  a  Japanese  whose  attention 
would  only  be  aroused  by  some  abnormality,  rare  among  them 
as  a  subject  of  dislike,  it  possibly  causes  no  inconvenience. 
Vain  as  he  is  man  soon  gets  tired  of  the  same  sight,  and  very 
few  men  care  to  spend  their  time  before  a  mirror.  To  a 
European  with  his  marked  individuality,  and  who  often  gives 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  feels  himself  alone  and  free  from 
the  light  restraint  placed  on  him  and  his  thoughts  in  public  life, 
it  would  be  intolerable.  To  the  Japanese,  however,  such 
displays  of  individuality  are  displeasing,  the  discipline  of  the 
community  is  readily  accepted,  and  a  man's  house  is  in  no  sense 
his  castle.  Government  supervision  of  the  complete  militant 
type,  therefore,  has  been  rendered  very  easy  by  these  centuries  of 
discipline  of  a  people  who  practically  live  in  the  open  ;  their 
actions  and  their  very  thoughts,  as  displayed  in  their  actions, 
patent  to  every  passer  by,  and  in  which  any  peculiarity,  every 
deviation  from  the  norm  would  attract  the  attention  at  once. 
Language  is  not  the  only  means. of  displaying  the  inner  nian,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  within  earshot,  although  earshot  has  a 
wide  range  through  paper  walls.  We  talk  as  much  by  signs  as 
by  words  and  are  almost  as  readily  understood.  In  fact  the  dictum 
that  words  are  given  to  conceal  thought  has  frequent  application, 
but  control  over  the  emotions  is  a  rarer  quality  than  control  over 
one's  tongue.  "  Trusting  the  tongue  and  slippery  speech  of  man ; 
though  in  his  acts  alone  you  truth  can  find  "  says  old  Solon,  the 
law-giver.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  publicity  eliminates 
curiosity.  Quite  the  contrary.  No  people  are  more  curious 
than  the  Japanese.  With  them  curiosity  takes  the  widest  license. 
It  is  a  common  experience  with  foreigners  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  teaching  servants  to  knock  before  entering  a  room.  The 
same  practical  test  can  be  made  in  a  Japanese  hotel,  where  closed 
shoji  soon  arouse  comment,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they  are 
softly  pushed  aside  the  intruder  accounting  politely  for  the  act 
Avith  the  most  transparent  "  white  lie."  They  practice  it  equally 
among  themselves,  and  it  has  its  amusing  side  to  watch  a  group 
under  such  circumstances — the  fatal  attraction  of  the  closed 
shoji.  First  discussion  and  glances  ;  then  the  committee  of  one, 
probably  self  appointed  and  the  most  impudent  of  the  group ; 
then  the  intrusion  always  taken  in  good  part,  mutual  explana- 
tions and  courtesy  on  both  sides;  and  this  little  secret  service 
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expedition  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the 
committee  rejoins  the  group  to  retail  the  information  gathered 
and  to  continue  the  interrupted  conversation. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  social  unit  among  the  Japanese  is 
not  the  individual  but  the  family.  Let  us  examine  this  unit  and 
see  just  what  is  meant  by  the  family  in  Old  Japan  and  in  Japan 
of  to-day  which  has  legally  preserved  the  ancient  establishment. 
It  is  the  family  in  the  patriarchal  sense  that  we  find  occupying 
the  house  just  described  and  on  which  the  nature  of  the  dwelling 
is  to  exercise  its  influence,  whether  conservative  or  otherwise. 
The  family  has  a  much  wider  extension  than  with  us  in  the 
West.  At  the  head  is  the  father  ;  but  as  the  sons  grow  up  and 
marry,  instead  of  setting  up  an  establishment  for  themselves  they 
bring  their  wives  to  live  in  the  homestead.  If  a  daughter  marries 
she  severs  her  connection  with  the  family  to  enter  that  of  her 
husband.  (Excspt  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  male  heir 
and  the  son-in-law  is  adopted  by  his  wife's  father.)  The  senti- 
mental relation  of  course  still  exists  between  parents  and  child, 
but  her  father  and  mother  to  whom  her  obedience  is  due  are  now 
her  husband's  father  and  mother.  She  is  more  than  daughter  in 
law ;  she  is  daughter.  The  Japanese  household,  therefore,  nor- 
mally consists  of  parents,  children,  and  grand  children.  The 
different  interests  of  several  establishments  in  the  western  sense 
are  brought  not  only  under  one  roof  but  into  one  household. 
Such  different  interests,  therefore,  cannot  exist  in  Old  Japan. 
If  one  of  the  lower  classes — sons  followed  the  father's  trade  and 
were  in  the  status  of  apprentices.  If  a  noble  family  they  formed 
part  of  his  train.  At  the  present  day  movement  of  the  population 
is  freer.  Among  the  upper  classes,  especially  where  they  have 
been  brought  into  personal  contact  with^western  thought,  the  call 
for  a  separate  establishment  is  more  frequently  heard  when  the 
son  takes  to  himself  a  wife ;  and  the  e&igencies  of  a  great  central 
bureaucracy,  sending  men  to  far  distant  points  are  breaking  up 
matei'ially  the  concentration  in  one  narrow  centre.  The  widening 
circle  of  modern  life  in  time  will  be  too  strong  for  the  old  system. 
The  upper  classes  are  still  in  intimate  contact  with  the  State  and 
the  militant  system  has  full  sway  over  them.  With  widening 
sphere  this  will  disintegrate,  more  and  more,  the  Japanese  faHiily 
circle.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  early  practice  of 
following  the  parent's  trade  is  still  pursued  but  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  caused  some  modification.  However  it 
remains  a  fact,  that  no  matter  how  great  the  personal  sacrifice, 
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as  soon  as  the  isall  is  tadde  to  return  t6  the  paternal  toof  it  is 
■ptbtiiptlj  obeyed;  aiid  it  is  also  k  fact  that  the  pairent  tarely 
consults  the  interests  Of  the  dhild.  The  average  Japanese  lives 
very  much  in  the  present  and  change  of  status  is  so  difficult  that 
the  rise  in  the  world  of  his  offspring  is  rarely  dreamed  of  as  a 
possible  outcome.  Cases  of  a  most  unpleasant  indifference  in  this 
regard  are  frequent  enough;  as  when  some  old  sake  drinking 
scoundrel  sends  his  daughter  off  to  the  brothels  of  the  Yoshiwara 
to  certain  disease  and  probable  fearly  death,  and  pockets  the  price 
of  her  body,  not  so  much  of  her  shame  for  that  can  hardly  be 
said  when  her  part  in  the  transaction  is  such  an  innocent  one. 

in  Old  Japan  the  father's  pDwer  as  head  of  the  family  was 
very  drastic.  lii  fact  there  is  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  Koinan  pater,  as  well  in  its  originftl  extent  as  in  its  gradual 
diminution.  He  hsid  as  much  control  over  the  life  of  a  son  as 
over  the  life  of  a  slave.  As  relations  in  the  State  were  not 
between  individuals  but  between  families,  and  as  the  offence  of  a 
member  of  the  family  cotild  be  visited  on  the  family,  perhaps  it 
w^  felt  necessary  that  such  porwet  of  control  over  its  members 
should  be  vested  in  the  head.  However  its  unlimited  sfray  was 
soon  trenched  upon.  In  both.  Eolne  and  Japan  we  early  find  the 
family  in  relation  to  a  central  power  in  the  State  which  controlled 
and  directed  them  through  their  head.  Such  central  powers  are 
notoriously  jealous  and  encroached  on  the  power  still  left  to  their 
units.  In  Kome,  therefore,  public  opinion  acting  through  the 
censor  early  limited  the  exercise  of  the  pafer's  power.  This  inter- 
ference could  he  invoked  by  the  family'  tOimcil.  Even  late  iii 
tlie  time  of  the  feinpii'e'  the  poWer  of  the  faither  extended  over  the 
life  of  the  son  ;  btit  it  had  fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude,  and  in 
the  rare  cases  in!  which  it  was  exercised  to  the  limits  of  the  death 
■penalty  punishment  of  the  parent  by  confiscation  of  property  and 
•banishment  ofteii  followed.  That  this  faternal  power  was 
exercised  under  the  Supervision  of  the  state  is  shown  by  the 
scene  described  by  Seneca,  When  Tarius,  whose  son  had  plotted 
against  his  life,  Called  on  the  Emperor  Augustus  and  other 
friends  to  be  present  at  the  confrontatioii  of  the  guilty  man  with 
.the  evidences  of  his  crime  ;  and  the  nlerciful  action  of  the  father 
in  this  case  met  with  tlie  applause  of  the  emperor  who  had  only 
consented  to  attend  in  his  capacity  of  friend.'  Even  slaves  had 
pome  jirotection  under  th§  satoe  inOnarCh.  Wh-en  the  slave  of 
Veditis  PoUio  let  fall  and  bW&'lt  the  valuable  crystal  goblet,  his 
master,  disregarding  the  |jregen'c'e  of  Augustus,  at  once  ordered 
him'  to  be  tlirovifn  to  the  lampreys.  The  uWforttinate  man  fell  at 
the  empieror's  feet  begging  the  booii  not  of  life  but  of  an  easier 
death  ;  and  Augustus  in  anger  and  disgust  revoked  the  sentence, 
ordered  his  master  to  free  the  slave  on  the  spot,  and  ordered  th6 
crystal  goblets  and  vessels  to  be  broken  into  fragments.  This 
TVas  distinctly  an  exercise  of  imperial  power,  but  in  neither  case  be 
it  noted  was  the  right  of  either  fiither  or  master  to  pass  sentence 
disputed.  It  was  the  same  in  Japan.  A  restraining  power  is 
evidenced  in  the  family  council.    We  firid  early  record  of  the  power 
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of  this  council  ill  the  history  of  the  imperifll  family.  With  » 
WQman  on  the  throne  and  an  ambitious  minister,  it  is  the  fajpily 
council  that  steps  in  to  restore  the  waning  prestige  of  the 
manareh,  and  it  is  through  the  family  council  that  the  Fujiwaj'a 
waxed  so  strong  as  to  govern  the  state  through  its  head,  the  emperor. 
In  fact  we  see  it  long  before  Fujiwara,  in  the  Soga  family  ;  and  the 
Empress  Saiko  (592-627  A.D.)  indignantly  refuses  to  violate  her 
imperial  duty  to  carry  out  the  fajnily  mandate  as  laid  dflwn  by 
its  head  and  her  uncle,  Soga  no  Iname.  The  father  had  unjinjitr 
ed  power  over  the  lives  of  the  family  in  JajDan,  but  hje  too  hgd  ^ 
central  power  in  the  kStftte  to  deal  with,  and  to  which  the  family 
council  could  turn  for  a  hearjpg.  Indeed  the  i>ecessity  of  this  ps 
a  corollary  to  the  family  theory  held  by  the  Sto-te  is  evident,  for 
otherwise  an  individual  could,  and  often  did,  use  the  ftiiuijy  as  a 
lever  for  his  own  purposes  and  with  small  regard  to  its  interests, 
Put  the  family,  not  the  individual,  was  of  iniportance  to  the  o}d 
Japanese  State,  and  hence  action  which  menaced  its  integrity 
and  prosperity  wpre  to  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
In  these  times  marriages,  involving  the  entrance  of  new  njembprs 
ipr  loss  of  old  ones,  were  of  niueh  importanpe  both  as  strengthening 
a  body  concentrated  within  a  narrow  circle  and  as  preventing  the 
waste  of  its  resources  through  the  introduction  o£  mewberg  not 
bringing  but  requiring  support  and  henpe  trenching  on  |he 
resQurces  of  the  little  commune.  The  power  therefore  exercised 
by  the  head  over  the  movements  and  the  alliances  of  the  faniily 
membership  was  a  very  real  and  important  one,  But  ae  the  head' 
ship  was  real  and  important,  and  the  pentre  of  the  family  interests 
were  much  more  confined,  so  his  personal  range  of  action  ag  head 
was  all  the  more  limited.  So  confining  were  these  bonds  that 
the  practice  of  mkyo,  or  retirement  from  such  headship,  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  became  only  a  matter  of  legal  permig^jon  stiU 
carried  out  in  the  existing  civil  code,  in  which  in  spme  eases 
Jaeadship  is  compulsory  and  retirement  not  allowed  until  a  (jer-tftin 
age,  and  only  then  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  fftwily  suitable  as 
substitute  for  the  retiring  head.  This  retirenient  of  the  ftged  to 
the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  peace  free  frow  pare,  t})e  giving  over  ef 
tiie  reins,  so  to  speak,  to  the  hands  of  the  ypwog  and  active 
generation,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  trusting  features  of 
Japanese  donjestic  life.  The  ethjes  and  praptiee  of  f ?j%e  are  well 
W^rth  studying.  The  old.  privileges  of  the  head  of  the  farnily 
Jiave  much  diminished  in  value.  It  is  not  a  particularly  vital 
matter  tp  puch  head  as  to  what  marriages  take  plaqe  among  its 
members,  or  as  to  where  they  live.  When  family  pi^ide  in  the 
We.8t,  where  compulsion  is :  slight,  prevents  it  from  allowing  its 
members  to  become  inmates  pf  the  poorhouse  and  objects  Pf  publip 
support,  the  burden  pf  sustenance  of  pauper  members  is  hardly 
more  felt  by  the  head  pf  a  Japanese  house.  The  family  of  Old 
Japan — as  of  to-day^-took,  care  qf  its  weaker  members,  and  the 
duty  primarily  falls  on  its  head  and  wealthiest  member,  given  for 
that  purpose  a  preference  ip  the  laws  of  inheritance.     The  same 

l^appens  in  the  West  for  sentimental  reasan^-    In  Old  Japan, 
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however,  the  whole  family  might  be  so  weak  that  misfortune 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  When  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  had 
already  been  reached  in  such  cases  there  was  no  outlet  but 
starvation.  The  outcast  class  had  no  resource  to  which  to  turn 
but  beings  as  miserable  as  themselves.  Old  Japan  was  entirely 
lacking  in  any  machinery  of  public  charities. 

In  our  early  lives  as  western  children  we  can  remember  the 
effect  of  a  prolonged  visit  of  some  uncle  or  aunt,  and  perhaps  a 
brood  of  cousins.  As  a  rule  it  meant  more  or  less  holiday, 
coddling,  and  presents;  but  the  pleasure  was  not  entirely 
unalloyed.  There  was  the  sense  of  restraint  caused  by  the 
intimate  relations  of  two  separate  families  impossible  to  entirely 
fuse  into  one  mass.  On  their  departure  there  was  a  feeling 
of  relief  (on  both  sides),  a  re-entrance  into  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  home,  a  relaxing  of  certain  bonds  the  presence 
of  which  had  hardly  been  suspected.  The  effect  of  such  a 
continued  restraint  as  is  found  in  the  Japanese  family  is  not  hard 
to  see.  The  child  models  himself  on  those  witli  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact.  In  a  restricted  family  circle  peculiarities  are 
likely  to  be  initiated  and  passed  on  to  future  generations  until 
they  become  a  true  inheritance.  But  the  Japanese  child's 
parents  have  been  brought  up  under  the  same  conditions,  and  he 
sees  a  number  of  models — father  and  uncles — all  very  much 
alike,  and  hence  this  similarity  takes  a  greater  importance  in  his 
eyes  and  any  deviation  from  it  is  a  cause  of  greater  concern.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  a  certain  monotony  in  the  Japanese  type 
has  become  practically  an  inherited  characteristic  ?  It  is  the 
merest  truism  both  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  of  the  logical 
method  belonging  to  the  evolutionary  process  that  they  influence 
each  other.  We  have  said  that  the  child's  parents  have  all 
grown  up  on  the  same  model.  We  can  go  farther  back  than  the 
existing  generation.  It  has  been  the  process  for  generations. 
The  Japanese  child  has  not  only  his  adult  generation  to  copy 
from  but  he  knows  he  is  following  the  ancestral  type,  and 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  that  ancestral  type-  is  con- 
tinually held  up  by  the  veneration  paid  to  those  ancestors  by 
this  adult  generation.  Every  Japanese  home  has  the  hamidana 
or  god-shelf  on  which  are  kept  the  ancestral  tablets — the  tablets 
of  the  kami,  for  the  Japanese  word  for  the  ancestral  ghosts  and 
the  gods  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  He  sees  the  great  importance 
attached  to  these.  The  lamp  is  burning  before  them  ;  offerings 
are  daily  made  before  them  by  the  family  head ;  and  it  is 
impressed  upon  him  that  the  ways  and  thoughts  are  those  handed 
down  to  the  present  generation  by  their  forebears,  and  as  they 
have  been  good  in  the  past  so  are  they  to  be  held  good  in  the 
future.  Wide  and  convincing  as  is  the  mass  of  evidence  that 
dreams,  visions,  nervous  derangements  are  the  dominating  factors 
in  giving  substance  to  our  spiritual  life  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  this  should  be  a  popular  view-point.  Civilized  man  does 
not  like  to  associate  his  genuflections,  chants,  and  petitions,  with 
the  prostrations,  the  howls,  and  often   bloody  offerings  of  the 
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primitive  savage  to  the  ancestral  ghost  or  the  fetish  of  a  recent 
indigestion.  It  is  much  nicer,  at  least,  to  develop  them  out  of  the 
worship  of  some  great  natural  object,  to  deduce  the  myth  from 
that  object,  to  go  behind  the  visible  object  to  some  unknown 
maker  that  controls  its  operation  ;  and  so  on,  until  we  can  spin 
out  a  speculative  philosophy  to  suit  the  mental  requirements 
of  the  highest — which  simply  means  a  Platoni-im,  ancient  or 
modern.  Unlbrtunately  the  average  rusiio,  as  the  average 
savage,  is  not  in  the  least  attracted  by  natural  phenomena 
familiar  to  him.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  arouses 
no  inquiry  in  the  farm  hand  except  in  its  relations  to  his 
morning  and  evening  feed,  and  to  the  hour  of  vrork  and  of 
rest ;  and  it  arouses  as  little  in  the  mind  of  the  savage.  The 
word  painting  imagery  found  in  the  tales  concerning  the  North 
American  Indian,  in  its  application  is  confined  to  the  pages  of 
Cooper  and  Longfellow.  What  there  'was  of  it  was  due  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  vocabulary,  his  lack  of  specific  terms  to  express 
thought.  His  terseness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression  is 
due  to  the  primitive  structure  of  his  language  based  on  what  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton  has  called  "  incorporation " — the  effort  to 
convey  meaning  in  the  form  of  a  single  verbal  (usually)  expression 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  whole  sentence.  In  all  simplicity  and 
gorgeousness  of  imagery  (to  the  western  mind)  the  Huron  or 
Iroquois  might  refer  to  the  gory  scalp  of  some  Hibernian 
"  Tommy  Atkins,"  slaughtered  during  Braddock's  retreat  and 
adorning  his  girdle,  as  "  reel  as  the  setting  sun,  fringed  with  ilames 
of  fire."  But  that  is  simply  because  his  definition  of  colour  is 
not  very  exact,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  the  nearest  natural  object 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  abstraction.  It  was  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  there  was  a  colour  known  to  the  fashionable  milliner 
and  haberdasher  as  "  dying  frog,"  but  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
ethical  sentiment  aroused  by  the  unfortunate  animal. 

Now  ghost  worship  or  ancestor  worship — petition  to  an 
ancestor — as  existing  in  the  ancient  world  finds  early  application 
in  Japanese  records.  It  certainly  goes  back  to  earliest  recorded 
times  (681  A.D.)  when  it  is  represented  as  part  of  the  tradition 
handed  down  from  very  early  times.  Jimmu  TennS  is  represented 
as  appealing  to  his  heavenly  ancestors  for  assistance.  And  it  is 
in  the  specific  character  of  a  descendant  that  such  aid  is  given. 
Be  it  noted  also  that  all  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  Kojiki  are 
intensely  anthropomorphic.  They  are  not  only  men  but  Japanese 
Inen  v/ho  have  power  over  certain  natural  elements.  Some  of 
them  are  little  better  than  medicine  men  (Sukuna-bikona) ; 
others  (Susa-no-wo)  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  department,  and  are 
comparable  to  Thor  and  Odin,  to  Aeolus  and  Neptune  or  Pluto.. 
If  then  direct  connection  with  living  descendants  is  lost  in  later 
t.mes  it  is  more  due  to  the  obscurity  of  the  descendants.  Ama- 
terasu,  the  great  sun  deity,  had  better  luck  both  in  her  descendants 
and  in  the  natural  phenomenon  with  which  she  has  been 
connected;  And  it  can  be  added  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
nobles  given  in  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi  are  many  of  them  traced 
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back  to  such  divine  ancestors.  Some  of  the  later  monaxohsi 
used  forcible  means  to  suppress  this  rivalry  with  the  imperial 
house.  An  excellent  instance  of  a  modern  apothesis  of  this 
character  is  given  by  Mr.  Aston  in  a  citation  from  Lafcadio 
Hearue  who  .describes  the  raising  to  such  godship  in  his 
lifetime  of  an  old  peasant  who  had  done  an  act  of  memorable 
and  heroic  service  to  his  people.  An  instance  is  yet  to  be 
pointed  out  where  a  people  have  been  in  a  religious  sense  more 
advanced  than  their  rulers.  Nature  worship  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  ancestor  worship.  It  is  a  step  from  the  particular  and 
pressing  to  the  universal,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks, 
has  to  pass  through  a  period  of  fetichism  in  which  strange 
resemblances  of  stocks  and  stones  are  gifted  with  the  spirits  of 
dead  men.  To  imply  that  the  scandalous  old  Zeus  of  Hesiod  is 
a  degenerate  from  a  more  elevated  idea  of  him,  in  other  words 
that  Plato  resuscitated  thfs  ideal  Zeus  and  did  not  create  him,  is 
to  imply  a  previous  advanced  Greek  civilization  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  archaeological  evidence.  And  this  also  can 
be  claimed  of  the  Japanese  pantheon.  If  Jimmu  Tenno,  or  an 
early  Japanese  king,  worshipped  his  ancestors,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  people  did  the  same  and  worshipped  their  ancestors. 
That  no  mention  would  be  made  specifically  of  such  worship  in 
books  like  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  given  over  to  the  glorification 
of  the  monarch  alone,  is  quite  likely.  They  involve  suppression 
of  everthing  unrelated  to  him  and  his  exploits  ;  his  deeds  admit 
of  no  rivalry,  direct  or  implied. 

It  should  be  added  moreover  that  while  the  lower  form 
of  ancestor  worship  presumably  precedes  Nature  worship,  the 
two  go  closely  together  and  are  inextricably  intertwined  in 
the  Shinto  of  the  Japanese.  If  a  man  peoples  his  environment 
with  the  ghosts  of  countless  ancestors  the  earthly  differentiation 
of  these  ghosts  will  be  quickly  lost  and  they  will  be  fostered  on 
all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena,  and  all  kinds  of  favourite 
haunts  will  be  attributed  to  them.  Even  to-day  we  have  this 
among  our  rural  population,  who  people  every  forest  dell  and 
grove  with  pixies  and  gnomes  which  certainly  have  little  relation 
to  a  worship  of  Nature  as  such.  Pure  Natui-e  worship,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  very  high  development.  The  metaphysics  of  Neo- 
Platonism  as  found  in  Plutarch  and  Plotinus  and  in  the  Emperor 
Julian's  "  Address  to  the  Sovereign  Sun  "  are  of  a  high  order. 
Its  final  application  moreover  is  not  the  degradation  of  a 
creed  but  its  degraded  application  by  minds  of  a  lower  order  to 
their  own  superstitions.  All  creeds  based  purely  on  speculation 
and  not  on  the  unchanging  laws  of  Nature  are  likely  to  lose 
themselves  in  a  verbal  labyrinth,  to  degenerate  into  a  pure 
logomachy.  Such  results,  however,  can  never  satisfy  the  average 
mind  of.  man  who  is  seeking  not  mental  gymnastics  but  some- 
thing tangible  to  which  to  cling.  To  the  common  mind, 
entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  such  a  transcendent  dialectic 
their  application  gives  an  authority  to  hasty  judgments  based  on 
mistaken  or  insufficient  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  which 
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in  time  gives  support  to  the  crude  magic  and  astrology  of  tlie 
later  Alexandrians.* 

This  ghost  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer,  as  applied  to  the  Japan- 
ese, finds  support  in  a  quarter  least  expected  and  in  which  protest 
would  probably  be  raised  against  any  such  implication.  The 
Christian  missionaries  in  Japan  are  a  set  of  men,  who,  if  they 
look  through  glasses  of  a  special  tint,  are  yet  personally  interested 
in  gaining  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  combat.  One  and  all  they  adopt  the  theory  that  the 
Japanese  ivorship  their  ancestors.  If  in  the  minds  of  these  men 
there  was  no  association  of  worship  of  ancestors  in  the  rites 
performed  before  the  ancestral  tablets  ;  if  there  was  any  essential 
difference  between  such  worship  and  the  worship  of  Hachiman  or 
of  Fudosama  ;  if  the  tablets  and  the  rites  carried  out  before  them 
were  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  memorial  services  ;  then 
the  positive  stand  taken  by  all  the  Christian  sects  in  this  question 
would  have  no  meaning.  But  they  say,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  tablets  are  not  mere  memorials.  That  it  is  a  religious  cere- 
mony carried  out  before  them  to  the  Jcami.  Even  the  lioman 
Church,  which  permits  worship  of  the  dead  in  the  form  of  invoca- 
tions to  the  saints  here  admits  of  no  compromise.  It  could  hardly 
tolerate  worship  of  "  heathen  "  ancestors  or  saints.  It  might 
allow  prayers  for  "  heathen  "  ancestors  wriggling  and  burning  in 
hell  .  fire,  but  certainly  not  prayers  to  such  ancestors.  Most 
people  brought  in  contact  with  the  Japanese  will  think  the 
stand  taken  by  the  missionaries  on  this  point  is  correct.  This 
of  course  does  not  involve  any  endorsement  as  to  the  course  they 
adopt  in  reference  to  it.  Such  course  among  themselves  has  not 
been  absolutely  consistent.  Those  most  skilful  of  propagandists— i- 
the  Jesuits — considered  the  point  to  be  one  admitting  of  casuistical 
treatment ;  and  they  adopted  conciliation,  allowing  the  presence 
of  the  tablets,  developing  the  memorial  nature  of  the  rites, 
minimizing  any  religious  element,  and  trusting  to  time  to  bring 
about  their  disuse  or  to  give  them  a  purely  formal  character. 
This  was  the  policy  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  dealing  with 
such  questions  ariiong  the  jiagan  nations.  A  well  known  example 

*  Since  writing  these  three  paragraphs  I  have  met  with  an  idea 
perhaps  applicable  to  the  same  in  Professors  Baldwin's  "  Genetic 
Logic  "  (Vol.  I.  Chap.  X  §  3  p.  211),  where,  speaking  in  reference  to 
the  dualism  existing  between  mind  and  body,  or  in  the  "  mind-body," 
he  refers  to  theories  of  belief  as  to  separate  souls  resting  "  upon  cases 
of  apparently,  varying  persistences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  which 
cite  cases  of  recognition  of  differences  of  control,  on  the  other  hand." 
The  early  stage  being  persistence ;  the  later,  persisting  spirit  being 
self  controlled  and  independent.  Thus,  "  portents,  omens,  visions, 
auditions,  etc.,  all  illusions  of  the  presence  of  the  departed  after  death, 
are  cases  of  persistence  of  the  soul  without  bodj.  On  the  other  hand, 
-dream  phenomena,  possessions,  ravings,  religious  and  other  ecstasies, 
etc.,  are  phenomena  of  alteration  and  variation  of  control,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  is  relatively  distinct  as  a  motive  to  dualism,  from  the 
persistence  cases,  since  both  sorts  of  persistence  here  alike  endure.; 
the  spirit  in  control  takes  the  place  of  the  proper  soul  in  the  body  of 
the  possessed."    He  goes'on  to  apply  it  to  Fetichism  etc. 
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is  the  famous  letter  of  Pope "  Gregory  to  Augustine,*  liis  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  tlie  English.  To-day  this  policy  is  abandoned 
■altogether,  and  not  with  very  happy  results — from  the  missionary 
point  of  view. 

On  this  wide  open  platform  of  the  Japanese  house,  therefore, 
the  mirror  held  up  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  young 
generation  not  only  reflects  the  action  of  those  older  and  wider 
in  experience,  but  the  fact  that  those  actions  ai'e  based  on  an 
unchanging  past.  Not  only  have  they  been  found  good  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  adult  generation,  but  they  have  been 
handed  down  as  good  from  past  generations.  The  authority  thus 
givon  to  an  unchanging  conservatism  in  the  Japanese  household 
is  tremendous.  Literally  speaking  it  is  the  ancestors  that  rule 
such  household,  not  the  living  descendants.  And  there  is  no 
broadening  of  this  basis,  no  means  of  rectifying  its  defects  or 
adjusting  it  to  new  conditions.  Life  is  naturally  not  confined  to  a 
family  circle.  To  live  and  let  live  requires  a  wide  circulation 
•through  the  community,  but  ages  ago  a  standard  was  set  by 
the  rules  of  this  oriental  people.  Nothing  can  be  brought  in 
from  the  outside  community,  for  there  too  everything  is  drawn  on 
an  identical  plan.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  racial  difference  here 
between  the  Mongolian  and  Aryan  races.  Standards  have  been 
set  time  and  time  again  by  rulers  among  the  European  natlois. 
Standards  have  been  set  by  leaders  among  the  classes  of  European 
nations,  and  such  standards  enforced  not  only  by  the  members  more 
immediately  interested  but  by  the  central  power  interested  in  main- 
■taining  subordination  through  the  ranks  of  the  nation.  But  always 
there  have  been  found  recalcitrants  to  break  through  these  bonds. 
■One  great  factor  has  undoubtedly  been  the  international  exchange 
of  ideas  among  nations.  "  They  do  some  things  better  in  France  " 
■(or  elsewhere)  is  a  saying  of  fundamental  importance.  Favour- 
ing conditions  giving  rise  to  great  commercial  communities  in 
;Italy,  (.Tiermany,  and  Holland  ;  and  especially  the  long  peace  and 
manufacturing  development  of  England  led  to  an  interchange  of 
commodities,  the  agents  of  which  became  so  many  ferments  in 
the  interchange  of  ideas.  Reasons  of  state,  and  particularly  of 
-revenue,  led  the  royal  power  to  foster  this  growing  strength  in  the 
community  ;  with  small  idea  that  in  the  future  numbers  and  the 
money  power  were  sure  to  transfer  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  people,  as  soon  as  physical  force,  from  being  the  trade 
of  a  few,  became  easily  accessible  to  many.  Gunpowder — ^used 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  blow  toys  and  rockets  into  the 
air — Was  turned  by  the  more  practical  West  into  blowing  their 
fellowmen  into  fragments  ;  and  the  cheap  and  practicable  argu- 
ment supplied  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  tube  and  some  lead  put 
the  inexperienced  burgher  on  a  ground  immeasurably  above  the 
unwieldy  knight. 

There  are  three  main  channels  in  which  the  "social  heredity  " 
of  the  psychologists  acts  on  the  individual.     The   fundamental 

*  Really.     The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mellitus  but  is  meant  for 
Augustine.     See  Bede.     Bolin's  trans,  p.  56. 
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pj  inciple  briefly  is,  tlitCt  as  the  environment  acts  on  the  individual 
and  he  responds  to  its  stimulus  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  give 
and  take.  We  transfer  our  personality  into  another  person,  but 
in  the  reaction  there  is  something  that  is  unfamiliar  to  us,  some- 
thing we  cannot  accurately  gauge  and  foresee  in  their  action 
toward  us.  This  necessarily  modifies  our  first  idea,  the  transfer 
of  ourselves  bodily  into  the  actions  of  the  stranger.  In  technical 
phraseology,  the  reaction  between  the  £go  and  the  Alter  gives  rise 
to  an  eject  unlike  both,  containing  the  elements  of  both,  but  in 
nature  biological  not  chemical  and  hence  capable  of  growth.* 
The  great  importance  of  this  principle  as  so  laid  down  can  be 
readily  seen  in  its  reference  to  progress,  whether  it  be  of 
the  individual  or  of  the,  community.  Let  us  therefore  try 
and  apply  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  first  in  reference  to 
its  purely  local  social  function  in  which  is  secured  the  existence 
of  any  society  at  all.  In  our  western  world  the  whole  trend 
of  our  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  primarily  to  teach  the  child 
to  think  for  himself.  A  careful  guard  is  kept  over  him  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  materials  presented  for  assimilation ;  he  is 
helped  in  the  grouping  of  those  materials ;  but  the  main  object 
of  our  teaching,  whether  in  home  or  in  school,  is  to  keep  danger 
away  from  him  and  only  to  aflbrd  such  assistance  as  is  necessary. 
The  rest  is  left  to  his  own  powers  of  observation  of  the  world  around. 
And  a  grand  mess  he  makes  of  it.  When  he  stumbles  and  when 
he  falls  he  is  picked  up  and  set  right  again.  Now  it  is  not  for  one 
moment  to  be  pretended  that  the  original  processes  of  the  child 
or  boy  are  of  any  great  value  to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are 
of  great  value  to  him.  He  is  getting  valuable  exercise  in  his 
thinking  pawers.  He  learns  at  first  hand  the  necessity  of  group- 
ing and  developing  properly  his  scattered  data.  Many  strange 
and  unwieldy  combinations  he  makes  of  them  at  first,  but  the 
mental  machinery  gains  smoothness  by  practice,  so  that  when  as 
trained  and  educated  man  he  comes  to  deal  with  combinations 
between  old  and  new  data  he  is  master  of  his  instrument,  able  to 
judge  the  possibilities  of  his  material,  and  reject  the  impracticable 
for  he  is  bound  by  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  Hence  the  originative 
power  of  our  great  inventors.  They  bring  about  new  combina- 
tions, they  do  not  create  material.  Their  material  is  all  supplied 
-by  their  environment.  There  are  many  failures  of  course  due  to 
insufficient  knowledge  or  grasp  of  the  data ;  hence  any  amount 
of  energy  has  been  spent  on  search  for  a  philosopher's  stone,  or 
the  elixir  of  life,  or  a  perpetual  motion  machine ;  but  the  nett 
•res,ult  has  been  of  use  to  tlie  community  at  large.  The  energy  has 
not  been  wasted.  It  has  led  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  thp  material 
world  around,  as  in  the  development  of  modern  chemistry  and  the 
modern  applied  mechanics  of  the  great  engineering  professions. 
The  West  has  recognized  the  value  of  this  unrestricted  efiTort,  has 
encouraged  it  and  rewarded  it  liberally. 

*  See  Professor  Baldwin's  "Mental  Development "  p.p.  335-348 : 
"Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations"  p.p.  53-53: — j.8  to  the  eject. 
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Now  turn  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Old  Japan,  and  still 
to  a  large  extent  hampering  New  Japan.  The  individual  is  met 
by  a  model  which  he  must  closely  follow.  This  model  it  is 
assumed  at  the  start  is  perfect,  and  is  not  to  be  called  in  question. 
Conformity  and  imitation  are  the  only  two  qualifications  called 
for.  This  system  eliminates  at  once  the  questioning  frame  of 
mind,  never  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  this  questioning, 
the  sceptical  standpoint,  that  is  the  real  thing  of  value.  Change 
in  the  system  should  of  course  be  left  to  experts,  but  men  who 
are  responsible  for  a  system  can  see  very  few  faults  in  it.  If  the 
sceptical,  the  inquiring  spirit,  is  crushed  out  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion everything  will  soon  begin  to  again  go  in  the  old  circle  of 
scholasticism.  If  the  Japanese  child  is  not  allowed  to  make 
mistakes  and  forced  to  correct  them  by  his  own  originative  powers 
he  will  undoubtedly  become  well  drilled  in  the  system,  but  he 
must  still  continue  to  get  his  inspiration  from  the  outside.  This 
is  recognized  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  higher  education  in 
Japan,  and  their  complaint  is  loud  of  this  defect  in  originative 
power  in  the  material  supplied  to  them  by  the  lower  schools.  It 
is  not  very  hard  to  see  a  reason  for  this.  A  western  school  is 
silence  itself  except  when  the  play  hour  is  sounded.  More  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  individual  viva  voee  exercises. 
Class  room  marlts  are  given  higher  value  in  making  up  grade, 
and  written  examination  is  correspondingly  given  a  lower  value. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  sway  of  the  wet  towel,  black 
coffee,  boiled  eyes,  and  other  systems  and  symptoms  of  cramming, 
will  be  entirely  relegated  to  the  past.  Everything  is  directed  to 
make  the  child  understand,  and  hence  think  and  not  memorize. 
The  noise  of  a  Japanese  primary  or  secondary  school  rises  high 
in  the  air  from  entrance  to  dismissal.  With  the  young  children 
much  stress  is  laid  on  recitation  in  unison  by  the  whole  class, 
and  usually  in  rhyme  and  song.  A  whole  band  of  children  are 
seen  and  heard  singing  away  for  dear  life,  and  their  little  black 
eyes  wandering  heaven  knows  where  with  small  thought  of  the 
words  passing  haphazard  through  their  heads.  And  amid  all 
this  row  the  older  children  pursue  their  studies  when  not  similarly 
engaged.  Spring  on  the  Japanese  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  a 
question  requiring  thought  not  an  answer  by  rote  from  some  text 
book,  and  their  own  best  authorities  on  the  subject  say  the 
material  for  the  answer  is  sadly  lacking. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  second  great  factor  involved — ^the 
^ethical  function  as  developed  in  the  social  aggregate.  Again  we 
are  told  that  as  the  individual  gets  his  "  copy  "  for  the  ordinary 
physical  acts  of  his  daily  life  from-  the  social  environment,  so 
in  the  ethical  sphere  of  life  his  material  in  like  manner  is  to  be 
•sought  in  that  environment.  What  he  does  not  get  through 
"  social  heredity  "  he  does  not  get  at  all.  It  is  in  recombination, 
not  in  origination,  that  ethical  advance  consists.  Here  the  West 
iip  to  recent  times  has  had  but  little  if  any  advantage  over  the 
;East,  for  ethical  has  been  confused  with  religious.  Questions  of 
purely  moral  science  have  been    interwoven    into    theological 
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dogmas  whose  very  existence  depends  on  their  conservatism,  their 
rejection  of  anything  whicli  does  not  fit  into  the  formal  scheme 
laid  down  for  them.  On  the  ethical  side  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  great  religions  which  have  swayed  East  and 
West ;  Buddhism  in  the  one,  Christianity  in  the  other.  The 
outsider  in  the  eyes  of  one  will  certainly  be  damned  ;  the  other 
more  charitably  simply  indefinitely  postpones  his  final  release 
from  this  world  of  matter  and  pain  until  his  eyes  are  opened  and 
he  learns  the  illusion  of  Karma  (the  phenomenal  world),  and 
turns  his  attention  to  gaining  merit  and  Buddhahood.  Both  of 
them  promise  life  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  one  case  the  ideal 
ranges  from  the  milk  and  honey  and  golden  streets  of  the  negro 
camp  meeting,  to  the  rapturous  ethical  enjoyment  of  a  Chatauqua 
Society  or  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  which  is  learned  the  mystery  of  the  Universe  under 
conditions  more  favourable  than  we  find  in  this  life.  The  anti- 
climax is  found  in  an  ingeniously  devised  hell,  which  the  vulgar 
mind  peoples  with  flames  and  instruments  of  torture  under 
the  direction  of  a  gentlemen  in  a  red  shirt  and  long  tail 
aided  by  other  minion  imps ;  the  more  enlightened  limiting 
the  torture  of  the  future  state  to  a  iseenly  refined  mental 
suifering ;  in  the  both  cases  carried  to  eternity.  The  Buddhists 
are  equally  ingenious  in  their  hell,  but  a  system  of  rebirths 
at  least  gives  the  victim  a  chance  to  reform  and  to  extricate 
his  karma  if  not  himself  from  it.  In  so  far  they  are  more 
charitable.  Their  offered  reward  of  good  living  is  not  so 
positive  as  in  the  Christian  creed,  as  it  consists  substantially 
in  annihilation  or  an  absorption  into  the  universal  Spirit  and  loss 
of  individuality  which  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  annihilation. 
It  is  properly  speaking  not  an  agnostic  creed  at  all,  for  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  this  absorption  into  Nirvana,  and  the  condition 
therein,  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  creed. 
In  its  explanation  of  the  universe  esoteric  Buddhism  is  the  far 
more  scientific  of  the  two  religions.  Its  universal  spirit  can  be, 
and  has  been,  confounded  by  modern  and  western  adherents  with 
the  universal  energy  of  science,  and  on  the  surface  its  crude 
doctrine  akin  to  metempsychosis  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  matter  in  chemical  changes.  It 
has,  however,  no  real  ground  for  any  claim  to  extra  consideration 
in  such  a  coincidence.  It  stands  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  more  or  less  lucky  guesses  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophy.  Purely  speculative,  and  based  on  deductions  drawn 
from  the  laws  of  mind,  they  had  not  an  iota  of  evidence  in  the 
matter  of  fact.  This  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the  poem  of 
Lucretius,  which  as  an  example  of  deductive  reasoning,  logically 
exact,  is  brilliantly  successful,  but  as  soon  as  he  endeavours  to 
support  his  deductions  by  appeal  to  the  defective  science  of  his 
day  he  makes  a  fearful  mess  of  it ;  showing  how  purely  mental 
the  whole  process  was,  Julian's  "  Address  to  the  Sun,"  already 
cited  in  another  connection,  is  of  the  same  character. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  the  two  creeds  is  common  to  both, 
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but  is  far  better  and  more  tersely  summcrl  up  in  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you."*  A  general  ethical  teaching,  however,  apart  largely 
from  anything  but  the  slightest  religious  element  is  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Confucius,  and  this  has  had,  and'  has  to-day,  in 
Japan  far  more  influence  than  the  religious  dogmas  of  Buddhism 
or  the  purely  ritual  formulae  of  Shinto.  The  ten  or  heaven  of 
Confucius  is  a  very  shadowy  affair  with  which  man  has  little  to 
do.  The  real  matter  of  importance  lies  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  is  summed  up  in  duty  to  one's  parents,  to  one's  lord, 
and  to  one's  sovereign.  These  relations  were  brought  together 
into  a  system  by  Confucius,  and  in  such  complete  form  that 
practically  the  only  business  of  subsequent  philosophers  has  been 
to  write  tons  of  commentaries  on  the  sage's  maxims ;  of  which 
every  ideograph  has  been  an  object  of  special  study,  for  Confucius 
wrote  twenty  five  centuries  ago  and  there  has  been  time  enough 
with  such  a  script  for  controversy  to  rise  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  ideograph  at  the  time  the  philosopher  used  it.  Confining, 
however,  man's  life  to  this  purely  practical  side  progress  was 
fearfully  hampered,  where  not  put  an  end  to  altogether.  In  one 
sense  Confucianism  is  a  religion,  for  its  maxims  are  thoroughly 
dogmatic.  They  admit  of  exegesis  not  of  development.  In 
cutting  off  all  connection  between  man  and  his  relations  to  the 
universe  all  advantage  gained  from  knowledge  of  the  moral  order 
in  that  universe  was  limited  to  what  was  contained  in  the  maxims. 
This  was  a  poor  exchange  for  a  broad  philosophy  based  on  evolu- 
tion. The  result  in.  China  was  the  same  as  in  Europe  at  a 
kindred  period.  It  developed  a  scholasticism  which  narrowed 
itself  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  extorted  from  words,, 
with  small  reference  to  fact.  At  times  C'hina  too  has  her"  Friar 
Bacon,  her  Paracelsus,  and  her  Monk  Schwarz,  but  the  bonds  are 
too  strong  unless  this  twentieth  century  succeeds  in  breaking 
them.  Tliere  is  strong  belief  to-day  that  his  principles  were  not 
original  with  Confucius,  but  that  he  merely  codified  practices 
that  had  long  been  in  existence  among  the  primitive  Chinese; 
and  that  he  therefore  occupies  a  position  like  that  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  among  the  Greeks,  if  indeed  all  three  are  not 
merely  inventions  conveniently  formulated  to  account  for  a 
nation's  first  steps  forward  in  civilization.  The  same  principles 
are  found  at  the  base  of  all  codes,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  or  Chinese.  They  imply  that  a  nation  has  at  least 
reached  the  patriarchal  stage ;  for  it  is  only  among  savages  that 
old  age  is  to  be  dreaded  for  its  loneliness  and  neglect ;  it  is  only 
among  savages  that  they  knock  their  venerable  parents  on  the 
head,  and  even  eat  them.  Solon  when  he  was  asked  why  he  had 
made  no  law  against  parricides,  answered  that  he  did  not  conceive 
of  the  possibility  of  their  existence  ;  and.  Cicero,  writing  hundreds 
of  years  later,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  code  patriotic  to  an  extent 
that  few  have  reached — the  code  of  Republican  Rome — says,  "  is 

*  A  very  ancient  precept.    Found  in  the  almost  identic  il  language 
bf  Cdnfuciiis,  of  Sfiaka-Muni,  and  in  that  oi  other  religious-  lea^Brs. 
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not  our  country  then  paramount  to  all  duties?  Yes,  indeed^ 
but  it  is  advantageous  to  our  country  itself  to  have  its  citizens 
affectionate  toward  their  parents."  As  the  Athenians  with  Solon, 
so  the  Chinese  accepted  the  code  of  Confucius  with  all  its 
limitations;  and  for  t^Yenty  five  hundred  years  have  loyally 
clung  to  it,  rejecting  all  outside  influence  of  any  character  for 
fear  of  its  possible  modifying  effect  on  what  they  regard  as  the 
groundwork  of  their  existence  as  a  people. 

We  have  seen  that  the  code  lies  at  the  base  of  the  system 
early  imported  by  the  Japanese  from  China.  It  moulded  all  the 
forms  .of  their  early  national  life,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  .supremacy  of  the  military  class,  when  loyalty  and  duty 
were  of  such  paramount  importance  as  guiding  principles,  it  was 
an  object  of  special  study  and  admiration  within  this  class.  On 
its  narrow  lines  they  gradually  built  up  their  Bushido,  the  ethical 
principles  which  were  to  guide  the  perfect  not  the  "  gentil " 
knight.  It  is  a  fine  code  but,  we  think,  not  only  built  on  a  narrow 
■J)asis  but  still  more  limited  by  Japanese  politics  which  made  the 
ideal  loyalty,  to  some  petty  chief,  who,  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  might  and  often  did  have  very  contemptible  motives.  It  is, 
however,  frankly  a  question  which  is  of  greater  disadvantage,  this 
narrow  limitation,  or  the  sentimentalism  imported  into  the  chivalric 
code  of  Europe ;  an  emotional  condition  on  which  theological  influ- 
ence could,  and  did,  do  most  effectual  work.  Granted  the  wider 
basis  afforded  by  western  ethics  of  to-day,  and  one  can  cheerfully 
admit  a  better  prospect  for  its  future  than  for  any  code  which 
still  clings  to  worn  out  theological  dogmas  weighed  down  by 
remnants  of  old  superstitions  which  still  make  children  afraid  of 
the  dark.  This  freedom  of  ethics  from  religion  found  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  old  Confucian  code  is  of  great  value.  Religions 
are  necessarily  dogmatic.  They  are  grounded  on  certain 
principles  which  do  not  admit  of  question  without  bringing  the 
whole  superstructure  to:  the  ground.  All  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages  when  man's  ideas 
and  man's  knowledge  were  necessarily  much  more  limited  than 
to-day.  Hence  they  all  contain  a  supernatural  element  to  which 
our  further  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe  must  be  adjusted. 
This  means  that  piece  by  piece  these  old  supernatural  elements 
must  drop  off ;  but  the  present  stage  is  more  or  less  ingenious 
distortion  of  fact  to  fit  dogma.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  new 
discovery  in  science  that  it  could  not  be  true  because  it  was  con-: 
trary  to  the  sacred  books,  To-day  its  truth  may  have  to  be 
admitted,  but  the  sacred  books  are  shown  not  to  be  contrary  to 
the  discovery.'  Sometimes  an  impasse  is  reached,  as  in  the  wide 
extension  which  science  has  given  to :  evolution.  Then  the  only 
step  for  a  great  ecclesiastical  organization  to  take  is  to  limit  for  its 
members  the  range  of  legitimate  discussion,  and  to  cast  out  and 
deprive  of  its  privileges  those  who  disobey.  A  dogmatic  sentence 
in  a  matter  of  science  pronounced  by  infallibility  seems  in  the 
nineteenth'  century  an  anachronism  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Ages,   but    really    is   not  so,  .  Discussion  is   fatal  to  .dogma,^ 
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"  Eeligious  evolution  "  is  a  contradiction  Of  terms.  Progress  is 
only  obtained  through  advancing  ethics.  It  is  the  ethics  of  the 
prevalent  religions  that  have  advanced,  not  the  religious  and 
dogmatic  element.  The  last  has  had  its  value  in  history.  It 
has  its  value  to-day  in  as  far  as  it  works  on  the  emotional 
temperament,  and  so  by  "  suggestion  "  on  great  masses  of  men. 
But  this  is  merely  mob  law.  The  unthinking  many  are  guided 
by  the  thinking  few  who  in  the  world's  ecclesiastical  history  have 
quickly  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Morality  and  mob  law 
have  little  to  do  with  each  other.  Ethics  are  necessarily  mental. 
An  unthinking  morality  is  not  morality  ethically  speaking. 

The  basis  of  ethics  is  supplied  by  "  social  heredity."  It  is 
not  woven  out  of  man's  brain  but,  as  Professor  Baldwin  puts  it, 
we  form  our  ideal  from  those  persons  familiar  to  our  experience 
whose  powers  we  realize  are  greater  than  our  own.  Accumulated 
experience  of  ages  handed  down  in  writing  prevents  previous 
acquisitions  being  lost.  As  we  have  seen  the  difficulty  with  the 
Japanese  was  that  his  ideal  was  bound  in  political  swaddling 
clothes.  By  this  having  developed  his  material  as  far  as  he 
could  he  stood  still  from  lack  of  means  to  go  on.  Mentally  he 
was  tied  down  by  Chinese  philosophy.  Politically  he  was  tied 
down  by  a  Government  that  said  not  only  what  he  should  do  but 
how  he  should  do  it ;  and  among  the  things  he  should  do  was  to 
have  no  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Put  in  thLs  positive 
form  the  element  of  command  perhaps  has  stronger  emphasis. 
The  European  on  the  contrary  has  bound  his  ideal  in  religious 
swaddling  clothes.  One  arm  and  his  legs  he  has  managed  to  free 
more  or  less,  but  the  Church  with  a  large  C  is  still  fastened  on 
him  and  dictates  what  he  shall  think  in  one  direction ;  not 
altogether  leaving  him  free  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  old 
Command  "  serve  God  and  honour  the  king  "  is  still  served  up 
together,  and  Church  and  State  to-day  recognize  the  reciprocal 
value  of  their  assistance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  militarism  in 
Japan  which  has  fastened  itself  on  the  nation.  Ostensibly  as  a 
matter  of  protection  the  military  government  is  gradually  extend- 
ing its  restraining  influence  into  every  channel  of  national  lite. 
It  has  modernized  its  educational  establishment  but  retains  full 
control  over  the  teaching.  The  Government  to-day  directs  the 
national  thought  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Japan.  It  says 
^hat  they  shall  think.  And  what  it  shall  think  politically  is 
laid  down  in  an  unchangeable  Constitution-^practically  unchange- 
able, for  such  change  depends  on  a  privileged  class — and  officially 
ensured  by  the  perpetuation  of  a  caste  system  by  which  the 
people  are  classified  as  in  pre-restoration  days  into  "  nobles, 
officials,  business  men,  and  so  forth,"  and  in  which  the  passage 
from  the  lower  class  to  the  upper  is  made  practically  impossible. 
Ordinary  speaking,  one  would  say  that  the  problem  pf  freeing 
himself  was  more  favourable  for  the  Japanese  than  the  European'. 
The  man  with  the  gun  in  his  hand  is  a  powerful  weapon,  but  he  is 
many  and  his  rulers  are  few,  and  even  military  discipline  is 
marked  by  a  certain  line  beyond  which,  in  a  country  where  the 
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man  goes  back  1:6  the  rice  field  again  in  thrfee  years,  gives  some 
hope  for  his  ultimate  control  of  his  own  afi's-irs.  The  power  of  a, 
superstition,  however,  is  stronger  than  any  physical  power,  and 
it  will  be  long  in  the  West  before  the  relations  between  men 
will  be  such  that,  religiously  speaking,  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  tread  on  each  others  toes.  That  is,  as  in  business  they 
are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  provided  they  do  not  injure 
another,  so  in  religion  they  will  think  as  they  please  without  its 
entering  as  a  factor  into  their  personal  relations ;  a  phase  far 
from  being  reached  to-day  even  in  the  most  liberal  communities. 
The  important  point  to  us  just  now  is,  that  in  the  ethical  as  in 
the  social  function  we  find  the  Japanese  tied  hard  and  fast  by  a 
system  which  has  worn  deep  into  his  mental  structure  by  fourteen 
hundred  years  of  constant  pressure.  The  question  is,  can  he  free 
himself  from  it  ?  Material  civilization  imported  from  the  West 
and  guided  by  this  system  will  come  to  a  standstill,  especially 
•when  the  popular  cry  is  to  cling  to  the  old  mental  training  as  all 
sufficient  and  truly  national.  There  is  such  an  active  element 
crying  for  the  return  to  the  old  scholasticism  of  China  as  con- 
taining everything  of  value  philosophically  speaking.  Chinese 
philosophy  was  popular  with  the  samurai  class  of  Old  Japan,  and 
once  mpre  this  advocacy  is  heard  among  them.  Only  the  material 
civilization  of  Europe  is  of  value  and  to  be  borrowed,  as  if 
material  and  mental  were  not  intimately  interwoven.  Japan 
tlierefore  has  not  broken  with  the  past.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
for  the  old  ruts  to  be  filled  in  and  overlaid,  and  the  Government 
is  taking  its  measures  to  prevent  this  by  perpetuating  the  old 
system  under  new  forms.  To-day,  therefore,  except  as  it  comes 
through  the  more  liberal  thought  of  the  West,  there  is  no  aid 
given  to  break  with  the  past  on  this  side.  When  they  do  break 
through  the  net  the  prospect  is  more  than  bright. 

The'  third  factor— the  rfeligious  function — has  necessarily 
been  largely  dealt  with  in  dealing  with  the  ethical  function  as 
found  in  the  society  of  Old  Japan.  There  remain,  however, 
.a  few  points  which  belong  more  particularly  to  the  purely  rC' 
ligious  side,  and  which  complete  the  review  of  both.  Turning  to 
the  same  authority.  Professor  Baldwin,  for  our  definition  of  the 
religious  function  in  man's  mental  equipment  we  learn  that,  as 
-our  ethical  conceptions  widen  and  our  ethical  ideal  widens  with 
experience  ;  as  we  begin  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  pure  gold 
in  the  examples  constantly  under  our  eyes,  and  while  we  find 
nothing  perfect  in  itself,  we  find  much  of  the  perfect  in  things  ; 
we  begin  to  form  an  ideal  of  a  Being  who  is  without  the 
defects  so  patent  to  our  moral  understanding.  This  ideal  Being 
is  God.*    Necessarily  our  ideal  of  God  is  limited  by  our  under- 

*  Professor  Baldwin  in  his  exposition  deals  purely  with  the  quesr 
tion  from  the  point  of  evolutional  psychology.  Belief  or  disbelief  in 
revelation  is  an  entirely  separate  question.  Cf.  Note  §  294,  p.  453 
"Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations."  See  also  p.p.  336-366  for  his 
developnjent  of  the  Religious  Sentiment.  Gf.  also  Mr.  Crawley's 
-"  Mystic  Rose  "  p.  140  close  of  paragraph  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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standing,  and  the  ideal  of  the  negro  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
of  the  shopman  in  the  heated  contest  of  the  commercial  life  of  a 
great  modern  city  lilce  London  or  New  York,  and  of  the  philosopher 
contemplating  the  wonderfully  complete  structure  of  some  insect  or 
plant,  are  widely  different.  Making  use  of  this  conception  of  the 
religious  function  let  us  turn  to  the  material  supplied  to  Old 
Japan  and  so  widely  influencing  New  Japan.  Confucianism,  as 
said,  while  not  a  religion  in  one  sensaof  the  word — the  worship  of  a 
supernatural  being — closely  approaches  one  in  the  nature  of  its 
fundamental  princijDles.  These  are  axioms  in  the  sense  of  dogmatic 
theology.  A  geometrical  axiom,  such  as  "  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  "  will  show  here  the  difference 
of  treatment  accorded  by  Science  as  contrasted  with  dogmatic 
theology  or  Confucianism.  To  the  theologian  such  an  axiom 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  would  be  an  offence  to 
"so  regard  it.  Science  does  not  require  proof  of  this  axiom. 
However  if  anyone  should  choose  to  question  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  to  rnount  the  scientific  rostrum  and  preach  away  vigorously 
to  what  audience  he  can  get.  It  is  true  that  .there  are  scientific 
bodies  who  have  been  anything  but  liberal  in  their  treatment  of 
iiew  ideas.  The  "  Origin  of  Species  "  was  met  with  the  contemp- 
tuous comment — "  froth  of  science ;  "  but  the  real  spirit  of 
science  is  liberal,  and  such  conservatism  is  merely  the  balance 
Weight  to  prevent  the  endorsement  of  too  hasty  generalization. 
No  scientific  body  has  or  can  have  limiting  authority.  The 
different  branches  are  too  woven  into  each  other,  and  what  one 
Society  Would  refuse' to  consider,  another  society  weaker  and  more 
ambitious  of  notice,  would  be  ready  to  discuss.  For  even  scientific 
■societies  are  fond  of  a  little  notice  from  the  public:  Any  new 
Idea  therefore  is  ensured  a  ready  hearing  to-day  in  the  scientific 
world. 

But  if  Confucianism  is  not  in  a  strict  sense'  of  the  Tvord  a 
religion  it  has  had  all  its  tremendous  influence.  Buddhism 
preaches,  and  always  has  preached,  the  Five  Duties.  Every 
advanced  religion  preaches  them.  But  Buddhism  has  done  more. 
In  the  Far  East — China  and  Japan^ — ^these  Five  Duties  of  Con- 
fucianism have  been  made  the  directing  force  of  Buddhism. 
Certainly  to  the  outside  observer  Buddhism  in  Japan  seems  to  be 
the  theology  of  Buddhism  grafted  on  to  the  tree  of  Confucianism. 
Tree  and  graft  are  readily  distinguished.  This  is  of  prime 
■importance  to  our  argument,  for  it  means  that  the  directing  force 
"of  Confucianism  has  been  acting  without  modification  on  Japanese 
character  for  ■  fourteen  hundred  years,  with  the  effects  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  show.  There  is  here  a  distinction  to  note 
•between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Christianity,  no  matter  how 
much  it  preaches  humility,  is  essentially  a  militant  religion.  It 
carries  the  practice  of  religion  into  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  this 
practical  application  which  has  given  it  such  force  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  of  Europe,  to  whom  dreamy  abstractions  as  to  a,  dim  and 
.uncertain  future  life  would  appeal  but  little.  It  was  the  constant 
militant  action  of  his  Cliristianity  on  his  daily  life,  the  daily  and 
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lioiirly  contest  between  the  passions  aiid  interests  of  life  and  this 
spiritual  intruder,  that  aroused  interest  in  this  fighting  man. 
Clovis,  if  he  could  not  grasp  the  ethical,  could  readily  appreciate 
this  militajat  side  of  his  new  Greed.  Thus  influenced  he  cried  out 
."  why  was  I  not  therewith  my  Franks"  when  he  heard  the  tale  of 
■the  Crucifixion.  And  the  same  fierce  militancy  aroused  the 
ipassions  of  Europe  to  flock  to  the  Crusades.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Christianity  comes  out  unsoiled  from  this  struggle  with  the 
■more  material  needs  of  life,  but  it  gives  it  an  immense  value  to 
the  material  minded  European.  It  teaches  him  not  only  that 
the  spiritual  is  immensely  superior  to  the  material,  but  that  the 
spiritual  life  must  be  carried  into  the  material  life.  It  teaches 
him  that  as  a  man  living  in  this  world  he  cannot  avoid  contact 
.with  sin,  and  hence  he  must  combat  sin  wherever  he  finds  it. 
Sin,  it  should  be  said,  is  translated  into  offence  against,  or 
difference  from,  the  prevailing  theological  dogma,  the  application 
of  which  definition  has  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  makes  the 
definition  of  "  Sin  "  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  radically  different.  Such  a  religion  can  absorb,  and  has 
absorbed,  outside  practices,  reconciling  them  as  well  as  possible 
.with  dogma.  But  such  a  religion  cannot  admit  a  rival  of  equal 
power  with  itself.  Confucianism  therefore,  which  rejects  the 
supernatural  as  unknowable  or  not  worth  knowing,  is  met  at  once 
in  a  hostile  spirit  by  Christianity  which  claims  to  have  the  only 
key  to  the  supernatural,  and  which  says  that  the  practical  ethics 
of  Confucianism  is  of  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  woven  into 
this  supernatural.  Buddhism  on  the  contrary  raises  no  such 
controversy.  It  separates,  far  more  widely  than  Christianity, 
this  world  and  the  next  world.  Their  spheres  do  not  touch  each 
other.  Their  object  also  is  escape  from  this  world  which  has  no 
leal  value.  It  is  Karma,  a  law  of  action  which  deals  with 
Illusion.  The  main  object  is  to  separate  oneself  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  contact  with  it.  Buddhism  has  the  genuine 
iipirit  of  monasticism  in  it,  and  this  form  of  devotion  has  always 
been  one  of  its  great  features.  Avoidance  of  the  world 
and  hence  avoidance  of  sin.  Merit  is  to  be  obtained  by  com- 
batting sin  but  can  equally  be  obtained  by  avoiding  temptation. 
-Where  Christianity  preaches  war  against  sin  as  the  only  practical 
means  of  salvation,  Buddhism  on  the  contrary,  preaches  resigna- 
'tion,  the  uselessness  of  struggle  for  this  world  which  is  merely 
phenomenal.  The  difference  in  the  object  sought  is  illustrated 
not  badly  by  the  somewhat  sensual  Christian  Heaven  and  the 
restful  annihilation  of  Nirvana.  The  worldly  renunciation 
preached  by  both,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  rarely  lived 
lip  to  by  their  votaries. 

Between  the  practical  ethics  of  the  limited  system  laid  down 
by  Confucius  and  the  resignation  preached  by  Buddhist  theo- 
logians, the  Japanese  has  suffered  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  old 
political  ethical  system  of  the  seventh  century  in  practice  within 
very  recent  times.  Whatever  struggle  there  was  between  the 
two  elements  was  of  purely  political  character.     Esprit  de  corpa 
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brought  the  greSit  Buddhist  monasteries  forward  as  a  political 
force,  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  century  they  gained 
great  wealth  and  were  an  important  factor  in  Japanese  politics. 
The  question,  however,  was  a  purely  political  one,  and  moreover 
they  were  at  some  disadvantage  in  having  no  central  organization. 
Buddhism  is  on  a  congregational  basis.  The  units  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other's  discipline.  The  basis  of  both  Church  and 
State  being  the  same-^Confucian  ethics — ^the  only  question  at 
issue  was  what  power  the  monks  should  have  in  the  State.  The 
position  was  identical  with  that  in .  Europe  between  Church  and 
State  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Reformers.  There  was  no  such 
contest  between  two  rival  religious  elements  as  in  the  subsequent 
contest  between  Home  and  the  Reformation,  in  which  States 
Jbecame  pawns  in  the  great  game  between  the  two  religious 
combatants.  The  political  quarrel  in  Japan  resulted  in  the 
subjection  of  Church  to  State.  The  political  quarrel  in 
Europe  is  resulting  in  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
as  yet  such  separation  is  only  partially  carried  out.  In  Europe, 
Church  and  State  still  find  an  alliance  of  value  to  each  other,  a 
new  contest  having  sprung  up  between  States  headed  by  an 
oligarchy  in  whose  material  advantages  the  Church  is  a  partner. 
These  material  advantages  therefore  bring  them  together.  Even 
liberal  England  still  retains  an  Established  Church  whose 
support  and  patronage  is  of  no  small  value  to  the  ruling  element. 
Spain  is  hardly  more  free  from  ecclesiastical  control  than  she 
was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Between  East  and  West  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  has  the  advantage,  or  rather  disadvantage. 
Jf  the  European  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  ethical  ideals 
jcontroUed  by  religious  dogma,  still  the  political  contest  between 
the  two.  Church  and  State,  resulted  in  a  balance  of  power  that 
advanced  his  political  freedom  by  some  centuries.  Free  thought 
was  a  germ  of  the  Reformation,  although  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  had  no  suspicion  of  such  an  undesirable  outcome.  The 
Japanese,  however,  on  his  side  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
having,  during  the  period  of  his  development,  no  balance  weight 
4o  his  rulers,  no  rival  power  in  the  State.  So  much  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  "  Japanese  Development."  It  has  rather  been 
a  suspension  than  a  progression.  And  the  same  holds  good  to- 
day. In  Europe,  people  and  rulers  stand  face  to  face  demanding 
the  fulfillment  of  equal  responsibilities.  The  rise  of  the  power  of 
the  People  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  and  during  the 
long  contest  the  People  had  an  ample  period  of  preparat"on.  In 
Japan,  the  Church  went  down  before  the  State ;  no  opposition  was 
left  standing.  The  People  were  not,  and  never  had  been  a  factor 
in  the  body  politic.  On  this  religious  side  therefore  we  find 
Japan  tied  down  and  hampered  by  its  old  inherited  system. 

The  structure  of  the  Japanese  house,  therefore,  bringing  all 
the  different  units  of  the  society  into  this  intimate  and  con- 
stant contact,  has  an  influence  which  reaches  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  such  society.  We  find  the  political,  social,  ethical, 
;and   religious  bonds    fastened    on   t-he   nation    at   its    earliest 
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childhood ;  and  by  imitation  ■  and  "  suggestion "  working  ex- 
clusively through  the  same  material,  alWayfe  presented  in 
the  same  manner  and  carefully  kept  within  given  bounds  under 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  society — with  nowhere  to  go  and 
nothing  to  live  on.  Social  heredity  in  such  cases  means  an 
inheritance  of  much  more  limited  range  than  that  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Would  it  not  be  well  therefore  to  keep  this  in  mind, 
and  when  statesmen,  and  politicians,  and  economists,  and  civil 
service  experts,  and  educators,  come  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in 
Japan,  for  them  to  look  below  the  surface  and  see  not  what  is 
being  taught  the  nation  but  the  basis  on  which  it  is  being  taught  ? 
In  such  case  I  think  there  would  be  far  less  admiration  when  it 
was  found  that  the  idea  was  not  to  teach  the  people  to  think,  but 
but  to  teach  them  what  to  think.  It  was  told  by  a  prominent 
Japanese  that  the  Imperial  Eescript  on  education  excited  great 
admiration  in  America,  the  remark  being  made  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  Japanese  were  successful  when  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  country  through  the  Emperor  were  to  be  obtained 
through  education,  and  that  whereas  the  Decalogue  only  taught 
us  what  not  to  do,  the  Rescript  taught  the  Japanese  what  they 
ought  to  do.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  were  Americans — 
presumably  of  thought— ready  to  give  expression  to  any  such 
hasty  conclusion.  The  least  consideration  would  have  told  them 
that  just  what  men  fought  and  suffered  for  in  the  early  history  of 
the  country  was  to  make  it  an  axiom  that  the  law  should  tell  a 
man  what  he  was  not  to  do,  and  should  carefully  avoid  telling  him 
what  to  do ;  that  positive  regulation  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  ideal  of  American 
political  and  social  thougbt  than  such  a  regulative  system  as  that 
of  Old  and  New  Japan.* 

*  The  accompanying  translation  of  this  admirable  Eescript  ap- 
peared in  the  Japan  Mail  (1906)  with  the  signature  of  Baron  Kikuohi 
as  translator.  Americans,  I  think,  will  still  turn  for  a  fount  of  pure 
patriotism  to  George  Washington's  "  Farewell  Address  "  or  to  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  "  Gettysburg  Address." 

Imperial  Rescript  Relative  to  Education. 

Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Our  Empire 
on  a  broad  basis  and  have  deeply  implanted  their  virtues  :  Our  subjects 
all  united  in  their  loyalty  and  filial  piety  have  for  generations  achieved 
their  beauty.  This  is  the  glory  of  Our  national  constitution,  and  on 
this  also  must  Education  be  based. 

Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your 
brothers  ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious  ;  as  friends  be  true  ; 
bear  yourselves  in  humility  and  moderation  ;  extend  your  benevolence 
widely  to  all ;  cultivate  knowledge  and  practise  arts,  thereby  develop- 
ing intellectual  faculties  and  perfecting  moral  capacity  ;  furtherrtiore, 
advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interests  ;  always  respect 
the  Constitution  and  observe  the  laws  ;  should  emergency  arise,  offer 
yourselves  to  the  State  loyally  and  bravely ;  and  thus  support  Our 
Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  So  shall 
ye  riot  Only  be  Our  good  and  faithful  subjects,  but  make  manifest  the 
character  inherited  from  your  ancestors; 

This  Way  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our  Imperial 
Ancestors  and  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  Their 
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§  3..  -    : 

There  remains  to  be  considered  man's  last  home.  When  a 
man  is  dead  he  is  a  long  time  dead,  and  all  civilized  nations  seem 
to  have  realized  this  in  the  elaborate  nature  of  his  resting 
place.  This  has  run  through  a  wide  gamut.  There  were 
nations  to  whom  the  tomb  was  also  a  temple,  and  among  whom 
the  dead  were  still  supposed  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their,  life  time. 
Such  were  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  peoples  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Etrurians,  and  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  The 
western  modern  world  regards  the  tomb  merely  as  a  memorial, 
although,  even  among  people  of  education,  belief  in  ghosts  and 
unwillingness  to  visit  a  graveyard  or  a  vault  at  uncanny  hours 
of  the  night  are  still  common  enough,  and  show  the  remnants  of 
the  former  ideas  still  acting  on  the  modern  brain.  And  indeed 
visions  and  a  feeling  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  dead  are  so 
common  in  our  western  life  that  the  collection  of  its  data  has  not 
only  become  of  interest  to  students  of  neuro-pathology  but  even 
to  a  sort  of  pseudo-science,  in  which  ill  understood  facts  are 
cemented  together  by  worse  understood  scientific  theories  which 
have  legitimate  range  only  within  the  sphere  of  their  application. 
Such  are  many  modern  theories  of  hypnotism,  which  combined 
with  a  little  chemical  theory  on  a  primary  matter  of  the  Universe, 
and  a  little  Berkleyism  and  Hegelianism  in  philosophy,  and  a 
little  esoteric  Pantheism,  has  given  rise  to  many  things  from 
Christian  Science  to  Theosophy.  Indeed  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  our  criminal  classes  who  thereby  see  a  means  of  more  com- 
comfortably  conducting  their  operations  by  proxy,  or  at  least 
escaping  uncomfortable  results  through  the  pseudo-science  of  a 
lawyer  acting  on  the  pseudo-science  of  a  sappy  jury  educated 
through  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  wholesale  transfer  of  the 
methods"  and  results  obtained  in  one  science  to  another  science — 
as  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  fields  of  biology  and 
psychology — ^without  the  least  attempt  of  show  their  legitimate 
application;  is  arousing  protest  in  scientific  circles.f 

The  ancients  believed  that  not  only  did  the  ghosts  haunt  the 
scene  of  their  life-time  but  that  they  had  the  same  physical 
needs;  Hence  provision  was  made  for  their  requirements,  and 
it  is  to  this  anthropomorphic  nature  of  the  ghost  that  we  owe 
largely  our  knowledge  of  their  civilizations  which  can  thus  be 
traced  up  from  very  rude  times.  The  contents,  therefore,  of  a 
nation's  tombs  are  an  index  of  the  advance  they  had  made  up  to 

subjects  ;  unerring  for  all  ages  and  true  for  all  places.  We  hope  and 
trust  to  take  it  to  heart  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  that  We 
and  ye  may  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtues. 

30th  day  of  10th  month  of  23rd  year  of  Meiji. 

Imperial  Sign  manual.        Imperial  Seal. 
However  "  the  negative  side  in  the  doctrine  of  rights  is  the  most 

important Hence  obligation  often,    if   not  generally,  in 

laws  takes  a  negative  form.  Thus  the  Decalogue "  Cf,  ^oolsey 
"Political  Science  "  I  page  16. 

f  Cf.  Professoi:  J.  M.  Baldwin — "  De+elopmeiit  and  Evolution  " 
p.  334  (the  last),  A 
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a  giv^n  dat^.  The  roughness  or  finish  of  the  pottery  and  the 
jewellery,  th«  more  or  less  archaic  forms  of  the  inscription,  and 
leven  the  care  taken  to  render  the  tomb  safe  from  intrusion,  gives 
us  an  insight  not  only  into  the  material  but  into  the  mental 
bondition  of  these  ancient  peoples.  The  great  care  the  ancient 
Egyptians  took  to  preserve  the  body,  or  a  representative  of  it,  is 
a  valuable  indication  of  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
the  life  after  death.  So  also  with  the  Greeks.  The  Cesnola 
collection  in  New  York  gives  a  picture  of  a  civilization  of  which 
every  trace  has  been  lost  except  that  preserved  in  these  fragments 
of  pottery  and  jewellery,  but  in  which  one  can  read  the  history  of  a 
people  living  in  most  unsettled  times.  The  old  Greek  civilization 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  discoveries  made  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycense.  No  such  find  has  been  made  before  or 
since,  and,  with  only  the  legitimate  word  painting  allowed  to  the 
dramatic  poet,  we  can  turn  for  its  description  to  the  pages  of 
d'Anhunzio's  "  Dead  City."  "  The  greatest  and  strangest  vision 
"  ever  granted  to  mortal  sight ;  a  bewildering  apparition  ;  an 
"  unheard  of  richness  ;  a  terrible  splendour,  revealed  at  a  blow, 

"as  in  some  superhuman  dream A   succession   of 

"  tombs  ;  fifteen  bodies  intact,  one  beside  the  other,  on  a  bed  of 
"  gold,  with  faces  covered  by  masks  of  gold,  with  foreheads 
"  crowned  with  gold,  with  breasts  bound  with  gold  ;  and  every- 
"  where,  on  their  bodies,  by  their  sides,  at  their  feet,  everywhere 
"  a  profusion  of  golden  things,  innumerable  as  the  leaves  fallen 
"  from  a  fabulous  forest ;  an  indescribable  magnificence,  blinding 
"  in  its  immensity,  the  most  dazzling  treasure  that  death  has 
"  ever  heaped  Tip  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  for  centuries,  for 

"milleniums Marvellous  vases,  with  four 

"  hfendles,  adorned  with  little  doves,  like  the  cup  of  Nestor  in 
'■'  Homer ;  great  bulls'  heads,  all  of  massive  silver,  with  horns  of 
"  purest  gold ;  thousands  of  plates  worked  in  the  form  of  flowers, 
■"  of  insects,  of  shells,  of  polypi,  of  medusae,  of  stars ;  fantastic 
"  animals  of  gold,  of  ivory,  of  crystal ;  sphinxes,  griffins,  chimeras, 
''  little  figures  of  goddesses  with  the  arms  and  the  heads  laden 
■"  with  doves ;  little  temples  with  towers  crowned  by  doves  with  open 
"  wings ;  the  chase  of  lions  aind  panthers,  chiselled  on  the  blades 
"  of  swords  and  spears,  combs  of  ivory,  bracelets,  clasps,  seals, 

"sceptres,  caducei "*    Whether  Dr.  Schliemann  had 

actually  found  the  burial  place  of  "  Agamemnon,  King  of  Men," 
is  not  much  to  the  point.  Here  was  an  advanced  civilization, 
swamped  by  the  downpour  of  the  Dorians  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C!  whose  ruder  implements  and  pottery  are  found  with  evident 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  more  civilized  people  they  had 
conquered.     From  that  time  there  is  no  break  in  the  advance. 

No  such  gorgeousness  as  the  "  tombs  of  the  Atridae  "  has 
rewarded  the  prying  eyes  of  archaeologists  in  Japan.  The  early 
Japanese,  as  with  many  other  nations,  buried  "  their  counsellors 
and  princes  "  in  dolmens.  These  consist  of  a  central  chamber  of 
stone  slabs  over  which  is  heaped  a  great  mound  of  earth.    In 

*  La  Citta  Morta  Act.  I  Scene  V  pp.  66,  73. 
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many  cases  a  passageway  leads  toward  tTie  exterior  of  tHe  mound; 
The  warrior  was  buried  with  his  implements  of  war  and  the  chase 
and  the  few  ornaments  which  were  then  of  value.  These  axe 
decidedly  rough  in  their  manufacture,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  more  finished  necklaces  and  other  glass  and  gold 
jewelry  were  of  Chinese  manufacture.  A  number  of  retainers 
and  animals  were  buried  with  a  dead  chief,  the  substitution  of 
clay  images  for  the  living  being  gradually  introduced.  Japanese 
tradition  dates  this  substitution  from  the  first  century  A.D.  but 
the  living  interments  took  place  much  later,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
legendary  Jingo ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Kogyoku  (641-645  A.D.)  the 
ministers  had  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  sacrifice  of  horses 
and  animals  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  It  can  be  said,  moreover, 
that  the  Japanese  dolmens  do  not  show  any  trace  of  a  great 
civilization  antedating  the  historical  period  of  the  Japanese,  and 
these  burials  in  dolmens  lasted  down  to  the  seventh  century.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population,  however,  were  simply  planted  in  the 
ground  much  as  according  to  modern  practice  of  burial,  the  body 
boxed  in  an  extended  position  or  in  jars.  This  is  the  method  of 
Shinto  to-day  (barring  the  jars)  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  influenced  by  any  modifying  factor  except  that 
of  convenience.  The  Buddhist  method  of  preparing  the  corpse 
consists  in  drawing  the  knees  up  to  the  chin  and  bending  the 
heels  against  the  hams.  The  body  in  this  position  takes  up  the 
least  possible  space.  It  is  a  practice  found  among  nations 
from  extreme  western  America  to  extreme  eastern  Asia.  Crema- 
tion also  was  introduced  with  Buddhism.  The  empress  Jito 
(697  A.D.)  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  line  to  be  so  treated. 

The  real  importance  of  the  form  of  burial,  however,  lies  in 
its  relation  to  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
these  vessels  for  food,  and  implements  for  daily  life,  and  horses, 
useful  to  the  chief  in  that  future  life,  we  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  ideas  of  the  early  Japanese  were  very  like  those  of  other 
primitive  nations,  and  that  such  future  life  involved  necessities 
not  unlike  those  required  by  the  living.  Furthermore  when  we  find 
that  the  hami  are  supposed  to  actually  dwell  in  the  miya  or  yashiro 
■ — the  Shinto  shrine-^and  in  the  ancestral  tablets,  and  when  a 
prevalent  belief  exists,  even  to-day,  among  the  lower  class  of 
Japanese  that  the  ofierings  presented  before  the  kamidana  are 
grateful  to  these  ancestral  kami,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  this 
future  life  is  passed  in  the  same  place  in  which  the  deceased  lived 
during  his  visible  life.  That  they  believe  that  the  kami  actually 
partake  of  the  viands  is  not  probable.  Savages  do  not  so  believe. 
They  believe,  or  so  express  it,  that  the  essence  of  the  oflTering  is 
pleasing  to  the  ghost ;  and  the  place  where  they  expect  to  find  the 
ghost  is  at  the  tomb  and  in  the  dwelling  of  the  descendants.  One 
cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with  Japanese,  especially  of  the 
lower  class,  without  feeling  how  intensely  real  is  this  constant 
pergonal  presence  of  the  ancestr.al  kam,i.  There  is,  however,  a 
CGremonial  element  in  part  .undoubtedly  involved,  for  the  ghost 
has  not  unlimited  power  over  his  movements.     Thus  the  return 
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to  the  abodes  of  the  living  is  limited  to  the  three  days  of  the  Bon 
Matsuri,  during  which  a  plain  lantern  is  kept  lighted  before  the 
house,  so  that  the  ghosts  can  see  their  way  coming  and  going 
in  this  annual  visit  to  their  living  descendants.  This  is  the 
Buddhist  side  of  their  thought.  But  the  daily  offering  is  also 
maintained  during  the  year.  An  exception,  however,  seems  to 
exist  for  angry  ghosts,  or  those  whose  spirits  have  not  been 
properly  treated,  and  these  have  power  to  return  and  plague  the 
living.  Thus  mothers  return  to  suckle  infant  children,  mistresses 
to  console  their  lovers,  and  wives  to  take  drastic  vengeance  on 
the  woman  who  has  supplanted  them  in  their  husband's  affec-. 
tions.  This  personal  presence  during  the  Festival  of  the  Dead 
is  certainly  a  valid  answer  to  those  who  would  confine  the  worship 
before  the  tablets  to  a  purely  memorial  service.  With  the 
iShintoist  the  Tcami  are  always  present.  But  the  real  existence 
of  the  ghost  is  further  emphasized  by  his  honorary  treatment  by 
the  living.  There  would  be  but  little  object  in  honouring  with 
earthly  rank  a  man  long  dead,  if  such  honour  was  not  supposed 
to  reach  him  in  his  posthumous  life.  This  is,  however,  the 
common  practice  among  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  but  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  Emperor,  as  the  representative  of  the  gods  on 
earth  and  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  advanced 
Motoori  the  great  eighteenth  century  Japanese  scholar  to  higher 
rank  in  the  ofRcial  bureaucracy,  just  as  with  a  living  man  his 
services  to  the  imperial  house  had  entitled  him  to  this  material 
reward.  The  proclamations  of  the  heads  of  the  victorious  army 
and  navy,  which  emphasized  the  services  to  the  country  of  the 
Icami  in  the  struggle  against  the  great  northern  power,  were  riot 
mere  paper  formulae.  The  purely  scientific  rationalist  is  as  rare 
in  Japan  as  in  the  West,  even  among  highly  educated  men. 
There  are  few  willing  to  admit  the  iron  fact  of  the  unknowable, 
and  hence  they  transfer  this  unknowable  to  a  "  spiritual "  world. 
The  Japanese  people  this  spiritual  world  with  the  hami ;  and  the 
Christian  peoples  it  with  the  saints,  the  elect,  and  the  damned. 
Hence  even  when  there  is  not  strong  belief  among  the  Japanese 
there  is  reverence  in  their  treatment  of  the  kami,  and  with 
Unbelievers  it  is  not  a  subject  of  discussion. 

Indefinite,  vague  to  extreme  of  shadowiness,  as  the  nature  of 
the  future  state  is  in  the  old  Shinto  rituals,  it  is  more  indefinite  in 
its  practice.  Every  Shinto  shrine  shows  this  in  the  past  and 
to-day.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  separate  the  worship  of  Ama-i 
terasu,  ancestress  of  the  Mikados,  from  the  kindred  ceremony 
carried  out  before  the  shrine  of  Haraaguchi  Yohei,  the  deified 
farmer  described  by  Lafcadio  Hearne.  All  through  the  Kojiki 
it  is  the  worship  of  the  ancestress  Amaterasu,  and  the  "  Sovereign 
Sun  "  is  thrown  far  in  the  back  ground.  The  cooked-up  cosmor 
gony  and  cosmography  of  the  Kojiki  never  loses  the  anthro- 
pomorphic character.  They  are  widely  apart  from  the  tradition 
and  read  like  a  made  up  story  with  a  strong  admixture  of  Chinese 
philosophy.  The  artificial  character  has  impressed  more  than  one 
observer.    Of  course  the  battle  is  warm  between  the  advocate  of 
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intuitive  mythology  and  the  advocates  of  an  evohitionafy  Jwoe'esss, 
and  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  is  looked  at  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
by  the  other  side.  Euhemerism  and  "  disease  of  language  "  come 
in  for  equal  discredit.  However  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  primi- 
tive man  has  ever  passed  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete ;  that 
the  primitive  man  in  whom  instinct  is  as  yet  so  powerful  has, 
begun  by  fastening  the  general  on  the  particular,  and  not  by  passing 
&om  this  more  pressing  and  immediate  stimulus  in  his  physical  life: 
to  apply  the  thoughts  aroused  by  such  immediate  stimulus  to  more 
general  objects.  We  can  hardly  attribute  a  knowledge  of  objects  of 
Nature  to  a  dog  or  other  animal.  They  show  fright  and  fear  of 
unknown  objects  simulating  living  objects,  but  the  fright  and  f€ar 
is  specifically  due  to  the  old  train  of  thought  (or  instinct)  called 
up  in  their  brain  by  association.  They  also  show  fright  and  fear 
at  times  during  a  thunderstorm,  a  phenomenon  that  they  have 
learned  to  dread  in  their  wild  life  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
shelter  from  injury,  sometimes  to  preserve  their  lives.  In  the 
same  way,  on  cool  days  a  dog  seeks  the  sun,  rolls  in  it,  shows> 
ev«ry  appreciation  of  its  warmth ;  vice  versa  it  avoids  it  in  hot 
weather.  Certainly  in  neither  case  does  an  idea  of  Nature  wor- 
ship, inspired  either  by  fear  or  gratitude,  rise  in  the  dog's  brain. 
At  least  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  thought  on  the  animal's 
part ;  and  yet  we  have  good  reason  to  extend  the  animal's  powers 
of  association  far  beyond  simple  association  of  ideas  relating  to 
its  physical  necessity.  They  have  good!  memoriee ;  and  at  times 
display  excellent  judgment  in  acting  on  things  remembered. 
There  is  an  association  between  a  beating  and  some  offence  com- 
mitted ;  hence  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  beating  by  carrying  out 
the  master's  orders.  Of  course  the  dog's  understanding  is  limited. 
In  his  own  particular  inherited  line  he  can  think  with  a  good  deal 
of  capacity.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  human  being  to 
transMe  a  gesture  and  the  dog's  opportunities  to  malce  mistakes 
are  enormously  multiplied.  His  accomplishments  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  concrete  in  the  simplest  fomis.  His  main  equip- 
ment is  largely  instinctive,  and  if  we  translate  his  actions  ac- 
cording to  his  immensely  sharpened  sense  perceptions,  and  not 
according  to  our  dull  ones,  we  must  discount  actions  that  appear 
voluntary  but  are  really  instinctive.  The  savage,  however, 
deals  almost  entirely  with  concrete  thought,,  and  his  instinctive 
equipment  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  civilized  man.  We 
earn  accuse  him  of  superstition  but.  we  can  hardly  accuse  him  of  the 
iabstract  conceptions  required  by  aa  esoteric  mythology. 

The  mythologists,  however,  are  not,  Yery  likely  to  bring  the 
(Jog  forward  as  a  possible  myth  maker,  their  main  affiliations 
feeing  in  another  direction.  But  the  question  of  the  dog's  action 
is  not  without  interest,  for  the  difference  between  primitive  man 
and  civilized  man  lies  not  so  much  in  what  would  be  called 
antithesis  between  instinct  and  thought  as  between  something 
suspiciously  near  it — custom  and  thought,  custom  being  handed 
down  by  "social  heredity."  Primitive  man  does  as  little  think- 
ing, apart  from  the  immediate  necessitie.s  of  his  life,  ag  he  can 
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well' avoid.  It  gives  him.  a  headache  to 'thiiik,  an  expression' hj 
the  way  not  seldom  heard  among  our  own  lower  classes.  Every- 
thing they  can  take  on  trust  they  do  take  on  trust.  In  other 
wordb  the  plastic  machinery  is  there;  but  few  nations,  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men  among  those  few  nations, 
have  so  trained  the  thinking  function  of  the  brain  as  to  enable 
them  to  break  in  any  wide  sense  with  custom.  And  to-day  the 
man  who  deals  with  abstractions— ^the  philosopher  drawing 
generalizations  from  his  concrete  data — is  a  vara  avis  among 
educated  men.  Perhaps  two  or  three  great  thinkers  in  a.  century 
i«  all  a  nation  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  supply.  Now  let 
ns  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  structure  of  the  average  myth.  The 
€rreek  myths  have  afforded  admirable  examples,  any  identification 
with  a  definite  hero  or  other  ancestor  being  entirely  lost.  The 
anthropomorphic  element,  however,  is  deeply  grained  in  the 
Greek  mythology  Its  gods  are  not  only  men  but  men  with  very 
umgodlike  qualities.  All  the  scandalous  vices  of  Greek  society 
are  found  in  these  unworthies,  portrayed  by  the  Greek  poets 
from  Hesiod  and  Homer  down  to  the  close  of  their  civilization. 
They  are  teacherous,  lying,  adulterous,  dishonest,  given  to  the 
worst  Paphian  vices ;  and  no  decent  Greek,  ancient  or  modem, 
with  a  young  daughter  or  son,  would  have  had  one  of  them  in  his 
house.  Certainly  not  over  night.  But  most  of  their  vices  are 
not  vices  among  primitive  men ;  and  most  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  are  highly  esteemed,  even  religiously  regarded,  in 
such  a  society.  Especially  is  this  the  ease  with  the  successful 
thief  and  liar.  Now  to  carry  out  successfully  the  apotheosis  of 
?uch  a  thief  and  liar,  to  prevent  his  being  lost  in  the  night  of 
time,  unless  he  has  such  luck  as  Thersites  and  Achilles  in  being 
embaltoed  in  the  verse  of  a  great  poet,  nothing  is  more  efficacious 
■than  to  connect  him  with  a  phenomenon  of  daily  and  natural 
appearance.  In  fact  unless  he  obtained  sueh  endorsement  lie 
certainly  would  be  so  lost.  As  is  the  Unkulunkulu,  the  Very 
Old  One,  and  the  New  Ones  that  Mr.  Spencer  cites  among  the 
Zulu  superstitions.  The  cult  of  ^sculapius  so  wide  spread  in 
the  later  Roman  Empire  is  an  excellent  instance  of  translation 
and  advancement  from  a  comparatively  humble  to  a  very  elevated 
sphere  in  the  worship.  jiEsculapius  in  his  latest  development 
was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  A  Japanese  example  is  the 
war  god,  Hachiman.  The  Kojiki,  our  earliest  Japanese  authority, 
tells  us  that  Hachiman  in  his  early  career  was  the  Emperor  Ojin, 
who,  whether  he  existed  or  not,  was  certainly  believed  to  have 
existed  by  the  orthodox  Japanese  of  the  year  681  A.D.* 

That  the  insufficiency  of  these  very  base  gods  would  be  seen 
by  a  more  refined  element  as  the  nation  advanced  in  civilization 
is  not  hard  to  see.  The  change,  if  evolutional,  would  necessarily 
be  gradual ;  a  gradual  substitution  of  a  higher  element ;  and  to 

"  The  subject  is  treated  from  various  sides  in  Mr.  Spencer's  "Prin- 
ciples  of  Sociology  " :  Doctor  Tyler's  "Primitive  Culture" — especially 
the  Chapters  on  Animism :  Mr.  A.  Lang's  "  Custom  and  Myth,"  "  Mythj 
Rituals  and  Religion,"  "  Social  Origins  " :  and  many  others. 
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the  average  man  such  higher  element,  which  nefeessarily  "has  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  experience,  would  be  found  in  the  great  powers  of 
Nature.  It  is  only  as  there  is  some  appreciation  of  Nature  that 
such  a  worship  could  arise.  Nature  worship  is  an  attempt  at  ex- 
planation on  insufficient  grounds,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  a 
wide  step  in  advance  beyond  the  primitive  unreasoning  man.  Now 
side  by  side  with  the  base  mythology  and  its  interpretation  in  a 
Nature  worship,  although  somewhat  later  in  date,  appears  a 
highly  developed  philosophy,  an  esoteric  development  of  the  cruder 
worship.  Which  is  original  ?  Is  there  a  degenerated  form  from  an 
original  which  was  formerly  highly  developed  ?  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient  religion — the  Egyptian — which  had 
already  outgrown  such  childish  features  and  had  developed  a 
really  advanced  philosophy  and  science,  an  esoteric  religion  known 
to  the  priests  but  undreamed  of  by  the  lay  masses.  These  priests 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  and  a  long  list  of  great  names  drew  their  inspiration 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  not  from  the  early  mythology  of  Greece. 
These  were  men  living  under  a  high  civilization,  of  a  race  gifted 
as  none  has  been,  before  or  since,  in  its  power  of  thought ;  and 
very  fit  to  develop  all  the  material  supplied  to  that  wonderful 
Greek  brain.  The  contempt  for  the  popular  mythology  was  but 
thinly  disguised,  and  Socrates  lost  his  life  from  his  unwillingness 
to  accept,  even  in  appearance,  the  popular  interpretation.  This 
esoteric  Nature  worship,  the  connection  of  the  anthropomorphic 
sun  with  a  power  behind  and  moving  that  sun,  was  a  development 
of  still  later  times,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  and  the  early  Neo-Platonists. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  these  Japanese  ghosts,  there  is 
one  feature  related  to  their  immediateness  to  the  life  of  the  living. 
Their  condition  is  not  believed  to  be  an  entirely  comfortable 
one..  The  bake-mono  (ghost)  figures  largely  in  Japanese  folklore, 
never  with  relish  and  at  times  with  positive  dread.  They  often 
display  great  hostility  to  the  living,  and  the  power  of  wronged 
husbands  and  wives  to  return  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  living 
has  been  graphically  told  by  Lafcadio  Hearne  in  many  charming 
ghost  stories  of  the  Japanese.  Indeed  the  Japanese  very  much 
pity  the  condition  of  the  outcast  ghost ;  for  if  they  are  given  to 
wandering  at  unseasonable  times  and  occasions,  it  is,  as  with  us, 
due  to  some  wrong  which  prevents  their  due  rest.  Haunted  houses 
and  good  old  family  ghosts,  quite  as  pertinacious  and  threatening 
as  Hamlet's  sire,  are  common  features  of  Japanese  ghost  lore.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  with  the  whole  surrounding 
medium  peopled  with  supernatural  beings,  there  is  not  a  wood 
or  a  fountain,  or  a  waterfall,  or  a  ravine,  or  a  river,  or  any  other 
natural  phenomenon  that  is  not  attached  to  some  ghost.  And 
the  natural  phenomenon  plays  but  little  part  in  the  transaction. 
It  is  only  the  habitat,  or  the  medium  of  making  the  ghost's 
power  felt.     Certainly  this  is  a  very  limited  Nature  worship. 
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"  Adonoques,  en  ceste  hostellerie,  les  trois  pMerins 
"  deslierent  prou  leurs  langues  et  convindrent  gaigner 
"  Rome  de  conserve,  a  ceste  fin  de  se  bender  centre 
"les  destrousseurs  de  gene,  oyseaulx  de  nuiot  et 
"  aultres  pistolandiers  qui  faieoyent  estat  de  des- 
"  chargier  lesdicts  pelerins  de  ce  qui  leur  poisoyfc  sur 
"  lo  corps  paravant  que  le  pape  leur  ostast  ce  qui 
"  leur  pbisoyt  sur  la  conscience.  Apres  boire,  les 
"  trois  compaignons  deviserent,  veu  que  le  pot  est  la 
"clef  du  discours,  et  tous  feii-ent  cet  adveu  que  la 
"  cause  de  leur  despartie  estoyt  ung  caz  de  femme." 
Les  Contes  Drolatiques. 

§  1- 

In  these  modern  days  of  the  world  one  thing  or  another — ■ 
pleasure  or  necessity — takes  a  man  from  the  little  narrow  circle, 
the  unit  of  the  community  to  which  he  is  more  particularly 
attached,  and  sends  him  wandering  at  a  distance  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  night  under  another  roof  than  his 
own.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  normal  phase  in  man's  development. 
Man  resembles  some  species  of  cirripods  which  in  their  early  life 
gwim  freely  about,  apparently  enjoy  themselves — those  that 
escape  being  eaten — and  finally  settle  down  on  the  shell  of  some 
other  mollusc,  on  some  rock  or  other  stationary  object,  to  com- 
plete the  term  of  their  insignificant  existence.  So  in  man 
relieved  from  the  helplessness  of  early  childhood  the  passion  for 
this  movement  from  spot  to  spot  quickly  develops.  The  days 
spent  away  from  the  homestead  are  gala  days.  In  fact  they  are 
not  seldom  associated  with  relief  from  the  daily  round  of  his  toil. 
Old  people,  however,  rarely  take  a  genuine  pleasure  in  travel. 
They  know  they  cannot  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
what  they  do  see  they  begin  to  appreciate  only  varies  superficial- 
ly. As  barnacles,  however,  become  attached  to  a  vessel  which 
moves  them  willy-nilly  from  place  to  place ;  so  it  happens  at 
times  with  old  people,  and  some  unfortunate  he  or  she  is  found 
attached  to  the  younger  and  more  active  generation  and  dragged 
by  them  from  place  to  place,  spending  nights  in  train  and  steamer, 
taking  meals  at  irregular  hours,  sitting  around  on  the  hard 
benches  of  railway  stations,  and  when  in  luck  ending  their  day's 
campaign  in  the  hired  and  often  shabby  comfort  aiForded  by 
a  wayside  inn.     Such  cases  are  pitiable. 

'  Travel  among  primitive  comnranities  was  small.  The 
movement  of  one  man  generally  implied  the  movement  of  a  whole 
community,  and  the  reception  of  such  a  host  of  guests   was  in 
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those  times  regarded  with  a  very  hostile  eye ;  it  almost  invariably 
involved  a  fight.  Hence,  as  shown  in  the  migration  of  nations, 
host  and  guest  literally  fell  on  each  other's  necks.  The  question 
became  one  of  personal  status,  and  one  of  the  contestants  emerged 
from  the  strife  as  master,  the  otlie^  as  slave.  When,  therefore,  an 
individual  man  found  occasion'  to  Spend  the  night  away  from  the 
protection  of  his  community  his  mission  was  ,X)f,such  importance 
that  it  took  on 'practically  the  charaicter  of  an  embassy.  We 
have  a  remnant  of  this  in  the  guest  house  of  the  old  Japanese 
Annals,  and  existing  to-day  among  savage  peoples  in  New  Guinea 
and  elsewhere.  This  guest  house  is  set  aside  for  the  reception  of 
such  formal  visitors,  whether  for  the  greater  facility  of  gpearing 
them  in,"  a  bunch  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  or  because  the 
visitors  themselves  regard  it  as  safer  to  Keep  together^  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  split  up  into  small  parties.  Such  peoples 
of  course  have  but  little  peaceful  business  with  each  other,  their 
commercial  relations  Taeing  confined  to  short  truces  duriij.g  which 
a  sort  of  fair  takes  place,  and  these  interchanges  of  commodities 
take  place  urider  conditions  of  a  general  camp,  both  parties  keep- 
ing very  much  on  their  owjl  side.  The  extension  of  these 
relations  among  people  _  somewhat  more  advanced  has  only  in 
appearance  a  change  in  the  base  on  which 'it  rests. "  Hospitality 
here  seems  to  rush  to  the  dther  extreme.  The  man  who  has 
broken  bread  or  eaten  salt  at  his  host's  table  becomes  sacred,  to  be 
defended  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  The  diiference  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  guest  temporarily  has  become  a  member  of  his 
host's  family,  and  all  the  obligation  to  protect  him  as  such  rests 
bn  the  host.  Men's  interests  in  the  semi-civilized  stage  had 
broadened  out.  They  had  unconsciously  reached  the  com- 
biereial  stage  without  the  machinery  to  protect  it.  The  wides- 
pread hospitality  of  the  Arab  tent  is  simply  the  first  step  to  these 
outside  relations.  It  iS  found  to-day  in  the  unsettled  parts  of 
highly  civilized  nations,  where  some  little  community's  business 
with  the  outside  world  is  not  largte  enough  to  warrant  a  man 
devoting  himself  to  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  It  is  paid  for 
in  time,  whether  in  presents  or  blackruail  to  the  Bedouin  chief,  of 
to  ihe  hostelry  mairitained  by  the  mediaeval  baron  who  alone  had 
the  right  and  the  capital  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  small  travell- 
ing public  of  the  day.  Indeed  all  the  baronial  hotel  keepers 
have  not  gone  ciut  of  the  business,  and  especially  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  old  inns  are  to  be  found  whose  landlords  can  boast  tM 
bluest  blood  in  Europe.  And  very  good  landlords  do  they  make; 
trained  by  ages  of  heredity  to  all  the  peedliar,  if  simple,  necessities 
that  their  locality  calls  forth. 

It  is,  however,  with  commerce  properly  speaking  that  inns 
come  into  prominence.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  cities  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  were  well  supplied  with  such 
conveniences.  We  know  the  extremes  to  which  classification  of 
the  population  was  driven  in  those  great  bureaucracies,  and  the 
lower  classes  were  herded  into  easily  controlled  units.  The  police 
jjrobably  kept  as  sharp  an  eye  on  travellers  as  they  do  in  Japaii 
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to-day.  Such'  travellers  seemed  to  lodge  in  preference  with  their 
countrymen  settled  in  the  foreign  land.  To  take  a  biblical 
incident,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Levite  if  he  had 
turned  aside  to  the  stranger  city  of  the  Jebusite  instead  of 
lodging  among  his  own  people  at  Gibeah  and  among  the 
Benjaminites.  It  was  natural  for  the  two  strangers  to  come 
as  Hebrews  to  the  house  of  Lot  in  Sodom.  Any  other  Hebrew 
would  have  done  the  same.  It  was  probably  early  that  such  men 
found  their  hands  full  in  attending  to  strangers  come  to  the  cities 
on  matters  of  business.  If  indeed  it  was  not  a  primary  reason  for 
their  own  settlement  in  a  foreign  land.  Thus  we  find  the  inn- 
keepers of  earliest  record  to  be  strangers  in  a  strange  lan^l. 
Their  clientele  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  high  character. 
The  merchant,  as  yet,  was  an  object  of  contempt  and  plunder. 
The  traveller  of  rank  and  for  information  found  shelter  in  the 
temples,  the  priests  of  which  made  it  part  of  their  business  to 
entertain  such  visitors  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights ;  if  indeed  the 
monarch  himself  did  not  place  them  near  his  throne.  In  the 
fully  developed  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  however,  inns 
had  taken  a  position  such  as  they  hold  with  us  to-day.  Many 
strangers  were  innkeepers  and  travellers  of  their  own  nationality 
gave  them  the  preference,  but  commerce  had  also  its  national 
side,  and  native  innkeepers,  were  numerous.  These  catered  not 
only  to  a  travelling  public  but  to  local  needs  and  Diogenes  gibes 
at  Demosthenes  when  he  catches  him  emerging  from  an  inn, 
perhaps  staggering  and  certainly  stammering.*  Indeed  we  can 
draw  but  little  distinction  between  these  inns  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  a  modern  Italian  osteria  or  Spanish  posada.  The 
first  were  certainly  not  furnished  with  gas,  electric  light,  or  a 
telephone  in  each  room ;  and  the  latter  are  also  very  unlikely  to 
possess  these  twentieth  century  "  necessities."  We  have  no 
difiiculty  in  understanding  the  method  of  life  in  these  old  daysj 
In  the  vivid  picture  given  of  such  life  in  the  "  Satyricon "  of 
Petronius,  we  are  told  by  his  hero  Encolpus  that  when  they 
returned  from  the  vulgar  feast  set  out  by  the  parvenu  Trimalr 
chio  "  there  was  not  a  torch  to  show  the  way  to  wanderers : 
"we  went  at  venture,  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  already 
"  advanced,  left  no  hope  of  finding  a  lantern.  Add  to  this 
"  intoxication  and  but  little  knowledge  of  these  dark  places  even 
"  in  the  day.  Thus  after  having  wandered  around  for  at  least 
"  an  hour,  stumbling  over  stones  and  heaps  of  muck,  we  emerged 
"  at  last  by  a  "miracle,  with  torn  and  blood-stained  feet,  thanks 
"  to  the  foresight  of  Gito  who,  the  day  before,  fearing  to  lose 
''his  way  in  full  daylight  had  the  foresight  to  mark  with 
"  chalk  the  pillars  and  columns  along  the  road,  so  that  these 
"  marks  piercing  the  darkness  with  their  clear  whiteness,   at 

•  More  likely  a  KaKYlXlcov.  But  these  wine  shops  were  also 
used  as  '  iims,'  as  well  as  those  regularly  licensed  for  such  business. 
C.f.  Becker's  "  Charicles  "  p.  281,  English  trans. 
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"  last  sKowed  us  the  way.  But '  another  complication  iawaited  u4 
"  at  the  inn.  The  old  hostess,  who  had  pased  the  day  in  tippling 
"  with  every  comer,  was  snoring  away,  and  not  even  thund»r 
"  would  have  aroused  her.  And  we  would  have  remaiii«i  outside 
"  all  night  if  there  had  not  come  a  pttst  courier  of  Trimalchio 
"  with  ten  vehicles  in  his  train.  Without  further  fuss  about  the 
"  matter  he  broke  down  the  door  and  made  entrance  for  us  also." 
With  other  incidents,  aot  overly  nice  in  description,  and  during 
which  he  manages  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  an  infemoiis  old 
scoundrel  naaned  Eumolpus,  we  learn  that  jthe  inn  was  furnished 
miuch  as  one  of  to-day.  The  rooms  had  tables,  beds,  chairs, 
hangings,  biaiziers  ;  the  meals  were  served  at  the  guests  orders  ia 
their  rooms  ;  and  when  Eumolpus  comes  by  invitation  and  knocks 
at  the  door  : — "  I  asked,  '  who  are  you  ?'  and  ran  to  peep  through 
the  keyhole  to  see  if  Asciltos  also  had  not  come,"  a  friend  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  whom  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  avoid.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  bedroom  of  EaeoipiijiS, 
and  among  other  interruptions  is  that  of  a  public  crier  and  his 
assistants,  "  brandishing  torches  that  gave  more  smoke  than 
light "  and  in  search  of  the  runaway  boy  slave,  Aseiltos 
accompanies  them  in  search  of  his  lost  property,  and  unable  to 
obtain  axioess  to  the  room  of  Enicolpus,  the  bum-foailiff  makes  use 
of  his  skill  aad  authority  and  picks  the  Aoek  ia  the  name  of  the 
Law.  Now  this  description,  condeased  fiwm  the  pages  of  a 
Eofflian  writer  o£  the  first  century  A.D,  could  just  as  well  foe 
trajasferred  from  the  pages  of  Cervantes,  or  still  later  of  Fieldijigor 
S  mollett.  We  can  go  ;st iii  further  and  venture  to  to  say  that  it  r&stds 
perfectly  familiar  to  ears  of  to-day.  In  other  words  we  are  entirely 
at  home  in  this  first  cenitury  of  tliue  Christian  era,  aod,  granted  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  couM  have  waiked  in  on  the  ancient 
hostess,  or  into  the  ina  above  described,  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  nature  of  our  entertainment.  JTow  if  there  is  any  business 
of  practical  application  entirely  af^rt  froim  amy  higher  meaning 
it  is  that  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  and  in  showing  that 
man  has  changed  so  little  in  the  groundwork  of  his  meajas  of 
supplying  these  needs  it  is  evidence  enough  that  the  groundwork 
on  wliich  we  now  rest  is  the  same  as  of  olden  time.  Eleetri'S 
light  and  filtered  water  for  scanty  water  drinkers  ane  the  only 
additions  we  supply  to  our  modern  feasts.  In  plate,  cookery^ 
service,  wines,  adornment,  the  ancients  were  lat  no  disadvantage. 
In  fact  we  would  be  a  little  puzzled  to  say  what  the  upper  claeges 
have  gained  from  the  progress  of  aineteeu  centuries.  The  lower 
classes  have  gained  some  unquestionable  privileges  5  better  sanita- 
tion, freedom  from  slavery,  the  right  to  work  harder  aad  keep 
what  the)^  gain,  the  Sunday  newspapers ;  but  our  material  eivjlija- 
tion  is  largely  gloss — all  on  the  surface. 

George  Borww  said  to  the  landlord  of  one  of  the  msmy  inns 
touched  upon  in  his  wanderings  : — "  I  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
a  fault  which  wUl  always  prevent  your  rising  in  the  woj-ld,,  you 
have  modesty ;  those  who  have  modesty  shall  have  no  advance- 
ment, while  those  who  can  blow  their  own  horn  lustily,  shall  b6 
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made  gswetnorsi"  Bearing  iv.  miind  the  many  gorgeoua  posters 
eonfronting  tlie^  traveller  in  ©■very  hotel  and  steamship  and  railway 
station  in  the  Wesit,  together  -with  a  liberal  and  often  gratuitous 
use  of  the  blank  wall  space  of  our  eitiesi  and  country,  let  us  turn; 
to  Japan  past  and  present  and  see  how  far  any  swch  kiradred 
principle  has  fomimd  expression.  If  Japanese  inns  are  to  dtepend 
on  the  commepcial  developmenit  of  the  country  i-t  will  be  necessary 
to  postpone  ta  a  late  development  the  important  part  they  play 
in  any  eommraiity.  The  savage  race  diascribed  by  the  Chikese, 
before  the  Jaipanese  had  even  a  decently  formed  tradition, 
certainly  possessed  nothing  in  adivance  cf  the  guest  house. 
Besides,-  a  pwple  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  their  food 
supply  varied,  dispense  with  any  other  method  of  getting 
what  they  want  ejccept  by  the  taking  what  pleases  thetm, 
and  forcibly  by  preference.  Even  much  later  in  the  early. 
hiatoTical  periwd  we  fimd  little,  reasoio:  to  beUev©  in  their  develop- 
ment. Therei  is  no  hint  of  them  in  the  early  annals,  amd 
th«  Korean  guests  and  embassies  are  entertained  in  Govermmemit 
"guiestrhouses."  Mention  is  nfljaide  of  them  in  eighth  century 
poetry,  an  inn  by  the  river  side — perhaps  at  one  of  the  numerous 
ferries,  for  eroesimg  the  rivers^-ealling  for  the  praise  of  the  poet: 
But  the  eighth  century  is  comparatively  laie.  Even  then  we 
cannot  smspeet  any  extended  development.  The  early  empire 
was  in  no  sense  commercial.  We  fimd  the  people  mainly  fastened 
ta  one  spot.  Any  moivement  among  them  was  of  a  very  nnmoir 
character,  furnishing  a  clientele  tooi  scanty  to  give  rise  to  suich.  a 
special  occupation  as  inns.  Masses  of  the  people  were  moved 
hwa  place  to  place  by  official  ordier  as  necessity  arose  fer  some 
new  pmbliic  work,  or  convenieniee  prompted  their  formation  and 
grwnpjng  into  a  new  guild  or  be  wibmk  to  the  official  mind  of 
'that  day  were  tor  be  herded  together.  Suieh  movement  en 
nmsse,  bowevear,  if  to  a  disrtiamce  woal'd  fee  carried  out  by  quarter- 
ing them  on  the  people  at  whose  villages  they  rested ;  and 
arrived  at  their  destination  they  would  find  their  houses 
prepared  for  them  or  have  to  prepare' them  themsekres.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  amomg  oriental  peoples  living^  under  an 
absolute  Government.  The  amly  reaJ  tua'wel  through  the  coramtry 
was  by  the  official  class,  and  these  wouiM  matuxailly  find  their 
quarters  with  the  representativea  of  the  puiblic  serviee  whose 
districts  their  route  traversed.  Indeed  in  Japan,  as  efeewheie^ 
inns  seemed  to  take  their  lise  with  spireading  commereei 
Their  development,  prroibabily,  wbmM  hav®  been;  quicker  h'adi  i* 
nort  been  for  the  prsEffiitic©  of  the  teniBples  which  always  provided 
shditer  for  the  pilgrims  dwring  the  S  omdvi  or  great;  summer 
exodns;  tO'  the  many  sacred  shrinras  aili  the;  holy  places  of  the 
islands,  Tliis  practice  is  pursued  at  thepmesent  day,  the  long 
banrrackg  erected  £br  these  people  and  the  proviskua/  maxfe  foiB  their 
sustenance  being  m©  small  item  of  the:  priestly  duties.  At  a 
squeeze  the  first  idea  of  official  airiiboj-ity  is  tie>.make-  use  of  the 
temples.  When  large  numbers  of  people  have  been  rendered 
homeless  by  fi,)re,  when  private  quarters  hafve  bfien.  fiilled!  t®  oi^rerf 
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flowing  with  the  troops  quartered  on'  them,  they  -turn  to  the 
temples  as  public  property  in  a  sense  that  is  even  more  uncom- 
promising than  with  the  people.  The  oflicial  may  not  be  a  public 
servant,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  priests  and  people  being 
servants  of  ojfficials. 

To-day  in  lack  of  other  accommodation,  in  remote  places,  the 
traveller  can  usually  find  shelter  with  priest  or  headman.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  survival  of  the  practice  of  early  days.  With 
the  development  of  the  .monarchy,  however;  and  specially  after 
jts  centralization  at  Nara  and  later  at  Kyoto,  we  have  every 
sign  of  a  people  among  whom  an  interchange  of  commodities  is 
taking  place.  It  is  still  local  in  character.  The  taxes  were 
almost  entirely  paid  in  kind  and  internal  traffic  would  be  largely 
confined  to  for\varding  them  to  Kyoto  or  to  the  local  centres. 
.  This,  however,  meant  movement  among  the  people  to  reach  these 
centres ;  and  disputes  and  claims  would  often  keep  them  beyond 
the  time  required  for  mere  delivery!  There  was  much  cbmplaint 
of  the  robbery  and  extortion  practised  by  the  people  who  took 
charge  of  relay  horses  left'  by  the  peasants  in  their  care  until  the 
return  journey.  It  is  early  found  necessary  to  regulate  these 
f  liverymen."  All  the  apparatus  for  this  collection  of  tax 
products  and  its  inspection,  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  rice  was 
to  be  packed,  the  labelling  of  quantity,  quality,  and  producer  was 
most  carefully  defined,  and  defects .  had  to  be  made  good.  In 
addition  there  sprang  up  a  manufacturing  element  ,  around  the 
luxurious  court  at  Kyoto,  and  these  people  had  to  be  supplied 
with  their  raw  materials  from  the  country  districts.  Very  early — - 
by  the  seventh  century — -there  is  strict  regulation  of  the  people  of 
Kyoto  town,  and  elsewhere  ;  constant  supervision  of  their  business, 
of  merchants  and  apprentices,  and  especially  of  the  strangers 
within  the  gates  for  these  came  in  no  small  numbers  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs,  that  fell  from  the  imperial  table.  Most  significant, 
however,  of  this  rise  of  commerce  is  the  coinage  of  money.  This 
coinage  promptly  followed  the  discovery  of  copper  in  Tsushima.  It 
was  always  behind  the  need  for  it,  if  not  behind  the  demand ; 
for  the  Japanese  plebeian,  as  elsewhere,  much  preferred  rice  in 
the  hand  to  the  bird  in  the  bush  coin  of  the  Government  which  it 
■was  only  clear  to  his  mind  was  not  good  to  eat.  It  was  found 
necessary,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  unloading  of  these  coins  on 
tJhe  Government  in  payment  of  taxes ; .  another  palpable  proof 
that  business  largely  consisted  as  yet  of  such  taxes.  And  this 
early  citizen  also  had  his  pleasures.  The  small  fry  imitate  th^ 
larger  fish  in  the  pond.  As  the  emperor  and  suite  went  pleasure 
seeking  and  picnicking  from  temple  to  temple,  so  every  class 
sought  their  pleasure  in  the  surrounding  hills.  Temples,  however, 
jf  provided  for  the  recreation  of  kings,  princes,  and  the  learned, 
were  not  for  the  people.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  purely  pleasure 
jaunts  the  Kyoto  citizen  did  not  wander  beyond  the  nearby  slopes 
of  Maruyama.  As  time  passes  and  we  advance  into  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  he  was  fairly  the  toad  under  the  Jiarrow. 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  uttpr  contempt  of  him  that  saved  him  from 
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'the  swoi-ds  of  the  militant  monks  and  the  bullifes  that  began  to 
fill  the  streets  of  the  imperial  capital  and  the  highways  of  Old, 
Japan.  But  the  life  of  the  day  must  have  been  a  varied  one.: 
There  were  minor  poets  in  those  days — literary  men  in  search  of 
a  job — as  well  as  to-day;  there  were  bullies  of  the  Beukei 
variety — plenty  of  them,  they  swarmed  like  bees  only  in  no  way 
so  useful — whose  sword  was  their  fortune,  and  for  that  fortune 
they  had  to  set  their  faces  from  all  directions  to  the  ruling  powers 
at  Kyoto ;  there  were  the  bailiffs  of  smaller  nobles,  who  had  to 
forward  the  raw  silk,  or  even  the  finished  article,  from  country 
looms  to  the  metropolis ;  there  were  nobles  themselves,  not 
travelling  on  official  business  but  on  their  way  to  the  central, 
.power  at  Kyoto  to  explain  or  to  seek  explanation.  These  men 
called  for  accommodation  superior  to  the  rough  sheds  and  coarse 
fare  supplied  to  the  pack-horse  men,  sheds  whose  lineal  descendants, 
are  seen  to-day  on  every  Japanese  highway.  The  innkeeper's 
life  during  this  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  been  far 
more  unhappy  than  his  confrere  in  Europe  at  a  similiar  period. 
No  old  man-at-arms  would  have  taken  up  such  a  despicable 
business  ;  whereas  such  a  course  under  the  powerful  protection  of 
his  master  was  common  enough  in  Europe,  and  he  often  repelled 
force  by  force  and  the  might  of  his  own  arm,  sure  of  such  support- 
against  the  unattached  stranger.  One  thing  would  protect  the 
Japanese  innkeeper  and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  to  these, 
itimes  of  his  business.  As  a  useful  animal  he  was  preserved  by  a 
.tacit  agreement.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  Japanese 
plebeian  had  come  as  far  down  the  ladder  as  he  did  in  the  days 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  But  class  was  sharply  marked  off 
from  class,  and  the  inferior  could  not  raise  his  hand  against  a 
superior.  If  he  could  force  his  way  up  a  little  by  his  proved 
usefulness  with  his  knife,  not  only  as  a  trencherman  but  as  a 
.possible  man-at-arms,  then  his  position  was  altered,  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  times  sometimes  gave  him  opportunities  of  this 
kind. 

Great  lords  had  always  traversed  the  country.  In  early 
times  on  business  of  State  when  presumably  they  lived  on  the 
country,  quartering  themselves  in  the  emperor's  name  on  the 
local  magnate,  and  their  suite  on  the  villagers.  A  practice 
largely  pursued  in  later  times  when  they  began  to  travel  on 
private  business  and  a  man's  interest  Would  not  permit  this 
transient  guest  to  undergo  the  scurvy  treatment  of  a  plebeian 
inn.  They,  too,  at  times,  however,  would  have  to  resort  to  such 
accommodation  as  they  could  get.  No  bills  of  course  were 
rendered  in  those  days.  They  are  a  modern  institution 
anyhow  in  Japan.  The  great  lord's  reputation  had  to  be  main^ 
tained,  and  if  his  presence  was  a  nuisance  to  the  peasants  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  it  was  a  god-send  to  the 
innkeeper.  The  purse  he  left  behind  munificently  covered  his 
entertainment  and  his  exalted  position.  So  with  all  classes, 
not  according  to  their  means  but  according  to  their  position. 
There  is  a  modern  instance  of  the  practice.    It  is  told  that  an 
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aUacM  of  a  great  western  Power  took  such  a  ps?ogresH  with  one  of 
Japan's  well  known  great  men.  As  they  stopped  with  their  train 
at  a  tea-shed  ont  came  a  good  sized  bank  note  from  the  major- 
domo  of  the  general.  The  next  stop  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
attache.  And  so  on  during  the  day,  the  stops  being  fast  and 
furious  ;  and  a  mighty  hole  was  threatened  in  the  modest  salary 
of  the  attaeM  if  his  horae  Government  refused  to  foot  the'  Mil  of 
this  not  strictly  official  excursion.  Probably  they  did  so,  as  the 
Power  in  question  treated  such  expenditares  rery  liberally.  The 
peacefiil  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  of  course  saw  the  fiiJl 
development  of  the  Japanese  innkeeper.  Coramexce  took  a  great 
stride  in  advance  in  Japan,  and  a  diifereot  class  of  traivel 
quickly  sprang  up,  much  more  numerous  and  important  than  thait 
of  former  days.  Manufactures  in  great  centres  such  as  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  and  Yedo,  called  for  a  rapid  interchange  of  business 
relations.  These  inns  are  familiar  enough.  We  live  in  them  to 
day  as  we  travel  through  Japan.  As  preserved  in  the  old  prints 
they  show  no  distinctive  types  as  compared  with  the  modem  type. 
They  are  piled  up  in  two  and  three  floors,  with  a  garden  and 
perhaps  pond,  and  balconies  acting  aiso  as  passage-ways.  They 
are  represented  as  croiwded  with  people,  eating,  drinking,  and 
enjqying  themselves  just  as  they  do  to-day.  The-  service  of  the 
food,  the  respectful  posture  of  the  inn  maid  (nessn),  the  fifim, 
spread  for  the  night,  the  flimsy  Shoji  and  the  awkward  amtr'eiemps 
they  occasionally  give  rise  to — all  are  fonnd  in  modern  as  well  as 
in  old  Japan.  And  how  old  this  identical  strractur®  isi  we,  do  not 
know.  From  description  perhaps  as.  old  as  the  eighth  cenrtnry  inn 
itself;  for  temples  and  palaces  have  not  changed  in  their 
structure  from  those  earliest  times^  and  the  structure  very 
much  rules  the  kind  of  life  that  goes  on  in  it.  In  New  Japan 
we  can  to  some  extent  livev  if  not  think,  the  life  erf  long  ago. 

The  innkeeper  of  Japan  is,  and  was,  essentially  modest. 
Perhaps  in  one  sense  of  the  word  this  is  why  he  has  not  got  on 
as  to  his  position.  Japanese  inns  have  never  been  associated 
with  the  public  life  as  has  been  the  case  in  Europe.  With  their 
earliest  appearance  in  the  life  of  modern  Europe  we  find  the  general 
public  I  flocking  to  the  courtyards  of  the  inns  in  which  some 
travelling  show  or  myatea-y  had  set  up  its  stage  for  a  public 
representation,  the  inn  balwiMies  being  walled  ofi"  as  bosses  for  the 
elite  of  the  town.  The  practice  was  universal.  It  extended 
from  Italy  and  Spain  to  England  and  Scandiaavia.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  theatre  as  a  separate  instituition  was 
unknown.  Now  the  stage  itself  has  always  been  a  vehicle  fo* 
ideas  more  or  less  heterodox  in  the  view  of  the  powers  that  be ; 
anid  the  inn  in  Eurorpe  was,  as  the  saloon  is  to-day,  the  poor  man's 
elub.  If  any  new  ideas  were  to  be  found  and  propagated  it  was 
from  the  inn  as  a  cemtre.  Boniface  las  therefore  always  been 
looked  at  askance  and  sharply  controlled  by  the  pobiee.  But 
JSoniface  as  the  centre  of  the  popular  pleasure  wais  a  power  like- 
wise to  be  conciliated.  To  suppress  him  through  forbidding 
these  representations  would  have  been  dangerous.    In  Japan  h^ 
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nev^r  was  allowed  to  gaiii  any  such  means  of  courting  popularity 
and  making  himself  the  nucleus  of  a  local  clientele.  His  own 
troubles,  on  the  contrary,  made  and  make  him  a  faithfiil  ally  of 
the  police.  There  have  been  and  probably  always  will  be  "  gents" 
who  travel  with  a  collar  as  their  only  visible  supply  of  collateral ; 
and  there  are  gentlemen  who  travel  with  such  a  vast  array  of 
bags  and  boxes  and  other  paraphernalia  as  to  put  their  financial 
status  out  of  question.  This  is  a  peculiarly  national  institution 
in  which,  perhaps,  there  is  ground  tor  criticism  of  both  extremes. 
It  certainly  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  all  the 
comforts  of  home  around  him  during  the  twenty  four  hours  of 
the  day.  The  reasonable  immediate  necessities  for  purposes  of 
persoaai  cleanliness  of  any  man  caa.  be  condensed  in  the  shape  of 
a  change  of  linen  into  the  compass  of  a  very  small  bag.  The 
rest  of  his  baggage  he  can  easily  wait  the  two  or  three  hours 
necessary  to  deliver  it  through  the  carrier  or  baggage  expre^. 
Im  the  practice  of  American  travel,  where  public  conveyan- 
ces are  supposed  to  be  maintained  at  70°  V.,  a  vast  array 
of  rugs  and  wraps  are  not  necessary.  Hence  everything  goes 
into  tlie  van,  and  we  have  been  unjustly  criticised  because 
we  walk  from  the  train  with  nothing  but  a  small  grip  in 
the  hand.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  no  provision  is  made  for  an  equable  temperature,  and 
the  railway  carriages  are  filled  up  at  all  seasons,  summer  and 
winter,  by  the  masses  of  small  bundles  and  to  the  discomfort  of 
of  every  occupant  of  the  compartment.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  average  European,  who  as  a  military  man  has  been  trained  to 
pedupe  his  impedimenta  into  the  smallest  oompaes,  should  be  such 
an  ofiender  against  common  sense.  The  Englishman  sins  from 
his  spirit  of  over-eleanliness  which  drives  him  to  lug  a  rubber 
bath  tub  into  a  compartment  six  by  eight  feet  and  jammed  with 
people;  conditions  under  which  he  certainly  cannot  use  it.  The 
eontinenital  Europeaa,  who  on  the  contrary  is  accused,  perhaps 
.unjustly,  of  anything  but  over-eleanlLness,  seems  to  regard  travel 
as  «o  unusual  as  to  call  for  one  of  those  outbreaks  of  indulgence 
that  we  give  to  children  on  gala  occasions.  So  he  fills  the  racks 
with  fruit,  cigars,  and  confections,  which  are  a  constant  source  of 
expeetation  and  hope  to  some  that  a  new  comer  will  plant  a  lieavy 
yalise  ia  their  vitals  with  the  result  of  a  splutter  of  saer&s,  teufelsj 
carqmba'g  and  black  looks.  But  to  return  from  this  little 
digression. 

The  relations  of  the  Japanese  Boniface  are  purely  with  the 
travelling  public.  The  Japanese  inn  is  in  no  sense  a  public  club, 
in  which  it  js  sharply  diflTerentiated  from  America  where  the  hotel 
fills  this  peculiar  position  and  probably  draws  the  greater  part  of 
its  clientele  from  this  source,  or  from  England  where  the  inn  has 
been  the  gathering  place  of  the  local  interests  but  in  a  more 
special  and  limited  sense  than  in  America.  It  does  to  some 
extent  form  a  ground  for  the  intermingling  of  men,  but  in 
a  very  moderate  sense  as  yet  for  the  range  of  public  interests 
allowed   the  mercantile  classes   is   still   limited.     Questions  of 
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national  policy  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  serious  diseussioii 
among  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction  of  such 
policies  ;  and  they  have  hardly  begun  as  yet  to  discuss  the  practi- 
ticability  of  obtaining  their  right  to  such  direction.  Very 
(icademic  are  such  discussions  even  among  the  newspapers  which 
are  pointed  more  directly  at  men  in  public  life,  and  such  discussion 
does  not  become  a  matter  of  public  concern  unless  their  feelings  are 
very  much  trampled  upon.  The  fiery  discussion  over  free  trade 
and  protection,  home  rule  and  government  regulation,  prohibition 
and  license,  as  matters  of  public  not  Government  interest, 
common  political  questions  in  America  and  England,  are  purely 
academic  in  Japan.  They  discuss  them  intelligently  as  affairs  of 
interest  to  Europe  or  America.  They  take  the  position  much  of 
the  German  and  Frenchman,  and  feel  rather  relieved  that  they 
have  a  Government  to  bother  about  these  questions  ;  aud  nothing 
can  be  more  depressing  and  more  a  subject  of  criticism  than  that 
their  public  men  should  applaud  this  mental  attitude.  It  is  only 
as  questions  of  tariff  and  taxes  are  beginning  to  press  on  the 
people  through  recent  development,  the  change  caused  in  their 
daily  scale  of  life,  the  paring  down  of  a  very  narrow  margin,  that 
is  arousing  them  to  these  questions  of  politics  as  applied  to  their 
daily  life.  Official  solution  of  such  questions  is  becoming  less 
satisfactory,  and  the  expression  kawaiso  (pitiable)  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  in  Japanese  mouths  as  war  and  taxes 
are  driving  their  lack  of  control  home  to  the  people  at  large. 
Personal  exchange  of  views  is  worth  a  dozen  local  newspapers 
colouring  their  views  to  suit  their  party  and  politics.  In  America 
we  do  not  take  our  newspapers  as  seriously  as  we  used  to,  and 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  editorial  colour,  yellow  and 
otherwise.  This  may  come  to  be  the  case  also  in  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  bagman  of  the  future  has  his  mission  of  distribution 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Unfortunately  his  medium 
of  exchange  is  not  a  favourable  one.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  is 
not  a  citizen  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  not  that 
independent  standing  that  he  has  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
He  is  a  police  spy,  and  one  of  their  sources  of  anticipation  and 
repression.  He  is  held  responsible  for  everything  that  takes 
place  in  his  establishment,  evtn  down  to  reporting  the  personal 
opinions  of  his  guests.  He  is  absolutely  dependent  for  his  good 
will  and  business  on  the  police  who  have  wide  powers  for  revok- 
ing his  license  on  very  flimsy  grounds  of  public  necessity.  Public 
necessity  lying  within  their  definition,  hot  that  of  a  court  of 
record.  It  does  not  do  for  the  ordinary  Japanese  citizen  to  have 
the  police  eye  him  unfavourably.  This  applies  with  tenfold 
force  to  the  publican. 
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§2.       ■ 

Inns  are  but  the  stopping  places  on  highways  and  byways 
which  lead  to  somewhere.  We  have  a  better  illustration  in  Japan 
of  the  condition,  of  our  own  priniitive  times  than  in  any  other 
thickly  settled  country,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles 
drawn  by  cattle  and  the  construction  of  the  necessary  roads  has 
only  been  a  matter  of  the  past  fifty  years.  To-day  they  are  the 
rare  exception,  the  old  methods  of  conveyance  by  packing  on  tli? 
back  of  man  or  horse  being  generally  iu  use  in  all  country  dis- 
tricts away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railway  and  the 
large  towns.  Even  near  these  larger  country  towns,  where  small 
carts  drawn  by  man  power  are  in  use  to  bring  in  the  country 
produce,  the  roadways  are  rarely  more  tlian  six  or  eight  leet  in 
■width,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  nice  business  to  negotiate  their 
passage  when  two  sueh  vehicles  meet.  Many  of  these  pack  trails 
must  be  of  great  antiquity.  In  some  cases  the  object  has  been 
to  ease  the  grade  by  cutting,  and  then  narrow  passes  will  be 
found  cut  through  the  solid  rock.;  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been 
palpably  a  slow  wearing  down  of  a  veiy  hard  tough  clay  ;s6il ; 
there  is  no  object  in  intentionally  lowering  the  grade.  In  fact 
the  upper  stratiim  makes  for  the  best  roadway,  and  a  new  path 
begins  side  by. side  with  the  old  worn  one  cut  down  six  or  eight 
feet  beloviT  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  constant  passage  of 
generations  of  weary  feet.  One  sometimes  gets  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  those  old  Roman  covered- ways,  cut  in  the 
slopes  of  the  down  in  Britain  and  which  enabled  them  to  descend 
unsuspected  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  below.  Not  suspect- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  ditch  you  suddenly  find  almost 
at  your  feet,  the  ears  of  some  horse,  his  pack  of  dried  grass  or 
brushwood  moving  like.  Birnam  wood  apparently  by  its  own 
volition  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  straw  sandals  worn 
by  man  and  beast  enable  them  to  approach  without  their  presence 
being  suspected.  These  straw  sandals  are  of  great  use  on  the 
steep  clay  footpaths  so  liberally  sprinkled  through  every  valley 
of  Japan.  These  narrow  trails  are  pitched  with  absolute  indif" 
ference  to  -grade  and  are  often  carried  jauntily  along  a  bare 
grassy  slope  as  steep  as,  the  roof  of  a  house,  where  a  slip 
would  mean  a  &11  of  many  feet  to  the  bottom.  For  centuries 
these  narrow  mountain  trails  were  the  only  internal  means,  of 
communication.  Indeed  we  find,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  large. part  of  the  rice  shipments  from  the  west  coast  are 
forwarded  once  a  year  by  the  slow  and  ,  tedious  sea  route 
through  the  Tsushima  and  Shimonoseki  Straits,  and  so  by  the 
Inland  Sea  to  Osaka,  ^'ea  travel  in  the  early  days,  it  can  be 
added,  was  none  too  safe.  There  were  not  only  dangers  from 
storm  but  from  pirafes  ;  and  we  have  a  vivid  description  of 
such  a  voyage  in  the  tenth  century,  as  made  by  Tsurayuki 
returning  from  his  post  as  governor  of  Shikoku.  Piracy  has 
disappeared  from  Ja,panese  waters  but  is  still  a  frequent  episode 
of  river  travel  in  -South  China ;  and  these  Chinese .  pirates  are 
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fixr  more  dangerous  than  the  a:\^erage  Yosemite  highwayman.  In 
Japan  there  seems  always  to  have  been  two  main  arteries ;  the 
central  mountain  road,  afterwards  known  as  the  Nakasendo,  and 
the  east  coast  road  known  as  the  Tokaido.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Hida  and  Etchu  mountains  was  impracticable  for  a  west;  poast 
road;  this  was  deflected  by  them  down  the  centre  of  the  islands. 
The  condition  of  both  Tokaido  and  Nakasendo  has  been  better 
and  worse  than  as  they  exist  to-day.  An  idea  of  the  former,  and 
the  care  bestowed  on  it,  is  shown  by  that  portion  which  still 
passes  through  the  Hakone  mountains  and  which  for  miles  is 
paved  with  broad  flat  stones.  In  the  plain  it  broadened  out 
somewhat  as  is  shown  by  the  lines  of  matm  (pine)  marking  its 
confines.  Its  real  importance  dates  from  the  daj's  of  the  Tokii- 
gawa  Shoo unate  and  the  founding  of  Yedo-in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  this  period  it  is  described  as  a  well  main- 
tained roadway  with  smooth  hard  surface.  But  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate  military  necessity  required 
something  better  than  a  mountain  trail  for  the  movement  of 
troops  on  the  refractory  capital  at  Kyoto-  Beyond  a  few  such 
main  nerve  channels,  however,  to  keep  the  larger  ganglia  in 
communication  a  feudal  system  does  not  encourage  road  building. 
Each  petty  baron  is  much  interested  in  keeping  his  own  bailiwick 
in  guard  and  not  to  render  it  too  accessible  to  more  powerful 
neighbours  or  his  overlord. 

The  centralization  of  the  country  under  the  strong  hand  of 
the  first  three  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  wrought  a  great  change, 
lyeyasu  based  his  government  on  the  feudal  system,  but  as 
suzerain  he  held  a  control  over  the  fiefs,  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV  in  France.  His  grandson  lyemitsu,  the  third 
Shogun,  made  the  attendance  of  the  daimyo  at  court  compulsory 
for  half  the  year,  and  the  permanent  residence  of  their  families 
ensured  their  good  behaviour  during  the  remainder.  This  corstant 
passage  of  the  daimyo'-viith  their  bands  of  retainers,  their  war 
horses,  their  shining  silken  banners,  and  the  closed  and  heavy 
7iorimon  or  litter  in  which  the  lord  rode  concealed  from  sight,  and 
which  let  us  liope  he  abandoned  from  time  to  time  to  bestride  his 
war  horse  and  give  the  bearers  a  rest,  gave  an  importance  to  the 
Tokaido  and  Nakasendo  that  bore  heavily  on  the  peasantry  living 
along  them.  Constant  were  the  calls  of  the  post  on  their  labour 
and  live  stock,  and  this  eorvfe  service  became  a  source  of  serious 
complaint.  The  Government,  of  course,  resorted  to  elaborate  and 
minute  rules  to  direct  more  of  this  traffic  to  the  more  thickly 
populated  Tokaido.  The  popularity  of  the  Nakasendo  was  owing 
to  a  curious  reason.  Precedence  on  these  journeys  was  strictly 
by  rank,  and  the  lesser  daimyo  was  compelled  to  loWcr  his 
dignity  before  the  greater  lord— as  gauged  by  their  incomes. 
This  was  less  likely  to  occur  along  the  Nakasendo  which  hence 
became  a  favourite  route  with  these  minor  nobles.  But  this 
mountain  country  was  comparatively  speaking  thinly  popiilatedj 
and  the  draft  on  men  and  horses  was  such  as  to  seriously  hamper 
agriculture.     Any  idea  of  compensation  to  the  peasant  for  his 
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labour,  thus  caiisiiig  an  inflow  to  supply  the  needed  article,  of 
course  never  would  occur  to  the  mediaivel  hraiu  in  Japan  or 
elsewhere.  Forced  labour  was  the  only  labour  familiar  to  a 
feudal  system.  The  Government  was  caught  between  the  desire 
to  maintain  its  supply  of  tax  rice  and  the  demands  of  the  daimyo 
who  travelled  post  free,  and  their  remedy  was  to  distribute  the 
dainiyl.  A  method  of  little  avail  for  then  the  cry  rose  from 
the  peasants  of  the  Tokaido.  That  the  labour  called  for  was 
severe  and  wasteful  goes  without  saying.  Good  roads  are  a  purely 
modern  institution  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
century.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  a  journey  by  coach  was 
more  dangerous  and  unusuiil  than  to-day  is  a  journey  in  a  flying 
ship.  They  were  a  new  institution  and  almost  as  useless  for 
general  purposes  as  a  carriage  and  jDair  of  horses  are  in  Japan 
to-day.  Men  rode  on  horse  back  and  the  women  on  a  pillion. 
In  Italy  in  1532  Pope  Clement  VII  made  a  progress  through 
Umbria  to  avoid  some  of  the  larger  cities,  especially  Florence 
whose  recent  siege  and  the  wounds  inflicted  ou  it  in  restoring 
his  precious  family — the  Medici — were  not  grateful  to  the  eyes 
.of  one  who  must  have  felt  some  of  the  twinges  of  a  parricide. 
-His  Holiness,  however,  had  to  walk  much  of  the  way,  the  horses 
jlegs  having  been  broken  in  clambering  up  and  down  over  the 
.rocky  trail }  and  he  and  his  suite  slept  on  straw  or  whatever 
.else  they  could  find.  The  glories  of  the  old  days  of  coaching, 
their  accidents  and  incidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes  can  now 
only  be  experienced  on  some  stage  routes  of  the  western  United 
,States.  and  Canada  or  Mexico.  In  Old  Japan,  that  is  up  to 
.railrppd ;  days,  the  dangers  were  numerous  but  different.  As 
.they  travelled  on  horseback  or  on  their  legs  they  ran  less  danger  of 
being  smpthered  in  the  mud,  but  still  ran  some  risk  of  sliding 
over  a  precipice  or  coming  to  grief  on  a  road  little  better  ihan  a 
.piountain  torrent.  Their  great  difficulty  was  in  crossing  the 
,numerou3  byoad,  rapid,  and  often  swollen  rivers,  which  even 
now  give  railway  engineers  great  difficulty.  Passage  in  these  old 
days,  was  effected  by  ferry,  or  on  the  backs  of  sturdy  rascals  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  their  freight  and  heavily 
.mulct  them  in  mid-stream  under  penalty  of  the  punishment 
imeted  out  by  Robin  Hood  to  Friar  Tuck^depositing  them,  then 
.and  there  to  make  their  way  to  the  bank  or  the  bottom  of 
the  river  as  their  good  fortune  chose  to  direct  them. 

The  Peace  of  the  Shogunate,  the  rise  of  Yedo,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  made  a  great  diflference  to  the  mainhigh- 
ways  of  Old  japan.  The  internal  network  of  travel  still  was 
carried  along  the  numerous  mountain  trails  and  on  pack  horses, 
Jbut  the  central  arteries  of  traffic  were  such,  roads  as  we  now  see 
running  north  and  south  and  marked  by  the  fine  avenues  of  pine 
.and  cryptomeria.  They  were  well  kept  and  were  adequate  for 
the  great  traffic  that  streamed  along  them  carrying  the  tax  rice 
•to  storage  at.Yedo  and  other  great  centres.  There  was  still  con- 
siderable shipment  by  sea.  The  west  coast  districts  seem  to  have 
•been  practically  cut  off  and  only  sent  their  fleet  once  a  year 
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to  Osalca.  Sendai  was  the  centre  for  shipment  from  the  district 
north  of  Yedo.  Between  Osaka  and  Yedo  there  was  a  steady- 
stream  of  junks,  the  owners  of  which  protected  tlicmsclves  from 
loss  at  sea  by  a  complete  system  of  insurance.  Osalca  was  the 
groat  producing  centre,  especially  for  manufactures,  Yedo  was  a 
■great  agricultural  centre  and  also  the  residence  of  the  luxurious 
icourt  of  the  8h5gunate.  At  regular  intervals  the  -balance 
was  struck  and  Yedo  or  Osaka  remitted  gold  as  the  case 
called  for,  the  gold  itself  being  insured  in  transit.  We  can 
understand  therefore  the  familiar  features  at  the  base  of  the  old 
Japanese  prints  representing  the  traffic  as  it  streamed  along  the 
Tokaido.  It  is  only  strange  in  its  outer  form.  There  is  no 
such  difference  Tietween  the  eastern  and  western  miud  as  is  so 
touch  talked  about  to-day.  Psychology  acts  by  well  defined  laws 
for  all  mental  phenomena.  The  deduction  so  often  drawn  is 
•tighly  unscientific.  The  Easterner  adapts  circumstances  to  his 
^formula.  We  must  learn  this  formula.  The  Westerner  usually 
■adapts  formulae  to  the  circumstances.  One  thing  we  miss  in 
these  old  Japanese  landscapes  is  the  wind-mill.  No  man  seems 
•to  have  ever  thought  of  putting  to  good  account  the  toy  whirli- 
gigs so  ingeniously  devised  and  on  sale  by  every  Japanese  toy 
dealer.  Not  likely,  however,  in  a  land  and  under  a  regime  which 
forbade  thought  and  laid  stress  on  follbwing  blindly  and  exactly 
past  rnethods.  The  reason  why  the  Japanese  did  not  make  use 
of  a  power  so  abundantly  supplied  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
never  travelled.  Such  an  invisible  power  as  air  is  not  evident  at 
'first  sight,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  'travel  of  pilgrims  to  the 
holy  places  of  the  East,  Europe  might  have  waited  long  for  the 
same  idea.  Gibbon,  citing  Ducange,  places  the  first  use  of  wind- 
mills in  Normandy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Water  powei',  on  the  contrary,  was  adopted  for  grinding  corn  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  in  France.  The  use  of  animal  power 
.'■vvas  well  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and  a  graphic  description 
"of  the  ill4reatment  meted  out  to  the  unfortunate  beasts  in  the 
treadmill  is  given  us  by  Apuleius  in  his  novel  of  the  "  Golden 
Ass."  Water  power,  so  abundant  in  Japan,  has  always  been 
turned  to  use  in  crude  but  most  ingenious  devices  for  raising 
'watei*  to  irrigate  the  fields  and  for  purposes  of  milling  and  grinds 
ing.  Its  mcire  indirect  use  for  driving  a  bellows  for  winnowing 
grain  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice,  the  old  process  of  doing 
this  by  hand  being  still  seen  in  practice  in  every  country  village. 
As  in  other  countries  these  water  wheels  afford  picturesque  hits 
'of  scene  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist,  'On  the  surface 
there  seems  nothing  of  ■  strategical  value  in  such  retired  scenes, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the  Japanese  policeman  adapts  the  circuin- 
Etances  to  the  formula,  and  pencil  and  paper,  confiscation  and 
confinement,  are  the  incongruous  ingredient  of  any  such  hap- 
hazard sketching  in  the  land  of  the  "  Risen  Sun."  "  Finally  we 
can  touch  on  one  other  subject  attached  to  the  question  of 
highways  and  byways ;  streams  and  the  method  of  crossing  them. 
As  ^aid,  a  river  in  Old  Japaj^,  -when  too  wide  to  be  bri-clged  by 
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one  of  their  flimsy  structures  was  crossed  in  flat  bottomed  scows, 
or  if  fordable  pig-a-baok.  Making  use  of  the  mechanical  force 
of  the  current  by  means  of  wive  and  trolley,  common  in  Europe 
and  America,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them.     The  small 

■streams  in  travelled  districts    are  crossed  to-day  by  substantial 

'bridges,  and  the  skill  the  people  show  in  hastily  throwing 
together  these  structures  is  indication  of  their  long  use.  They 
are  often  covered  with  earth  and  give  very  firm  footing  to 
animals.  It  is  on  the  pack  trails  that  these  more  jjermanent  bridges 
are  found.     On  the  foot-trails  through  the  mountains,  and  when 

•not  intended  for  use  with  a  pack  horse,  the   bridge  is  often 

-nothing  but  an  open  bamboo  frame  work  thrown  across  in  suspen- 

"sion  bridge  style.  They  are  strong  enough  but  hideously 
suggestive  of  the  reverse  as  they  bend  and  sway  under  the  foot. 

•The  native  with  his  waraji  (straw  sandals)  crosses  them  as  non- 
chalantly as  the  cat  on  the   fence.      Another   feature   of  old 

'Japanese  bridge  ornamentation  is  the  wobashira  (male  pillar). 
This  ornamentation  is  nothing  but  a  phaUus  plain  and  simple, 
and  its  use  is  very  widely  extended.     Perhaps  we  can  assign  to 

■the  prevalence  of  these  erotic  emblems  the  wide-spread  use  of 

'fans  by  both  sexes  in  Old  Japan. 

These  narrow  trails  and  the  practically  exclusive  use  of 
pack  trains  involved  an  economic  question  of  very  serious  import 
to  Old  Japan.     The  question  was  that  of  cost  of  freight.     Pack 

■^trains,  no  matter  how  cheap  is  labour,  involve  at  least  the  cost 

'of  food  and  shelter  for  man  and  beast,  and  .therefore  are 
necessarily  very  local  in  application  or  confined  to  those  articles 
the  great  value  of  which  leaves  a  margin  of  profit.  This  was  tiie 
case  in  Japan.  Important  as  were  the  Tokaido  and  Nakasendo, 
the  trafiic  along  them  (barring  that  costly  and  useless  luxury,  the 
daimyo)  was  practically  a  local  trafiic.     To  send,  for  instance, 

-rice  from  Osaka  to  Yedo  by  this  route  was  practically  proliibited 

■  by  the  cost  of  transportation.     Any  pack  animal,  man  or  beast 

,'or  woman,  would  long  have  eaten  up  the  value  of  its  load. 
Such  traffic,  however,  was  carried  on  by  the  line  of  junks  kept 
in  operation  between  the  north  and  south  districts.     The  service 

' — ^aud  incidentally  the  whole  development  of  shipbuilding  in 
Japan — was  limited  by  a  restriction  in  the  size  of  these  vessels 
and  of  course  of  a  consequent  loss  in  efficiency  and  cheapness  as 

■freight  carriers.  This  was  one  of  the  brilliant  ideas  of  the  third 
Shogun  lyemitsu,  whose  idea  in  such  limitation  of  size  was  to 
prevent  the  building  by  his  subjects  of  large  ocean  going  craft, 
and  hence  their  temptatica  to  wander  into  the  dangerous  com- 
merce with  foreign  lands.      The  burden  of  proof  lay  on  any 

'unfortunate  Japanese  who  was  driven  to  the  Philippines  or  the 
Chinese  coast.     Imprisonment  or  death  was  his  portion  if  he  was 

'fool  enough  to  return  and  full  into  the  hands  of  the  suspicious 
offloials  of  the   Shogunate.      But   the  most   serious   eff'ect   this 

'inefficient  system  of  transport  had  on  the  country  at  large  was  felt 
during  the  occurrence  of  famines.     These  were  many  and  severe 

-and  date  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  records.    Tlie  cause  fgr 
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tliem  in  these  earlier  times  is  easy  to  see  and  lasted  down  througU 
the  centuries.  There  were  not  only  the  effects  of  bad  harvest  due 
to  natural  causes  but  also  the  population  at  times  were  drafted 
off  into  public  works,  duiiug  which  period  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country  was  more  or  less  deranged;  Internal  wars  added 
to  the  devastation  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  carried  on, 
and  ignorance  of  scientific  agriculture,  especially  of  fertilizers, 
necessitated  allowing  cleared  ground  to  lie  fallow  for  long 
periods.  The  results  obtained  fom  the  rest  under  a  primitive 
system  would  be  far  below  its  capabilities.  This  wasteful  and 
precarious  condition  resulted  in  severe  local  and  general  famines. 
-We  have  a  constant  record  of  these  beginning  with  the  times  of 
of  the  Kojiki  (681-712  AD)  and  extending  down  to  the  Eestora- 
.tion  of  1867.  We  can  even  antedate  the  Kojiki,  for  such  stress 
is  laid  on  the  harvest  in  the  Shinto  rituals  that  its  importance 
to  the  mythical  age  can  be  equally  accepted.  Now. for  these 
local  famines  in  the  early  days  there  was  no  relief  whatever, 
except  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours. If  these  too  were  short  handed  there  was  no-  remedy 
left  but  to  sit  down  and  starve  together.  And  this  the  Japanese 
people  did.  Officialdom  could  not  move  itself  from  red  tape 
and  give  free  movement  to  the  people  over  the  land,  and  their 
:  feeble  efforts  at  relief  were  consumed  long  before  the  victims 
were  reached.  This  localization  of  the  people  had  another  evil 
effect.  It  limited  the  range  of  their  sympathies.  As  one  district 
had  to  struggle  through  tlie  agonies  and  death  of  a  severe  iamine, 
without  hope  of  relief,  so  it  gave  little  thought  to  another  district 
when  in  its  turn  it  was  afflicted.  This  system  of  thus,  severely 
limitiag  the  people  within  their  habitat  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
contradiction  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Old  Japan,  and 
still  affects  New  Japan.  Probably  among  no  people  can  there  be 
found  a  finer  and  tenderer  sympathy  within  the  range  in  which 
"it  is  allowed  to  act.  Perhaps  it  gained  strength  within  those 
•  limits.  But  as  said  it  was  strictly  limited  to  their  surroundings, 
whether  of  place  or  caste  or  family.  The  broa,dening  effect  of 
modern  life,  the  bringing  together  of  the  scattered  units,  of  au 
intensely  racial  people  into  an  intensely  national  people,  has 
gone  far  to  dissipate  this  feeling,  and  in  modern  Japan  private 
charity  is  broad  and  wide  even  if  public  charity  has  been  top 
busily  occupied  in  building  navies  and  drilling  armies,  to  turn 
itself  to  building  asylums. 

By  the  times  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  the  water  traffic 
and  easier  communication  between  North  and  South  gave  some 
relief  to  the  strain  of  these  periodical  famines.  The  relief  was 
small,  however,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  interior 
districts  still  paralysed  the  efibrts  of  otherwise  ea,rnest  and  well 
meaning  officials.  This  difficulty  lay  in  not  only  overcoming 
the  physical  but  the  mental  inertia.  Official  sympathy — a  very 
cold  comfort — must  be  inspired  by  private,  sympathy  at  the 
bottom.  No  real  change  could  be  made  before  the  introduction 
-of  railways .  and  modern  machinery  of  transportation.    But  if 
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sym]5atliy  ■was'lacMiig  fowards'men  it  is  hardly  neciessary  to  say* 
tiiat  it  was  practically  a  minus  quantity  in  regard  to  animals. 
Kindness  towards  animals  even  in  the  West  is  a  plant  of  recent 
growth.  Their  much  wider  sphere  of  use&lneSs  has  taught  the 
lower  classes  that  to  get  the  greatest  return  from  their  labour  it 
is  necessary  to  treat  them  well,  but  the  feeling  even  to-day  is 
almost  entirely  based  on  this  utilitarian  principle.  In  Japan, 
on  the  contrary,- their  use  has  been  limited,  and  such  use  has,  if 
anything,  made  the  lot  of  the  brute  worse  than  before.  Owing  to 
the  strong  influence  of  Buddhism  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese 
toward  animals  is  largely  one  of  indiiference.  Where  they  did 
hot  waste  over-much  sympathy  on  their  fellowman  they  were  not 
likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  in  displaying  it  toward  brute 
creation-^-except  theoretically  and  sentimentally  in  giving  them 
burials  honours  as  creatures  possessed  of  a  soul.  The  Japanese 
lower  classes,  it  is  to  be'  suspected,  also  are  a  little  afraid  of  the 
animal  creation.  To  their  minds  metempsychosis  takes  a  decidedly 
gross  form,  and  wickedness  in  this  world  can  be  rewarded  by  a 
rebirth  under  an  infei'ior  form.  Foxes,  badgere,  cats,  all  figure 
malevolently  in  their  folklore ;  and  the  general  tendency  from 
the  point  of  superstition  is  not  to  regard  such  ghostly  interference 
of  the  lower  world  with  favour.  The  feeling  leads  rather  to 
avoidance  than  to  maltreatment.  The  more  useful,  however,  the 
beast,  the  more  indifferent  they  are  in  treatment.  "  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  and  the  recognized  helplessness  of  the  un- 
fortunate horse  or  cow  used  as  draft  animal  leads  to  a  callousness 
and  brutality  which  finds  constant  exhibition.  Let  us  hope  that 
perhaps  there  is  a  glimmer  of  excuse  to  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  peasant's  mind  that  by  such  ill-treatment  he  is,  through 
suffering,  aiding  the  unfortunate  brute  to  a  better  rebiith  in  his 
next  life.  In  the  West  the  prevalent  religion  has  in  no  way 
inculcated  the  kind  treatment  of  animals,  if  indeed  it.  has  not 
had  the  opposite  effect.  Christianity  widely  separated  man  from 
the  brutes;  den)  ing  the  latter  a  soul  or  any  future  prospects 
whatever.  A  dogma  be  it  added  which  has  always  been  a  point 
of  casuistical  treatment  as  shown  in  the  commentaries  of  Saint 
Ambrose  and  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  on  a  passage  of  Saint  Paul 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  where  he  says  "  because  the 
'f  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
*'  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
"  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
"in .pain- together  until  now."  Mrs.  Katherine  Bates  gives  an 
fexceljent  instance  of  this  feeling  in  her  picture  of  Spanish  life 
and  manners  ;  a  people  the  most  religious  and  the  most  cruel  in 
Europe.  To  her  strictures  on  the  cruelty  displayed  to  the 
wretched  horses  slaughtered  l)y  the  slow  process  of  disemboweling 
in  the  bullfight,  she  only  received  the  answer  "  but  they  are 
brutes,,  tliey  have  no  souls."     Progress  in  this  kindly  sentiment 

*.  Cited,  be  .it  adde4,  in  another  connection  (Evolution)  by  Antonio 
Fogazzaro  in  his  "AscensiOne  tliBane"  p.  57.  The  quotation  is  from 
Romans  VIII  21. 
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has  been  entirely  due  to  a"  widened  ethical  responsibility,  and  this 
wider  etliical  teaching  has  sprung  from  modern  science  with  its 
wider  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  To  a  priesthood  engaged 
in  maintaining  the  power,  privileges,  and  the  prestige,  of  the 
hierarchy;  in  writing  controversial  sermons  against  each  other, 
in  which  texts  are  tempered  with  bile,  and  burning  heretics  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  that  text  of  their  founder — "Are  not  two .  sparrows 
"sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
"  grouud  without  your  Father."  Theological  dogma  could  iiud  ro 
room  for  it.  Quite  the  contrary.  Just  as  it  could  not  find  room 
for  many  other  duties,  so  much  so  that  the  priests  have  allowed 
social  amelioration  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  socialists,  and 
anarchists,  and  nihilists,  and  other  undesirable  "ists."  But  their 
opportunity  was  great. 

Two  other  features  impress  us  in  relation  to  these  Japanese 
highways.  The  first  is  the  great  antiquity  of  many  of  the  places; 
along  the  different  roads.  Not  antiquity  in  itself,  for  Japanese 
towns  are  young.  They  barely  reacli  a  majority  before  a  fire 
necessitates  their  rebuilding,  in  sections  at  least.  Old  buildings 
are  very  scarce  in  Japan.  But  they  are  old  in  their  records. 
This  is  a  common  feature  among  all  peoples.  Often  a  town  is 
located  in  a  spot  which  seems  to  offer  no  visible  advantage,  but 
the  force  of  custom  long  maintains  it,  and  all  said  and  done  a 
deserted  village  in  a  living  nation  is  a  great  rarity.  An  instance 
of  such  hale  survival,  off  the  route  of  commerce,  is  the  Devonshire 
Stannary  town  of  Lidford.  Again,  people  build  in  the  most 
extraordinaiy  places.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  many  Italian 
villages  were  wiped  out  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  '  Their  records 
and  traditions  pointed  to  similar  disasters  in  previous  years.  But 
the  building  still  goes  on  in  the  same  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
volcano,  and  when  in  1906  again  Vesuvius  devastates  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  almost  repeats  the  disastei*  which  over- 
whelmed Pompeii  in  the  year  39  A.D.,  we  find  newspapers 
cackling  over  the  event  as  if  the  former  destruction  had  been 
some  myth  which  men  find  out  to  their  astonishment  had  good 
ground  in  fact.  Earthquakes  and  Subterranean  disturbances  are 
so  widespread  in  the  country  that  the  Japanese  literally  would 
have  to  get  out  of  it  to  remove  from  all  danger;  biit  even  now 
they  cling  to  the  old  spots.  The  villages  are  sprinkled  over  th6 
floor  of  Asosan ;  they  are  closely  clustered  around  the  base  of 
Fuji  whose  last  outbreak  is  barely  a  hundred  years  old  ;  they  are 
again  growing  up  around  the  dangerous  Bandaisan  (1888) ;  and 
the  greatest  health  resort  of  Japan — Kusatsu — -is  under  the  cone 
of  an  active  volcano  that  "goes  ofi'"  at  short  intervals.  One  other 
example  is  the  baths  at  Unzen  in  Kyushti,  but  as  these  are  a 
collection  of  inns  and  hotels  and  largely  frequented  by  foreigners 
it  would  perhaps  be  an  interesting  "good  riddance  to  bad 
rubbish  "  if  it  did  go  up  in  th6  air. 

The  second  feature  to  be  noted  on  these  highways  is  the 
palpable  evidence  that  the  Japanese  never  were,  in  ancient  times* 
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■what  can  be  called  a  great'  people.  The  local  nature  of  civiliza- 
tion is  displaiyed— or  rather  not  displayed — as  one  passes  along 
them.  The  kings  of  old  writ  their  names  large  as  they  passed 
tlirough  any  laud.  The  inscription  of  Sai-gon  the  Old  (3800 
B.C.),  carved  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  shores  of  Cilicia,  and  facing 
the  western  sea,  is  but  one  instance  of  many.  It  was  an  excellent 
habit  of  these  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  thns  handing 
down  their  deeds  for  future  generations  to  read.  Their  interests 
were  large  and  they  have  shown  us  those  interests  in  a  form 
that  will  still  be  legible  and  interest  men  ten  thousand  years 
from  now.  Not  Ma,cauley's  New  Zealander,  but  the  native 
of  Europe  will  have  a  more  astonishing  task  at  that  distant 
period,  when  perhaps  he  wanders  over  the  great  plain  of  north- 
western Europe,  the  sea  having  long  since  retired  a  good  hundred 
miles  to  the  West.  The  Armada  was  perhaps  the  greatest  event 
in  Britain's  modern  history,  but  about  the  only  record  left  of  it 
will  be  the  pedestal  of  some  statue  or  pillar  dug  up  from  the 
strata  covering  the  site  of  Plymouth  Hoe,  and  having  the 
inscription—"  He  blew  with  his  winds  and  they  were  scattered." 
The  reverse  carries  the  tale  of  the  event  which  is  commemorated, 
but  then  its  interpretation  will  be  complicated  by  superimposed 
civilizations  resurrected  from  the  ruins  of  the  large  city  several 

hundred  miles  to  the  East,  and  of  which  BRIT MUS...M 

will  be  one  of  the  extant  inscriptions.  The  archaeologists  of  these 
days,  however,  will  be  infinitely  more  jiuzzled  in  the  ex-United 
States  where  practically  his  "  finds "  ^v■ill  be  limited  to  stone 
tablets  marked  "  "  Here  lies  John  Sm — th."  A  doubtful  form  of 
expression,  well  qualified  to  give  rise  to  endless  controversy. 


§3. 

Inns  and  highways,  however,  have  a  function  to  perform  in 
the  social  economy,  and  to  this  it  will  be  well  to  turn  for  a  few 
pages.  In  connection  with  the  completeness  with  which  the 
Japanese  State  has  taken  possession  of  the  individual  we  have 
spoken  of  the  iuquisitiyeuess  which  has  thus  been  developed 
among- the  people,  an  inquisitiveness  which  reaches  the  shape  of 
an  almost  universal  espionage  on  a  man  during  the  whole  twenty 
four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  has  had  the  efiPect  of  making 
the  Japanese  among  themselves  one  of  the  most  sociable  people  in 
the  world.  Two  such  units  almost  unconsciously  gravitate  toge^ 
ther.  Between  su])erior  and  inferior  lies  the  right  of  the  former 
of  the  knowledge  what  the  inferior  is  doing  on  that  particular  spot 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Between  equals  it  is  the  duty  ground  in  by 
centuries  of  training  to  account  for  and  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing on  two  legs  within  his  district.  To-day  it  is  largely  habit, 
but  this  outside  expansiveness  had '  a  very  real  meaning  in  the 
Old  Japan.    Any  signs  of  secretiveness,  of  withdrawing  from  the 
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public  "eye  would  have  attracted  as  much  attention  as  in  the 
Russia  of  to-day  where  a  passport  to  official  favour  is  to  throw  open 
private  life  to  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the  bureaucracy.  Japanese 
travel  along  the  highways,  and  the  stops  at  the  inns  and  tea  sheds, 
is  not  characterized  by  the  individual  closely  wrapped  in  his  own 
affairs,  sticking  doggedly  to  hia  side  of  the  road,  and  shutting 
himself  in  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  night's  resting  place,  his  nose 
buried  in  a  mass  of  papers,  and  obviously  put  out  of  countenance 
if  anyone  intrudes  on  his  privacy.  The  Japanese  tea  shed,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  general  centre  of  conversation,  and  it  is  rare  to 
see  a  Japanese  leave  it  without  a  word  even  if  that  word  is 
only  about  the  weather  addressed  impartially  to  Ohasan  and  the 
company  collectively.  Foreigners  are  not  so  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  Japanese  as  to  stamp  their  predominant  trait 
as' unsocial.  Very  much  the  reverse  for  in  their  intercourse  they 
are  far  more  frank  and  open  with  each  other  than  the  Japanese. 
Uut  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  first  instinctive  desire  to  accentuate 
the  individuality,  and  two  foreigners  arriving  simultaneously  at 
the  same  rest  house  will  plant  themselves  as  far  apart  as  the 
ppace  allows,  pay  as  little  attention  to  each  other  as  if  they  were 
on  separate  planets,  and  probably  spend  a  whole  day  in  proximity 
or  keep  running  across  each  other  for  weeks  without  the  slightest 
effort  for  closer  contact.  They  find  greater  difficulty  in  bi'eaking 
through  the  crust  of  their  individuality.  Savoir  faire,  which 
after  all  is  only  applied  formalism,  is  widespread  among  the 
Japanese  of  all  classes.  Indeed  this  ease  of  contact  so  widely 
displayed  among  Japanese  travellers  is  all  on  the  surface.  They 
are  very  guarded  in  their  expression,  and  an  effort  to  draw  put 
their  real  opinion  on  any  subject  is  more  likely  to  be  met  with  a 
quotation  from  some  poet  or  a  jesting  application  of  some  Japanese 
proverb.  It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  Japanese  of  the  lower  class 
are  skilled  in  such  diplomatic  fencing,  but  the  quality  goes  much 
farther  down  in  the  strata  o^  their  society  than  in  the  West. 
This  necessity  of  concealing-  nothing  and  hiding  everything 
(possible)  has  developed  in  the  Japanese  peasant  a  savoir  jaire, 
a  nimbleness  of  wit,  and  a' skill  in  turning  to  good  use  the  pro- 
tection of  set  forms  of  social  intercourse  that  puts  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  in  some  ways  in  advance  of  his  class  as 
found  anywhere  in  East  or  West. 

The  nature  of  the  country  assists  this  amalgamation.  It  is 
ideal  for  pedestrianism.  Indeed  in  many  places  in  the  interior  a 
horse  or  one's  legs  are  the  only  means  of  getting  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  railways  have 
widened  out  Japanese  commerce.  Previous  to  their  introduction 
a  journey;  of  any  length  was  only  taken  by  a  Japanese  for  pur- 
poses of  pilgrimage  or  sight-seeing  (JcembuUiC)  ;  or  if  the  merchant 
was  called  on  to  look  in  person  after  his  contracts  his  journey 
was  far  more  serious  than  a  journey  from  New  York  to  Charleston 
by  coach  over  the  bad  roads.  Only  therefore  to  be  undertaken 
for,  weighty  matters.  Under  such  conditions,  carried  out  with 
little  or  no  pressure  as  to  time  and  often  in  the  informal  character 
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of  a  foot  traveller,  these  journeys  in  Old  Japan  read  much  like 
the  description  of  a  holiday  outing.  Pedestrianism  was,  so  to 
speak,  one  of  the  outlets  of  their  aesthetic  and  religious  feelings. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  in  the  summer  season  the  roads  were  filled 
with  pilgrims  to  the  various  holy  places  of  Japan,  and  whether 
deserved  or  not  the  mission  was  a  guarantee  of  respect  to  this 
class  of  traveller.  Japanese  pilgrimages  lack  much  of  that 
earnestness  which  is  a  prominent  element  in  such  cases  in  the 
West.  They  favour  of  a  grand  holiday,  for  the  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  the  god  seems  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  fulfilling  a 
formula  than  with  any  deep  religious  sentiment.  Certain  good 
will  follow  the  observation,  but  the  omission  of  a  visit  to  tha 
shrine  or  a  series  of  these  shrines  does  not  weigh  heavily  upon 
them.  No' such  terrible  necessity  as  leads  pilgrims  in  Europe  to 
the  countless  difierent  shrines  where  the  ills  of  humanity  are 
supposed  to  be  miraculously  healed.  There  is  much  very  earnest 
prayer  to  supernatural  power  in  Japan,  but  it  is  rather  to  be 
found  at  the  local  temples  than  at  the  great  shrines  of  Ise  and 
Izumo,  Minobu  and  Zenkoji.  The  great  gods  are  a  little  fur  oflF 
to  the  Japanese  peasant.  His  local  divinity  possibly  can  pull 
the  local  wires  more  efiiciently  and  with  a  greater  personal 
interest,  and  perhaps  is  more  ready  to  pay  attention  to  his  prayers 
than  a  god  whose  ear  is  deafened  with  the  petitions  of  thousands. 
These  quiet  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the  divinity  are  constantly 
in  evidence  at  every  Japanese  temple.  But  the  other  worship, 
the  d-mairi  or  pilgrimage,  is  a  great  event,  a  holiday  event,  in 
the  life  of  every  peasant  if  he  can  manage  to  carry  it  out. 

Roadside  travel  is  not  confined,  however,  to  busincEs  and 
religion.  For  reasons  perhaps  the  same  as  found  with  his 
western  confrere — jjoetical  and  economical — the  Japanese  literary 
man  up  to  recent  times  travelled  largely  on  bis  legs.  Wherever 
he  went  he  found  an  appreciative  audience.  Poetry  has  sifted 
down  much  further  into  the  lower  strata  of  Japanese  life  than  in 
the  West.  It  has  always  been  a  passion,  almost  a  pastime,  even 
among  the  lower  classes.  Taking  the  analysis  of  it  given  by 
th6Se  who  have  made  it  a  study  the  form  seems  to  be  much  more 
confined  than  with  western  poetry.  It  is  unfortunately  restricted! 
The  form  is  all  important.  The  subject  matter  must  be  benti 
into .  very  narrow  limits.  To  the  westerner  this  gives  a  very 
Bi'echanical  look  to  a  Japanese  poem,  and  to  the  more  condensed 
forms  of  it-+respecially  the  Haika  or  seventeen  syllable  poem- 
it  has  introduced  an  element  of  the  conundrum  intolerable  tb 
many  western  minds.  The  conceit  wrapped  up  in  these  little 
poems  is '  often  most  beautiful.  To  the  Japanese  expert  who 
carries  around  a  key  to  the  many  forms  of  conventional  express 
sion  this  condensation  of  meaning  into  a  very  narrow  form  may 
be  an  object  of  admiration.  ^  Even  then  it  is  admitted  tha 
expression  is  often  obscure  and  gives  rise  to  controversy  over  the 
exact  meaning.  To  the  western  mind  this  simply  admits  that 
there  is  a  meaning  not  found  in  the  form  of  poetical  expression. 
Another  element^  entirely  apart  from  the  literary  element,  is 
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involved— the  riddle.  According  to  western  canotis  of  literary 
taste,  the  form  to  be  aimed  at  by  literature  is  conciseness  with 
clearness  of  expression,  and  obscurity  in  any  form  is  to  be 
Condemned.  However  this  Japanese  literature  of  form  took  a 
wide  range.  It  had  its  rules  and  its  conventions  well  under- 
stood by  its  devotees  and  its  more  ingenious  applications 
met, with  well  deserved  applause  from  a  ciiole  often  made  up  of 
travellers  brought  together  by  casual  circumstances  into  the 
shelter  of  a  tea-shed.  Just  such  an  incident  is  described  in  the 
life  of  Basho,  an  eighteenth  century  poet,  who  having  criticised 
6ne  of  these  Hailca  the  production  of  a  local  expert  and  one  of 
the  company  into  which  he  had  stumbled  in  his  endless  travels  in 
search  of  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  steel,  was  challenged  to  do 
as  well.  His  reply,  in  its  exactness  of  form  and  beauty  of 
thought,  at  once  showed  his  questioners  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  master  hand,  and  his  name  was  enough  to  at  once  place 
him  on  the  rustic  throne  of  the  little  knot  of  lUerateurs  gathered 
in  the  wayside  village.  Many  such  scenes  are  part  of  the  inci- 
dents of  this  not  very  strenuous  travelling  life.  A  people  not 
deeply  immersed  in  their  own  affairs,  to  whom  any  outlet  was 
forbidden  in  the  form  of  political  discussion,  naturally  turned  to 
such  neutral  subjects ;  and  poetry  and  literature  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  poetry  and  folklore  tales  among  the  lower  classes, 
added  zest  to  their  real  experiences  of  the  trials  and  often  positive 
dangers  of  their  journey..  The  author  of  the  "Hizakurige" 
drajvs  a  picture  of  the  Japanese  road  in  the  piping  days  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate — the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
\vhich  he  jots  down,  pen  in  hand,  as  he  rests  at  the  little  tea 
sheds.  A  picture  of  packmen  and  travellers  ;  the  former  jesting 
and  chaffering  with  each  other  while  their  sake  is  being  heated  up 
in  the  little  stone  bottles ;  the  latter  not  so  much  engaged  on  poems 
and  story  telling  as  in  disputes  over  coolie  hire.  Eiyara  !  At  last 
he  has  it  all  scribbled  down,  the  results  of  his  tramp  through  more 
than  fifty  towns  on  the  Tokaido.  Chattering  useless  talk  he  calls 
it ;  ;Swapping  lies  and  forced  puns  with  these  rough  travelling 
companions  ;  seeking  shelter  at  one  night  stands  where  pickled 
0ggs  and  rice  are  the  only  food,  and  in  which  maids  in  name 
only  seek  a  husband  for  the  night. .  Votaries  of  venal  love  and 
skilled  at  Cupid's  game  are  these  inri-mates  as  he  calls  them. 

Accustomed  to  but  little  privacy  in  ( h  3  home  it  can  be 
imagined  that  but  little  more  is  afforded  in  the  Japanese  inn. 
f  One  mat,  one  man  "  is  the  practical  rule  of  division  of  space. 
Only  carried  out,  of  course,  in  case  of  a  crush.  Having  another 
man  quartered  on  them  therefore  does  not  arouse  the  ire  it 
does  in  the  more  unsettled  parts  of  the  West.  Indeed  they  are 
only  charged^not  for  a  room — but  for  their  Jiatago,  lodging  and 
supply  of  food.  The  charges  are  quite  Irigh  enough  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view,  although  low  to  a  European  who,  how- 
ever, requires  different  treatment  and  therefore  pays  more  for  it. 
This  publicity  is  carried  still  further  in  the  bath.  This  is  a 
single  apartment,  sometimes  (not  often)  a  pool  of  hot  w^ater  larga 
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enough  to  sfccommodate  several  bathers  at  once.  There  is  an 
equal  indifference  in  Japan  as  to  the  naked  human  figure  as 
existed  in  Greece  in  olden  days.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  tlie 
country  districts  promiscuous  bathing  of  the  two  sexes  is 
practised,  but  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  bath  aud  a 
large  assembly.  The  rule  in  households  and  in  the  inns  is  to 
occupy  the  tub  in  turn,  and  the  hour  for  the  women  is  different — 
usually  after — that  of  the  men.  As  the  Japanese  wash  outside 
the  tub  and  only  use  it  for  the  pleasurable  stewing,  the  process  is 
at  least  as  cleanly  as  in  our  own  public  baths  where  the  pre- 
liminary process  of  washing  is  often  omitted  altogether.  But  we 
pan  understand  how  under  such  circumstances  of  eating,  sleeping^ 
drinking,  bathing,  and  living  together,  the  right  of  the  indivi  lual 
to  himself  is  not  understood.  That  the  western  system  is  in- 
finitely the  better  it  is  not  hard  to  see,  although  this  is  not  the 
place  to  develop  that  point.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  a 
sense  caution  as  to  one's  companions  is  less  needed  in  Japan  than 
in  Europe  and  America.  Be  it  said  with  limitations.  There  are 
also  Japanese  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  the  skill  of  these 
light  fingered  gentry  is  most  notable.  However  in  the  West  we 
stand  on  our  personal  privileges  and  we  find  the  support  of  our 
-fellow  public  in  doing  so.  Every  man  must  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  his  actions  towards  his  neighbour  and  the  authorities  are 
•not  going  to  shoulder  any  of  it  for  him.  We  all  pose  as  lambs  in 
this  ;World,  but  alas !  there  are  a  great  many  wolves  among  us ;  so 
skilfully  disguised  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  treat  all  the  public 
as  a  possible  enerny.  We  must  use  our  experience  in  determining 
the  actual  status  of  our  vis-a-vis  in  the  hotel  and  railway  carriage 
before  we  determine  on  even  the  most  casual  acknowledgment  of 
his  existence.  Not  so  in  Japan.  Here  every  man's  business  is 
"public  property,  and  especially  that  of  the  police.  Their  process 
is  summary  and  is  not  contingent  on  some  overt  act  committed. 
They  are  not  at  all  bashful  in  coming  forward  on  their  own 
initiative.  They  are  set  in  motion  by  the  unknown  and  are  not 
Jiampered  by  any  rights  of  the  individual  raised  against  the 
investigation  of  his  interests  and  purposes.  Any  rights  of  the 
individual  lie  in  subsequent  proceedings.  The  Japanese  police 
are  at  times  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  but  they  are  also  at  other 
times  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

This  miscibility  of  .the  Japanese  people  therefore  difiers  from 
guch  as  we  have  in  the  West,  especially  in  America.  Its  lines 
■are  predetermined,  and  therefore  this  wider  contact  of  the  peojile 
'simply  shows  them  the  same  picture  to  which  they  have  been 
everywhere  accustomed.  They  haye  little  to  learn  from  ejich 
other  where  they  all  think  on  the  same  limited  subjects  and  on 
the  same  lines.  The  miscibility  of  our  western  world  is  very 
different.  Every  variety  of  thought  is  brought  together,  but 
the  drift  is  not  toward  uniformity  but  toward  differentiation. 
This  is  simply  because  up  to  recent  times  we  have  been  giving 
greater  and  greater  reward  to  individual  powers.  To  conform  to 
H  model  is  to  stand  still.    The  object  is  to  improve  on  the  model 
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with  the  material  available,  and  to  grasp  the  reward  offered  for 
such  improvement.  In  this  sense  there  is  far  more  isolation  among 
the  thousand  and  more  people  gathered  together  in  one  of  our 
"  skyscrapers "  than  in  a  Japanese  town  with  its  business  and 
professional  men  scattered  over  a  square  mile  of  territory.  And 
yet  our  isolation,  our  leaving  the  individual  to  go  bis  own  way 
very  much  unrestrained,  influences  very  little  the  capability  of 
drill  in  the  t\70  men,  East  and  West.  There  can  be  no  greater 
contrast  found  than  that  between  the  self  poised,  concentrated, 
selfish  pierhaps,  American,  and  thoroughly  drilled  Japanese.  To 
outward  appearance  the  former  is  impatient  of  any  restraint^ 
occupied  simply  and  solely  with  himself  as  the  centre  of  his 
universe.  And  so  the  German,  and  Frenchman,  and  Bulgarian, 
and  Montenegrin  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  bim  and  predi6t  his 
downfall.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  turn  to  this  eastern  people 
■ — the  Japanese — for  an  example  of  a  well  drilled  peoples  Ho 
concentrated  is  their  mind  on  the  word  of  command  tliat  the 
whole  people  swing  as  one  man.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  tlie 
results  obtained  at  such  tremendous  cost  to  their  political  life 
are  as  good  as  those  shown  by  the  citizens^  of  the  western 
Republic  in  facing  such  national  disasters  as  have  taken  place 
at  Chicago,  Charleston,  and  recently  at  San  Francisco.  Long 
political  drill  has  taught  the  American  just  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  his  self-abnegation  for  the  public  service  has  never 
been  found  lacking  at  the  critical  point.  It  may  cost  a  little 
toore  to  get  the  machine  running  at  the  start,  but  there  is  nothing 
erratic  in  its  action,  and  the  price  paid  is  for  this  privilege  of 
non-interference.  One  item  of  interest  to  Japan  and  to  the 
Japanese  in  this  San  Francisco  disaster  was  the  test  niade  of  steel 
buildings.  Land  is  valuable  in  Japan  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  valuable,  and  in  a  country  of  earthquakes  the  question  of 
building  material  is  an  important  one.  The  steel  building  is  the 
solution  for  the  building  of  the  future.  Where  the  iron  is  to 
come  from  is  another  question.  It  cannot  be  obtained  at  home 
unless  the  Japanese  choose  to  make  the  "'at  home  "  apply  to 
Manchuria  and  its  great  dejDosits  of  Bessemer  ore. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  how  much  individuality  there  is  in 
a  landscape.  In  our  earliest  years  there  is  stamped  upon  the 
mind  certain  relations  existing  between  man  and  his  environ- 
nient  that  cling  to  us  as  long  as  we  live.  The  result  is  tliat  we 
transfer  these  earlier  impressions  to  all  our  subsequent  experiences, 
and  hence  chafe  more  or  less,  or  feel  at  ease,  according  as  ouf 
surroundings  correspond  to  our  prejudices.  This  translation  of 
mind  into  matter  is  racial,  not  local.  An  American  or  an 
Englishman  can  never  feel  toward  his  life  in  a  French  or  German 
town  or  village  exactly  as  the  native  feels.  No  matter  how  long 
he  lives  in  such  environment  he  is  always  a  foreigner.  We 
may  understand  such  life  but  we  lack  full  sympathy  with  it;  and 
in  the  contact  something  is  piissed,  comparable  to  that  subtle 
aroma  only  appreciated  by  the  expert.  There  is  something  in 
Moli^re  and  Balzac, only  grasped  by  the  .Frenchman ;  in  Goeth© 
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and  Scliillev  only  appreciated  by  the  German,  and  in  Shakespeare 
and  the  long  roll  of  our  Euglish  dramatists  and  novelists  only 
understood  by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We  are  curiously  creatures  of 
our  law  and  customs.  We  find  this  in  the  scenes  of  environ- 
ment portrayed  by  some  of  our  great  imaginative  word  painters. 
Take  the  opening  scene  of  "  Chuzzlewitt "  ;  the  late  fall  day,  the 
country  village,  the  deserted  street,  and  one  does  not  liave  to  go 
to  Amesbury  to  have  a  picture  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  abode.  We 
have  no  difficulty  not  only  in  understanding  but  in  transferring 
ourselves  bodily  into  the  action  of  the  plot  as  silent  onlookers  of 
its  action.*  And  whether  we  take  them  from  the  pages  of 
Dickens  describing  English  village  life,  or  the  pages  of  Bret 
Harte  describing  towns  of  the  Sierra  they  are  pages  of  our  owrt 
lives  into  which  is  intimately  woven  not  only  personality  but  en- 
vironment, the  scenery  being  of  as  much  importance  as  the  action. 
The  Oriental,  of  course,  has  the  same  feeling  toward  western  life. 
The  lack  of  that  "something"  which  is  really  its  essence.  But 
to  him  such  scenes  are  still  more  mental  conceptions.  We  of  the 
West  can  grasp  a  good  deal  of  the  continuity  of  that  life  which 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  past  of  nations  not  our  own  very 
kith  and  kin ;  not  only  from  partial  sympathy  but  from  relics  of 
that  continuity  held  up  before  our  eyes.  Europe  is  a  museum  of 
such  landmarks.  We  not  only  know  that  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
fought  their  battles  with  the  Eeformers  on  a  given  spot,  but  we 
have  the  church  and  square  before  our  eyes  where  their  rough 
riders  tossed  infants  on  their  spears  and  with  due  deliberation 
cut  the  throats  of  the  children  before  the  agonized  eyes  of  the 
parents.  The  only  difference  being  that  whereas  on  that  day  the 
square  ran  red  with  bloodj  to-day  the  sun  shines  on  a  busy  people 
passing  in  front  of  the  church  which  has  stolidly  and  indifferently 
■witnessed  both  the  scene  of  peace  and  that  of  bloodshed.  The 
western  niiiid  feels  this  lack  of  accentuation  in  the  eastern  scene. 
Our  own  local  histories  are  marked  in  this  positive  way  by  the  hand 
of  man.  A  historical  landscape  can  be  centred  in  an  old  house. 
A  clump  of  woods  may  be  cut  down,  a  hill  levelled  as  at  Water- 
loo, but  an  old  farm  house  at  Lia  Sainte  Haye  is  cherished  as  a 
living  witness  of  a  memorable. scene.  A  great  city  has  grown  up 
around  the  old  Chew  house  of  Germantown,  but  the  marks  of  the 
bullets  on  its  stones  recall  to  every  passer-by  the  darkest  days  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  landmarks  marking  every  scene 
of  man's  past  life  in  Europe  and  in  young  America  are  not  a 
feature  of  the  Japanese  landscape.  Literature  and  tradition 
mark  the  spots  of  their  past  history  without  any  indication  of  a 
possible  change  of  scene.  And  as  to  tradition  we  get  a  valuable 
hint  of  its  real  value  in  the  legends  which  spring  up  among  a 
people  who  have  once  been  the  greatest  in  the  world  The 
memoi'y  of  ancient  Rome  was  preserved,  not  among  the  Romans 
who  had  wrapped  that  past  in  the  most  absurd  stories  of  saints 

*  j^  subject  treated  scientifically  and  most  skillfully  by  Professor 
Baldwin  in  his  "Genetic  Logic."  See  more  particularly  the  Chapter 
"On  Meaning  "and  §  5  seq. 
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and  magicians',  but  among  outside  peoples  to  whom  was  due  tlie 
credit  of  the  revival  of  the  past.  Petrarch  who  visited  Rome  at 
a  time  when  the  story  of  the  past  had  aroused  an  interest  in.  all 
the  rest  of  Italy,  says  —  :  "  Who  to-day  is  more  ignorant  than  the 
citizens  of  Rome  of  the  matters  in  regard  to  Rome?  I  repeat 
with  unwillingness ;  in  no  other  place  is  Rome  less  understood 
than  in  Rome  itself."  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  gives  five  generaT 
tions  (two  centuries)  as  the  limit  to  whicli  tradition  can  carry 
any  ordinary  event  of  history.  A  confederation  or  a  genealogy 
may  carry  a  longer  life  in  man's  memory.  He  bases  this  opinion 
on  "  a  great  many  examples  in  America  and  elsewhere." 

But  on  the  whole  we  think  the  palm,  must  be  given  for 
interest  to  the  strong  individuality  of  the  westerner  brought  out 
by  circumstances.  Travel  necessarily  is  a  very  humdrum  affiiir. 
It  relates  to  the  personal  and  petty  interest  of  men  and  not  to  tlie 
striking  scenes  of  battles  and  sieges.  And  yet  it  commands. the 
attention.  Take  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  old  stage  coaching 
days.  We  have  a  little  republic,  with  a  coachman  as  president 
and  the  guard  as  executive,  and  the  general  public  often  called 
upon  to  actively  interfere  in  the  case  of  highwaymen;  a  break- 
down, or  when  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm  like  that  of  1836.  in  Eng- 
land the  whole  company  would  be  snowed  up  for  a  week  in  some 
country  inn.  We  have  exhibited  in  these  pictures  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  stage  company  a  whole  gamut  .'of  passions — bra- 
very, cowardice,  bragging,  resignation,  recrimination,  ingenuity, 
and  snivelling  incompetence.  "The  proper  istudy  of  mankind 
is  man "  saith  Pope,  but  if  our  company  when  snowed  in  were 
to  sit  down  in  Japanese  style  and  compose  poetry  and  tell 
stories  to  each  other,  the  conduct  on  all  sides  being  carefully 
maintained  within  the  regular  forms  set  for  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  life,  they  might  entertain  each  other  but  they  never 
would  entertain  us.  We  might  admire  the  self  control — ^^or  rather 
the  admirable  exhibition  of  social  drill — but  we  would  find  the 
week's  chronicle  very  poor  reading.  Indeed  it  ia  a  question 
whether  with  the  added  safety  of  our  modern  methods  of 
travelling  we  are  not  undergoing  some  loss.  We  are  begiunino' 
to  turn,  to  the  man  in  uniform  whenever  difficulties  arise. 
System  is  of  great  value  and  the  old  adage  "  too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth"  is  of  double  application  in  these  day  of  com- 
plicated methods ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  lose  entirely  our 
American  habit  of  largely  helping  ourselves  out  of  a  difficultyi 
The  peacefulness  of  Japanese  travel,  due  to  over-regulation,  has 
moulded  the  people  into  a  form  in  which  the  relations  of  life  go 
on  in  carefully  defined  paths  much  as  in  the  condensed  machinery 
of  a  watch.  '  Such  a  mechanical  structure  is  foreign  to  our  western 
ideas  or  wishes,  but  we  are  drifting  into  this  kind  of  formalism 
imposed  not  by  a  Government  but  by  ourselves,  and  which  leads 
in  the  end  to  the  same  result.  This  formalism  leads  us  to 
.conceal  the  self  under  one  social  veil ;  to  give  to  the  world  the 
results  not  the  methods  of  our  thought  and  action.  It  has  the 
same  drift  toward  one  dead  level  of  character,  for  the  enenfy 
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we  de^te  to  maintaining  tlie  social  Itevel  is  energy  lost  id 
developing  individuality.  In  spite  of  wliat  the  socialists  sayj 
individuality  means  evolution  and  progress.  Nothing  else 
answers  the  purpose.  One  feature  of  Japanese  politeness  is 
not  as  -well-controlled  as  it  might  be  ;  and  Boniface,  all  smiles 
on  the  surface,  displays  a  craft  or  naivete,  as  one  chooses 
to  regard  it,  that  is  not  without  its  amusing  or  annoying 
side.  Foreigners  are  troublesome.  They  expect  many  things 
that  would  require  no  little  ingenuity  to  supply  from  the  native 
material.  Boniface  dues  his  best  and  a  very  good  best  it  is, 
seeing  that  on  the  average  the  custom  of  the  foreign  traveller  i9 
too  small  to  be  any  object  to  him  ;  but  he  takes  advantage  of  his 
incomprehensible  language,  and  smiles  and  bows  and  gives  his 
opinion  of  "  things  in  themselves "  as  related  to  the  foreign 
stand  point  in  anything  but  Complimentary  terms.  Usually 
such  incidents  occur  under  conditions  in  which  the  Japanese 
innkeeper  has  good  ground  of  complaint  on  his  side,  but  therS 
ate  cases  where  they  are  entirely  gratuitous.  We  can  lecall 
George  Borrow's  experience  with  the  Welshman  who  expressed 
the  utmost  concern  in  English  and  made  fun  of  him  to  the  com- 
pany in  Welsh.  "  Dwy  o  iaith,  dwy  o  wyneb."  (Two  languages^ 
two  fiices)  "  said  George,  who  understood  Welsh  as  well  ds  his 
questioner.  George  had  ample  revenge  for  the  suspicious  Welsll^ 
men,  who  had  been  discussing  their  affairs  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  a  thing  they  would  liot  have  dreamed  of  doing  before  d 
8assenag  who  understood  their  language,  were  much  put  out  of 
countenance. 

The  fiauntings  signs  of  to-day,  displaying  the  picturesque 
Chinese  ideographs,  we  are  told  are  au  invention  of  modern 
Japan.  But  there  is  one  form  of  such  advertisement  that  must  be 
very  oldi  It  is  the  practice  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  to 
make  a  present  of  the  various  towels  they  receive  to  the  innS 
that  please  them.  Such  inns  have  an  array  of  these  towels 
strung  before  them,  nets  hung  out  so  to  speak  to  catch  other 
pilgrims,  their  number  testifying  to  the  good  entertainment 
accorded  by  the  inn.  These  ,Ja,panese  towels  recall  a  useful 
article  of  dress  which  they  resemble  much  in  size,  but  which 
in  Japan  is  a  modern  institution^-fche  handkerchief.  Iri  spite 
of  the  fact  that  handkerchiefs  are  a  staple  of  export  it  is  a 
manufacture  to  cater  to  foreign  taste.  The  Japanese  prefer  to 
use  soft  paper  for  the  Same  purpose  and  then  cast  it  awaji  The 
decidedly  filtliy  habit  of  Western  Society  caught  the  attention 
of  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  bitter  jesting  moods,  and  he  asks  why 
we  should  so  cherish  this  excrement  of  our  bodies  as  to  carefully 
provide  for  it,  wrapping  it  up  in  the  costliest  linen  ahd  then 
putting  it  away  about  our  persoiis.  The  criticism  is  a  just  one  j 
and  curiously  enough  this  decidedly  unpleasant  usage  that  we 
maintain  in  the  West  has  developed  into  a  great  elaboration 
of  what  can  be  a  very  costly  articlfe  used  for  a  vfery  trivial  hnd 
imetf  pUFpOs '.  The  Japanese  toWels,  as  substitutes  f(rr  tlie  more 
necessary  uses  of  the  bath  or  miscellaneous  cleaning,  are  cheap 
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but  always  artistic,  and  tHeir  display  before  the  inns  is  of  course 
in  this  immaculate  condition.  The  towels  and  the  advertisements 
of  to-day  have  the  duty  of  relieving  to  some  extent  the  deadly 
sameness  of  Japanese  towns.  But  on  the  whole  this  sameness, 
going  back  through  the  ages,  is  not  without  value.  We  may  get 
tired  of  the  monotonous  Japanese  vista  presented  alike  by  town 
and  country,  the  sameness  of  this  generation  to  the  generation 
preceding,  but  it  has  made  the  task  easier  of  reconstructing  the 
past. .  There  is  real  difficulty  in  calling  up  any  past  merely  from 
description.  The  reconstruction  of  even  tlie  most  complete  of 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  is  to  some  extent  guess  work,  and  actuality 
is  still  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  softened  lines  of  a  photograph. 
As  to  the  life  of  early  days,  the  physical  appearance  of  its  streets, 
its  blind  alleys  and  narrow  passageways,  these  were  too  common- 
place to  deserve  anything  but  the  most  casual  mention.  It  is 
only  under  stress  of  some  great  public  festival  or  public  emeute 
that  these  streets  appear  alive  to  us,  and  then  only  behind  the 
living  interest  which  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  canvas.  In 
fact  it  is  only  during  some  such  terrible  scene  as  the  sack  of  a 
town — the  scene  of  hunter  and  hunted — ^that  the  walls  and  narrow 
streets  and  steep  stair  ways  of  the  tall  houses  stand  out  clear  to 
us ;  that  real  life  is  given  to  these  mute  walls  limned  for  lis  by 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age.  But  their  influence  on  the  lives 
of  that  day,  and  their  influence  on  our  lives  to-day  can  be  traced 
from  stage  to  stage — not  in  one  continuous  line,  for  evolution  can 
only  hand  down  through  the  uncertainties  of  time  those  inter- 
mediate types  whose  numbers  ensure  their  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  records,  points  of  pause  in  tlie  record;  So  in  Japan.  'J'he 
openness  of  public  life  in  these  inns  and  on  these  highways  has 
done  its  part  too ;  not  in  differentiating  the  type  but  in  keeping 
the  siiigle  model  constantly  in  front  of  its  people  wherever 
they  moved. 


§  4. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen  points  the  finger  of  scorn  and  wrath  at 
Julian  for  appropriating  the  Christian  idea  of  hospices,  by  which 
communication  betvreen  the  diflerent  little  communities  was 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  circulation  of  the  faithful  both  in  coin 
and  person  greatly  comforted.  The  worthy  but  hasty  tempered 
bishop  was  right  in  his  general  application  but  ^decidedly  wrong 
in  the  particular  application.  The  quick  witted  emperor 
grasped  this  idea  of  bringing  about  unity  among  the  faithful 
by  keeping  them  together  and  ministering  at  the  same  time 
to  Iheir  personal  comfort,  and  Gregory  is  properly  enraged 
at  him  for  stealing  this  card  out  of  his  ecclesiastical  book 
and  putting  it  to-  the  scandalous  uses  of  a  pagan  propagapda. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  for  ages  the  heathen  temples  had 
served  an  analogous  purposes.     Many  of  them  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  were  hospitals  in  which  patients  came  to  reside  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Most  of  these  patients  were  good  pay  to  the 
temples  and  to  the  attending  physicians  who  were  often  priests 
of  the  temple.  Free  beds,  however,  were  common,  as  also  endow- 
ments to  the  temple  for  free  service  to  poor  patients.  The 
connection  between  the  hospice  and  religion  was  particularly 
close  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  are  countries 
in  which  this  connection  between  the  public  service  and  the 
Church  is  still  maintained.  A  genuine  public  service  early 
appeared  in  the  form  of  almshouses  and  other  relief  for  poor 
bedesmen  supported  by  private  donors.  England's  codified  law 
for  poor  relief  dates  from  1601 ;  previous  legal  enactment, 
although  going  back  to  Saxon  times,  being  mainly  directed 
towards  regulating  vagrancy.  France  never  had  a  poor  law  but 
relied  on  private  philanthropy  and  some  few  state  institutions  to 
take  its  place.  The  communes  had  no  general  relief  for  the 
worthy  poor,  and  legal  enactment  was  all  directed  towards 
licensing  the  beggars  (the  really  helpless)  and  suppressing  the 
sturdy  vagrants.  As  has  been  said,  the  Japanese  temples  have 
long  performed  a  service  akin  to  that  complained  of  by  Bishop 
Gregory  in  his  "  Invective."  They  have  taken  care  of  the  crowds 
thronging  in  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine,  and  still  maintain  the 
custom  to-day.  In  both  cases  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  nothing 
is  lost  by  the  custom.  The  early  Church  sheltered  the  brother, 
but  the  brother  was  expected,  not  specifically  invited,  to  con- 
tribute according  to  his  ability.  The  legend  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  is  a  classic  instance  of  this  ecclesiastical  "squeeze;" 
a  pointed  reminder  to  recalcitrants. 

Japanese  highways  have  had  another  particularly  practical 
application.  -As  elsewhere  they  have  been  the  scene  and  the 
means  of  Japanese  warfare.  From  their  very  nature  much  of  this 
warfare  was  of  the  nature  of  personal  encounter  at  close  quarters. 
But  military  science  reached  a  high  stage  of  development  among 
the  Japanese,  and  their  professional  soldiers  have  had  but  to  give 
wider  extension  to  principles  already  thoroughly  familiar  to 
them.  Both  horse  and  foot  were  used  in  Old  Japan,  the  war 
horse  being  a  matter  of  particular  care  to  the  knight.  Tlie 
samurai  were  carefully  graded  as  to  who  had  and  who  had  not 
the  right  to  figure  on  horseback.  The  nature  of  the  country 
floes  not  admit  of  a  wide  use  of  large  masses  of  cavalry ;  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  covered  with  great  forests, 
and  the  poor  means  of  communication  made  flanking  operations 
difficult.  Frontal  attacks,  therefore,  which  are  a  common 
feature  of  their  battles — as  of  the  battle  fought  by  lyeyasu 
before  Osaka — made  Japanese  warfare  a  costly  business  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  where  firearms  were  but  little  used  or  not 
used  at  nil  and  men  trusted  mainly  to  skillful  use  of  their 
swords..  There  were  also  castles  to  be  stormed,  and  even  such 
a  great  pile  as  Hideyori's  fortress  at  Osaka  fell  when  its 
pioats  had  been  filled  in  with  the  fascines.  Sometimes  the 
remedy  was  a  long  and  tedious  siege  only  rendered  successful  by 
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gome  engineering  device,  the  oifspring  of  a  military  brain  of  tlie 
first  order,  as  tliat  of  Hideyoslii  before  Takamatsu.  Natuially 
there  were  all  kinds  of  obstruction  to  travel  in  these  daya 
Barriers  were  built  across  the  main  roads,  and  at  these  barriers 
passports  had  to  be  presented  for  inspection.  Almost  at  the  time 
•yeheii  Perry  was  knocking  at  the  gates  we  have  a  record  of  this 
restrietion  against  movement.  An  old  peasant  sought  redi'eas 
for  his  wrongs  only  to  get  into  greater  trouble.  An  agent  in 
search  of  material  for  the  Yoshiwara  near  Yedo  liad  induced  him 
to  bring  his  two  grand  daughters  from  his  home  in  the  mountains 
ofKiitoYedo.  They  were  smuggled  out  of  their  home  district 
by  mountain  paths  and  brought  north  with  the  idea  (in  the  old 
man's  head)  of  getting  the  girls  into  service  in  Yedo ;  and  it  was 
the  nature  of  the  service  or  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff  to  realize 
that  brought  the  affair  to  light.  They  all,  of  course,  had  fallen 
into  the  most  absolute  bondage  to  their  master,  tlxe  girls  as  Joro 
and  the  old  man  as  dependent  on  their  earnings.  The  deceit 
used,  and  apparently  his  ignorance,  enabled  the  venerable  man 
to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  leaving  his  district 
without  permission.  Properly  speaking  he  should  have  been  put 
to  death.  A  strong  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  really  attached  to  a  fief;  were,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  im^ 
provemeuts  that  went  with  it  as  it  passed  from  one  lord  to  another. 
The  system  of  registration  was  therefore  necessary.  The  same 
system  long  prevailed  in.Europe ;  and  when  man  was  released  from 
attachment  to  the  soil  it  was  long  retained,  even  in  America  and 
Epgland,  as  a  police  measure.  In  the  American  Colonies  it  was 
necessary  for  the  labourer  or  serving  man  to  have  a  master  ready 
to  stand  as  security  foj  his  good  behaviour.  Such  regulations 
were  particularly  drastic  in  New  England.  America  and 
England  to-day  are  practically  the  only  countries  which  all&w 
freedom  of  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
stinginess  which  refuses  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  rural 
police  is  leading,  in  America,  to  a  curtailment  of  this  right 
through  local  laws  passed  against  tramps.  The  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  petty  official  or  magistrate  to  fine  and 
imprison  strangers  is  out  of  all  proportion  to.  the  offence.  A 
man  on  foot  in  a  poor  coat  and  without  the  price  of  a  meal  has 
short  shrift  with  these  worthies,  who  from  education  and  class 
prejudice  are  little  likely  to  give  the  case  much  consideration, 
especially  where  they  are  allowed  to  use  such  labour  on  the  country 
roads.  If  the  man  can  find  friends  and  prove  the  innocence  of 
his  intentions  the  law  is  so.loosely  drawn  and  the  power  given 
to  these  officials  is  so  wide  that  there  is  no  remedy  against  them- 
and  the  victim  accepts  the  ten  days  or  the  month's  imprison-- 
ment,  and  is  glad  to  escape  to  other  quarters.  Then  we  hear  of 
the  energetic  official  who  has  rid  the  country  of  tramps — at  the 
cost  of  grossly  trampling  on  the  rights  of  another,  who  has  had 
the  Imcury  of  a  technical  chance  of  appeal  and  a  hearing  by  th» 
time  he  has  served  his  term.  The  farmer  is  hardly  to  be 
bkm,ed.     Outrages  do  occur  which  it  is.  the  business  of  th^comi 
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munity  foi  siippress,.  biit  the  community  leaves  it  to  him,  and  liis 
powers  of  distinction  are  not  great.  Meanwhile  it  is  another 
uail  in  the  coffin  of  that  freedom  of  the  individual  which  we 
have  gone  to  such  cost  in  past  years  to  enlarge,  The  question 
has  t^ken  on  a  new  interest  in  recent  years  in  vagrant  laws 
directed  against  the  negro  population  of  the  southern  states  of 
America.  The  negro  having  been  disfranchised  and  class 
government  substituted  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  tliat 
su^h  laws  would  be  administered  against  the  negro  and  to 
fUiiiiitnin  a  form  of  state  slavery  allowed  by  several  southern 
states  in  the  letting  out  of  criminal  labour  to  contractors.  The 
claim  that  the  negro  is  not  wanted  in  tlie  South,  and  that  he  can 
go  when  and  where  he  wants  and  the  sooner  the  better,  is  a 
specious  one ;  as  the  treatment  meted  out  to  more  than  one  con- 
tractor in  search  of  black  labour  has  repeatedly  shown.  There 
is  no  wish  or  intention  to  let  the  negro  go.  The  supervision  of 
the  white  man  by  the  authorities,  if  unfamiliar  to  Americans 
and  English,  is  familiar  enough  elsewhere.  France  and  Germany 
and  continental  Europe  generally  make  no  pretence  at  any  such 
■freedom.  The  citizen  is  the  soldier,  always  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  And  the  same  supervision  is 
carried  out  in  reference  to  the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

There  is  another  form  of  public  service  attached  to  the  high- 
ways, and  one  that  has  been  brought  home  very  directly  to  the 
people  affected  by  it.  Public  and  private  business  passed  over 
the  great  Roman  highways  and  one  of  the  most  important  was 
the  Post.  This  strictly  speaking  was  a  purely  Government 
affair,  whether  engaged  in  forwarding  messages  or  supplies,  or 
in  forwarding  officials  on  public  business.  Its  privileges  later 
were  grossly  abused  and  its  facilities  were  largely  turned  to  the 
private  uses  of  individuals.  A  great  establishment  W!is  main- 
ta,ined:,  much  of  it  on  paper  only,  the  actual  number  of  animals 
in  use  being  put  to  such  unremitting  service  that  the  whole  stock 
T7as  chronically  on  the  point  of  a  breakdown.  The  Post  of 
feudal  Europe  maintained  the  same'  aloofness  from  private 
interests  and  was  subject  to  the  same  iabuse  of  its  privileges.  The 
granting  of  monopolies  to  forwarding  companies  in  the  seven- 
teeoth  and  eighieenth  centuries  was  a  step  toward  providing 
for  the  interests  of  growing  commerce  by  a  medium  better 
adapted  than  the  wallet  of  the  casual  merchant.  To-day 
Government  has  only  taken  over  part  of  the  carrying  business; 
adding  to  the  forwarding  of  its  oivn  despatches  that  particular 
(and  compulsory)  branch  known  as  the  Post--— post  office — and 
dealing  only  with  correspoadence  or  packages  relating  to  corres- 
pondence. This  is  a  police  measure  as  much  as  for  the  general 
convenience  of  the  public.  Up  to  recent  times  ther-efor©  the 
tertdency  of  western  Governments  has  been  to  withdraw  from  all 
connection  with  questions  of  transportation,  leaving  that  to- the 
facilities  afforded  by  private  enterprise.  The  actual  forwarding" 
even  of  the  Post  being  contracted  for  with  the  common  carrier. 
Even  where  the  common  carrier  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
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State  this  distinction  exists  in  fact  and  in  the  limitation  of  the 
postal  facilities.  It  is  indeed  possible  in  some  countries  to  send 
a  grand  piano  by  post,  but  the  freight  cost  in  such  cases 
discriminates  against  the  Post.  Public  ownership  of  the  common 
carrier  has  not  been  such  an  undisguised  advantage  to  the 
community  at  large.  This  is  perhaps  illustrated  where  recently 
the  transportation  facilities  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States,  where  private  enterprise  has  been 
given  full  swing,  has  driven  the  cost  for  freight  traffic  ^er  mile 
far  below  that  found  on  the  State  owned  railways  of  Germany 
and  France.  Cost  and  comfort  of  the  passenger  traffic  shows 
the  same  ratio.  Nearly  every  improvement  of  value  has  had  its 
initiative  in  the  United  States.  Corridor  cars,  sleeping  cars, 
dining  cars,  questions  of  speed  and  ventilation,  of  heating)  of 
continuous  air  brakes,  and  the  vestibule  system  which  brings 
the  whole  train  into  one  solid  mass  with  so  much  added  resistance 
to  shock  and  diminution  of  risk,  all  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
United  States.  About  the  only  originality  to  be  granted  to  the 
European  engineer  is  perfection  in  block  signalling  which  their 
crowded  traffic  over  short  lines  makes  a  pressing  question.  Far 
more  so  than  in  America  where  the  questions  of  separate 
trackage  and  an  elaborate  system  of  signalling  must  bear  a 
certain  ratio  between  cost  of  installation  and  danger  of  accident 
with  its  resulting  damage  suits.  The  elaborate  system  needed 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large 
cities,  if  made  compulsory  on  trunk  lines  and  across  the  great  plains 
of  the  West,  would  have  meant  no  railway  building  .unless  at 
Government  expense,  which  simply  means  no  building  until  the 
traffic  is  there  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bill.  The  result  of 
Government  ownership  of  railways  can  be  seen  from  Germany 
to  New  Zealand.  In  Germany,  improvement  and  extension  is 
due  to  military  necessity  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  this 
necessity ;  which  perhaps  is  fortunate  or  otherwise  they  would 
not  advance  at  all.  Just  as  in  New  Zealand  they  are  using 
stock  and  methods  '-good  enough,"  but  that  make  it  a  delightful 
country  for  those  to  travel  in  who  have  forgotten  what  the  make 
uj)  of  a  train  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Japan  up  to  forty  years  ago  was  very  vitally  coucerned 
with  the  Post,*  as  the  term  is  used  in  its  old  sense.  Where 
there  is  a  privileged  caste  they  will  usually  find  means  to  travel 
at  the  public  expense  and  at  the  public  crib ;  and  the  amount  of 
corvee  labour  the  unfortunate  peasant  was  called  upon  to  perform 
in  forwarding  worthless  or  useless  daimyo  was  enormous.  Up  to 
the  past  year  the  Post  in  its  modern  sense  has  had  the  same 
meaning  as  in  England  and  America,  and  the  transportation 
service  was  left  largely  to  private  enterprise  hampered  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  not  overscrupulous  and  irresponsible  bureaucracy 
could  at  any  time  engage  them  in  a  competition  ruinous  to  both 

*  A  post  Bervioe  between  Japan  and  Korea  is  mentioned  by  a 
Chinese  chroniole  as  existing  as  early  as  the  Second  century  A.D. 
That  is  a  messenger  service. 
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but  far  more  so  to  tlicm.  Under  such  conditions  Japanese  railway 
enterprise  did  all  that  could  be  expected  in  a  country  which  had 
to  develop  its  system,  importing  at  first  all  the  finished  material. 
Energy  has  therefore  been  mainly  directed  to  such  development 
and  extension,  with  less  regard  to  improvement  of  the  public 
service  which  was  also  a  matter  of  less  pressure  on  account  of  thei 
structure  of  the  country,  competition  being  practically  cut  off  by 
lack  of  room  for  the  two  competitors.  There  is  some  excuse — ' 
indeed  it  is  the  only  excuse — for  the  recent  action  of  the  Japanese 
Government  in  taking  over  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 
Military  efficiency  requires  high  efficiency  in  the  railway  service, 
and  this  is  only  ensured  by  competition.  This  competition  is 
not  likely  to  spring  up  in  Japan.  The  public  at  large  also  are 
not  likely  to  profit  by  government  ownerslaip,  thef  only  legitimate 
aim  of  which  can  be  this  increase  in  miilitary  efficiency.  Govern- 
ments move  no  more  quickly  to  lower  freight  rates  than  a  private 
company,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue  is  quicker  to 
Catch  the  ear  of  the  Diet  than  increased  service  to  the  public 
and  perliaps  the  necessity  of  additional  taxes.  Any  surplus  is 
more  likely  to  give  rise  to  further  expenditure  than  to  reduction 
of  taxation. 


§5 

Sumptuary  laws  were  as  numerous  in  Japan  as  in  Europe, 
and  more  rigidly  enforced.  The  laws  promulgated  by  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate  were,  however,  in  the  first  instance  caste 
laws,  and  in  the  second  instance  directed  to  preventing  extrava- 
gance among  the  lower  classes.  This  last  was  of  the  more 
importance  as  the  Government  took  largely  of  what  the  peasants 
did  not  spend.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  these  latter 
should  maintain  their  efficiency — represented  by  their  average 
income — and  not  run  into  extravagance  and  debt.  Everything 
therefore  was  minutely  regulated  as  to  what  they  should  wear 
and  eat,  and  even  to  the  presents  they  should  give  and  receive  at 
their. festivals  of  birth  and  marriage.  Cotton  coarse  and  fine, 
even  children's  playthings  were  carefully  specified.  With  the 
upper  class  the  policy  was  just  the  reverse  and  expenditure  was 
not  by  any  means  regulated  by  a  man's  income ;  by  a  beautiful 
dispensation  of  inconsistency  the  Government  felt  bound  to 
encourage.  In  Europe  they  were  not  troubled  by  inconsistencies, 
but  they  had  the  weaker "  and  more  ingenious  sex  to  deal  with. 
What  was  the  Florentine  magistrate  to  say  when  the  fair  dame, 
cited  into  his  court  for  having  a  head-dress  of  cost  far  beyond 
any  allowable  limit  to  any  income  of  her  husband  or  her 
country's  laws,  calmly  pleaded  that  it  was  not  a  head-dress  but  a 
mantle— -and  proved  it,  sartorially.  Alter  the  laws  as  they 
might  there  were  too  many  married  men  at  the  council  board  to 
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make  it  possible  or  safe  to  reilder  a  cotitrary  decision.  In  Japad 
this  interference  with  personal  habits  is  by  no  taeans  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Legally  it  lasted  down  to  the  present  era  of  Meiji.  It 
is  just  as  strong  to-day,  by  centuries  of  training  and  force  of 
public  opinion,  as  it  ever  was ;  but  this  long  heredity  makes 
young  Japan,  trained  on  the  military  model,  feel  the  yoke  very 
little.*  And  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  entirely  freed 
ourselves  in  the  west.  AVe  have  on  the  statute  books  the  so  called 
"blue  laws,"  not  only  unrepealed  but  spasmodically  in  force 
where  peoples'  thoughts  cover  a  wide  range  and  some  crank 
js  always  to  be  found  who  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  to-'day 
and  asks  their  enforcement.  But  there  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
element  in  these  old  unrepealed  laws.  There  is  always  a  class  of 
people  of  limited  ideas  whose  object  is  to  force  their  ideas  on  the 
public  at  large,  and  if  they  can  make  use  of  one  of  these 
anachronisms  instead  of  giving  their  idea  a  thorough  thrashing 
out  before  the  people  they  are  only  too  glad  to  accept  the 
repressive  measure  at  hand  no  matter  how  different  the  otiginal 
rationale  of  its  imposition.  These  people  could  do  little  damage, 
and  the  enforcement  sometimes  means  the  legal  retirement  of  the 
old  time  legislation.  But  they  find  to-day  support  among  another 
class  whose  whole  system  is  bound  up  in  forcible  contribution — 
what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "  involuntary  co-operation."  The  more 
the  public  is  accustomed  to  repressive  legislation,  the  more  the 
individual  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  social  aggregate,  the 
easier  will  become  the  acceptance  of  their  ideas  which  are 
primarily  based  on  such  repression.  They  have  found  the  ground 
prepared  for  them  in  continental  Europe  by  the  system  of  military 
conscription.  Individualist  America  distorts  their  ideas  out  of 
all  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock  and  American  Socialism  is 
so  different  from  the  original  German  and  French  Socialisnl 
that  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  And  the  difference  is  widening. 
The  cloven  hoof  appears  in  the  denial  of  the  right  of  inheritance. 
American  Socialism  to-day  advocates  most  of  the  schemes  of 
"  amelioration  "  and  "  regulation  "  advocated  in  economic  citcleS, 
although  they,  must  recognize  that  their  own  only  hope  is  not  in 
"  amelioration  "  but  in  exaggeriation. 

Alcohol  and  the  Excise  is  one  of  these  questions  of  sumptuary 
legislation  confronting  Governments  of  the  present  day,  and 
bristling  all  over  with  the  difficulties  usually  involved  where 
the  passions,  prejudices,  and  conveniences  of  men  are  factors. 
There  is  a  small  but  growing  circle  of  dispassionate  observers 
who  are  adopting  the  view  supported  by  modern  science,  that 
alcohol  has  no  place  in  the  social  economy  except  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  in  which  it  has  a  very  wide  application.  Like 
mustard  it  is  for  external  use.     Its  value  as  a  food  is  an  exploded 

*  A  recent  instance  is  of  a  man  seized  and  searched  by  a  police- 
man whose  eye  had  Singled  him  out  in  the  crowd  as  dressed  beydnd 
his  Station.  The  policeman  was  right.  A  number  Of  stolen  watches 
were  found  in  the  ample  sleeves  of  his  kimono  and  he  promptly 
confessed.  .  _ 
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theory,  and  its  value  as  a  stimulant  hiainly  lies  ih  the  fact  that 
it  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  layman  than  some  of  the 
other  more  energetic  poisons  which  should  only  be  administered 
Under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  The  nature  of  the  evil  is  too 
patent  to  escape  the  most  casual  observer.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  of  all  products,  natui^al  and  artificial,  alcohol  has  done 
more  injury  to  man  than  any  other ;  and  to  its  widespread  use  as 
a  beverage  a  great  part  of  the  poverty  and  misery  can  be 
attributed.  Physiologically  it  acts  on  the  circulation,  but  this 
increase  of  blood  pressure  is  inevitably  followed  by  reaction.  At 
best,  the  powers  of  the  individual  are  rendered  uneven,  the 
Explosion  of  nervous  energy  being  followed  by  a  necessary  period 
of  depression  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
poison  absorbed  and  the  tolerance  of  the  system.  Unfortunately 
the  heightened  sense  of  vitality  due  to  increased  circulation  gives 
rise  to  pleasurable  excitement.  The  drug  itself  is  an  acquired 
taste,  but  the  almost  instantaneous  action  on  the  circulation  haS 
brought  about  that  association  of  ideas  in  which  man's  palate 
works  by  anticipation  and  confuses  the  pleasurable  effect  with 
the  cause.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  old  toper  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  most  scientific  concoction  of  succinic,  malic,  and  butyric 
ethers — minus  the  alcohol.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
turn  from  it  in  disgust — no  matter  how  much  "  science "  he 
really  does  get  in  mixtures  over  the  "  bar."  Place  ten  bottles  of 
beer  before  the  average  drinker  and  he  will  have  little  trouble  in 
disposing  of  the  whole  at  a  modest  sitting.  Place  ten  bottles  of 
one  of  those  mixtures  of  sugar,  water,  and  "  spices,"  known  as 
"soft  drinks,"  before  the  most  enthusiastic  of  temperance 
advocates,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  get  beyond  the  third 
bottle.  Indeed  the  nasty  Roman  convenience — the  voniitormm-^ 
Would  be  rnore  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  last  case  than  in  the 
fll-at.  Many  men  therefore  reach  by  a  different  road  the  goal  aimed 
at  by  the  Prohibitionists  and  would  relegate  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
the  pharmacopoeia  and  and  the  factory,  liut  the  question  is  nbt 
one  of  cold  dispassionate  science  or  for  the  well  intentioned  crank 
to  deal  with,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  usually  been  of  that- 
misdirected  kind  which  run  counter  to  all  human  prejudices  by' 
ttying  to  make  men  good  by  means  of  legislation.  The  dangerous 
nature  of  alcohol  has  always  been  recognized.  Even  the  rnost 
primitive  peoples  have  sought  to  secure,  if  not  its  absence  from  the 
council  chamber,  at  least  that  affairs  shall  be  debated  both  drunk 
and  sober ;  usually  in  that  sober  stage  following  a  debauch  in 
which  they  seemed  to  recognize  a  value  in  its  sense  of  depression. 
Stable  and  civilized  Government,  ancient  and  modern,  has  of 
Course  taken  a  far  more  positive  stand  ;  and  in  times  of  disorder 
the  first  move  has  been  to  close  the  wine  shops. 

Recognizing — as  we  all  do — the  immense  evil  caused  by  the 
H(i[UOr  traffic  the  prohibitionist  crmpaign  against  it  is  based  on 
nioral  grounds.  There  is  no  denying  his  philanthropic  motives, 
dnd  there  is  no  denying  the  good  grounds  on  which  those  motives 
ate  based.      But   the   prohibitionist   is   rare  Who  can  see  any' 
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difficulties  in  the  road.  He  is  blind  as  a  bat  to  all  teaching  of 
experience  past  and  present  in  reference  to  human  nature.  He 
has  one  remedy — force.  His  arguments  are  so  overwhelming  in 
his  own  opinion  that  when  men  cannot  be  made  to  see  and  apply 
them  they  must  be  forced  to  do  so.  Now  the  evils  of  alcohol  in 
individual  cases  are  not  so  plain  to  first  sight.  Alcohol  is  useless, 
and  is  in  a  general  sense  a  poison — an  entirely  modern  view ; 
but  it  is  a  very  slow  poison.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  habitual  drinkers  acquire  such  tolerance  to  it  of  their 
systems  that  it  does  not  appreciably  injure  them  at  all.  Probably 
ninety  per  cent  of  that  ninety  per  cent,  calmly  considering  the 
evidence  for  and  against,  would  say  that  the  risk  of  injury 
was  so  slight  that  balancing  the  actual  pleasure  they  received 
from  the  use  of  liquor  they  preferred  to  accept  the  risk. 
Here  the  prohibitionist  steps  in  with  his  moral  grounds. 
"But  you  have  no  moral  right  to  imperil  the  good  of  this 
remaining  ten  per  cent,"  usually  mixing  his  arguments  with 
theological  data  which  anything  but  add  to  their  strength. 
The  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  of  half  a  dozen  creeds  who  like 
their  tipple  would  not  give  his  "  dam "  for  the  drunken  tinker 
of  an  opposite  creed.  In  fact  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would 
regard  his  lack  of  self  control  as  due  to  his  heterodox  opinions. 
And  on  broad  ethical  grounds  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
are  right.  Every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Society 
holds  up  a  mirror  in  which  he  can  see  and  follow  the  ideal  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  It  is  for  society  to  draw  the  line  at  which  the 
action  of  the  individual  imperils  that  ideal.  Then  it  exercises 
restraint,  and  eliminates  him  or  shuts  him  up  if  necessary. 

Now  the  highest  type  of  modern  society  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  go  to  the  deuce  if  he  wishes.  This  is  based  on 
the  growing  recognition  of  natural  law  in  man's  development  as 
well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  nature.  It  seems  hard  not  to 
bolster  up  the  incapable,  but  the  experience  of  the  ages  has 
taught  everyone  but  the  socialist  that  the  safety  of  society  lies  in 
this  self  elimination.  Savage  races  whose  resources  are  limited 
are  accustomed  to  bluntly  put  their  weaker  members  to  death, 
either  actually  by  a  knock  on  the  head  or  indirectly  by  abando  n- 
ing  them  to  starvation.  Modern  society  practically  is  forced  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  salvation  of  the  race.  Any  other 
course  is  the  true  race  suicide;  and  all  the  efforts  involved 
in  the  schemes  of  modern  socialism  to  avoid  it  run  against  this 
rock  of  a  natural  law.  It  is  the  shock  given  to  really  kind  hearts 
when  the  veil  is  stripped  from  this  hideous  truth  that  gives  any 
strength  to  these  schemes  for  amelioration.  Man  has  had  it  so 
ingrained  into  him  by  centuries  of  theological  training  that  he 
instantly  rebels  against  this  steady  law  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest "  which  he  sees  going  on  in  its  crudest  form  in  plant 
and  animal  life.  He  seeks  a  means  to  withdraw  himself  from 
its  pperatiou,  not  recognizing  that  he  is  redistributing  the  burden 
at  the  cost  of  the  race.  But  modern  society  has  done  more 
than  simply  recognize  the  existence  of  this  natural  law  applied 
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to  man.  It  recognizes  that  its  salvation  depends  on  progress, 
and  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  individual.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  the  worthy  baker  and  candle  stick  maker  to  sit  under 
theological  dogma  on  Sunday,  and  be  taught  that  all  this  tale  of 

E regression  is  a  conceit  of  men  without  the  true  light  and  who 
ut  think  themselves  wise.  It  is  quite  po.?sible  for  them  to 
believe  that  one  set  of  animal  life  was  created  after  another,  the 
whole  preceding  life  being  cruelly  wiped  out  by  a  catastrophe 
and  at  the  wave  of  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  deity.  Apply 
such  doctrine  to  man's  progress  and  a  protest  is  at  once  raised. 
Say  that  man's  progress  is  to  be  obtained  by  wiping  out  the 
present  race,  root  and  branch,  and  creating  a  new  one ;  and  they 
would  cry  out  against  such  a  God.  And  the  first  thing  they 
would  point  to  would  be  the  progress  men  have  made,  from  the 
condition  of  savages  to  the  use  of  electric  light,  and  prayer 
meetings,  and  "  yellow  "  newspapers,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
one  and  only  true  God.  And  in  the  last  case  the  acquaintance 
claimed  often  savours  of  impudence,  and  with  small  regard  to 
"  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  %  orkers 
of  iniquity."  Man's  whole  daily  life  teaches  him  this ;  the  value 
of  ideas  given  out  by  individual  men.  The  result  of  his  increased 
knowledge  has  indeed  placed  him  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  He  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  progress,  the  disaster  involved  in 
stagnation,  and  the  material  evils  always  accompanying  poverty. 
There  is  no  compromise  possible  here;  the  only  resource  is  an 
amelioration  which  has  to  be  carefully  measured  out  so  as  not  to 
compromise  that  delicate  balance  on  which  progress  depends. 
Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  are  confronted  with  this  terrible, 
dilemma,  but  they  rarely  recognize  it ;  or  regard  it  as  a  hideous 
painted  screen  to  be  torn  down  from  in  front  of  the  promised 
land  of  their  dreams.  They  are  usually  men  of  a  single  idea. 
The  slow  action  of  natural  law  is  beyond  their  ken.  A  campaign 
of  education  with  them  has  for  its  object  to  get  a  law  on  the 
statute  book  by  the  action  of  a  tidal  wave  majority  and  trust 
to  the  difficulty  of  repeal  to  keep  it  there.  As  if  laws  enforced 
against  public  opinion  ever  did  anything  but  bring  the  law  into 
disrepute. 

Government  treatment  of  the  subject  of  course  represents 
the  compromise  conscience  of  the  community.  Aiid  the  progress 
made  by  that  conscience  could  well  teach  the  prohibitionists  io 
eonduot  their  campaign  of  education  on  other  than  political 
grounds.  Originally  the  question,  as  far  as  excise  is  concerned, 
was  purely  one  of  an  impost  for  revenue.  And  in  so  far  as  the 
moral  element  has  intruded  it  has  managed  to  make  a  mess  of 
things ;  the  result  being  an  arrangement,  in  the  United  States  at 
least,  that  is  satisfactory  to  nobody.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  show  no  sign  whatever  of  intending  to  adopt  the  repressive 
measures  sought  by  the  extremists.  Largely  it  is  to  be  suspected 
because  of  their  repressive  nature.  Regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  been  sought  on  a  high  license  system,  which  if  based 
oji  the,  right  _and  necessity  of  police  supervision  has  reasonablai 
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ground  of  existence,  but  in  ^  tbe  hiinds  of  a  large  part  of  the; 
community  has  been  confused  with  a  hazy  idea  that  the  rum- 
seller's  business  is  an  immoral  one.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate 
as  it  brings  the  liquor  question  into  politics ;  for  these  business 
interests  naturally  seek  to  protect  themselves.  Moreover,  it  has 
led  to  a  confusion  of  the  public  mind  on  a  question  of  morals 
not  without  danger.  Restricting  a  traffic  of  which  there  is  an  ill 
defined  feeling  of  some  wrong  involved,  they  at  the  same  time 
see  the  necessity  of  its  continuance  from  the  point  of  revenue. 
There  is  no  getting  around  this  by  any  plea  of  taxation  of  a 
luxury.  If  the  liquor  traffic  is  wrong  in  the  sense  that  public', 
prostitution  is  wrong,  then  certainly  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  seek  its  revenue  from  such  sources.  But  the 
people  do  not  feel  there  is  a  wrong  involved  in  the  liquor  traffic 
so  much  as  in  its  methods.  There  always  has  been,  and  there  is 
to-day,  a  sympathy  with  the  "  still  owner ;"  and  unless  there  is  a 
tragedy  there  is  a  chuckle  when  in  more  or  less  dramatic  fashion 
he  escapes  the  clutches  of  the  revenue  service.  We  are  all 
smugglers  at  heart.  There  is  a  feeling  in  most  good  Americans 
that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  eat  what  he  pleases,  drink  what 
he  pleases,  and  do  what  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not 
trample  on  the  toes  of  other  people.  It  is  this  feeling  that 
perhaps  makes  the  repressive  measures  advocated  by  the  pro- 
hibitionists so  repulsive  to  the  American  public.  Teach  a  man 
that  the  use  of  liquor  is  harmful ;  teach  it  to  him  practically,  as 
our  railroads  and  other  great  corporations  are  doing  by  giving 
preference  in  employment  to  non-drinkers ;  as  in  our  insurance 
companies  who  tax  his  policy  according  to  his  habits;  as  in 
settlements  with  restrictions  as  to  use  in  the  land  titles ;  and  there 
is  a  more  efficient  advocate  than  any  prohibition  measures  passed 
by  legislatures  and  disregarded  by  the  public.  No  matter  how 
warm  the  worthy  statesman  from  Podunk  may  get  over  the  idea 
that  his  laws  should  be  disregarded,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  disregarded.  The  practical  teaching  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  it  has  done  more  than  all  the  prohibitionist 
propaganda.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  remedy  will  not  be 
found  in  prohibition.  If  we  could  get  back  to  the  old  ground 
when  every  man  could  drink  when,  and  where,  and  how,  he 
pleased,  provided,  that  lie  made  tlie  liquor  himself,  we  would  be  on 
much  solider  ground  than  is  the  case  in  some  places  where  the 
law  forbids  a  man  to  oifer  a  glass  of  wine  to  a  friend.  It  is  to 
be  suspected  that  in  these  modern  days,  when  a  man  would  find 
but  little  time  to  do  his  own  brewipg  or  distilling,  the  consumptioa 
of  liquor  would  be  niuch  less  and  the  number  of  teetotallers  much 
greater — especially  in  the  places  where  temperance  is  most  needed, 
our  large  cities.  And  it  can  be  added  that  the  purity  of  the 
product  would  be  ensured.  There  would  be  less  beer  and  ale 
made  from  glucose,  and  less  whisky  made  from  potatoes  and 
flavoured  with  prune  juice.  At  all  events  there  would  be  none 
of  the  prying  inquisitive  interference  with  purely  individual 
action,  as  .sought  for  by  the,  prohibitionists.    The  police  to-day 
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are' occupied  in  tracing  out  the  "  speak-easies  "  and"  blihd-tigers," 
so  no  new  function  would  be  involved  on  that  point.  And  a 
host  of  our  civil  service  army  would  again  be  returned  to  the 
army  of  producers. 

From  the  prohibitionists  point  of  view  the  question  in  Japatt 
is  very  simple^and  a  far  more  difficult  one.  In  Japan  th^ 
views  of  an  individual  in  regard  to  repressive  measures  adopted 
to  coerce  him  are  not  of  the  least  account.  So  far  their  work  is 
all  done  for  them.  This  problem  lies  in  convincing  the  ruling 
bureaucracy  that  the  adoption  of  proliibition  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  country.  Few  Japanese  public  men  probably 
would  dispute  the  advantages  of  a  diminution  in  the  consumption 
of  salce,  or  even  the  advantages  of  its  total  disuse.  With  them, 
however,  the  easily  regulated  source  of  revenue  outbalances  any 
visible  gain  in  efficiency ;  a  conclusion  also  reached  in  the  West 
at  the  present  day.  The  disadvantages  in  the  minds  of  public 
men  are  outweighed  by  the  advantages.  In  Japan,  however, 
this  official  action  purely  on  the  ground  of  expediency  isr 
uninfluenced  by  any  sentimental  feeling  on  the  question,  a 
position  which  gives  their  attitude  toward  the  saM  tr^de  far 
greater  consistency  than  with  public  authorities  in  the  Weatj 
particularly  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  prohibi- 
tionists are  confined  to  their  legitimate  range  of  action — to 
persuade  the  individual  that  his  personal  use  of  the  drug 
is'  harmful  to  himself.  And  in  this  direction  prohibition 
sentiment  can  be  said  to  exist  in  Japan,  and  where  it  finds 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  bureaucracy  having  apparently 
adopted  the  view  of  taxable  value  of  the  industry  outbalancing 
any  disadvantages,  have  encouraged  and  protected  it ;  and  the 
figures,  yearly  published,  of  the  increase  in  production  and 
consequent  revenue  are  cause  of  congratulation  in  the  discussion 
of  the  yearly  Budget ;  not  the  reverse.*  The  Japanese  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  sober  people,,  which  is  much  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  To  the  western  eye  there  are  few  visible 
signs  of  the  dram  shop,  but  that  is  merely  because  the  retailing 
department  of  this  industry  in  Japan  is  a  bird  of  very  sober 
plumage.  A  few  benches  with  .scarlet  coloured  blankets  (usually) 
and  some  very  innocent  looking  bottles,  recalling  the  many  China 
shops,  hardly  distinguishes  it  from  the  neighbours.  The  more 
pretentious  tea  sheds  which  are  found  in  parks  and  near  places 
of  public  resort,  and  the  rest  houses  found  along  the  public 
highways,  seem  more  for  the  use  of  those  on  pleasure  bent  or  for 
the  consolation  of  the  traveller.  But  if  one  looks  for  the  sign  of 
tTie  saM-ya  [  j@  JP  ]  displayed  among  the  numerous  banners 
and  signs  lining  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Japanese  towns,  he  will 
find  it  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  soon  to  lead  to  the  belief 
t;hat  there  is  as  much  consumption  of  liquor  by  the  general 
casual  drinker  in  Japan   as   in   any  other  country.      A  little 

*  It  is  under  discussion  to  make  saki  a  Government  monopoly^ 
for  profit ;  which  certainly  does  not  point  to  discouraging  manufacture 
or  oonsumptian.  ,   -  .  .... 
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personal  attention  directed  to  the  clientele  of  tliese  little' drinking 
shops,  from  day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place  over  a  period  of 
some  months,  will  quickly  convince  one  that  in  this  habit  the 
Japanese  differ  very  little  from  the  West.  There  is  the  low 
wine  shop  with  its  clientele  of  coolies  and  ricksha  men.  The 
presence  of  a  woman  drinking  in  these  places  is  as  rare  as  it  is  in 
America.  The  number,  however,  that  come  to  buy  liquor  to  be 
consumed  at  home  is  quite  as  large  as  anywhere.  Home  drinking 
is  widely  extended.  Another  ehaten  will  be  given  over  almost 
entirely  to  the  merchant  class ;  and  so  we  rise,  just  as  in  the; 
West,  to  the  exclusive  restaurant  with  a  large  private  garden^ 
and  a  large  bill,  and  to  the  still  more  exclusive  "  club "  only- 
supplying  entertainment  to  its  own  membership. 

It  is  properly  said  that  there  is  but  little  drunkenness  in 
Japan.  This  is  more  due  to  the  nature  of  their  tipple  than  to 
any  innate  sobriety  of  the  Japanese  character,  although  long  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  diluted  form  of  saM  has  undoubtedly  drilled  into 
the  Japanese  mind  a  repulsion  toward  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  stronger  form  of  the  drug.  Drunkenness  is  decidedly  under 
the  ban.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  wine  drinking  countries  ;■ 
and  properly  speaking  Japan  is  a  wine  drinking  country ;  saM, 
the  weak  liquor  brewed  from  rice,  contains  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  and  in  its  physiological  effect  and  its  social  use  is  like, 
wine.  It  exhilarates,  even  intoxicates,  but  rarely  reaches  the 
point  of  absolute  stupefaction.  While  the  commoner  forms  are 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes,  it  however  takes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  drug  and  some  expenditure  of  money 
to  reach  the  drunkard's  Nirvana,  and  the  more  hardened  drinkers, 
resort  to  other  means.  Thus  we  are  told  of  "  white  horse,"  or 
sake  fortified  with  proof  spirits  and  enhanced  abilities  therefore  of 
"getting  there"  quickly,  a  favourite  beverage  of  the  Tokyo 
kurimiaya.  The  general  use  of  sahe,  however,  is  both  as  stimulant 
and  as  a  social  factor.  It  is  generally  served  hot,  is  taken  down 
in  sips  not  bolted  at-a  gulp,  and  therefore  requires  time  for  its  con- 
sumption ;  all  three  factors  militate  against  pushing  its  use  to  the 
point  of  intoxication.  But  it  is  a  wide  spread  agent  of  evil  even 
in  its  comparatively  modest  use.  The  Japanese  of  the  lower 
class  is  a  very  improvident  creature.  He  hardly  looks  beyond 
the  end  of  his  nose ;  a  quality  encouraged  by  their  family  system. 
The  wide  spread  waste  of  money  squandered  on  sake  is  something 
that  he  can  ill  afford,  and  even  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  the 
Condition  of  a  chronically  tipsy  state — common  enough — his 
desire  for  the  liquor  must  be  met  .out  of  very  narrow  funds.  As 
with  any  other  form  of  alcohol,  the  use  of  sake  means  diminished 
efficiency  as  a  workman,  and  the  chronic  cases  go  through  the 
usual  stages,  where  everything  in  sight  goes  to  the  pawnbroker 
and  the  daughter  goes  to  the  brothel  to  provide  funds  for  the 
appetite.  It  has  been  said  that  to  the  Japanese  ofl[icial  mind 
the  question  is  one  of  efficiency  not  of  morals.  The  use  of  sake 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  national  efficiency  within 
ascertainable  limits.     One  can  live  for  years  in  Japan  and  not. 
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tee  a  driinkeri  soldier  or  sailor  belonging  to  the  Japanese  army 
or  navy.  Simply  because  a  man  is  off  duty  or  given  shore  leave 
is  not  supposed  to  mean  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  none  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  mark  shore  leave  of  a  Japanese 
man-of-war,  such  as  are  unfortunately  a  common  sight  when  a 
western  warship  enters  a  Japanese  harbour. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  question  that  is  not  without 
interest ;  and  that  is  the  choice  of  a  national  beverage  as  made 
by  different  nations.  This  seems  to  be  largely  a  racial  factor  in 
which,  although  there  is  a  reciprocal  reaction,  the  human  factor 
dominates  the  material.  The  wine  drinking  peoples  of  southern 
Europe  find  this  form  of  alcohol  much  better  suited  to  their 
highly  emotional  temperament  than  the  more  concentrated  article 
used  in  the  North,  which  plays  too  harshly  on  their  nerves. 
It  is  as  easy  to  grow  corn  and  barley  in  France  and  Germany  as 
to  grow  grapes,  but  the  idea  of  such  a  substitution  has  never 
occurred  to  them.  This  differ^ce  is  to  some  extent  accentuated 
in  the  difference  between  the  German  and  the  far  more  stolid 
Dutchman  and  Englishman.  The  German  finds  his  delight  in  beer, 
a  liquor  which  but  rarely  stupifies  to  point  of  insensibility.  Beer 
contains  so  much  proteid  that  it  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a  food. 
Likewise  it  not  only  acts  as  a  stimulant  but  gives  the  stomach 
work  of  its  own  kind  to  do.  A  German  full  of  beer  is  like  a 
manwho  has  overeaten  himself.  The  alcohol  must  act  against  a 
mass  of  food  in  the  assimilation  of  which,  to  some  extent,  the 
excesis  of  nervous  energy  aroused  is  turned  to  use.  The  Germans 
have  a  most  undeserved  reputation  of  being  a  stolid  peoplei 
Their  restrained  mannerism  perhaps  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  almost  constant  military  training  to  which  the  nation  has 
been  subjected  from  the  beginning  of  their  history.  The  writer 
remembers  witnessing  some  most  heated  discussions  in  a  knot 
of  travelling  Teutons ;  arms  (not  weapons)  were  flourished, 
beards  (their  own),  were  grasped  with  gestures  of  fjiry  or  despair; 
eyes  flashed,  and'  they  fairly'  spluttered  in  each  others'  faces — 
over  the  respective  merits  of  "Westphalia  hams  and  the  kindred 
article  from  some  other  less  favoured  part  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  Englishman  really  is  stolid.  The  difference  between  his  ale 
and  the  German  beer  is  characteristic.  It  is  heavy,  highly 
alcoholic,  a  good  substitute  for  his  real  stimulant — ^whiskey. 
His  attitude  toward  this  latter  is  also  characteristic.  It  is 
literally  the  wine  of  the  country.  By  the  addition  of  water  he 
brings  down  its  strength  to  the  limits  of  his  favourite  ports  and 
sherries,  and  thus  slowly  enjoys  this  extension  of  the  period  of 
its  smoky  flavour  and  stimulating  qualities.  His  temperament 
calls  for  a  stronger  stimulus  than  the  light  wines  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Germany.  There  is  no  greater  difference  between 
the, two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  than  in  this  treatment  of  alcohol. 
The  American  inherits  the  racial  taste  for  the  Stronger  stimulus 
in  the  shape  of  spirits  in  preference  to  wine  or  beer,  but  his  high 
strung  nervous  temperament  seeks  an  immediate  effect.  Hence 
the  national  habit  of  gulping  down  his  spirits  "  ra\v,"  wilh  a 
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9libsdq[uent  Dfves  draft  of  just"  enough  water  to  enable  Tiim^  to  get 
his  breath  again.  There  is  an  old  and  coarse  but  characteristic 
rtory  on  this  national  peculiarity.  A  German  having  praised 
the  economy  of  his  national  beverage,  with  which  one  quart  mug 
could  be  made  to  last  a  good  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment : 
"  Shucks  !  "  replied  the  American,  "  it  would  take  all  night  to 
get  drunk  at  that  rate."  The  saM  drinking  Japanese  is  liot  to 
be  classed  with  these  people.  He  belongs  to  the  wine  drinking 
peoples  of  Southern  Europe.  If  the  Government  finds  its  account 
in  encouraging  the  saM  trade,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  discourage 
the  use  of  spirits  in  foreign  style;  to  which,  with  his  highly 
emotional  temperament,  the  Japanese  is  entirely  unsuited. 


Inns  and  highways  therefore  have  a  more  far  reaching  effect 
on  development  than  at  surface  would  be  suspected.  When  a 
society  which  can  only  act  through  suggestion  therefore  limits 
the  range  of  that  suggestion,  and  furthermore  sets  a  model  witlii 
that  narrow  range,  we  find  that  all  its  factors  show  a  one-sided 
growth  toward  the  centre.  And  growth  is  by  no  means  to  be 
mistaken  for  development.  A  paternal  form  of  government 
adopts  for  its  system  a  philosophy  the  methods  of  which  are 
purely  deductive,  and  proceeds  to  determine  the  lines  on  which  a 
people  shall  live.  The  structure  so  raised  can  take  in  nothing 
from  the  outside ;  and  in  Japan  the  course  of  its  history,  as 
influenced  by  other  peoples,  was  such  as  to  cause  no  serious 
innovation  on  their  archaic  model.  For  ages  their  commerce 
was  local  in  its  origin  and  its  destination,  and  their  highways 
corresponded  to  the  needs  of  this  commerce.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  such  localization  would  have  given  rise  to  pxuliarities 
which  in  their  subsequent  contact  and  development  would  have 
perhaps  given  rise  to  a  healthy  interaction  of  interests  among 
themselves ;  but  along  these  highways  passed  the  official  of  the 
absolutist  bureaucracy  ■  at  the  centre,  substantially  the  only 
circulating  medium  in  the  Empire,  armed  with  his  set  formulae 
which  entered  into  the  minutest  details  of  the  national  life,  and 
watchfully  suspicious  of  the  least  deviation  from  them.  This 
lack  of  co-ordination  among  the  people  at  large,  and  the  control 
of  the  units,  made  the  task  of  the  Government  easy.  It  is  not 
diflScult  to  understand,  therefore,  how  they  could,  and  why  they 
did,  maintain  feudalism  down  to  1867 ;  and  that  too  in  the  face 
of  a  material  development.  To  lyeyasu  the  centralized  absolutist 
government  of  the  royal  power  in  Europe  was  a  matter  of  pure 
theory  as  applied  to  Japan.  Absolutism  was  of  long  establish- 
no:\t  in  Japan ;  and  to  his  mind  feudalism  could  be  made  to  sup- 
port it.  His  success  was  shown  by  over  two  hundred  years  of 
supremacy.     But  this  long  contimjdqn  of  feudalism,  its  isolation 
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and  the  enforctement  of  one  model  as  the  political  ideal,  have' 
resulted  in  a  monotony  of  type  which  promises  little  for  future 
development.  Politics  in  other  words  have  reacted  on  the 
individual.  The  outlook  of  the  Japanese  is  limited  and  his 
mind  runs  on  particular  lines.  He  has  for  so  many  generations 
adjustfed  facts  to  formuloe  that  he  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  reverse 
the  operation  and  adjust  formulse  to  facts.  Hence  the  distrust  of 
the  individual  among  them,  the  rage  for  "  system  "  under  official 
direction.  They  have  the  idea  that  system  as  so  applied  is 
analogous  to  that  found  in  continental  Europe,  especially  under 
the  military  Government  of  Imperial  Germany  ;  without  seeing 
that  system  and  education  in  Germany  permeate  all  ranks  of  the 
industria,l  society,  and  stand  on  a  very  different  ground  from' 
the  little  clique  of  Prussian  and  Bavarian  aristocrats  who  have 
absorbed  the  military  establishment,  and  whose  usefulness,  such 
as  it  is,  is  confined  to  their  role  of  professional  soldiers.  The 
German  system  at  least  aims  at  a  widespread  knowledge  of  detail, 
a  comprehension  not  a  mere  cognition,  through  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  teaches  how  to  think.  The  present  Japanese  system, 
however,  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  their  old  subordination  of 
feudal  times.  The  people  are  to  be  taught  to  fill  one  given  place; 
to  carry  out  orders  of  mechanical  detail  handed  down  from  above. 
The  whole  principle  of  the  present  Japanese  adaptation  of 
European  material  civilization  is  based  on  tuition,  not  origina- 
tion ;  on  teaching  the  people  how  to  do  a  thing,  not  why  it  is 
done.  The  thinking  department  is  to  be  entirely  left  to  the 
little  official  class — just  as  it  was  in  the  past.  And  that  is  why 
So  much  is  heard  of  the  cry  to  go  to  the  past;  that  the  principles 
of  the  past  are  wide  enough  to  cover  these  purely  material  gains; 
and  make  greater  use  of  them  than  any  directing  principles 
borrowed  from  Europe.  As  if  the  experiments  of  the  physical 
laboratory  did  not  find  their  inspiration  in  metaphysics  ;  as  if 
what  could  not  be  evolved  from  the  system  of  China  and  Japan 
in  the  past  could  be  evolved  from  it  in  the  future.  A  new  line 
of  thought  is  no  light  task  for  the  human  mind.  Study  and 
memorizing  are  two  difierent  things,  and  this  efibrt  not  only  t» 
adopt  European  material  but  to  understand  European  thought 
has  cost  great  efibrt  in  the  past,  and  must  cost  more  in  the 
future.  At  first  too  much  was  tried.  Men  went  crazy  in  their 
efforts  to  at  once  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  train  of 
thought  on  new  lines.  More  than  one  mind,  not  eager  to  imitate  but. 
to  understand,  went  down  under  the  strain.  The  Japanese  to-day 
are  still  deep  down  in  their  old  rut ;  but  they  must  either  develop 
something  out  of  their  old  system — a  not  promising  task — or 
frankly  turn  their  faces  to  the  new.  Otherwise  they  will  come 
to  a  'standstill.  To-day  when  they  are  owing  everything  to  the 
methods  of  the  West,  the  self  satisfied  cry  of  "  back  to  the  past " 
comes  with  very  ill  grace,  although  the  West  could  well  be 
pleased '  to  see  the  Japanese  schools  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
circle  of  Chinese  scholasticism.  No  well-wisher  of  Japan,  how- 
ever, would  like  to  see  the  delicate  machinery  of  our  western 
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erjriltzatioft  ptit  iBi  such  clumsy  hands.  It  is  not  the  trainjfig  of 
adults  in  western  methods  that  is  needed  in  Japan ;  it  is  the 
training  of  the  coming  generation  in  -western  thought  that  is 
needed. 

As  in  Japan,  so  we  had  in  Europe  our  Middle  Ages.; 
Church  and  State  both  set  as  theif  ideal  this  binding  of  the  minds ; 
of  the  people  in  swaddling  clothes,  teaching  them  what  to  do  and 
not  to  think.  But  the  soil  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  plant,  and 
as  soon  as  wars  and  commerce  becaine  national  these  bands  were 
broken..  National  wars — greediness — were  perhaps  more  important 
at  that  period  than  commerce.  It  was  very  rare  that  the  "powers 
that  be"  had  foresight  enough  to  agree  on  the  suppression  of 
every  form  of  free  thought  as  dangerous  to  absolutist  institution^., 
A.  rebelmight  be  of  possible  use,  and  an  asylum  could  usually 
be  found  somewhere  in  Europe.  From  the  nature  of  its  people, 
it^  soil,  and  its  situation,  Switzerland  was  a  particular  thorn  in 
1;he  side  of  autocratic  Europe,  but  they  never  could  agree  on  its 
suppression.  This  ability  to  run  away,  gave  to  thinking  minds- 
a  start,  and  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  various  attempts  at 
suppression  led  in  time  to  toleration  of  the  widest  range  of 
thinking.  The  Encyclopaedists  of  France  lived  under  a  Govern- 
ment claiming  absolute  possession  and  disposition  of  the  lives, 
and  properties  of  its  subjects.  Suppression  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  Voltaire  could  find  a  refuge  in  Germany  and. .  in 
England,  his  pen  all  the  more  envenomed  against  those  in 
power.  This  value  of  the  transmission  of  ideas,  this  exposure  of 
incapacity,  is  well  shown,  in  the  history  of  latter  day  Europe  ; 
and  Ihq  autocratic  Government  of  Louis  XVl  of  France  had  to. 
sit  "helpless  and  watch  matters  drift  out  of  their  control.  Its 
real  force  was  shown  iji  the  effort  of  reactionary  Europe  to 
Suppress  "the  French  Revolution ;  stnd  again  in  1848.  ,  the 
Jriovement  getting  strength  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  justice 
but  from  the  effort  at  repression.  We  can  understand  of  coiirse- 
the  view  taken  by  the  professional  soldier  critic  of  Europe  as  to. 
this  new-old  Japanese  civilization.  He  finds  a  capacity  for  drill, 
a  readiness  to  the  word  of  command,  that  is  found  among,  feyfr 
other  people.  Such  material  is  ideal  to  his  own  uses.  He  of 
course;  cannot  understand  that  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  ;h^ 
himself  is  an  anachronism  in  the  present  industrial  stage  .of  the- 
world's  history ;  that  he  is  not  an  element  of  its  progress  but 
just  the  contrary.  He  is  such  an  anachronism  that  if  thej 
question  of  land  hunger  among  the  nations  could  reach  a  settle- 
ment, if  the  economic  rivalries  could  be  put  on  equitable  bases,; 
his  occupation  would  be  gone.  This  is  the  hopeful  feature  of  the! 
future.  The  political  situation  resembles  one  of  those  chemicalf 
mixtures  in  which  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  solvent  Ijhe- 
whole  cloudy  mass  passes  at  once  into  a  crystal  clear  liquid.  The 
world's  suspicions  and  difficulties  and  armaments  are  not  unlik^> 
to 'reach  some  such  sudden  clarification.  It  may  be  long  dslfl.yed,v 
it  may  necessitate  a  painful  process,  but  one  not  long  in  its 
opeiation. 
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Bread,  slielter,  bodily  covering,  and  thie  propagation  of  the 
species  are  the  primal  needs  of  man  to-day,  as  of  primitive 
man.  Luxury  is  the  disturbing  element  in  our  economic  system. 
Says  Apuleius  in  his  "Defence:" — "For  my  part  I  have  learned 
*'  that  in  this  especially  the  gods  surpass  mankind,  that  thej* 
"  have  to  satisfy  no  necessities,  hence  it  is  that  him  among  us 
"  who  has  the  fewest  possible  necessities,  I  consider  most 
"strongly  to  resemble  a  god.  I  was  very  well  pleased,  therefore, 
"when  you  said,  intending  it  as  a  reproach,  that  my  property 
"consisted  of  a  staff  and  wallet."  In  the  past  luxury  has  been 
the  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  courts,  the  marking  off 
of  the  greatness  of  the  monarch  as  compared  with  other  men. 
Of  necessity  he  must  pose  as  the  richest  man  in  his  kingdom; 
and  must  display  his  wealth,  and  hence  power,  to  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  people.  Pomp  and  glitter  therefore  have  a  practical 
political  value,  especially  in  times  when  national  interests  are 
the  personal  interests  of  the  monarch,  and  display  is  his  means 
of  advertising  his  importance.  This  stage  therefore  in  Europe 
lasted  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution-  when  the 
personal  interest  of  the  monarch  was  sunk  in  that  of  the  nation; 
and  its  sole  remnants  to-day  lie  in  a-  display  kept ,  up  in-  the 
various  courts  of  Europe  which  is  very  much  akin  to  a  national 
exhibition  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  national  paraphernalia. 
We  take  little  account  of  how  many  sit  down  to  dinner  with  the 
ruler ;  very  little  more  than  with  any  private  gentleman  in  the 
land.  Only  in  so  far  as  he  represents  the  national  housekeeping 
we  do  not  want  him  to  range  too  far  on  the  line  of  shabbiuess 
and  stinginess.  Potentates  in  this  ornamental  capacity  are  not 
unlike  the  pets  kept  for  amusement.  Fido  must  be  neat  and 
well-groomed.  In  these  modern  days,  alas  !  luxury  must  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  women.  Whoever  heard  of  a  luxurious  man  ; 
that  is,  of  anyone  with  the  right  to  call  himself  by  the  masculine 
apellation.  Take  one  of  our  more  primitive  and  promising 
bachelor  settlements,  and  the  luxuries  introduced  will  be  found 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  some  feminine  souls  who  have 
braved — or  sought — the  dangers  of  such  environment.  Drinking 
and  gambling  are  the  vices  of  a  remote  mining  settlement 
where  a  man  is  far  more  likely  to  die  with  his  boots  on  than 
with  the  gout.  Society  of  the  present  day  in  more  civilized 
communities  is  an  appendage  of  politics,  and  our  women  find 
a  useful  sphere  in  Society  for  which  we  must  pay  the  price 
of  their  affection  for  luxury.  Indeed,  outside  of  the  four 
main  necessities,  the  whole  western  world  can  be  said  to  be 
piling  up  its  labour  and  surplus  for  women.  Emerging  from 
her  obscurity  of  the  past  woman  is  making  us  pay  a  high  price 
in  addition  to  her  new  privileges.  The  secret  of  her  appearance 
lay  in  her  usefulness,  and  man  had  to  have  an  ally  in  the  field 
of  social  life,  in  which  his  energies  in  gaining  the  particular — ^a 
livelihood — are  too  much  taken  up  to  also  guide  the  general 
touch  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
social  world.    In  this  lespect  the  Japanese  are  still  iu  the  Middle 
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Ages.  They  have  never  found  this  politico-social  uSe  for' their 
women.  Their  luxury  took  more  particularly  the  form  of  court 
ceremony  and  sesthetics.  And  here  this  extravagance,  urged  on 
by  the  politics  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  reached  a  high  point. 
Costly  ceremonial,  calling  for  costly  equipment  and  a  costly 
establishment,  was  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Japanese  luxury 
therefore  parallelled  any  similar  display  found  in  the  West. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  training  of  the  individual  Japanese  of 
the  upper  classes  was  decidedly  Spartan  in  its  character.  Woman 
worship  had  no  place  in  his  extensive  pantheon.  His  down- 
•sitting  and  his  uprising  were  not  influenced  by  any  such  element 
jn  his  political  economy.  The  surplus  labour  was  directed  not 
to  individual  uses  but  to  this  public  display  required  for  the 
etiquette  of  the  small  ruling  class.  These  many  journeys  over 
the  highways  of  Old  Japan  ;  these  crossings  of  dangerous  rivers; 
these  nights  at  sometimes  questionable  and  dangerous  inns  ;  these 
pack  trains  clambering  over  the  steep  trails  and  skirting  the 
edges  of  mountain  precipices;  these  battles,  sieges,  and  bloodshed; 
never  had  any  of  these  even  a  remote  connection  with  some 
woman's  whim  for  additional  luxury.  In  Japan  it  never  has 
been  "ung  caz  de  femme." 
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"  May  it  not  displease  the  great  King  Solomon,  the 
"  ant  is  the  stupidest  of  ammals :  instead  of  enjoying 
"itself  during  the  fine  weather  in  the  fields,  and 
"getting  its  share  of  that  magnificent  festival  which 
"heaven  for  the  space  of  six  months  gives  the  earth, 
"it  wastes  all  its  summer  in  piling  one  upon  another 
"  little  scraps  of  leaves ;  then,  when  its  city  is  finished, 
"a  passing  wind  sweeps  it  away  with  its  wing."^ 
"My  Uncle  Benjamin"  (English  translation  by  Benj. 
Tucker). 

§  1- 

We  have  readied  a  point  where  it  is  worth  while  to  stop 
and  consider  some  of  the  influences  which  govern  men's  actions. 
Many  volumes — heavy  volumes — have  been  written  on  the 
freedom  of  man's  Will,  but  we  have  come  in  these  later  days  to 
know  that  the  only  freedom  we  possess  is  in  the  choice  of  the 
many  motives  which  play  on  and  across  our  nervous  apparatus, 
weakening  and  strengthening,  fading  out  or  coming  into  strong 
light,  according  to  frequency  or  original  vividness.  It  is  the 
physical  surroundings  of  men,  the  object  for  subject,  that  furnishes 
all  the  material  for  our  thinking  lives.  We  can  weave  nothing 
but  from  what  those  materials  afford  us.  Hence  their  importance 
in  the  present ;  and  in  the  past,  for  men's  history  is  of  as  great 
influence  on  them  as  their  immediate  present.  It  is  the  "  Social 
heredity"*  handed  down  from  the  past  that  marks  off  man's  evolu- 
tion from  that  of  the  brutes.  The  lowest  savage  possesses  this  in- 
heritance from  the  past.  In  fact  with  his  lower  brain  power, 
his  smaller  facility  for  complex  combinations,  the  past  is  of  such 
influence  that  it  retards  his  progress ;  for  his  customs  tend  to 
become  almost  instincts.  He  makes  no  pretence  to  reason  about 
them.  And  they  fill  so  much  of  his  narrow  life  and  narrow  mind 
that  he  finds  but  little  room  for  anything  except  the  maintenance 
of  custom  and  the.rieeds  of  this  daily  life.  But  in  the  higher  grades 
of  peoples  this  infl:uence  of  the  environment  has  a  stimulating 
effect.  The  gre^t^r  training  the  brain  gets  in  weaving  complexes 
from  this  wonderful  world,  the  greater  its  facility  of  control  over 
present  and  future.  Once  open  this  world  of  combination  to  the 
thinking  man,  and  custom  and  convenience  become  synonymous 
terms  ;  but  custom  loses  its  old  tyrannical  power,  it  becomes  the 

*  "  Social  heredity,"  a  technical  term  introduced  by  Professor  J, 
Mark  Baldwin:  "The  process  by  which  the  individuals  of  each 
generation  acquire  the  matter  of  tradition  and  grow  into  the  habits 
and  usages  of  their  kind."  , 
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servant  not  tte  master  of  man.     And  the  further  this  is  carried, 
the  greater  becomes  the  grasp  of  men  over  affairs.     Everything 
is  an  instrument  of  conquest ;    and  men  themselves  no  less  an 
important  instrument  than  the  lower  forms  of  Nature.     In  fact  as 
far  as  human  life  is  concerned  the  control  of  man  over  man  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  gauges  fought  for  in  the  battle  of  life; 
"whether  it.be  the  life  of  nation  or  of  individual,  for  it  is  to-day 
the  great  prize  of  both.     Man  lives  on  and  by  man.     The  actions 
of  men  therefore  are  not  haphazard.     They  are  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances  ;   and  the  more  completely  this  is  done  the 
greater  the  success.     Adjustment  to  all  the  surroundings  is  of 
course  an  ideal.     The  medium  is  too  complex,  and  we  have  to 
deal  not  only  with  co-existences  and  co-extension  but  with  suc- 
cession.     But   success   is   measured  by  approach  to  the  ideal. 
Hence  everywhere  there  is  met  the  keen  sense  of  advantage  even 
among  savages.     It  is  the  clashing  of  mens'  Wills  that  bring 
them  together  even  in  scattered  huts ;  and  in  a  primitive  and 
unrestrained  life  this  clashing  soon  shows  and  leads  to  a  pre- 
dominant communal  advantage.     A  method  of  living  must  be 
found  by  which  men  can  reach  some  compromise  other  than  that 
of  pursuing  each  other  like  any  other  beast  of  the  field.     Most 
animals   respect   their  kind — except    man.      And   he  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  this  field  of  mutual  pursuit.     All  corporate 
bodies,  however,  move  with  extreme  slowness,  and  the  primitive 
commune  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.     In  these  early  times, 
restraint  on  the  individual  was  far  more  necessary  and  far  more 
drastic  than  with  civilized  man.     It  was  necessary  in  as  much 
&s   his    actions    involved    the    commune.      And    the  necessity 
cif  the  commune  to   the "  individual  enforced   its   action  on  the 
ablest.     The  commune  on  the  contrary  could  only  change  .  its 
rules  from  direst  necessity.     Of  such  necessity  it  was  the  very 
epitome  of  conservatism.     Hence  in  a  corhmunity  where  its  life 
is   very  full  but  within  very  narrow   limits   custom  becoines 
more  and  more  binding  with  every  generation,  until  in  itself  it 
becomes  a  cult  to  which  every  new  element  entering  into  the 
community,  physical  or  social,  must  bend.     The  relation  between 
the  community  and  the  individual  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  modern  times ;  for  it  is  in  the  individual  that  lies  the  progresa 
.of  the  race,  it  is  to  individuality  that  is  owing  the  increase  of 
range   in  human  thought  and  in  human  life.     This  old  com- 
munal life,  however,  could  not  and  did  not  consider  the  individual. 
To  them  he  was  the  original  enemy.    To  his  suppression  was  dwj 
the  possibility  oi  a  life   of  peace  within   their  comparatively 
narrow^  circle.     The  condition  of  the  world  was  a  condition  of 
war,  whether  individual  or  tribal.     Discipline  in  primitive -times 
was  military  discipline.    The  individual  was  to  be  suppressed. 
And  they  suppressed  him. 

"  Dust  thou  art  and  to  dust  shalt  thou  return  "  says  the  old 
Hebrew  tome,  and  man's  connection  with  the  soil,  not  only  irr 
death  but  in  life,  is  very  close.  The  struggle  for  subsistence,  the 
necessity  of  a  large  district  to  nourish  a  comparatively  smaUr 
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community,  enforced'  a  notorious  jealousy  of  any  eneroaeliinent 
by  outsiders  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  primitive  tribe.  The 
idea  of  primitive  man  wandering  freely  through  the  forest  is  a 
very  false  one.  Not  only  did  the  hostility  of  his  fellowmen 
prevent  any  such  frolicsomeness  but  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  him.  Even  to  primitive  man  the  "forest  primeval"  wag 
almost  impenetrable.  _His  chance  of  success  in  his  hunting 
pursuits  was  there  a  small  one.  He  rarely  resorted  to  it  except 
when  his  game  was  man  himself.  His  favourite  method  then,  as 
it  is  to-day,  was  to  find  out  the  places  to  which  animals  came  to 
supply  their  own  needs,  or  spots  which  were  the  centre  of  a  given 
food  supply.  Near  such  places  he  established  his  little  com- 
munities. It  is  probable  that  a  tribe  remained  sometimes  for 
generations  within  the  narrow  range  of  a  little  bay,  hemmed  in 
by  the  impenetrable  forest  and  the  sea,  and  unable  to  follow  the 
shore  line  for  more  than  a  few  miles  without  fighting  its  way. 
If  we  can  judge  by  great  shell  heaps  which  must  have  taken 
many  years  to  accumulate,  and  which  go  back  to  those  dim  ages 
which  stagger  us  with  the  time  since  elapsed,  we  must  conclude 
that  man  for  many  ages  has  lived  a  savage  life  in  some  respects 
as  narrow  as  that  of  a  New  Guinea  savage  of  to-day.  The 
knowledge  of  their  neighbours  in  such  communities  has  a  very 
jiartow  range.  The  man  who  has  passed  beyond  the  tribe  is  as 
great  a  traveller  in  their  eyes  as  Marco  Polo  to  his  time.  All 
information  obtained  from  savages  as  to  peoples  beyond  their 
immediate  ken  is  extremely  vague  and  purely  hearsay.  And  as 
it  is  the  unknown  and  requires  explanation,  so  he  seeks  an 
explanation  and  weaves  fanciful  tales  of  such  people  beyond  his 
kto.  One  necessity  early  springs  up  in  man's  brain.  In  "fact  it 
•is  a  primitive  function  on  which  progress  depends.  It  is  the 
question  "  why  ?  "  Man  must  seek  to  know,  not  "  what  "  a  thing 
is  but  "  why  "  it  is.  In  all  times  his  range  is  very  small,  but  to 
the  savage  his  range  is  practically  as  far  as  he  can  see;  and  yet 
within  his  experiences  he  must  seek  the  material  to  answer  this 
question — "  why  ?  "  Having  no  scientific  knowledge  of  anything 
he  attributed  life  to  everything  in  the  metamorphoses  of  Nature 
that  he  feels  within  himself  and  sees  going  on  everywhere 
around  him.  His  battle  against  Nature  is  a  hard  and  a  losing 
one.  He  finds  animals  stronger  and  more  cunning  than  himself, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  gives  them  a  higher  consideration  in 
Nature's  scale.  When  he  triumphs,  he  triumphs  over  the 
Stupidity  or  the  carelessness  of  his  animal  foe.  But  always  with 
respect  and  as  a  much  better  animal  than  hiniself.  He  early 
peoples  his  world  with  ghosts  and  spirits.  He  must  so  people  it 
if  he  would  account  for  phenomena  familiar  but  totally  inexplic- 
able to  him ;  such  as  fainting,  dreams,  apparitions,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  delirium,  all  forms  of  unconsciousness  or 
nervous,  extravagance.  A  meaning  he  must  find  for  these 
phenomena,  so  he  finds  it  in  the  supernatural  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  real  explanation.  That  therefore  he  should  people 
hi_s  animal  and  vegetable  and  mineral  world  with  such  ghosts  is. 
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nothing  extraordinary.  As  the  spirit  is  intangible,  not  tote 
injured  by  him,  so  it  is  the  more  powerful.  And  so  it  can  enter 
into  anything.  Shapes  have  a  most  striking  effect  on  the  mind 
through  the  most  complex  of  all  organs — ^the  eye.  And  the  fancy 
of  savage  man  gives  to  stocks  and  stones  food  for  his  reflection 
and  power  over  his  actions.  His  whole  life  is  one  of  fear.  Fear 
of  these  gods  and  fear  of  his  enemies.  And  this  fear  keeps  him 
very  much  occupied  mentally.  All  the  minutia;  of  a  landscape 
passes  through  his  brain.  Every  breath  of  wind,  every  creaking 
of  a  lou^h  carries  pregnant  meaning  of  man  or  spirit  to  his 
brain.  This  brain,  it  can  well  be  imagined,  finds  little  time  for 
anything  but  its  own  fears  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
unpleasant  consequences.  With  his  own  gods  he  tmist  reach 
some  terms  of  composition ;  he  must  make  them  allies  against 
strange  gods  on  the  terms  of  his  own  service  to  them.  When 
they  are  unsuccessful  therefore  he  turns  on  them  with  scorn,  and 
berates  and  beats  them ;  for  of  course  he  can  give  his  enemies 
but  little  credit  with  the  divinities.  To  do  so  would  be  to  imply 
the  superiority  of  such  enemies,  whose  gods  are  strictly  co-ordinate 
with  the  race.  The  savage  is  willing  to  admit  the  influence  of 
bad  luck,  but  not  of  bad  management.     He  is  never  at  fault. 

The  physical  environment  of  Nature  as  a  factor  in  civilization 
has  found  powerful  application  in  the  develoi^ment  of  man  both 
in  the  past  and  to-day.  A  mountainous  country  like  New  Guinea, 
in  which  the  tribes  inhabit  their  valleys  and  hardly  move  from  or 
know  anything  beyond  this  limited  habitat,  can  maintain  this 
condition  of  afiairs  almost  indefinitely  unless  some  outside  influence 
Comes  to  break  down  the  barriers  so  raised.  Within;  historic 
times  in  a  great  people'  we  have  had  a  splendid  instance'  of  the 
influence  of  a  mountainous  country  on  development.  In  Greece 
it  was  a  race  of  kindred  tribes  that  inhabited  the  countless  valleys, 
and  developed  a  number  of  independent  small  communities 
intensely  hostile  among  themselves  but  intensely  racjal  in  their 
feeling  of  hostility  to  outsiders.  Fortunately  the  world  was 
differently  situated  in  those  days,  and  the  greatest  and-  most 
civilized  nations  had  very  inferior  arms.  They  could  not  stand 
off"  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  and  sow  a  hillside  with  a  leaden 
rain.  The  Persians  could  not  treat  the  Greeks  as  we  treat  savage 
or  barbarous  tribes  of  to-day.  And  a,  much  shorter  distance  was 
effective;  as  Professor  Fiske  points  out  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Norsemen  to  effect  a  settlement  in  New  England 
in  the  eleventh  century,  as  compared  with  the  better  armed 
Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  these  great  nations 
and  civilized  peoples  were  a  constant  temptati6n  to  the  hardv 
and  adventurous  mountaineers.  Nations  dilTer  of  course  in 
mental  power ;  and  the  Greeks  had  first  to  go  to  school  to  Egypt 
and  to  Western  Asia.  But  given  the  schooling  they  could 
further  attend  to  the  development,  and  they  did  so  with  wondrous 
results.  Their  early  training,  their  independence,  their  intense 
raciality,  their  inter  tribal  rivalry,  led  to  great  competition  and  per- 
haps a  greater  development  of  individuality  than  has  ever  existed 
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except  at  the  present  time.  It  was  a  period  of  war,  and  the  old 
military  discipline  prevailed  in  the  communes.  As  a  citizen, 
the  Greek  was  held  strictly  in  leash.  As  a  Greek  he  had  a  wide 
range  as  individual.  His  virility  he  owed  to  his  nurture  as  a 
mountaineer.:  His  development  and  world  empire  he  owed  to  the 
temptations  that  drew  him  from  his  mountain  fastnesses.  And 
much  does  any  such  race  owe  to  its  mountain  life.  Among  the 
hills  the  well  ordered  commerce  and  highways  of  the  plain  are  an 
impossibility.  The  narrowness  of  its  range,  the  local  nature  of 
its  development,  and  the  small  preference  possible,  lead  men  to 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  Only  the  inaccessible 
and  unscaleable  are  barred  to  this  small  traffic.  The  consequence 
is  that  every  mountaineer  knows  his  own  valley  as  he  knows  his 
house.  He  knows  it  under  all  conditions  of  season  and  weather^ 
and  can  find  his  way  about  as  a  man  finds  his  way  about  his 
house  in  the  dark.  Here  has  rested  the  great  difficulty 
of  any  invasion  of  a  mountain  people.  The  invader  can 
spoil  and  waste,  and  then  is  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
impossibility  of  supplying  his  host  in  such  difficult  and 
limited  districts.  Every  valley  requires  its  separate  garrison. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  mountain  peoples  from  the  days  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  those  of  Edward  I  of  England.  There  is 
of  course  at  times  a  reverse  to  the  shield.  Where  intertribal 
hostility  is  so  great  that  the  tribe  is  hemmed  in  without  retreat 
over  the  mountains  it  is  likely  to  be  annihilated.  But  usually 
there  is  at  least  a  dim  enough  sense  of  race  to  obviate  this,  and  a 
fellow-feeling  against  the  lowland  invader  supplies  a  refuge  for  a 
time  to  the  fugitives.  Traditionof  common  descent,  existence  of 
the  same  totems  in  other  tribes,  all  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  kinship 
in  facing  a  common  danger.  The  savage  has  not  enough  to  be 
selfish  when  his  own  may  be  threatened  next.  And  war  to  him 
is  the  normal  state.  He  seeks  it  rather  than  avoids  it.  But 
against  the  superior  race  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  physical 
difficulties  that  baffle,  not  man. 

The  nomads  of  the  plain  are  differently  situated.  Their 
range  is  much  wider  than  the  narrow  mountain  valleys.  A 
tribe  has  its  limits  within  which  it  claims  the  sole  right 
of  pasture,  but  in  the  plain  these  boundaries  are  not  well 
defined  and  some  arrangement  is  necessary  by  which  men 
can  live  at  peace  and  distinguish  their  property.  For  here 
property  takes  a  meaning  that  it  is  very  slow  in  developing 
among  the  mountain  peoples.  Some  nomad  peoples — the 
Bedawin  of  the  Arabian  desert  for  instance — -are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  mountaineers.  But  here  the  distinction  is 
difficult  to  draw ;  for  where  mountains  in  the  one  case  mark 
boundaries,  in  the  other  case  they  are  drawn  by  the  desert,  and 
as  a  limiting  barrier  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  serious  of  the 
two.  The  mere  question  of  elevation  does  not  enter ;  only  the 
question  of  barrier.  The  real  plain  dwellers,  however,  soon 
collect  in  the  favoured  spots  for  their  grazing.  This  soon  leads 
to  settlement,    and  settlement  leads. to    agriculture.      On    the 
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whole  these  plain  people  are  peaceful.  They  have  f)roperty  to 
lose  and  hence  must  guard  it;  and  environment  of  the  peaceful 
development  aids  a  kindred  develoi^ment.  And  when  in  time 
they  are  ripe  for  the  plucking;  when  luxury  and  ease  have 
sapped  all  the  vigour  of  the  original  pastoral  race ;  mountain  or 
desert  peoples,  tempted  by  this  luxury  and  its  helplessness; 
descend  upon  it  to  make  it  and  its  owners  their  prey.  Such  we 
have  reason  to  believe  has  been  the  history  of  Egypt.  We  know 
it  to  have  been  the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  the 
Elamite  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  Darius.  Where  the  opportunity 
offers — and  that  is  but  seldom,  but  once  in  the  world's  history^-t 
there  is  a  population  much  akin  to  this.  Island  peoples  are  like 
mountain  peoples.  At  first  they  appear  as  mere  pirates,  and 
pressure  at  home  and  temptation  abroad  may  convert  them  into 
a  great  conquering  people.  There  has  been  one  such  people — ^the 
Northmen,  in  that  wider  sense  of  the  men  living  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea — and  pouring  forth  from  river 
mouth  and  fiord.  And  later  in  history  making  England  their 
base ;  for  it  is  to  these  Northmen  and  their  old  viking  spirit  that 
England  owes  her  greatness.     She  is  their  direct  descendant. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  understand  better  how  of  necessity  the 
Japanese  must  develop  in  their  island  home.  Here  we  have  a 
number  of  small  tribes  of  the  same  race  gradually  unified  by  the 
predominance  of  one  of  their  number.  By  emigration  and 
conquest  this  dominant  tribe  seats  itself  at  wha,t  was  then,  and  is 
now,  the.  umbiMcms  of  the  country-— the  Kyoto  plain  at  the  head 
of  the  Inland  Sea,  blocking  the  way  north  and  south,  and  readily 
commanding  access  through  this  inland  sea  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  its  empire.  This  was  very  important  in  the  earlier 
•titnes,  for  the  North  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Ainu  and 
imperial  Japan  barely  extended  beyond  the  Biwa  Lake.  As  in 
a  spider's  web  the  Government  lay  at  the  centre  readily  watchful 
and  accessible  to  all;  and  yet  the  little  communes  themselves 
were  very  much  isolated,  cut  ofl'  from  each  other  in  their 
mountain  valleys,  for  the  great  mass  of  Japan  is  a  tangle  of 
mountains  with  these  isolated  little  valleys  only  accessible 
through  gorges  or  over  rough  rnountain  passes. .  And  the 
Government  did  not  encourage  even  such  fusion  as  was  possible. 
As  a  distinguished  Japanese  statesman  has  put  it; — "in  these 
days  men  were  as  plants."  By  man  and  by  nature  the  communes 
were  kept  apart.  They  were  therefore  in  the  first  instance 
villagers,  pure  and  simple.  At  the  widest  their  ideas  hardly 
ranged  beyond  provincial ;  with  this  thread  of  central  government 
running  through  the  whole,  with  its  agents  plainly  men  of  their 
own  race  to  keep  alive  the  racial  feeling.  Needless  to  say  their 
feuds  were  constant.  Any  contest  over  the  control  of  this  Central 
Government  made  itself  felt  all  through  what  we  can  call  this 
nervous  system.  Any  weakening  threw  the  local  control  on  the 
ganglion  controlling  that  part.  Government  is  the  great  prize  all 
through  man's  history  and  this  struggle  for  government  is  shown 
all  through  Japanese  history.    At  that  period  such  a  struggle  wag 
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by  HieanS'  of  war,  and  the  Japanese  always  saw  and  heard  much 
of  war.  The  Central  Government,  even  though  at  first  strong, 
was  always  more  or  less  troubled  with  rebellion.  As  it  weakened 
it  fell  into  a  feudal  system,  and  the  struggle  between  the  fiefs 
was  fiercer  than  ever.  The  development  of  the  North  made 
control  from  the  Centre  much  less  efiicient.  The  North  was  a 
separate  entity,  easily  defended  from  southern  attack.  It  is  the 
North  which  finally  prevails,  and  descending  from  its  mountain 
fastnesses  conquers  the  South.  The  maintenance  of  two  capitals 
- — at  Kamakura  and  at  Kyoto — was  not  only  a  political  but  a 
military  necessity.  And  in  the  final  supremacy  of  one  feudal 
lord  over  the  others  and  the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  this 
physical  difficulty  is  recognized.  There  is  no  attempt  to  disturb 
the  feudal  system.  The  object  is  to  effect  the  unquestioned 
supremacy  and  control  of  the  ruling  family  by  seizing  the  com- 
manding military  positions,  and  by  so  splitting  up  and  isolating 
possible  malcontents  as  to  make  rebellion  difficult.  This  was  all 
that  could  be  done,  for  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  allowed 
nothing  more.  Mediseval  methods  never  could  and  never  did 
centralize  Japan.  It  is  only  by  modern  highways  driven  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  districts,  by  railways  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  steamship  service,  that  every  part  of  the 
country  has  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  with  each  other,  and  the  insularity  of  the  communes 
has  been  broken  down.  Yes — there  was  one  other  method. 
Their  feuds  and  struggle  for  independence  or  control  gave  them 
an  intense  sense  of  race.  All  quarrels  fell  before  foreign  strife, 
and  whether  it  is  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  in  the  twentieth 
century  we  find  the  whole  country  rising  en  masse  to  repel  the 
foreign  invader.  But  they  were  very  jealous  of  each  other. 
The  stress  of  invasion  removed,  they  soon  fall  apart  to  renew  their 
old  struggles  to  main  the  atatim  quo  in  their  little  fiefs,  or  to  add 
■a  few  villages  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  ;  or  perhaps  the  larger 
ambitions  struggle  to  add  the  shadowy  influence  of  central 
power  to  their  own  real  physical  power  as  wielded  by  themselves, 
or  their  allies.  The  dream  of  reuniting  the  shattered  country, 
of  recalling  the  old  Japan  of  the  ninth  century  was  never 
lost  to  sight.  And  was  never  successful.  The  strongest  of  the 
feudal  barons — Tokugawa — merely  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
supremacy  over  what  Sir  Ernest  Satow  describes  as  in  1867  to 
be  a  mere  congeries  of  clans  and  not  a  nation. 

'  There  is  a  difference  within  the  clans  themselves.  Tradition 
has  and  had  its  efiect,  and  while  the  northern  clans  are  partly 
diverting  their  energies  to  the  settlement  of  those  problems 
arising  in  the  development  of  new  country,  the  cult  of  the  pure 
military  spirit  was  kept  alive  in  the  South.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  adventurous  life  influences  to  no  small  extent  the 
intelligence.  And  the  new  material  it  brings  in  vivifies  and 
enlivens  the  whole  community.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  England,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  whole  country 
■was  oh  the  qui  vive  and  men's  minds  werejengaged  constantly  in 
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Speculation  over  the  new  wonders  daily  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  shown  on  a  small  scale  in  tlie  differences  between 
village  life  and  that  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  whaling  towns 
sixty  years  ago  in  New  England.  Times  have  changed,  and  now 
the  village  stands  on  more  even  terms  with  its  sea  board  neigh- 
bour. But  before  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad  the  seaport  for 
days  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  everything  that  was  news  to  the 
world.  These  men  of  the  South  in  Japan  were  the  adventurers. 
They  were  notable  pirates.  They  were  brought  into  intimate  if 
unpleasant  contact  with  their  continental  neighbours,  and  knew 
far  more  of  the  outside  world  than  any  other  part  of  Japan.  It 
has  always  had  an  effect  on  the  local  wit.  The  Satsuma  man  in 
Japanese  history  has  always  been  the  man  of  quick  intelligence, 
of  ambition,  of  curiosity.  Intensely  national  he  has  always  been; 
intensely  anti-foreign.  He  wishes  the  best  of  everything,  but  to 
use  it  to  repel  the  foreigner.  He  was  under  all  the  influences 
of  his  race ;  mountain  habitat,  isolation,  local  feeling.  But  he 
was  envious  ;  and  his  warlike  spirit,  nurtured  on  his  feuds,  had 
a  high  contempt  for  all  enemies,  and  an  equally  high  appreciation 
for  all  weapons  in  which  he  was  quick  to  recognize  any  value  or 
superiority,  and  willingness  and  wish  and  preference  to  take  by 
force  rather  than  by  negotiation.  And  his  temptation  waa 
small.  Rich  prizes  as  his  continental  neighbours  were  they  were 
not  to  his  taste.  His  feuds  were  difficult  to  compose  in  order  to 
bring  about  any  serious  plan  of  invasions,  and  he  nourished  and 
gloated  over  these  feuds  as  a  child  over  comfits.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  he  anticipated  any  fighting  worth  the  name  to  be 
found  over  seas,  which  he  thoroughly  harried  in  piratical  raids. 
He  was  sure  of  it  at  home.  His  mind  and  time  were  taken  up 
with  maintaining  the  balance  in  his  own  little  island.  And  the 
necessary  backing  of  the  Central  Government,  with  its  own 
difficulties  in  the  North  and  its  love  of  ease,  would  have  been  hard 
to  obtain  for  foreign  ventures.  Fortunately  for  the  continent ;  for 
any  attack  on  them  would  haVe  been  led  by  these  men  of  Satsuma ; 
just  as  they  led  the  attack  on  Europeans  in  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
Living  in  these  mountain  valleys,  isolated  from  each  other, 
occupied  with  their  feuds,  but  connected  by  a  thread  of  Central 
Government  impressing  by  its  injunctions  their  solidarity  as 
Japanese,  we  should  find  a  race  endowed  with  great  obstinacy, 
narrowness  of  view,  intense  prejudices  and  local  feeling,  great 
conservatism,  an  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  community 
in  this  half  military  life,  and  bravery  constantly  exercised  by 
their  vendettas.  There  is  nothing  to  bring  these  men  together, 
except  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Central  Government 
which  overshadows  all  and  keeps  all  apart ;  or  the  presence  of 
the  stranger  on  the,  sacred  soil  of  Japan.  No  great  conqueror 
arises  among  them,  for  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his 
conquests,  and  to  divert  his  efibrts  over  sea  is  to  threaten  his 
interests  at  home.  Thus  the  spirit  of  localism,  the  spirit  of  a 
narrow  conservatism  only  desiring  to  maintain  the  Stattis  quo,  is 
jihe  spirit  which  is  to  guide  the  future. 
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§2. 

One  feature  of  interest  is  the  relation  inter  se  of  these  people 
in  their  small  communities.  As  stated,  the  physical  structure  of 
the  country  splits  its  inhabitants  into  a  number  of  small  isolated 
units,  communication  between  which  in  days  when  roads  were 
jnere  pack  trails,  was  difficult.  The  natural  outlet  for  most  of 
ihese  units  to-day  is  straight  down  their  valleys  to  the  point 
where  the  intersection  of  the  weblike  structure  lias  given  risp  to 
a  distributing  centre.  There  were  far  less  of  these  in  the  olden 
days  when  commerce  barely  existed.  The  journeys  of  the  peasant 
in  the  days  during  which  he  was  being  formed  socially  and 
politically  (and  mentally)  were  mainly  to  carry  the  tax  rice,  and 
the  local  centre  had  little  to  teach  him  beyond  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  authority  in  the  storehouses  and  the  Daikwan's 
(Government  or  lord's  overseer)  residence.  To  say  that  these 
communities  were  isolated  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were 
self  centred.  Their  connecting  link  was  a  central  organ.  Their 
relations  to  their  neighbours  were  rather  those  of  hostility  than 
friendship.  They  were  related  to  each  other  through  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  Central  Government.  Their  glances  at  each  other 
were  to  see  that  no  undue  burden  of  the  neighbouring  district 
was  shifted  on  their  own  shoulders.  They  had  nothing  to  supply 
to  each  other  and  they  wanted  nothing.  They  visited  each  other 
much  as  two  New  Guinea  tribes  visit  eacli  other  to-day.  The 
prosperity  of  one  above  the  rest  was  no  objest  of  congratulati  )n. 
Jit  merely  set  a  severer  standard  for  the  rest.  Hence  the  object 
was  to  maintain  the  existing  condition  of  affairs ;  in  agricultural 
methods  as  in  everything  else.  But  to  understand  this  we  must 
go  more  into  the  village  itself. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  village  was  a  family,  and  it 
■had  all  the  intensity  of  local  feeling  found  in  that  unit.  This 
was  the  more  pronounced  as  the  village  ujiit  was  merely  an 
enlarged  family  unit.  The  village  was  responsible  for  the  acts 
.of  its  members.  One  and  all  they  stood  and  fell  together. 
Under  such  a  system  needless  to  say  everyone  had  to  be  under 
the  eye  of  everyone  else.  A  standard  of  conduct  had  to  be  set  to 
which  all  members  must  conform,  and  any  variation  from  that 
.standard  was  to  be  frowned  upon  as  involving  some  possible 
■injury  to  the  community  at  large.  At  all  events  its  tendency 
might  be  wrong,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  made  the 
customary  procedure  the  safer.  The  administration  of  this 
standard  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Elders.  Exacting  responsibility, 
the  Government  gave  great  power  to  these  Elders.  Selected  in 
•the  first  instance  for  their  own  reputation  and  responsibility — 
.for  the  commune  could  not  afford  to  make  use  of  untried  men — 
they  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  that  position.  They 
kept  therefore  a  sharp  eye  on  any  variation  from  custom,  and, 
where  Government  interference  was  invoked  by  disturbance  of 
conditions  and  was  certain  to  be  drastic,  the  existing  conditions 
were  the  safest  and  maintenance  of  custom  the  object  of  both 
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villager  and  village  officer.  .  Having  the  standard  set  in  the 
narrowness  of  village-  life,  we  can  undeirptaiid  the  power-of  this 
"  respectability."  They  and  theirs  are  interested  inmainl^a^ning 
their  position.  Others  dread  every  change  as  attracting  attentjoa 
to  them  from  the  outside.  Any  rising  pushing  man  seeking  tp 
rouse  up  this  sleepy  community  by  means  of  innovation  would 
at  once  attract  attention.  What  could  he  offer  t',em?'  Would 
they  inquire  as  to  benefit  of  any  such  innovation  ?  Certainly 
no*'.  These  people  wanted  to  live.  They  had  no  other  objisct'. 
They  were  living  under  a  communistic,  under  a  socialistic  system 
and  a  surplus  would  simply  go  to  the  Central  Government ;  and 
furthermore  would  set  a  higher  standard  for  them  in  the  future. 
There  would  not  only  be  no  medium  to  support  such  an  innovator, 
but  there  would  be  vigorous  suppression.  He  would  be  a  j)ositive 
enemy  to  them.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  him  and  them  he  had 
little  chance  of  development,  even  if  Nature  chanced  to  call  him 
into  existence.  Conservatism — or  stagnation"  it  may  be  called — 
was  further  emphasized  by  another  factor,  the  Family  unit. 
This  has  not  differed  much  the  world  over,  until  in  our  modern 
western  world  we  have  begun  to  see  the  necessity  of  loosening  its 
bonds  when  man  reaches  adult  age.  Everywhere  is  found 
subordination  to  the  Elders  in  the  family.  Always  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  individualism  of  outside  life  in  the  West  it  was- 
absolutely  unrestrained  in  Japan.  The  Elder  was  the  single 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  family.  Before  him  all  were  silent  and 
submissive.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  at  this  point 
family  and  commune  work  together  to  repress  individuality. 
Abnormalities  bring  rebuke  on  the  family,  and  from  the  earliest 
age  everything  is  directed  towards  moulding  youthful  life  to  the 
standard.  Anywhere  this  would  soon  spread  into  a  custom,  and 
as  such  it  is  deep  rooted  in  the  Japanese,  and  appears  fully 
developed  as  they  first  emerge  into  history.  The  great  majority 
frown  on  any  deviation  from  the  norm.  The  innovator  is  afi 
excrescence  to  be  cut  down  and  oast  into  outer  darkness.  His 
doom  is  certain,  and  any  temptation  of  genius  must  be  avoided 
as  one  would  avoid  the  Unpardonable  Sin  of  Scripture. 

Where  the  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  status  qiio, 
the  avoidance  of  everything  tending  to  disturb  the  existing 
system,  ambition  is  eliminated  and  the  future  easily  provided  for. 
The  rule  was  what  Professor  Dill  calls  "  the  curse  of  hereditary 
calling  and  position."  That  a  father  should  find  it  cheaper  and 
more  advantageous  to  train  his  son  for  his  future  calling  rather 
than  pay  another  for  doing  so  goes  without  saying.  It  is  ahnost 
a  necessity  for  the.  large  mass  of  men.  But  it  is  not  the  host 
method  which  should  .leave  open  a  career  to  competition.  The 
old  Japanese  state  as  socialistic  was  utterly  unable  to  do  this. 
Not  only  necessity  and  individual  choice  but  Icustom  as  voiced  by 
public  opinion  supported  this  oppression  and  suppression  of  the 
young.  There  was  then  but  little  envy,  and  but  little  ambition. 
The  individual  efforts  were  too  diluted  in  the  mass  of  the  family 
to  make. any  surplus  of.  energy  count  for.  mucli.     And  thcise 
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iiidiviclual  efTorts  when  spent  on  the  community  were  lost 
altogether.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  single  household  here  aided 
■much  in  simplifying  the  problem  of  how  to  get  a  living.  These 
were  not  communities  in  which  marriage  meant  a  new  centre  of 
■production  organic  and  inorganic,  and  a  development  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  marriage  as  such  was  a  decidedly 
informal  affair  among  the  lower  classes.  A  man  was  responsible 
for  and  fathered  his  children.  That  was  all.  It  was  not  overly 
formal  among  the  upper  classes  in  which,  however,  questions  of 
family  honour  rendered  it  dangerous  to  divorce  or  repudiate  a 
wife  and  send  her  back  to  her  own  family  again.  Such  a  course 
without  cause  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  complications  and  to  one 
of  those  vendettas  common  enough  in  Japanese  life.  Sons 
therefore  on  marriage  did  not  establish  themselves  in  a  separate 
house  and  as  head  of  a  household  in  their  own  right  as  adult 
men.  Usually  only  the  eldest  married,  the  rest  kept  concubines 
which  were  regarded,  however,  in  a  looser  sense  as  wives.  Apart 
from  paternity,  after  all  children  were  the  children  of  the  house 
and  the  head  of  the  louse  was  responsible  for  all  its  inmates.  In 
fact  whether  father  or  elder  brother  he  was  the  pater.  He  wielded 
authoiity  as  such,  and  the  other  relations  in  the  family  were  of 
minor  importance.  Certainly  so  to  the  community  at  large  who 
onlv  recognized  the  unit  "  family  "  and  its  representative. 

CHowever  under  such,  conditions  of  stagnation  there  was  a 
recognized  limit  of  subdivision.  The  whole  question  of  popula- 
tion in  Old  Japaii  is  an  interesting  one,  and- there  has  not  been 
ovel-much  light  thrown  on  it  accessible,  to  the  foreign  grubber 
after  facts.  In  the  earlier  period  there  was  room  and  opportunity 
for  expansion.  There  was  a  wide  territory  in  the  North  awaiting 
developnient,  and  there  were  ambitious  men  who  saw  in  such 
development  a  means  of  wealth  and  power  ;  land  held  in  grant 
by  men  of  rank  and  officials  was  or  had  come  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  get  men  on  such  land 
in  preference  to  taxed  land.  As'  stated  the  relations  between 
Government  and  commune  were  those  requiring  the  latter  to 
supply  certain  taxes  in  kind  and  labonr.  The  surplus  population 
reduced  the  share  of  all.  No  obstacle  would  be  placed  by  the 
commune' in  the  way  of  emigration.  The  peasant  was  not  as  yet 
fastened  to  the  soil  in  a  condition  of  serfdom.  He  was  fastened 
to  his  commune.  With  feudal  times  the  peasant  becomes  a  serf 
to  all  purposes.  Movement  is  already  becoming  difficult.  How- 
ever, war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  all  chronic  evils,  obviate  any 
danger^of  undue  expansion  in  the  population.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  notorious  proliiicness  of  the  race  was  not 
displayed  also  d^iring  this  period;  butthe  surplus  population  was 
thus  provided  for  and  removed  from'  competition.  Tokugawa 
times  hardly  changed,  the  conditions  of  practical  serfdom.  Move- 
ment was  very  restricted  and  class  Was  kept  to  class.  Available 
land  had  beeii  taken  up  as  far  as  existing  facilities  for  develop- 
ment admitted.  Schemes  of  reclamation  of  forest  or  of  swamp 
land' were  always,  encouraged,  in  the  form  of  exemption  from 
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iaxation  for  a  short  period — ^three,  five,  or  ten- years.  But  the 
incentive  to  such  hibour  was  not  great.  The  populace  did  begin 
to  press  on  its  means  of  subsistence.  Pestilence  and  famine  con- 
tinued their  work  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  abortion  and 
infanticide,  especially  of  female  infants,  played  their  part.  The 
law  of  Malthus  found  rigid  exemplification  in  Japan.  But  it 
could  be  kept  at  bay  for  a  long  time.  There  is  much  aid  to  be 
found  in  the  family  unit,  in  the  guUd,  and  in  the  village.  There 
is  throughout  a  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  wealth  within 
certain  limits.  The  Japanese  did  not  carry  this  to  the  extreme 
advocated  by  modern  socialism.  They  punished  the  thrifty  in 
the  family,  but  the  relief  from  the  guild  was  largely  voluntary, 
and  when  the  village  interfered  the  matter  became  one  of 
discipline  or  to  avoid  possible  inconvenience  to  the  community. 
The  failure  of  one  of  the  local  units,  through  misfortune  or 
illness,  was  a  serious  afiair.  His  lands  would  have  to  be 
■  redistributed.  Sometimes  this  was  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Daikwan  or  Government  overseer  for  the  district.  The 
community  paid  tax  in  kind.  The  standard  was  high  and  care- 
fully maintained,  and  efficiency  of  its  members  was  of  high 
importance.  At  other  times,  the  community  itself  simply  turned 
in  and  did  the  work  of  sowing,  tending,  and  harvesting.  This 
was  especially  the  case  where  one  of  their  units  through  weak- 
ness was  threatened  with  extinction.  From  a  religions  point 
of  view  this  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
wide  range  they  gave  to  adoption  was  in  order  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  a  family.  Government  also  preferred  the  datus 
yuo.  Official  consent  was  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  any 
ullotment  of  arable  land.  They  were  not  disposed  to  allow  the 
overgrowth  of  any  one  element  in  the  village.  The  land  revenue, 
it  can  be  added,  might  be  mortgaged  up  to  the  limit  but  its 
actual  transfer  was  difficult.  However,  at  times  a  sale  became 
unavoidable,  and  in  this  case  a  stranger  might  step  into  the  com- 
munity. This  was  another  inducement  to  the  village  to  do  all 
its  power  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  extremes.  The  tendency 
of  course  was  to  the  thrifty — in  indirect  ways,  and  less  easily  by 
direct  acquisition^ 

But  to  the  outside  the  village  was  all  malice  and  uncharitable- 
ness.  As  we  have  seen  there  was  no  appeal  to  it.  Their  busi- 
ness relations  were  insignificant,  and  their  suspicion  and  rivalry 
in  the  matters  of  avoiding  unfair  taxation  was  also  a  discordant 
element.  This  indifference  and  hostility  to  the  stranger  found 
such  practical  application  that  the  Government  interfered.  The 
body  of  a  stranger  dying  in  the  village  would  be  withheld  from 
the  relatives,  and  a  heavy  fine  exacted  from  them  for  the 
possible  inconvenience  that  might  result  to  the  village  from 
official  investigation.  Men  who  kindled  a  fire  by  the  roadside  to 
cook  a  little  rice  were  seized  by  the  village  authorities  and  fined 
for  the  use  of  the  highway.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  con- 
venient source  of  revenue,  as  often  such  men  could  not  payi 
They  were  then  imprisoned  for  a  more  or  less  lengthy  period^  and 
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ftip;ed  to  work  out  the  fine  on  village,  irnprovements.  These 
petty  trespasses  were  soon  a  source  of  profit  and  constant  quarrel- 
ing and  litigation  bet^yeen  neigh]bouring  villages.  The  (jovernr 
ipent  did  very  little  to  check  anything  hut  the  grosser  forms 
of  it,  those  which  prevented  tp  the  most  legitimate  use  of  the  high- 
ways. On  the  contrary  they  encouraged  this  localism  which 
rendered  union  more  difficult ;  and  in  this  were  assisted  by  the 
selfishness  and  jealousy  of  the  communes,  which  displayed 
in  glaring  colours  these  very  individualistic  traits  without  any  of 
the  checks  usually  present  in  an  individualistic  system.  Further, 
the  village  temple  encouraged  this  localism.  This  was  more 
than  the  concern  of  its  parishioners.  It  had  also  its  official  side. 
Even  the  holidays  and  festivals  were  directed  by  authority  which 
formally,  as  sijch,  took  part  in  them.  And  all  throughout  we  find 
no  sign  of  a  liigher  interest  in  anything,  Everything  is  conducted 
by  formula  ;  everything  is  laid  do^vn  according  to  programme.  As 
in!  a  play  each  has  his  settled  part.  There  is  no  individual 
initiative.  !Public  opiniop  acts  spontaneously,  automatically, 
and  crushingly,  on  aiiy  effort  at  variation.  And  nothiijg  can  be 
hidden  in  this  commupity  where  the  very  walls  have  eyes.  As 
every  one  is  watched,  so  everyone  has  the  right  to  watch  and 
defnand  an  acpoupt  from  his  neighbour.  "Vyhere,  on  a  small  scale, 
we  experience  the  annoyance  of  some  prying  inquisitive  individual, 
of  which  there  are  always  specimens,  to  be  found  in  every  comi 
mi4nity^  whisp.eripg  his  suspicions  and  comments  adorned  with 
the  imagination  inspired  by  his  vivid  fancy  and  very  defective 
information  and  reasoning  ppwers,  we  can  see  how  terribly  but 
simply  drastic  this  espionage  could  become  in  the  Japanese 
village.  It  did .  and  could  moul/i  a  publijc  sentiment  quick  to 
act  and  far  reaching  a|gq,inst  every  abnormality.  There  was 
heve  no  appeal  to  indiyidual  thought  for  there  was  literally  no 
indivi(Uial  thought.  People  thought  according  to  rule,  or  rather 
j^cqorc^ing  to  custom  which  was  stamped  on  memory  as  effectually 
as  the  lines  of  Ijomer  were  stamped  on  the  minds  of  the  piro- 
fessional  barcjs  trained  for  that  purpose.  Progress  here  nmst 
lii^ltand  come  to  a  stand  still.  The  individual  is  a  criminal  and 
Jb^lieves  l^inj^elf  tp  be  such.  He  timidly  turns  to  the  limited 
range  ^fibrded  him  by  the  rules  of  his  art  or  his  handicraft. 
Even  liere  the  great  majority  are  bound  dpwn  )by  the  limitations 
pf  their  brain,  and  follow  the  usual  routine.  Even  the  genius  is 
bound  down  by  the  crushing  and  cramping  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  and  wastes  himself  on  minutiae  and  detail,  delighting 
in  variation  within  certain  very  narrow  limits.  This  takes  two 
curiously  antithetical  positions.  There  is  the  artist  who, expresses 
a  whole  range  of  ideas  in  a  single  stroke  of  thp  brush.  His 
range  is  limited  and  he  dpes  npt  attempt  to  go  outside  of  it  but 
within  this  limited  sphere  he  is  the  greatest  "impressionist"  the 
world  lias  seen.  At  the  other  extreme  there  is  the  artist  with 
the  same  limited  range,  b)i|;  witl^in  its  narrow  limits  he  works 
put  dpta.il  to  its  last  lines.  Al\yays  seeking  balance,  for  the 
fJrvpanese    is    ii^here^tly    artistic;    he    is    never    extravagant. 
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Perhaps  it  -^vould  have  been  better  if  he  were  so  for  extravagance 
might  have  broken  the  mould ;  but  with  him  the  mould  is  the 
first  limitation  and  the  work  is  to  be  done  inside  of  it. 

Unity  of  ideas  in  the  past,  in  the  present,  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  these  small  Japanese  communes.  The 
village  is  simply  one  huge  family.  Often  it  actually  is  a  family 
from  the  point  of  blood  relationship.  And  this  family  is  without 
check.  We  hardly  realize  at  the  present  day  in  the  West  how 
important  a  step  was  this  breaking  away  of  the  individual  from 
our  old  family  communities.  Fortunately  for  us  the  mixture  of 
nations,  the  clashing  of  divers  interests,  international  commerce, 
and  above  all  competition  not  only  widened  the  field  for 
individualism  but  placed  it  at  a  premium.  Unconsciously  the 
West  acted  on  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  natural  law — that 
progress  depends  on  the  individual.  There  was  none  of  this  in 
Old  Japan,  the  spirit  of  which  still  largely  rules  New  Japan. 
We  can  understand  then  the  importance  of  these  officials  to  the 
villagers.  That  there  was  room  for  jobbery  and  tyranny  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  Yedo  Court  of  Appeal  was  constantly  harassed 
with  these  cases,  the  seriousness  of  which  can  be  imagined  when 
the  unwillingness  to  make  such  appeal  is  recognized.  The 
individual  under  such  circumstances  had  no  chance  whatever. 
He  had  to  bow  his  head  and  submit.  It  was  in  the  relation  to 
the  commune  that  these  oificials  had  real  responsibility.  They 
were  its  sole  mouthpiece.  Their  touch  with  it  had  to  be  close 
and  constant.  Hence  the  community  gave  them  wide  latitude  in 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  exacted  a  wide  familiarity  in  dealing 
with  the  communal  problems  which  might  necessitate  dealing 
with  the  outside  world.  A  wrong  course  might  lead  to  far 
greater  evil  consequences  than  any  single  act  of  injustice  to  an 
individual.  They  tried  to  provide  for  this  by  making  custom 
far-reaching  as  to  minutiae,  and  thus  making  the  whole  com- 
munity as  far  as  possible  ready  and  accurate  judges  of  the 
judges.  What  slipped  through  this  network  could  not  be  helped. 
SJdkata  ga  nai.  But  this  merely  required  officials  to  keep  within 
the  letter  of  the  laws  as  they  understood  them  ;  and  how  far  the 
personal  factor  or  equation  can  bias  judgment  and  commit  no 
legal  wrong  is  far  too  commonly  instanced  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
These  officials,  therefore,  were  representatives  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  They  represented  the  commune  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  They  represented  its  units  in  their  private  capacity! 
They  were  the  necessary  intermediary.  Any  citizen  appearing 
in  a  suit  in  court  was  accompanied  by  his  town  official  as  a  sort 
of  bail  for  him.  They  were  present  as  his  advocates  to  signify 
the  endorsement  of  his  complaint  by  his  commune.  Otherwise 
he  had  no  standing.  With  such  responsibility  it  was  important 
to  give  them  a  real  control.  And  they  deserved  it.  Whep  the 
crisis  came  in  this  cruel  old  Japanese  State  these  men — and  ]3rave 
men  they  were — looked  each  other  in  the  face  and  then  took  up 
their  burden  and  carried  it  to  the  end,  to  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment, and  sometimes  to  death  as  in  the  ease  of  Sakura  Sogoro 
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who  sacrificed  himself  and  his  innocent  family  by  thrusting  a 
petition  from  his  suffering  village  into  the  litter  of  the  Shogun. 
Brave  men  these  were  and  hardly  to  be  blamed  when  we  find 
stagnation — timidity  of  any  change — guiding  their  communities. 


§3. 

The  relation  of  this  people,  therefore,  is  largely  to  the  past. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  ruling  power  being  seniority.  The 
fixity  of  age  in  its  own  ideas,  its  unwillingness  to  take  up 
new  ideas;  its  effort  to  bend  everything  to  meet  the  form  of  past 
experience,  its  questioning  the  utility  of  anything  that  will  not 
so  bend ;  its  failure  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  new  line  of  experiment 
— -all  these  are  marked  as  its  qualities.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
complex.  One  of  them  is  an  acute  realization  of  the  complexity 
of  existing  interests,  and  of  the  delicate  balance  existing  between 
them.  Anything  that  disturbs  this  balauce  is  likely  to  cause 
injury  and  disturbance  spreading  far  beyond  any  predictable 
bounds.  A  younger  man  does  not  see  this.  And  if  he  does  see 
it  his  vigour  and  energy  lead  him  to  depreciate  the  possible 
effects.  He  does  not  realize  that  a  community  is  a  sluggish  and 
unwieldy  body  that  cannot  ggt  on  its  feet  again  quickly  like  an 
individual;  that  being  of  organic  growth  its  parts  must  again  be 
slowly  reconstructed  in  the  course  of  extended  time,  not  put 
together  as  parts  of  a  machine ;  that  if  broken  its  parts  are 
likely  to  remain  scattered  and  to  take  new  forms  entirely 
different  from  those  sought.  But  the  older  man  acts  on  his 
experience;  acts  on  his  own  disillusions.  These  have  taught 
him  the  real  unimportance  of  most  things  met  in  life.  In  rare 
cases  he  really  appreciates  this.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
appreciating  its  truth  for  the  experiences  of  life,  he  postpones 
the  realization  of  his  day  dreams  to  another  world.  In  this 
world  the  object  sought  is  not  an  ideal  but  a  modus  vivendi. 
Hence  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  anything 
new;  to  sincerely  examine  into  its  nature.  The  affair  comes 
before  him  strictly  in  the  sense  of  prejudged.  The  objections  rise 
spontaneously  to  the  lips ;  and  in  answer  to  all  the  advantages 
urged  are  again  repeated  the  objections.  There  is  no  effort,  no 
desire  to  balance  the  two  and  then  strike  the  account.  This 
question  had,  not  long  ago,  no  little  vogue  in  the  discussion  aroused 
by  the  dictum  of  an  eminent  physician^-Dr*  Osier — who  attributed 
it  to  physical  decay.  And  physical  decay  is  not  entirely  a  matter 
of  years.  Physically  a  man  may  be  an  old  man  at  forty  years  ; 
or  at  twenty ;  or  for  that  matter  we  know  of  senile  infancy.  But 
also  a  man  may  still  be  in  vigorous  middle  age  at  sixty  or 
beyond.  And  such  a  man  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  elements 
in  the  State.  For  vigour  of  body  is  tempered  by  long  experience. 
^Ve  instinctively  recognize  this  in  our  turning  to  vigorous  age, 
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for  guidance  in  clangei'ous  places.  We  realize  that  age  carilict 
stand  the  roughness  of  actual  contest,  and  henCe  joimger  and 
stronger  men  are  put  forward  to  do  the  work  and  the  actual 
conduct  of  affairs  is  left  to  .thera,  but  the  experience  of  the  a^d 
counsellor  is  an  invaluable  guide.  And  this  latter  r.irely  wishes 
the  executive  work.  He  has  reaped  the  reward  of  experience  in 
his  acquired  influence.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  combination  of 
vigour,  age,  and  experience ;  with  all  the  energy  of  youth 
tempered  by  disillusion  and  hence  turning  itself  to  the  im- 
mediately practical  and  attainable.  When  it  is  found  its 
possfessor  has  playfed  a  great  part  in  the  world's  history.  Its 
rarity  makes  it  stand  out  in  rflen's  eyes,  for  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  age  is  indifference  or  a  senile  decay  totally  incoitapatible 
with  the  advancing  affairs  of  life. 

Tlie  control  of  age,  however,  found  strenuous  support  front 
the  Government  in  Old  Japan.  It  was  a  means  of  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  to  which  everything  had  adjusted 
itself.  The  object  of  Government  was  to  strengthen  itself  and 
this  was  best  sought  in  centralization.  And  the  original  Japanese 
State  was  highly  centralized.  But  it  was  the  centralization  of 
the  spider's  web,  and  the  cross  strands  were  compdratively  few. 
Therein  lay  its  weakness.  The  idea  of  course  was  that  this 
conservatism  would  be  tempered'  by  the  wider  outlook  of  the 
Central  Government.  But  it  is  very  difficult — even  iinpossibie' 
■ — to  alter  ihe  running  of  a  machine  without  pulling  it  to  pieces; 
This  stagnation  in  the  parts  naturally  extended  to  the  centre, 
for  after  all  the  web  was  made  of  the  same  woof.  Men  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  various  little  units 
placed  under  their  control  naturally  came  to  the  national  council 
chamber  with  a  bias  in  their  minds  against  change.  Any  change 
would  involve  a  tremendous  agitation  through  the  mass.  And 
it  was  rarely  atterhpted.  We  have  an  inkling  of  such  attempts 
made  in  the  seventh  century.  The  dates  given  are  604  a.d.  and 
645  A.D.  and  involved  the  Chinazation  of  the  imperial  and  civil 
service.  This  can  be  described  as  the  Legend  of  Shotoku  Taishi,- 
for  the  persistent  dominance  of  old  Umayko  no  Yemishi  through 
the  whole  period  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  real  inspiration 
lay  in  this  "  kingniaker "  of  ancient  Japan.  This  reform  is 
treated  as  very  sober  history  by  many  Japanese  writers,  much 
as  we  would  discuss  the  historical  development  of  the  agitation 
over  the  corn  laws  in  Engliand  or  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the 
United-  States,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  took 
place  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  contemporary  record.  That 
such  events  clid  take  place  is  told  us  iii  the  Nihongi,  published  in 
720  A.D.,*  and  we  can  rely  on  the  bare  outlines  of  what  is  there 
given  ;  but  there  is  little  use  in  piling  up  fanciful  descriptions  of 

*  It  a  .id  ifca  contemporary  the  Kojiki 'are  distinctly  devoted  to 
the  traditioi  J.and  the  gloa-ifioation  of  .the  imperial  house.  Any  deed 
or  person'  nc ..,  sonforming  to  this  purpose  is  treated  in  much  tlie  same 
charitable  si.irit  as  Mr.  Pick-Wick  treated  the  legal  efforts  of  Messrs., 
Bodson  and  Fogg.  __  "  Precious  scoundrels,  Sir^    Precious  sooundrelsi'* 
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■what  men  tliouglit  -vifhen  ^very  Contemjiorary  document  has  beeil 
lost— if  it  ever  existed.  We  have  the  results  and  must  be  satis- 
fied with  these  bare  outlines.  One  thing  we  Ituow ;  that  this 
curse  of  Japan,  stagnation  through  all  its  governing  centres, 
was  early  fixed  in  Japan  ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  savage  and 
barbaric  peoples  in  general,  and  those  of  eastern  Asia  in  par- 
ticular, we  can  assume  that  not  a  glimmer  of  individualism  ever 
reached  Japan  previous  to  its  contact  with  European  nations. 
Hence  we  find  the  importance  allotved  to  Ideal  government  is 
strictly  in  connection  with  the  Central  Government  and  under  its 
immediate  control;  Extreme  conservatism  at  the  centre  became 
fixation  as  the  circumference— the  more  divided  cohstituents^ 
were  apptoached.  In  these  outer  limits  what  Was  sought  wa^ 
automatic  action  not  reflection.  As  a  Japanese  statesman  of 
to-day  has  lucidly  put  it,  the  Central  Government  was  to  be  the 
brain  guiding  and  controlling  the  limbs  and  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Eeasoning  by  analogy  is  not  very  safe,  and  this  analogy  leaves 
out  of  account  that  it  is  the  same  blood  that  nourishes  the  brain 
and  the  great  ganglia  which  control  automatic  action  ;  that  as  one 
centre,  no  matter  which,  becomes  inipoverished  all  are  aflfeeted  • 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  is  to  be  carefully  maintained, 
for  the  paralysis  of  these  ganglia  leaves  the  body  nerveless  iind 
forceless;  just  as  the  paralysis  of  pitrt  of  the  brain,  if  it  does  not 
affect  control  of  the  vital  organs,  leaves  the  physical  functions 
of  the  body  in  vigour.  It  is  the  just  balance  between  the  two 
that  insures  the  safety  of  the  individual,  and  if  one  change^i  the 
other  must  change.  There  is  no  necessity  to  ask  here  why  the 
law  is  such,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  an  organic  system  in  Nature 
the  progress  is  from  "  complete  homogeneity  to  complete  hetero- 
geneity" and  the  social  system  is  of  orgjtnic  growth.  The  old 
Japanese  State  could  take  no  account  of  this  i^rinciple.  Indeed 
as  a  formulated  law  this  provision  of  Natuie  is  very  new  to  us. 
But  blindly  this  truth  was  realized  more  and  more  in  the  West 
and  slowly  put  in  practice  even  when  riot  understood.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  the  East  postulated  the  reverse — the 
antinomy — without  ev*r  dreaming  that  the  real  truth  might  lie 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Not  even  as  a  matter  ot  speculative 
theory,  of  dialectical  gymnastics,  did  they  think  of  examining 
the  Negative  of  their  Positive. 

Old  institutions  were  therefore  perpetuated.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  be  which  appear  later  as  the  guilds,  whether  of  mediteval 
times  or  under  this  special  application  in  Tokugfiwa  times.  As 
with  the  he,  so  are  the  guilds  highly  centralized  bodies  copied  from 
existing  institutions.  The  same  subordination  and  the  same  subjec- 
tion runs  through  them.  The  individual,  the  soul  of  true  democracy 
never  even  casts  his  shadow  in  their  organization.  Down  to  recent 
times — even  to-day — their  Centralization  in  a  given  distri3t 
followed  this  old  centralization  of  the  he.  And  so  we  find  streets 
of  old  iron  dealers,  of  kimono  makers,  of  cloth  merchants,  of 
china  merchants,  of  lumber  merchants,  of  funeral  directors,  and 
soon-  through  a  number  of  trades.    They  did  not  seek  their 
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customers  but  their  customers  sought  them.  The  system;  was 
that  of  the  bazaar,  and  perhaps  is  a  development  of  this  primi- 
tive form  of  commerce  in  turn  developed  from  the  open  air  fair 
or  market.  But  immobility  went  further.  It  led  to  clan  and 
family  immobility.  Or  perhaps  this  clan  immobility  led  to  fixity 
in  the  trades  for  the  two  are  inextricably  woven.  This  gained 
such  control  that  it  maintained  its  ground  even  when  individ- 
ualism became  a  matter  of  convenience.  This  continually 
keeping  tab  on  a  man,  maintaining  his  responsibilities  to 
elements  other  than  those  in  his  environment,  introduced 
complexities  ,that  became  positively  injurious  in  the  later 
Tolsugawa  times,  when  commerce  had  begun  to  develop  and  more 
or  less  of  a  floating  population  was  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 
A  man's  real  relations  were  then  with  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  The  expense  and  annoyance  of  maintaining  his 
relations  with  his  original  source  of  origin  extended  also  to  the 
machinery  which  attempted  to  enforce  these  relations.  Any  but 
officialdom  wedded  to  red  tape  would  have  cut  through  this  knot, 
or  at  least  gradually  unravelled  it  so  as  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  man,  not  on  interdependent  relations  between  the 
man  and  some  remote  family  or  village.  This  relation  was 
a  very  real  one.  There  were  runaways  of  course  without 
number.  Tlio  seriousness  of  the  offence  is  seen  in  the  formality 
and  the  care  taken  before  the  final  expulsion  from  the  family  or 
community  is  put  on  record  and  the  man  officially  made  an  outcast. 
It  was  a  serious  thing  in  Japan  for  a  man  to  have  no  community 
to  which  to  refer.  His  individual  status  was  not  recognized. 
He  was  literally  "a  man  without  a  country,"'  unless  he  could 
manage  to  edge  his  way  into  some  other  of  the  units;  no  easy 
matter  for  him  even  with  references.  Probably  a  formal 
repudiation  relieved  his  fellow  citizens  of  any  consequences  for 
his  offences.  For  there  was  a  sort  of  icergeld  in  punishment  of  a 
whole  village  for  individual  offences  ;  that  is,  where  the  family  of 
the  offender  could  not  expiate  the  offence.  In  connection  with 
this  expulsion  or  repudiation  of  the  individunl  we  can  touch  on 
another  matter,  though  not  in  direct  relation  wifeh  it ;  slavery  in 
relation  to  the  caste  systena.  Slavery  was  not  regularly  aTbolished, 
It  died  out.  It  became  an  inconvenience,  or  rather  hardly  a 
distinction  existed  where  Government  absorbed  the  surplus  and 
left  a  means  of  living  to  the  producer  according  to  the  standard. 
The  peasantry  became  attached  to  the  soil.  Doubtless  the  real 
phenomenon  exhibited  was  that  the  slave  rose  and  the  peasant 
gank.  It  \yas  easy  to  maintain  serfdom  and  difficult  to  maintain 
slavery  in  a  feudal  system.  The  same  experience  was  reached 
in  Europe  wliere  slavery  was  practically  extinct  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  ar.d  then  it  was  confined  to  foreigners  and  only 
existed  in  countries  in  immediate  commercial  contact  with  the 
Levant.  But  in  Old  Japan,  under  the  caste  system,  where  the 
slave  did  not  rise  there  was  no  place  for  him.  He  became  an 
outcast,  and  just  what  did  become  of  him  individually  is  a  matter 
of  controversy.     Slaveiy— as  instanced  by  the  slave  market— 
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early  disappears.*  The  price  of  a  man  is  quoted  in  the  ninth 
century  and  indirectly  the  Shinto  rituals  of  that  date  refer  to 
man  under  such  terms  as  to  imply  unlimited  power  over  him. 
But  at  all  events  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  such  subjection 
was  rare.  Meanwhile  another  factor  looms  out  of  the  mists 
of  time — the  eta^  These  outcast  people  and  their  settlements 
are  very  ancient,  and  are  attributed  with  some  show  of 
reason  to  settlements  of  former  slaves.  They  performed 
offices  about  the  dead  and  about  animals  that  the  rest 
of  the  community  could  not  undertake  without  ceremonial 
defilement.  The  stress  of  circumstances  which  therefore  drove 
a  man  into  that  class  must  have  been  very  great.  There 
was  here  no  ordinary  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  eta  were  more  than  degraded.  They  were  cere- 
monially unclean.  Of  moral  leprosy  the  old  Japanese  religious 
code  did  not  take  account.  Only  of  ceremonial  leprosy.  Side 
by  side  they  existed  with  the  people  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
1871.  Their  villages  were  co-terminous  but  apart  from  the  caste 
population.  They  are  not  forgotten  to-day,  and  the  history  of 
their  settlement  close  to  the  Yokohama  Bluff  is  well  known  to 
every  local  Japanese.  They  had  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
regulations  among  themselves,  for  the  law  as  such  did  not  re- 
cognize their  existence.  They  were  recruited  by,  oi-  accompanied 
by,  the  hinin  or  outlawed  class,  men  driven  out  of  society  by 
debt  or  crime  or  both.  The  two  classes,  however,  seemed  to  be 
separate  altliough  it  was  possible  for  the  outlaw  to  enter  the  eta 
class,  a  permanent  mark  of  his  degradation.  These  men — eta 
and  hinin — had  no  rights  whatever,  A  dog  had  infinitely  more 
protection ;  especially  under  the  reign  of  the  notorious  Shogiin 
Tsunayoshi,  who  showed  this  tender  regard  to  the  precepts  of 
Buddhism  in  reference  to  animal  life,  so  much  so  that  the  life  of 
a  man  was  of  small  account  in  comparison,  and  who  drowned  the 
cries  of  these  victims  with  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  his  "  Island 
of  Capri." 

A  caste  system  can  find  no  place  for  extraneous  elements. 
Its  limits  are  marked  off,  and  what  movement  there  is  into  and 
from  or  within  it  must  be  governed  by  its  boundaries.  What- 
ever elasticity  there  is  in  this  Old  Japan  is  found  in  the  lowbr 
strata ;  and  this  disappears  with  tfme  so  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  very  little  movement,  the  slight  chance  of  escape 
from  the  iron  circle,  practically  disappears  altogether.  And  this 
is  not  due  so  much  to  suppression  by  a  ruling  class  as  to  communal 
suppression.  Japan  had  its  Inca  but  its  Inca  class  disappeared  iii 
the  higher  organization  of  all  the  tribes;  The  conquest  of  the 
ruling  tribe,  iu'  the  end,  was  governed  by  agreement  with  the 
conquered.  But  the  communal  suppression  was  actual  and  well 
directed.  And  all  through  the  centuries  not  a  word  is  ever 
heard  from  what  in  the  West  we  call  the  People.     And  why? 

*  Sale  of  male  and  female  servants  in  feudal  times  was  really 
transfer  of  contracts.  It  was  peonage,  not  slavery  in  the  sense  of 
the  man  becoming  a  chattel;     The  oflfspring  were  not  slaves. 
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Bepaiise  men- were  traiijpd  jii.the  belief  tliat  tliey  were  not  jnen 
but  the  community.  ,  Tljege  Jaws  were  set  by  tho^  community. 
A  man  held  his  place  by  virtue  of  the  community.      As'  tlie 
community  put  him  in  liis  place,  so.  it . placed  another  over  him. 
Of  course  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliere  was  no  thought, , over  the 
matter  at  all.     The  system  allowed   no  thought  in  such,  direc- 
tions, and  such  thought  could  only  find  a  bisis  in  individualism 
which  did  not  exist.     There  could  be  no  better  illustratipn  of  the 
formality  of  the  code  than  this  immobility  pf  the  great, mass  of 
the  Japanese  people.,    7\nd,  this  immobility  cai'ries  with  iti  Iut 
teresting  and  sometimes  amusing  features.     There  is. a  mine  of 
arc|i8eolog-ical    wealth    tq    be    worked   in   tlie   customs   of  this 
civilized  people.     In  many  curious  marriage  customs  «e  Vi-tain 
in  the  west  a  trace  of  savagery  or  at  least  barbarism ;  and  in  the 
idea  of  impurity  implied  in  the  churching  of  women   we  have  iu 
pur  religions  a  distinct  reminiscence  of  it.     And  sq  in  Japan 
The  relations  between  man  and  woman  were  often  tacitly  ignored 
].iy  the  community,     A  man  visited  his  rnistress.-by  stealth  at 
night,  the  secrecy  involved  ^Deing  the  openest  kind  of  farce  ;  l)ut 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  decent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
parents   to   allow   this    intrusion    into    the  family.     The   con- 
sequences of  such  union  of  course  caused  a  jiublic  ackno^Yledg7 
raent  of  the  relation:     This  practice  perhaps  goes  back  to  those 
cases  pf  necessity  described  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson  in, his  ''  Primal 
Law,"  when  the  young  male  had  no  accpss  to  the  female  watched 
and  guardecl  by  the  bull  of  the  human  herd,  who  by  his  right  of 
the  sjtrpngegt    maii^faiued  his  marital  rights  over  his  femalesi 
It   is  a   well   known   practice    among ,  savage    pepples    to-day 
whose  living    customs    are'  based    on   this  jealousy   and   have 
made  a  superstitipn  and;  religipn    pf  marital   rights  pf  certain 
males  ever  pertain  females.     The    very    ccm plicated  i  marriage 
laws     pf    |h]e     Australian     tribes     are     attributed    •  to      this 
iiecessity  of  fincjing  a  mpdiis  mvejidi  by  jyhich  men  are  enabled  to 
live  together  at  all.     Generations   of  usage   have  enornjously 
develpped  and  fpr^malized  them,  fpf,  savage  man  by  ne  means  is 
primitive  man,  but  the  rQ€|t  basi^  i^, there.    Jn  Japan  the  neces- 
sity pf  pflspring,  especially  pf  male  offspring,  wpuld  incline  society 
to  keep  alive  a  custpm  by  \yhich  a  wpman's  fruitfulness  was  put 
j;o  the  test.     It  is  ^he  case  tq-day,  in  which  formal  marriage 
sometimes  cjoes  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and 
pf  a  male  child,     ipxegamy  dqes  not  appear  as  a   feature  iu 
Japanese  customs  although  it  is  at  least  premature  to  say  that  it 
will  not  be  traced  put.     As  a  matter  of  record  the  evidence  is 
ratlipr  the  reverse^    Top  elpse  relatiens  are  condemned  by  the 
community.     Marriage  allowed  betweep  brqthen  and  si^^ter  by 
(lifferent  mothers  implies  a  condemnation  of  iqarriage  between 
uterine  is^ue.     And  this  seems  tp  have  been  the  sin  pf  Prince 
KartT  and  his  sister.     It  js  ^angerpiis,  tp  draw  conclusions  from 
the  practice  as  Carrie^  out  by  the  rulers  of  the  land.     However, 
there  is  no  iiididation  of  the  wish  tp  maintain  tlie  purity  pf  the 
royal  line;  as  is  shp\vn  in  that  of  the  Incas  pf  Peru  where  tJtfi 
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only  legititiiat'6  Sovereign  was  the  fruit  of  the  loVe  of  uberiWe 
brother  and  sister.  All  that  can  be  said  of  tlio  eaily  days  of  the 
Japanese  imperial  line  is  that  marriage  within  the  house-^with 
half  sisters  and  cousins — was  the  rule  ;  with  numerous  exceptions. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  intense  localization  of  the  Japanese ; 
thut  the  clans  were  strictly  limited  to  their  districts ;  and  that 
sometimes  a  family  constituted  the  whole  population  of  a  village-, 
living,  and  working,  and  marrying  within  it ;  the  relations  in 
Japan  seem  looser  and  more  akin  to  those  of  Annam.  Incest 
was  severely  condemned  by  Old  Japanese  thought,  just  as  much  so 
as  it  is  torday  ;  but  with  the  open  structure  of  the  household  and 
the  living  in;  which  youth  of  both  sexes  are  not  strictly  segregated, 
the  practice  of  acknowledgement  of  maternal  relation  by  any 
fehiaie  competent  by  age  to  be  child-beariflg  covers 'sinS  which 
in  the  absence  of  existence  of  stricter  marriage  relations  could  iiOt 
escape  discovery. 

And  in  ahcestor  worship  we  have  the  apotheosis  of  the  past.- 
It  is  the  very  snbstraturii  of  ShiutS.  Whether  it  be  the  mmma^ 
shiro  or  the  ihai—tor  the  ihai  or  Buddhist  ancestral  tablets  a,ro 
merely  another  form  of  the  same  Japanese  thought — the  k  nii 
are  alweoys  present  to  their  descendants.  And  these '/cdMt"  are 
pergonal  in  a  sense  unknown  to  the  hotofce.  If  the  Japanese  evfei' 
reaches  a  shadow  of  personality  it  is  when  he  becomes  a  Ittmi. 
^ot  a  very  satisfiictory  dibut,  it  would  seem  to  m09t  people.  The 
hf^vke  (Buddhist  ghost)  ought  in  all  decency,  even  if  he  does  not, 
fade  into  Nirvana.  However  in  practice  he  does  not  d«  so  ;  and 
the  vigorous  beating  of  a  drum  all  the  night  following  a  decease 
marks  the  survival  of  an  old  savage  custom  in  the  defeire  to  get 
rid  :0f  the  presence  of  the  ghost,  to  whom  this  practice  seeins  to  be 
annoyingi  As  the  pd)sition  of  the  elder  before  death  has  been  oiie 
of  command,  so  after  deiith  the  same  influence  remains  only 
temperadi  by  the  exigencies  of  existing  circumstances,  and  Where 
conservatism  is  made  the  rilling  ideal  we  can  see  how  he  thuS 
emidiasizes  the  past.  Once  more  we  find  this  isolation  of  the 
Japanese  community  appearing  as  a  fnctori  It  takes  its  ideas 
from  the  past,  guides  the  present  according  to  them,  and  extends 
them  into  the  indefinite  future.  Their  influence  accumulated 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  Custom  becomes  more  arid  more 
strengthened  until  at  last  custom  decides  every  disputed  point. 
Under  such  asystem  there  is  no  outlet  for  new  ideaS.  Everything 
tends  to  stagnation. 


§4. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  argument  to  Speak 

more  or  less  of  the  relations  existiilg  between  the  people — Whethe* 

in  the  communes  or  as  the  communes — and  the  Ceiltral  Qov- 

ernroent^    We  need  only  touch  more  specifically  oh  a  ft\V  of 
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tlie  points  already  hinted.  The  main  object  of  the  Government 
was  control.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  any  idea  of  progress  as 
the  outcome  of  the  functions  of  the  various  units.  To  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  development  was  utterly 
foreign.  Development  of  one  element  could  only  be  at  the  cost 
of.  another.  Balance  to  them  meant  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  conditions.  This  theory  of  the  organism  was  akin  to 
that  of  certain  (theoretical)  rhizopods — if  a  rhizopod  could  have 
a  theory.  It  was  accretion  not  evolution.  And  as  there  is  a 
limit  to  accretion,  a  limit  set  by  gravitation,  these  Japanese 
Statesmen  were  not  tempted  to  overweight  their  machine.  This 
is  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  persistent  insularity  of 
the  Japanese  people,  the  fear  of  its  leaders  to  introduce  disturbing 
elements  into  their  statecraft ;  and  perhaps  overweight  it. 
Hence  they  display  no  wish  to  impose  their  gods,  or  the  living 
representative  of  those  gods,  on  foreign  peoples.  Government 
alone  therefore  was  to  do  tlie  thinking.  But  we  have  seen  how 
the  paralysis  of  this  thinking  power  thorough  the  community 
inust  react  on  the  Government,  itself  made  up  of  elements  taken 
from  that  community.  Deeper  and  deeper  this  grows  with  the 
centuries  until  we  reach  that  extraordinary  stage  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  no  other  people  and  instanced  by  the  exclusion  policy 
of  lyeyasu  and  his  successors.  Individualism  here  has  no 
opportunity.  It  is  crushed  out  by  the  automatism  of  the  lower 
members ;  it  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
higher  members.  Any  scheme  therefore  comes  handicapped, 
it  ha^  no  opportunity  of  being  tested  on  its  merits.  We  have 
numerous  instances  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  trivialities;  In  fact 
outside  of  the  good  hard  downright  blows  exchanged  in  the  strife 
for  the  plums  of  the'  local  pie  Japanese  history  is  a  mass  of 
trivialities.  There  has  been  an  effort,  especially  prominent  at 
present;  to  mark  these  periods  with  the  discussion  of  grave 
constitution?!  questions  such  as  have  arisen  in  ours  western 
world.  When  sifted  down,  however,,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
these  "  constitutional "  movements  are  in  no  way  related  to 
an  evolution  but  to  a  readjustment  and  to  a  stiffening  of  the 
existing  formulae.  Evolution  requires  the  individual,  and  as 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned  in  old  Japan  his  movement 
simply  tends  to  mark  him.  Usually  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Like  "Toad-in-the  Hole,"  his  most  desirable  phase  is  non  est 
inventus.  When  he  does  appear  something  undesirable  is  usually 
brewing.  Sometimes  however  circumstances  do  favour  him,  and 
in  consequence  in  reference  to  some  trivial  matter.  We  have  an 
instance  in  the  reign  of  Suinin  (29  B.C. — 70  A.D.).  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  time  to  bury  victims  alive  at  the  tomb  of  a  dead 
prince.  One  bright  mind,  perhaps  impelled  by  self  preservation, 
suggested  the  burial  of  clay  images  instead  of  living  men.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  outlet  was  ingenious  and  the  results 
perhaps  individually  important,  but  what  trivialities  are  here  in- 
volved !  There  is  an  element  of  bathos  involved  in  this  juggling 
•yvith  playthings  instead  of  approaching  the  question  as  one  of 
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common  sense  and  expediency.  The  stress  is  laid  on  the  ingenuity 
of  the  device  proffered  by  the  individual,  the  result  sought  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  altogether  to  the  old  chronicler  except  in  a 
sort  of  after  thought  in  adding  that  henceforward  the  slumbers 
of  the  king  were  not  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  victims.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  main  object  sought.  >The  whole  episode  is 
akin  to  those  substitutions  adopted  among  other  peoples ;  the 
substitution  of  animals  or  other  objects  for  the  human  victims  of 
the  sacrifice.  So  with  the  Hebrews  before  they  had  emerged 
from  their  savage  condition.  There  is  something  deliciously 
comic  about  the  whole  affair  in  the  old  Japanese  chronicle.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  grave  balance  struck  by  the  English  landlady 
as  to  whether  she  could  afford,  to  give  her  lodger  one  egg  and 
one  slice  of  bacon,  or  two  eggs  and  no  bacon.  Any  common 
sense  method  was  of  course  available;  for  the  point  at  issue 
was  whether  the  gods  would  be  offended  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  human  sacrifice.  Unless  of  course  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  gods  would  be  so  easily  deceived  as  to  mistake  a  clay 
image  for  the  real  man.  As  the  Japanese  endowed  their  gods 
with  great  intelligence,  and  oftentimes  benevolence,  in  other 
directions  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  sought  to 
deceive  them.  But  we  have  other  instances  of  this  grave 
importance  given  to  trivial  forms.  For  instance  in  harakiri, 
practised  and  advocated  even  at  this  present  day.  The  only 
defence  offered  for  harakiri  is  and  can  be  its  effect  as  an  emphatic 
individual  protest.  It  is  a  striking  method  of  directing  attention 
to  some  action  or  to  some  event.  It  is  one  of  the  few  expressions 
r-^in  Old  Japan  one  of  the  few  means  of  expression — left  to 
impress  individual  force  on  the  community.  There  are  noble 
dns,tances  of  harakiri.  Instances  we  can  pity  and  almost  at  times 
admire.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  into  it  as  part  of  the 
•existing  code  of  etiquette,  and  see  the  utter  trifles  for  which  at 
times  it  was  performed,  we  can  only  turn  in  disgust  from  a 
system  in  which  formula  had  been  driven  to  such  great  extremes. 
ffarakiri  takes  on  then  its  real  and  true  form.  Its  kinship  to 
Juggernaut,  and  to  the  fanaticism  shown  in  the  devotees  of 
Juggernaut,  appears  very  clearly  and  strip  it  of  all  sympathy. 
In  the  most  noted,  the  classic  instance  of  it,  found  in  Old  Japan 
: — the  case  of  the  forty-seven  ronin — we  have  abandonment  of 
family,  of  wife  and  children,  the  adoption  of  a  vicious  life,  the 
throwing  to  the  winds  of  every  moral  precept,  all  carried  out  to 
accomplish  a  vendetta.  The  one  residual  element — -loyalty  to  a 
petty  chief — is  made  to  swallow  all  the  rest  of  the  decalogue. 
The  methods  adopted  are  akin  to  those  of  a  Red  Indian,  and  as 
sijch  we  can  understand  them.  But  we  can  have  no  sympathy 
for  a  system  in  whicb  such  methods  and  such  morals  become  a 
necessity.  But,  as  we  have  said,  Bushido  in  theory  and  in 
practice  expanded  this  element  of  loyalty  into  a  monstrosity. 
To  it  were  sacrificed  both  methods  and  morals,  as  instanced  in 
the  case  of  Genzo,  the  vassal  of  Michizane,  who  sacrificed  his 
own  child  to  save  the  son  of  his  lord, 
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The  cdrnpletion  of  an  inelastk  sysfeiu  is  hiarked  by  fear  af 
any  change.  Government  then  becomes  isolation,  and  individoaMsm 
is  finally  crushed  or  is  not  allowed  to  develop.  It  only  represents 
encroachment  on  authority  which  strikes  at  it  blindly  ajad  at 
once.  Hence  we  have  the  accentuation  of  the  abstract  com' 
munity.  Special  cases  drop  out  of  the  account.  They  mast 
■take  their  cotu-se  under  the  general  rules  laid  down;,  and  are 
classified  according  to  their  main  traits.  In  the  case  of  the  clash 
of  two  principles,  as  of  loyalty  to  one's  lord  and  .obedience  to 
one's  superior,  an  exit  must  be  found — }iarakiri — in  the  form  of 
judicial  suicide.  But  only  some  such  striking  anomaly  m 
existing  custom  is  powerful  enough  to  command  attention.  The 
individual  disappears  altogether.  Hence  great  authority  can  be 
granted,  and  res'ponsibility  exacted,  for  the  limitations  are-  so 
narrow  that  any  deviation  is  quickly  detected  and  checked. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  closest  watch  is  maintained  throughout 
the  community.  In  the  upper  classes  this  is  maintained  by  a 
most  exasperating  etiquette  filling  every  moment  and  movement 
and  action  of  a  man's  life.  Between  the  classes  the  same  exacting 
etiquette  maintains  the  relations  of  subordination.  Withini  the 
lower  classes  this  is  driven  into  still  closer  relations  making  every 
man  responsible  for  and  a  compulsory  spy  upon  his  neighbours; 
This  is  well  instanced  in  the  regulations  for  the  humiclw.  Let  us 
tuarn  to  some  of  these  as  given  by  Dr.  Simmons  at  the  close  of  his 
paper  on  "Land  Tenure  and  Local  Institutions' in  Old  Japan."  * 

"2.  Filial  piety  and  faithful  service  to  a  master  shoiild  be  a 
"  matter  of  course,  but  when  there  is  anyone  who  is  especially 
"faithful  and  diligent  in  those  things,  we  j)romise  to  i-eport  him 
"  to  the  daikwan  for  recommendation  to  the  Government." 

"  S.  If  any  member  of  a  kuini,i  whether  farmer,  merchant,  or 
"artisan,  is  lazy  and  does  not  attend  properly  to  his  business,  the 
"  ban-gashira^l  will  advise  him,  warn  him,  and  lead  him  into  better 
"ways.  If  the  person  does  not  listen  to  this  advice,  and  becomes 
."angry  and  obstinate,  he  is  to  be  reported  to  the  toshiyeri-X  As 
"  father,  sons,  members  of  families,  relatives,  and  fellOw-villagers, 
"we  will  endeavour  to  live  in  peaceful  and  kindly  relations;  as 
"members  of  a  iiwu',t  we  will  cultivate  friendly  feeling  even 
"  more  than  with  our  relatives,  and  will  promote  each  other's 
"happiness  as  well  as  share  each  other's  griefs.  If  there  is  an 
"unprincipled  and  lawless  person  in  a  Jaani,  f  we  will  shatre  the 
"  responsibility  for  him." 

"  1 4.  Whatever  our  business  or  occupation,  we  will  not 
."neglect  it,  nor  waste  time  in  amusemerrts  of  any  kind,  nor 
"  engage  in  unlawful  practices,  nor  urge  people  to  engage  in 
"lawsuits.  If  there  are  any  of  our  number  who  are  unkind' to 
"  parents  or  neglectful  or  disobedient,  we  will  not  conceal  or 
"condone  it,  but  report  it." 

*  Edited  by  J..  H.  Wiginore— Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
af  Japan,  Vol.  XIX. 
'       t  The  five  house  unit  or  its  officer. 

:;:  Village  offlcers.    The  Ma»Ms&' was  a- kind  of  mayor,       ..■         -' 
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.'  "15.  Wben  men  whoarectuarielsome  !trKi\vho  like  "to  indulge 
"  iu  late  hours  away  from  home  will  not  listen  to  admonitio», 
"  we  will  report  theaa.  If  any  other  kumi  *  neglects  to  do  this,  it 
"  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  do  it  for  tbeni." 

"16.  In  case  of  Orver-rtaxatiou  or  the  need  of  food  or  seed  in 
"  times  of  scarcity,  where  a  demand  for  redress  or  an  appeal  of 
"  any  kind  is  made  by  combining  and  by  using  force  against  the 
"Government  ofBcials, — such  means  of  redress  we  declaBe 
"improper  and  dangerous  and  not  to  be  employed." 

"2S.,  If  any  one  goes  away  to  a  neighbouring  mwraf  to 
"remain  over  three  days,,  lcumi,'l  nainisJd,l  and  toshiyoriX  will 
"  be  informed ;  the  same  notice  will  be  given  on  leaving  for  a 
"distant  plaee  to  take. service,  on  business,  or  for  pleasure." 

"  24.  No  person  not  having  a  nimbeim-clio^  is  to  be  allowed 
"to  remain  even  one  night  in  the  niura, f  etc. 

,  "  Kobayashi  mura  Miuami-kuwata-gun,  Kaneoka  Han  (near 
"  Kyoto)  1,.  As  it  is  considered  necessary  to  reform  our  go-nin- 
"  gumi  system,  established  in  obedience  to  your  order,  we  hereby, 
"  iu  accordance  with  your  wish,  form  all  the.  inhabitants 
"into  go-nin-gumi,  iacluding  tenants,  servants,  wives,  and 
"  diildien,  as  well  as  house  owners.  But,  in  fojming  the  kumi, 
"  we  shall  take  care  not  to  foim  them  exclusively  of  near  re- 
"  lations  or  intimate  friends  ;  we  shall  put  together  all  classes  of 
"  people  ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  enter  a  htmi  shall  be  punished. 
"  Whoeveir  abandons  his  kumi  shall  be  reported  by  ihe  nanushi, 
"  the  ioshiyori,  and  the  hyakusJw-dai,**  and  upon  investigation 
"  shall  be  punished.  5.  Each  kumi  shall  carefully  watch  over 
"  the  conduct  of  its  members  so  as  to  prevent  wrong-doing. 
"  Whenever  any  person  is  found  to  liave  misbehaved,  and  his 
"  itwu  have  negligently  failed  to  discover  it,  the  kumi  shall  be 
"  considered'  culpable  as  well  as  the  nanushi  and  the  toshiyori." 

"  40.  Every  person  leaving  his  home  on  business  must 
"  iniform  the  nmvushi  and  iM/MZT^jasAiVaff  before  starting.  Those 
"  who  go  to  Yedo  to  take  service  with  a  master  must  iirst  obtain 
"  p(MrmiB&ion  from  you.  If  anyone  leaves  the.  mura  without 
"  doing  sOj  and  afterwards  is  quilty  of  any  offence,  he  as  well  as 
"  the  nanushi  and  kumi-gasJiira  shall  be  deemed  culpable." 

"  §1.  A  complainant  when  proceeding  to  court  shall  be 
"  accompanied  by  the  nanushi.  If  he  appears,  in  any  other  way, 
"  he  shall  be  punished,  no  matter  how  good  his  claim." 

Under  such  conditions  the  power  of  this  Central  Govern- 
ment is^  very  great.  The  units  are  constantly  under  its  eye; 
Nominally  self  directing  they  are  really  centrally  directed; 
Furthermore  they  have  no  relations  with,  anything  but  this 
«eni3ra!l  maas,  the  weight  of  which  overpowers  any  force  of  attrae- 

*  The  five  house  unit  or  its  officer, 
t  Village,  or  better  "district." 

X  Village  oncers.    The  nanushi  was  a  kind  of  mayor. 
§-  Passport. 

**  Hyakusho  is  a  farmer.    Probably  a  more  rural  officer, 
tt  Ban-gashira  was  the  head  of  a  kumi  :  the  kumi-gashira  was 
chosea  by  the  ban-gashira. 
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tion  found  in  the  diminutive  commune.  There  can  be  no  clash 
of  authority,  no  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fairness  in  public  opinion, 
against  despotism  at  the  centre.  The  lines  of  communication  run' 
only  to  this  centre.  As  stated  this  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country.  And  to  a  larger  extent  it  was 
due  to  the  careful  nourishment  of  this  system  of  isolation  in 
•which  the  regulations  and  prohibitions,  all  directed  toward 
preventing  that  community  of  interests  lietween  different  parts 
of  the  body  politic  so  important  in  our  times,  were  piled  up  to 
excess ;  so  much  so  as  to  reach  to  the  most  trivial  journeys  of 
men,  and  to  cover  the  land  with  "barriers  "  at  which  passports 
must  be  produced.  The  weak  little  commune  therefore  had 
small  chance  to  resist  any  commands  from  the  centre.  With  its 
neighbours  it  had  little  in  common  but  taxation,  and  to  see  that 
no  undue  burden  should  be  shifted  on  to  its  own  shoulders.  We 
know  enough  to-day  about  taxation  of  classes  to  realize  what 
spirit  of  jealousy  this  would  arouse  between  the  communesi 
There  Avas  but  one  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Central 
Government.  The  spirit  of  self-preservation  in  its  victims.  A 
man  must  have  the  means  to  live.  Drive  him  beyond  this 
and  he  will  fight.  This  has  always  been  realized  by  the 
most  despotic  Government,  and  was  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  Government  of  Old  Japan.  A  margin  of  livingi  safe  in 
ordinary  years,  was  laid  down.  But  it  was  a  high  margin  of 
safety,  and  the  peasant  profited  but  little  on  the  good  years  and 
suffered  severely  during  the  bad  years  in  which  no  allowance  was 
made  for  defect  in  the  harvest,  provided  he  had  something 
elsewhere  to  realize  on.  The  usual  tax  was  four-tenths  of  the 
produce  (Tokugawa  fiefs).  Sometimes  it  rose  to  eight-tenths  iii 
some  of  the  outside  fiefs.  The  land  was  rated  at  so  many 
Icohu  of  rice  (a  little  minus  five  bushels)  and  this  scale  sometimes 
remained  stationary  for  generations.  Such  formal  taxation 
moreover  was  supplemented  by  forced  loans,  and  loans 
had  a  long  and  tedious  life  and  a  precarious  enforcement 
in  Old  Japan.  But  the  people  were  not  often  driven  to 
the  wall.  Their  surplus  was  stripped  from  them  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  the  Government  did  not  drive  tliem  to 
rebellion.  Furthermore  it  severely  punished  any  such  extreme 
of  misgovernment.  The  daimyo  who  had  driven  his  people  into 
rebellion,  or  even  into  open  protest,  received  very  prompt  and 
summary  treatment.  As  did  also  the  people  for  resorting  to 
such  extremes.  The  certainty  of  degradation  and  confiscation  in 
the  one  case ;  and  of  imprisonment,  of  hangings,  and  of 
crucifixions,  in  the  other  case ;  this  cold  certainty  modified  the 
zeal  of  both  parties,  and  usually  an  outlet  was  found  to  any  little 
local  differences  as  to  taxation.*  Also  as  to  how  much  further 
burden  that  patient  ass,  the  people,  would  bear.  As  far  as 
possible  tlie  local  needs  were  met  locally.     This  was  the  more 

*  Aral  Hakuseki  reports  a  little  civil  war  as  in  progress  for 
some  months  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Yedo,  and  unknown  to  the 
Yedo  officials.    This  was  during  the  "Peace  of  the  Tokugawa." 
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necessary  inflsniuch  as  the  difficulties  of  transportation  were 
great;  and  practically  the  only  means  of  relief  was  for  the 
Central  Government  to  lighten  or  even  suspend  taxation.  This 
it  never  hesitated  to  do  in  the  urgent  cases.  Some  more  pro- 
sperous district  paid  for  it.  It  was  truly  socialistic.  In  one 
way  or  another  it  took  all  the  surplus  anyone  was  fool  enough 
to  make.  But  such  could  only  reach  to  a  certain  point. 
Lightening  or  suspending  taxation  could  not  fill  the  empty  rice 
lieads,  and  there  were  frightful  and  periodical  famines.  Socialism 
does  not  tend  to  thrift,  and  the  thriftlessness  of  the  Japanese 
is  notorious.  It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  training  under 
conditions  in  which  individual  effort  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  where  the  fruiis  of  such  effort  were  met  by  con- 
fiscation. There  was  no  remedy  for  this  under  their  system. 
The  Japanese  met  their  crises  with  a  bravery  and  patiences 
that  Gominands  admiration  to-day.  There  was  no  hope  or 
expectation  of  relief  and  they  sat  down  and  starved  together, 
simply  drawing  in  the  ohi  (or  sash)  tighter  at  the  waist  to 
diminish  the  pangs  of  hunger  only  aggravated  by  the  little 
cakes  made  of  chopped  straw  and  a  pinch  of  millet.  To  this  day 
the  powers  and  responsibility  of  relief  found  in  the  Central 
Grovernment,  the  readiness  of  the  whole  world  to  respond  to  the 
suffering  caused  by  famine,  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  peasant 
in  the  East.  He  often  still  suffers  dumbly  as  his  forefathers 
did  befoi  e  him,  without  one  thought'  of  the  necessity  or  even  the 
use  of  making  his  condition  known  to  the  outside  world. 

With  such  control  it  was  safe  to  give  great  power  to  the 
Japanese  communes  within  their  limits.  And  responsibility 
was  exacted  from  them  in  turn.  They  were  careful  to  live. very 
much  to  themselves.  Disputes  were  settled  locally,  and  the 
danger  of  invoking  the  Central  Government  with  its  punishments 
severe  and  certain  was  impressed  on  all  their  members.  So 
dependent  on  the  commune  the  individual  could  not  press 
recognition  of  his  claims  too  far'  without  arousing  the  anger  of 
his  fellows  for  invoking  outside  interference.^  And  the  position 
taken  by  the  Central  'Government  was  that  they  were  not  to  be 
disttirbed  by  such  low  affairs  admitting  of  local  settlement.  As 
little  did  they  recognize  any  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 
commune.  For  appeal  there  must  be  a  breach  of  sacred  custom, 
for  this  rtiiglit  touch  on  the  working  of  the  governing  apparatus. 
Otherwise  the  daikivan'c  (government  overseer)  court  was  the 
limit.  Appeal  to  the  Yedo  court,  or  even  to  the  Privy  Council, 
was  admitted  but  was  punished.  Appeal  to  the  Shogun  was 
death.  The  nature  and  the  result  of  these  appeals  show  how 
utterly  irresponsible  officialdom  was;  for  the  burden  of  proof 
i}lways  lay  on  the  people  to  prove  to  a  Government,  itself  an 
interested  party  in  the  dispute,  that  taxation  had  been  driven, 
not  beyond  just  limits  but  beyond  the  means  to  live.     Cases  of 

*  Consider  the  local  resentment  aroused  In  our  own  communities 
^n  the  South  for  instance — against  the  individual  invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Courts.  ' 
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pereena]  "oppression,  petty  tyrainiyi  directed  against  individuals, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach.  No  wonder  men  in  Old  Japan 
kept  their  disputes  out  of  official  hands  when  in  our  modern  western 
world  we  strive  to  do  tlie  same.  Precedent  therefore  was  doubly 
valuable  in  governing  all  disputes.  They  kept  away  froia 
authority  as  far  as  possible.  This  strengthened  very  much  the 
control  of  the  public  over  private  affairs,  and  in  turn  made  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  all  the  easier.  If  a  matter  reached 
litigation,  it  was  not  justice  but  the  letter  of  the  law  that  ruled. 
Equity  does  not  figure  in  Old  Japan.  It  is  not  to-day  a  feature 
of  Japanese  judicial  machinery.  Custom  alone  ruled  Old  Japan, 
Once  more  we  find  the  individual  eliminated  as  a  possible  factor. 
For  a  man  can  ask  for  justice,  the  broader  application  of  the  law 
to  the  special  case.  A  community  asks  for  the  interpretation  of 
a  statute. 

With  its  army  of  administrators,  its  division  of  the  produee 
between  State  (Church)  and  People,  its  elaborate  oi^nization, 
its  minute  marshalling  of  the  people,  its  application  of  military 
principles  to  civil  life,  this  old  Japanese  State  recalls  Professor 
Fiske's  description  of  the  South  American  Empire — Peru.  'On 
<'  the  whole  it  was  the  most  complete  illustration  of  Government 
?'  Socialism  that  the  historian  can  discover  looking  backward." 
This  well  describes  the  earliest  empire  in  Old  Japan,  and  one 
might  add  flill  of  valuable  suggestion  to  us  of  to-day.  The 
parallel  might  have  been  driven  further  had  not  power  slipped 
from  the  ruling  clan  to  the  military  class.  It  is  again  partially 
r^uscitated  under  the  Tokugawa,  but  differentiation — division 
of  labour — had  by  that  time  gone  too  far  to  retain  anything  bub 
the  spirit  of  the  old  socialistic  despotism. 


§5. 
The  importance  of  the  temple  in  Japanese  life  has  been 
referred  to.  We  have  now  to  touch  on  this  more  in  detail.  Tliis 
is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  Japanese  religion.  But  the 
temple  and  religion  can  be  taken  apart,  as  these  two  phases  of  the 
Same  tiling  are  more  easily  disjointed  than  in  our  modern  western 
^vorld.*     There  is  a  distinction  existing  not  unlike  that  found  in 

*  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  cry  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State  is  not  a  mark  of  two  entities  but  a  proof  of  evolu- 
tion-. This  discussion  is  confined  to  the  public  and  official  relations 
,of  the  temple.  There  was  also  the  congregational  relation.  Japanese 
temples  were  in  this  sense  in  the  hands  and  management  of  their 
congregations.  These  supported  them  and  used  them  and  the  system 
was  highly  developed,  and  the  sects  were  numerous  and  their  rivalry 
m  the  religious  propaganda  was  great.  But  the  Government  never 
loses  sight  of  the  public  and  official  side.-  The  erection  of  new  temples 
was  steadily  discouraged  from  the  eighteenth  century  on.  Thp 
temples,  it. should'  be  added,  were  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
hence,  as  can  be  imagined,  a  sharp  eye  was  kept  on  the  teaohing. 
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oui^.  Amerieap   p&Utip^l   life.      Spurred  on   by  the  lieat  aiiti 

ciitbusiasm  and  other  spirit  rousing  elements  we  Americans  fill 

great  mass  meetings,  anddisplay  much  zeal,  and  sweat  tremendously 

under   the   collar.      And  this   watery  and   spirituous  jihase  is 

usually   the  typical  product  of  the  whole  business.      A  week 

later  we  all  go  and,  vote  into  ofBce  the  political  opponent  of  the 

man  so  bepraised  and  b.eflattered  a  week  before.     And  Avhy  ? 

Becau,se  we  are  pa^ty  meii  throughout,  and  we  carry  party  down 

from  our  great  national  interestis  into  the  minutest  cranny  of  our 

municipal  or  even  personal  lives.     The  issue  at  stake  may  be  the 

practical  control  of  the  citizen's  life  by  gi-eat  corporations,  having 

for  sale  a  necessity  of  living  or  getting  to  the  plaoe  where  he  makes 

hisliving,  and  seeking  a  monopoly  in  supplying  these  public  needs. 

The  citizen  has  absolutely  the  whip  hand  in'  the  matter.      He 

pontrols  the  situation  and  can  make  what  terms  he  pleases.     He 

abdicates  this  control,  and  perhaps  continues  the  veriest  set  of 

rascals  in  immediate  office  over  him  for  fear  that  some  scrap  of 

influence  may  thereby  accrue  to  the  opponent  in  the  distant 

national  issues.     Protection  and  Free  Trade  have  been  our  more 

visible  national  party  cries  of  recent  years^always  excepting  tlie 

detip  and  radical  gulf  of  ''interpretation" — that  separates  the  two 

great  American  political  parties.     And  the  Augean  stables  of 

many  an   American    jnunicipality  have    remained    uncleaned 

simply  for  fear  of  a  mistake  in  making  the  cross  on  the  ballot. 

it   is   safer    to    vote    the    party    ticket   and  etick   to  the  big 

type    at  the  head    of  the   column.     This    is   the  great   value 

of   the    rej^endum    proposed  in  regard   to   the  disposition   of 

all   these  valuable    public  franchises.    To    bring    the  specific 

matter  home  to  the  individual  voters    It  would  seem   worth 

while  to  go   to  the    expense    of  separating  our  elections  for 

f(i(deral  and  for  state  offices  from  elections  for  purely  municipal 

offices.    The  more  elections  the  merrier,   for  the  more  politic^ 

are  forced  on  the  citizen  the  better  for  the  State  at  lai-ge.    But 

it  remains  a  fact  that  in  our  American  political  life  we  draw  a 

shf^rp  distinction  between  action  and  our  final  determination; 

To  get   back  from   this  little  digression,   and  without    mucji 

apology  for  itj  we  will  connect  the  two  thoughts  by  saying  thai; 

the  mass  meeting,  the  excitement,  and  the  discussion  haye  nor 

more  to  do  with  the  final  action  of  the  citizen  than  Japanese 

religious  life  had  to  do  with  Japanese  ritual  as  performed  for  the 

serYJQ'?  of  the  State.     The  praiseworthy  metaphysical  discussions 

and  speculations  of  the  Buddhist  had  and  have  littl(^to-do  with 

the  ceremonial  rites  cartied  out  by  the  State.     For,  it  is  to  bq 

remembered)  in  Japan  the  State  is  religion.     No  matter  how 

much  zeal  therefore  we  find  displayed  it  is  to  have  but  little  real 

influence  on  any  issue  in  which  the  subject  displays  his  activities. 

It  is  allmere  metaphysico-religious  fireworks,  ■ 

There  is  then  a  purely  official  side  to  Japanese  religion; 
Witlmut'  Idi^ology  or  dogma  this  side  is  purely  cei'cmonial; 
Religion  on  this  side  is  a  part  of  the  State.  This  is  the  old 
standard  of  Shinto  which  throughout  has  always  remained  the 
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^asis  tof /the  Japanese  political  structure,  and  m  active  and 
visible  operation  at  the  gi-eat  shrines  of  Ise  and  Izumo,  no  matter 
how  neglected  elsewhere.  But  Shinto  did  more.  It  carried  this 
spirit  into  Buddhism,  Buddhism  invaded  its  many  local  temjiles 
and  took  practical  possession  of  them  ;  not  turning  its  gods  out, 
feut  turning  them  into  Buddhist  incarnations.  And  in  so  doing 
it  placed  itself  in  Governmental  control.  The  old  Shinto  theory 
remained  applicable  to  the  Buddhist  priest.  We  can  understand 
then  that,  although  the  temples  had  practically  control  of  what 
schools  and  teaching  that  were  to  be  enforced,  this  source  of 
influence  availed  them  little.  The  public  religion  and  the 
private  relation  were  two  separate  factors  of  Japanese  life.  They 
were  part  of  the  system,  and  as  such  carefully  kept  apart 
and  controlled  by  the  Government.  There  is  one  apparent 
exception  here— the  great  Buddhist  monasteries  which  gave  so 
much  trouble  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  a  monastical 
establishment  is  a  corporation  which  has  other  relations  to  the 
body  politic  than  those  immediately  attached  to  its  charter. 
As  we  know  well  in  these  modern  days.  It  was  the  monasteries 
in  political  life  that  gave  trouble  to  Old  Japan.  And  this 
political  side  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  side.  They' 
fought  for  power  and  privilege  and  fortunately  they  lost. 
Otherwise  Buddhism  presented  no  dangers  to  the  Japanese  State; 
There  is  no  great  cejitral  hierarchy  in  the  Buddhist  Church. 
The  system  is  congregational  and  presents  no  real  union.  • 

■  There  being  no  state  theology,  therefore,  state  religion  was 
naturally  conservative  toward  ceremonial.  Ritual  observances 
alone  are  found  in  it.  And  this  is  of  importance  for  theology 
iinplies  dispussion,  and  hence  at  least  Hie.  But  this  constant 
attention  to  ritual  tends  to  intellectual  religious  dullness.  The 
time  and  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  a  round  of  ceremonies  in 
which  most  elaborate  care  is  exercised  as  to  precedent  and 
formulae.  That  there  were  many  bright  and  active  Hiinds 
among  the  Japanese  priesthood  needs  no  proof  for  they  have  left 
evidence  of  their  activity,  just  as  they  display  it  to-day.  But 
their  general  reputation  as  a  body  was  not  and  is  not  high  among 
the  people.  The  bozu  is  looked  on  as  reactionary,  as  sensual,  as 
^  parasite  on  the  body  politic;  and  they  rather  hoot  at  his 
morals.  And  this  standpoint  seems  to  some  extent  justified 
when  their  .stagnation,  itnmersion  in  tithes  and  revenues,  and 
general  indifference  to  advancing  modern  life  is  taken  into 
account.  An  old  priest  and  his  wife  and  family,*  who  have  not 
only  occupied  the-  temple  for  their  lengthy  lives  but  have 
inherited  it  (in  some  cases)  from  their  forehesirs  of  long  ages  past-, 
are  most  charming  hosts,  but  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as 
keeping  actively  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  sense  of  modern 
religious  life.  In  "fact  the  constant  round  of  ritual  dulls  the 
mental  activities  of  thousands  of  these  men.  :  They  become  pure 
formalists.     What  thieology  they  evolve  becomes  scholastic,  for 

•       *  All  theJaparieae  Buddhist  sects  do  not  practice  celibgcy  in  the 
prieathood.    Shinto  priests  are  allowed  to  marry.  -  ■ 
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"  thb  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots  "  and  a  cast  of  mind  rigid 
in  one  sense  cannot  be  elastic  in  another  sense,  especiiilly  when 
that  other  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  material  to  be  subjected  to 
formulae.  Unfortunately  Buddhist  theology  tends  strongly  to 
metaphysics  and  hence  toi  scholasticism.  There  is  no  source  of 
development.  This  is  a  tendency  displeasing  to  active  minds, 
and  the  best  and  most  active  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Confuci- 
anism with  its  precepts  calling  for  application  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  This  left  the  lower  classes  entirely  to  thernselves. 
It  is  only  within  recent  times  that  there  has  been  any  softening 
of  the  hard  lines  between  caste  and  caste  in  Japan.  The  rela- 
tions of  each  were  rigidly  determined.  Within  these  relations 
much  kindly  feeling  and  much  devoted  service  will  be  found  be- 
tween the  humble  man  and  his  master.  But  any  idea  of  pro-> 
viding  for  the  spiritual  or  mental  welfare  of  the  former  was 
never  the  subject  even  of  a  dream.  He  was  very  well  in  his 
exact  place,  and  any  shifting  of  his  qualities  might  disturb  the 
exactness  of  his  position.  / 

Now  Buddhism  has  a  very  excellent  but  very  dangerous 
precept.*  It  can  be  summed  up — "  to  each  according  to  hi^ 
capacity,"  and  avoid  filling  him  so  full  that  he  will  run  over. 
In  inculcating  religion  this  capacity  of  mind  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  prfesentation  is  made  to  it  in  its  lower  forms 
under  some  readily  understood  symbolism.  But  in  ignorant  or 
unscrupulous  hands  this  can  be  a  terrible  weapon.  And  grant- 
ing the  desirability — or  the  principle  of  the  desirability — of  the 
status  quo,  the  possibility  of  developing  the  mass  of  the  Japanese 
people  by  the  efforts  of  the  priesthood  were  small  indeed. 
They  fell  mainly  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  priests,  and 
judging  from  popular  representation  the  materialism  of  these 
was  of  the  grossest.  At  best  these  men  had  "other  fish 
to  fry."  They  had  wide  duties;  in  connection  with  all  the 
ofBces  of  the  temple ;  they  had  public  duties  to  perform  for 
they  kept  the  local  archives  ;  and  they  had  their  duties  as  parish 
priests.  And  they  gave  the  residue  of  their  time  to  this  latter. 
Material  representation  ivas  the  easiest  and  quickest  means  of 
maintaining  control  over  the  rough  minds  of  their  peasantry; 
where  indeed  it  did  not  react  on  themselves,  for  constant  teaching 
of  a  thing  leads  to  belief  in  it.  Hence  the  grossest  superstition 
in  the  masses.  The  greater  this  was,  the  greater  the  control'; 
and  hence  all  the  many  resorts  tothe  priest  for  charms  and  spells 
found  due  encouragement.  -As  it  does  to-day,  for  it  is  easy 
enough  in  Yokohama  to  buy,  from  a  man  who  knows  very  well 
the  imposture,  a  charm  to  catch  a  thief  or  for  a  woman  to  catch 
a  lover.  But  it  is  hard  to  rise  above  one's  vested  interests,-  and 
priests  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Certainly  not  this  old 
Japanese  priesthood  who  believed,  on  the  narrowest  lines  of  Dr. 
Pangloss'  philosophy,  that  whatever  is  is  good  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.     Their  "  good  "  was  the  existing  world  and  they 

*  C.f.  Pope  GregoTy's  letter  to  the  English  abbot  Mellitus.  See 
(Bode's  ■"  Eoolesiastioal  History  "■  Bohn's  trans, -p.  56.  ,  .     . 
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strdve  to  maintain  it.  Can  we  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them' 
when  we  find  prelates  of  a  great  church  organization,  men  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  "  most  enlightened  "  of  western 
nations,  rejoicing  over  the  vivid  faith  of  the  masses  in  Loardes 
and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
San  Gennaro  ? 

It  is  not  hard  to  See  what  reception  a  reformer  would  meet 
in  such  society.  His  history  is  familiar  enough  to  us  through 
hundreds  of  instances  in  our  own  West.  But  in  the  West 
political  ambitions  and  political  greed  for  the  plunder 
afforded  by  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  combined 
with  him.  In  Old  Japan  all  conspires  against  him.  If 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  People,  here  the  one  object  of  every 
class,  the  People  included,  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Government,  Village,  and  Priest,  are  all  interested  in  mnintaii)ing 
ignorance.  There  is  not  the  slightest  interest  or  piiy  for  the 
plebs  displayed  anywhere ;  even  among  themselves.  Tlieir 
wretched  condition  is  a  part  of  Nature.'s  operations,  just  as  she 
moves  sun  and  wind  and  rain  and  brings  plenty  or  famine. 
Their  permanent  betterment,  the  raising  of  the  standard,  does 
not  rise  into  a  question  of  practical  discussion.  Abstract  pity 
for  the  concomitants  of  a  distressed  condition— yes ,'  but  the 
relief  of  that  condition  was  no  more  a  field  for  reform  than  the 
landslides,  and  earthquakes,  which  were  such  a  feature  of  their 
native  land.  And  this  was  emphasized  by  Confucianism.  Its 
stiidy  by  the  upper  class  never  led  tliem  to  see  anything  beyond 
v.hat  was  in  it— duty.  To  see  coldly  to  the  right  of  these  lower 
people  to  material  existence.  If  ignorance  or  misfortune  led  to 
disaster  and  misery  so  much  the  worse  for  the  victims.  They 
were  to  blame  in  so  far  as  thereby  their  efficiency  in  fulfillment 
of  "duty"'  was  impaired.  In  fact  in  Biishido  we  find  Con- 
fucianism in  all  its  formalism,  except  that  loyalty  to  the  chief  is 
developed  into  a  monstrosity  ;  one  element  overbalancing  all  the 
others  that  are  found  in  the  far  better  balanced  system  of 
Confucius.  Little  aid  therefore  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  class 
to  the  other,  and  indeed  little  aid  could  be  given  except  in  the  form 
()f  abstract  principle.  There  was  none  of  that  rich  illustration  of 
existing  example  as  afforded  by  the  outside  world.  This  was  an 
unfamiliar  world  only  known  and  exaggerated  by  hearsay  stories. 
And  we  in  the  West  have  been  credulous  enough  in  our  time  with 
tales  of  men  whose  heads  grew  beneath  their  shoulders,  of  dog-> 
faced  nations,  and  of  the  court  of  Prester  John.  We  have 
said  that  there  was  no  science  in  Old  Japan,  no  possibility 
of  science  in  so  far  as  science  was  sure  to  disturh  the  balance 
bf  existing  conditions.  And  yet  there  has  always  existed  man's 
need  of  explanation  of  his  surrounding  world.  What  he  cannot 
explain  he  attributes  to  the  supernatural.  There  is  no  chance 
in  Old  Japan  to  upset  an  explanation  once  so  given  and  adopted. 
It  becomes  established  with  custom  and  grows  with  time. 
Hence  in  their  ignorance  the  love  of  folklore  and  of  the 
marvellous  amqng,  the  Japanese.    Their  fireside  tales  are  thg 
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on]y  6ccupation  of  their  idle  moments,  and  they  weave  iilto  and 
unconsciously  give  life  and  vitality  to  them  by  the  numberless 
little  observations  which  are  part  of  their  practical  experience  in 
life.  Who  can  disbelieve  a  tale  when  so  much  of  it  is  palpably 
true  ?  Indeed  the  supernatural  is  so  often  the  exaggeration  or 
the  misconception  of  the  natural  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
natural  occurrences  later  on  often  taking  on  the  aj)pearance  of 
the  superiatural  and  giving  it  further  support.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  was  not  at  all  convinced  that  Old  Moll  Whits  was  not 
responsible  for  the  burning  of  his  barn  ;  and  does  not  Bir  Thomas 
■Browne  openly  express  his  belief  in  witches  ?  And  so  foxes,  and 
badgers,  and  cats,  and  numerous  other  animals,  all  played  their 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese  peasant.  And  thus  he  rose 
higher  to  the  very  personal  and  active  agency  of  the  local 
divinity,  whose  origin  is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  time,  but  whose 
local  persistency  and  very  limited  range  it  is  to  be  suspected 
marks  the  bailiwick  of  the  chief  of  ancient  days,  apotheosized  by 
his  descendants.  He  is  more  than  a  mere  nature  god.  lie  is 
distinctly  a  clan  or  family  god  to  his  surrounding  worshippers 
and  villagers.     Locally  he  is  known  as  the  uji-no-kami. 

To  the  temple  of  this  god  the  Japanese  bore  a  peculiar 
relation.  Every  Japanese  boy,  a  short  time  after  his  birth,  is 
taken  to  some  temple  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  its  god. 
He  becomes  the  ujiko  (the  child  of  the  miya  or  what  represents 
the  temple  in  Shinto)  and  the  god  becomes  his  protecting 
divinity.  Opportunities  hi  worship  are  numerous  and  wide- 
spread, whether  to  the  luck-bringing  Bentensama — the  Japanese 
Minerva,  Venus,,  or  Juno,  as  one  chooses  to  regard  her — or  to 
the  gentle  Jizosuma  the  god  who  listens  to  the  petitions  of  little 
children,  palliates  their  woes,  and  rights  their  wrongs.  But  to 
bis  temple,  as  ujiko,  the  Japanese  has  a  peculiar  personal  relation 
apart  from  ordinary  worship ;  and  this  temple  becomes  in  a 
sense  the  centre  of  his  life.  Japan  in  one  way  is  still  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  those  Middle  Ages  in  which  man's  life  was  centred 
^n  the  Church  and  through  it  found  an  outlet  for  his  amusements 
in  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays.  The  inaimri  or  temple 
ifesfivals  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Japanese.  Some- 
times they  are  simply  Pairs,  As  much  so  and  as  varied,  and 
one  might  add  as  lively,  as  any  Bartholomew's  Fair.  At  other 
times  they  are  half  Fair  and  half  theatre,  some  ceremonial 
observance  of  almost  dramatic  character  being  attached  to  them. 
At  other  times  they  are  the  observance  of  some  ceremony  of 
periodical  importance,  and  we  have  such  scenes  as  at  the  Nikko 
Matsuri  and  the  Gion  Matsuri  at  Kyoto,  comparable  in  some 
ways  to  the  great  processions  of  Holy  Week  in  Europe.  Of  the 
Slime  nature  but  less  elaborate  are  the  fire  walking  and  sword 
climbing  which  take  place  at  stated  intervals  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  If  we  except  the  wrestling  and  the  theatre,  which 
are  of  a  secular  character,  the  more  formal  or  public  amusements  of 
the  Japanese  can  be  summed  up  in  these  matsuri.  The  temj^le 
.therefore  becomes  a  centre  of  social  life  and  religion  is  woven  into 
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the  Japanese  life.  Perhaps  this  isthe' reason  why  he  gets  the 
reputation  of  being  irreligious.  The  point  seems  to  be  overlooked 
of  the  intense  personal  and  racial  character  of  the  Japanese 
gods.  They  are  not  the.  universal  gods  found  among  other 
nations.  The  Japanese  therefore  takes  them  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  He  displays  but  little  more  concern  about  them 
than  he,  or  we,  do  over  the  immediate  movements  of  the'  family 
about  him  or  us,  They  are  very  familiar  to  him.  There  is  a 
sense  of  relationship.  They  are  known  to  him  in  life  so  to  speaki 
But  let  the  occasion  arise  and  it  is  quickly  seen  how  close  is  his 
connection  with  them,  as  he  turns  naturally  and  fiercely  to  them 
as  gods  of  the  race  and  to  be  found  'shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  in  repelling  any  invasion  of  the  sacred  soil  of  JapaUi 
It  is  at  such  periods  that  the  close  and  living  connection  of  the 
/cami  and  their  descendents  appears  in  a  glow  of  such  intensity 
as  to  shed  a  ray  of  romance  over  these  old  Japanese  gods,  akin 
to  those  Norse  divinities  hovering  over  the  field  of  battle  and 
ready  to  assist  in  it  and  to  carry  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered 
heroes  to  Walhalla.  And  yet  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
common  sense  displayed.  As  they  are  thus  living  to  him  so  the 
Japanese  translates  their  actions  and  their  feelings  into  himself. 
They  are  necessarily  very  anthropomorphic.  Sometimes  incon- 
veniently so.  As  perhaps  is  felt  in  a  very  personal  sense  by  some 
farmer  or  peasant  who  has  a  grandson  to  support,  fruit  of  the 
god's  loins.  For  these  gods  were  much  given  to.  wandering  on  the 
hillside,  and  any  unsuspecting  maiden  was  fair  game  to  them 
and  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  them.  In  these  days  such  tales 
would  be  looked  on  with  a  very  bilious  eye,  but  the  belief  as 
holding  good  in  the  past  is  firmly  grounded  and  gives"  a  reality 
to  Japanese  folklore  that  has  almost  died  out  in  the  West.  The 
stories  of  Momotaro  and  Kintaro  in  the  mind  of  the  peasant  fade 
into  the  real  tales  of  the  olden  time,  inuhashi  o  inukashi  ne  as  the  little 
Ja,panese  mother  croons  to  her  child,  until  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  them.  At  times  this  intense  superstition  will  give 
rise  to  ecstatic  outbreaks ;  and  in  the  supporters  of  the  god's  car, 
carrying  it  in  procession,  shouting  and  singing,  there  is  an  abandon 
and  gesticulation  and  rolling  of  the  eyes,  that  we  see  parallelled 
in  a  Maori  haJca  or  war  dance.  There  is  a  necessity  for  some 
social  outlet,  and  much  has  always  been  made  of  these  temple 
m'atsuri.  ,  As  offipial.  and  authoritative  there  is  not  even  the 
slightest 'spixje  of  protest  in  them  against  anything  or  anybody, 
not  the  slightest  assertion  of  individuality,  even  of  any  minor 
unit  in  a  larger  community.  We  miss  this  feeling  in  Japan, 
for  we  rather  like  that  feeling  of  exclusiveness,  instanced 
perhaps  by  the  harmless  if  somewhat  ridiculous  pass  wordsand 
hand  clasps  and  gecrecy  maintained  in  our  Fraternities.  But 
the  temple  had  its  good  points.  It  preached  duty  to  parents 
and  to,  country  as  part  of  a  reciprocal  system,  even  if  it  preached 
that  the  ideal  of  that  system  was  found  in  the  existing -conditioui 
The  idealization  also  of  a  person  dead  has  its  real  value  in  the 
jinfluence  on  the  character  of  the  living. .  De  morluis  nil  nid 
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hdmiiii.'  We  hdve  'to-day  this  tendency  to  VTiitewash  some 
unmitigated  scoundrel.  Nobody  but  a  cleric  or  an  enemy  in  his 
heart  ever  damned  any  body — and  these  two  act  on  principle. 
But  the  more  evil  that  is  thrown  overboard  the  better,  and  if  we 
preserve  in  memory  only  the  good  traits  of  a  man  we  are  un- 
consciously forming  a  general  ideal  to  which  in  time  it  will  be 
easier  for  men  to  conform.  The  preservation  of  evil  also  at 
least  leads  to  its  remembrance,  and  in  its  association  with  good 
qualities  may  lead  to  imitation.  As  in  the  absurd  apotheosis  of 
weak  and  wicked  kings  or  in  the  gilding  of  the  vulgar  criminali- 
ties of  thieves  in  the  lives  of  "  flash  "  highwaynien.  It  is  easy 
of  course  to  be  generous  with  another  person's  property,  and  for 
that  reason  perhaps  a  mean  thief  is  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

In  total  ignorance  and  disregard  of  the  physical  limitations 
which  science  even  in  its  cruder  days  has  taught  the  West  marks 
the  boundaries  of  man's  real  knowledge,  the  East  has  pushed  its 
metaphysic  of  religion  within  tlie  bounds  of  dreamy  abstraction, 
forgetting  or  never  realizing  that  the  abstract  has  no  foitiidation 
except  in  the  concrete,  or  mistaking  for  inspiration  and  introspec- 
tion the  disordinate  action  of  the  physical  frame  brought  about  as 
readily  by  the  intemperance  of  abstinence  as  by  the  intemperance 
of  gluttony ;  the  result  being  that  belly  philosophy  so  tersely 
described  by  Gibbon.  Every  word,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  has  its 
real  meaning,  but  these  philosophers ,  must  ignore  the  intrinsic 
and  often  extrinsic  sense  of  words.  To  lose  oneself  however,  in 
this  subtle  play  of  words,  to  refine  on  meanings  until  all  original 
meaning  (and  vigour)  is  lost,  and  then  to  dispute  even  over  the 
■very  apeeial  sense  in  which  these  dreamers  use  their  terms,  at 
,le£^st  fills  the  human  mind  and  even  gives  a  sense  of  superiority 
in  the  general  unintelligibility.  Such  logomachy  does  not  toucli 
the  general  practice  of  life,  but  it  makes  the  weight  of  the  race 
.conservatism  as  found  in  eastei.n  Asia  less  oppressive^  Thus  in 
the  speculative  theology  of  the  Brahman  the  mind  has  the  fullest 
range  tliat  perhaps  it  l^as  ever  reached  anywhere,  whereas  in  the 
exoteric  practice  of  religion  the  brutal  force  of  caste  finds  full 
expression.  This  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
adopted  by  the  conquering  race  to  stijl  further  enforce  its 
supremacy  over  the  conquered.  Esoteric  Brahraanism  is  not 
.supposed  to  represent  the  original  religious  ideas  of  the  invading 
peoples  in  India.  Indeed  we  know  that  these  earlier  superstitions 
are  represented  by  the  grossly  sensual  side  of  the  Indian  cult. 
Esoteric  Brahmanism  was  the  l^ter  development,  as  on  any 
theory  of  evolution  it  had  to  be.  And  so  in  Cliina.  Its  moral 
philosophy  is  purely  materialistic.  It  confines  itself  to  the  five 
relations— sovereign  and  subject,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  elder  and  younger  brother,  teacher  and  disciple  or 
friend.  Around  these  points  it  weaves  its  dogmas.  This  is 
"  The  Way  "  of  eastern  philosophy  summed  up  tersely  in  filial 
duty.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  detecting  the  real  I'eiation 
existing  between  subject  and  object,  although  it  abandoned  all 
attempt  to, obtain  a  reasonable  definition  of  the  limits  of  either. 
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Buddhism  made  its  way  by  accepting  the  theories  of  both  'BrJih- 
niinism  and  Confucianism.  Shinto  is  nothing  but  a  crude 
superstition  which  before  historical  times  had  passed  beyond  its 
grosser  forms.  Its  cosmogyny  and  cosmograpliy  are  of  the 
vaguest ;  its  tlieogyny  has  not  reached  beyond  the  period  of 
folklore ;  and  its  only  real  value  is  in  the  ceremonial  it  has 
developed  and  hence  its  existence  as  a  political  force.  It  has 
developed  the  priest-king. .  It  is  more  therefore  than  a  part  of  the 
Government,  It  is  the  Government  itself.  Needless  to  say  there 
is  no  trace  of  mind  stirring  here.  Priest  and  king  are  co- 
workers for  stagnation. 


§  6. 
With  the  mind  thus  turned  in  on  itself  let  us  turn  for  a 
ji  moment  to  the  relations  to  art  and  to  literature,  those  twp 
means  of  expression  of  society,  as  an  Italian  writer,  Mr.  Nencioni, 
lias  tersely  expressed  it.*  The  limits  here  are  strictly  marked, 
the  necessary  result  being  a  scholasticism  more  or  less  marketj 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  hampering  effect  ojf 
restraint  is  well  illustrated  by  a  classic  example.  In  the  political 
competition  between  its  many  units  the  Greek  mind  was  left 
practically  as  free  as  it  is  to-day  amongst  ourselves.  The  Greek 
tyrant  frankly  maintained  himself  by  force  of  arms  and  suppres- 
sion of  all  hostile  expression  within  his  reach  ;  but  his  reach  was 
small  and  he  Was  fair  garrie  for  the  abusive  tongue  of  every 
philosopher  outside  of  his  influence.  This  sometimes  worked 
disastrously  for  the  philosopher;  although  like  the  prophet  in 
Israel,  he  had  a  popular  influence  behind  him  everywheie  tliat 
made  him  dreaded  by  the  evildoer.  There  was  as  yet  in  the 
ancient  Greek  world  enough  heterogeneity  to  make  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  of  Philip  seem  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  control 
exercised  in  previous  times  by  other  Greek  States.  And  a  wise 
tyrant  saw  the  value  in  this  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
adversaiy  in  anticipating  discontent  in  the  masses  to  whiqh  the 
real  appeal  laj .  Hence  Aristotle  worked  under  one  of  the 
greatest  of  tyrants  and  under  the  freest  of  conditions.  Apd  how 
great  a  range  could  be  given  to  such  a  great  mind  is  seem  in  his 
jinticipation  of  laud  to  the  west  of  Europe,  to  be  reached  by 
circumnavigating  a  round  globe.  This  question  of  restraint  and 
non-restraint  has  had  at  this  point  a  curious  influence  on  Euro- 

*  Referring  to  the  Renaissance — "La  forza  trionfanto,  I'indif- 
''ferenza  nella  soelta  dei  mezzi  pur  di  riusoiro,  la  belleza  sensuale  6 
"voluttupsa,  il  godiraento  rafflnato  e  egolBtico,  divennero  un  nuov? 
'"Vangelo — tanto  che  la  letteratura  e  I'arto,.  queste  due  oonfessioni 
"•della  Sooieta,  ne  furon  finalmente  viziate,  infdtte  nell'  intlmo, 
."organlsmo,  e  monstruosamente  pervertite."    And  all  ran  to  form,  ' 
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pean  history.  The  destruction  of  the  Greek  philosophical  school 
and  the  substitution  of  the  narrow  dogmatism  of  Christian 
theology  led  direct  to  scholasticism  in  which  thought  was  limited 
to  certain  limits  and  certain  forms  within  those  limits.  Hence 
we  iind  scholasticism  wavering  between  a  rouiid  earth  as  laid 
down  by  astronomy  and  a  flat  earth  as  laid  down  by  the  ancient 
geography,  and  timid  as  to  carrying  either  to  the  test  on 
theological  grounds  as  the  peoples  necessarily  so  isolated  fiom 
the  preaching  of  the  true  word  must  be  necessarily  damned  to 
iiU  eternity  without  a  hearing.*  Thus  the  discovery  of  America 
was  postponed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  actual  problem 
of  damnation  seems  to  have  been  quickly  settled  in  the  Catholic 
brain,  for  of  course  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  people 
necessarily  carried  with  it  proof  of  their  damnation,  and  thereby 
necessarily  proved  them  to  be  fair  game  for  Europeans.  No 
syllogism'  could  have  been  more  logically  exact,  and  Calvin  in 
practice  was  anticipated  l)y  the  Spaniards  by  at  least  a  generation* 
And  the  reason  of  all  this  was  the  paralysis  of  science.  Aristotle 
could  predict  the  use  of  the  Inductive  Logic.  But  Scholasticism 
stepped  in  with  preconception.  The  Deductive  Logic  in  whicli 
the  terms  based  on  the  theological  metaphysics  of  the  day 
naturally  were  in  agreement  was  left  in  supreme  control.  It  is 
oiily  since  the  days  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Lord  Bacon  and  the 
application  of  the  Inductive  Logic  to  Science  that  philosophy 
has  been  freed  from  its  bonds;  and  deduction  forced  to  work 
on  a  far  broader  basis  with  constant  reference  to  inductive 
processes.  The  old  straining  after  an  explanation  within  certain 
limits  was  abandoned  and  facts  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. And  it  was  the  grouping  of  facts  by  a  master  hand  tliat 
has  led  to  the  greatest  application  of  generalization  as  a  principle 
of  human  knoiwledge — evolution.  Professor  Baldwin  couples  the 
two  names  of  Aristotle  and  Darwin  as  the  two  intellects  of 
mightiest  range  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  relief  visible  or  available  in  Japan, 
the  fact  that  the  bonds  were  self  imposed,  are  something  of  a 
puzzle.  We  can  only  atteibute  it  to  a  race  conservatism  shown 
throughout  in  the  history  of  the  people,  or  to  lack  of  originality 
inherent  in  the  ra,ce.  Turning  to  the  speculative  side  of  the 
human  mind,  we  might  remark  that  religion  though  necessarily 
ddgmatic  carries  with  it,  often  in  spite  of  itself,  an  ethical 
eleinent.  But  in  this  Old  Japan  it  lacked  material.  The 
practice  of  life  was  limited  in  expression  and  strictly  defined.- 
Religious  controversy  therefore  drifted  to  verbal  mysticism. 
And  as  it  it  lacked  connection  with  the  practical  life  there  were 
no  burnings  and  torturings  in  the  name  of  religion.  Theses 
pastimes  were  avowedly  conducted  on  political  grounds.  Heresy 
in  the  Church,  and  hypocrisy  in  handing  its  criminals  over  to 
the  secular  arm  were  unknown.     As  to  religion,  its  kingdom  was 

*See  Professor  Fiske's  "Discovery  of  America"  Vol.  I.  pp.  30^, 
368.  •      •      ■ 
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pot  of ■  this  world  in  the  dyes  of  the  authorities-.  We  can 
untje^-stand  then  the  attraction  of  the  Buddhist  philosophy  to 
such  a  people.'  Think  they,  must,  and  its  wide  range  of  abstract 
philospphy  gave  thought  a  field  for  exercise.  In  the  same  sense 
as  literary  and  learned  men  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ag^  found 
relief  in  thrashing  over  the  old  straw  of  ■schola.stic  debates, 
wherein  it  became  a  matter  of  grave  speculation  as  to  how  many 
angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. . 

Turning  to  those  outlets  of  the  mind  that  deal  with  the 
non-speculative,  we  are  here  in  contact  with ,  the  material, 
that  stuff  by  which  the  yyraxis  of  life  is  determined.  Necessarily 
therefore  itsi  limits  are  still  more  rigidly  defined  to  avoid 
encroachment  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  custom,  and  by  which 
the  relations  of  men  are  to  be  governed.  General  principles  are 
here  soon  determined  for  art  and  literature.  There  is ,  no  range 
for  width.  The  small  therefore  attracts  and  the  mind  turns  to 
detail.,  Broad  ideas  would  sooli  lead  to  forbidden  ground; 
Hence  the  actual  experience  of  natural  phenomena,  the  intense 
attraction  t)f  JiTatu re  in  detail,  absorbs' the  energies.  And  vast 
js  its  field.  But  the  training  of  the  Japanese  had  made  him 
essentially  deductive  in  all  his  w^ys.  of  thinking.  His  bias  has 
led  him  to  seek  an  explanation  on  settled  lines.  To-day  this 
habit  of  thought  seems  almost  incomprehensible,  but  for  long  it 
reigned  in  Europe.  Quantitative  methods  and  the  revival  of  the 
Inductive  method  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci*  and  later  by  JBacon 
were  the  only  things  that  freed  European  thought  from  scholasti- 
cism, from  the  authority  of  the  schools.  A  terrible,  word  ia 
"  authority."  We  have  had  so  little  of  it  in  recent  times  that 
we  have  forgotten  its  real  meaning,  and  men  are  even  .heard 
vaunting  its  advantages  ;  the  value  of: a  "strong"  Government. 
It  has  played  a  terrible  part  in  .Old  Japan.  With  the  minute 
knowledge  displayed  in  so  many  branches  of  natural  science  one 
would  think  that  the  Japanese  would  have  stunibled  on  the 
ipduotive  method.  But  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  think;:  And 
thig  was  strictly  forbidden  for  other  reasons  connected  with 
government  pf  the  body  politic.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  upset  a 
supposed  law  of  Nature  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  our 
leSirned  scientific  bodies.  And  very  properly  shbuld  it  be  so. 
But  the  open  freedom  of  debate  exists.  The  Japanese,  however, 
Was  hampered  by  his  habits  of  thought*  A  fact  was  to  be 
brought  under  a  rule,  facts  were  not  be  grouped  together,  to  find 
a  rule.  When  the  faot  did  not  exactly  fit  into  the  rule  there 
was  njore  or  less  ingenious  explanation — a  sort  of  dialectical 
gynyiastic^to  get, it  finally  into  such  shape  that  it  could  slip 
in  gomeliow.  And  this  was  possible  where  the  balance — 
quantitative  reasoning — was  not  in  use.  Exactness  of  defini- 
tion showed  the  necessity  of  a  broad  basis,  and  soon  began 
to  show  the'  iutjmate  conpection  between  the  sciences.    This 

*  fensieri  Sulla  Spienza.    No'B.-r^44,  47,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  $0,  61 
63,  68,  69.  ,,' 
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could  not  have  gone  Very  far  in  Old  Japan.  We  reason 
necessarily  by  analogy,  and  although  it  rises  from  the  coarser 
and  inexact  form  to  the  higher  logical  formulae  this  ground- 
work of  like  and  unlike  is  never  lost  sight  of — the  ultimate 
datum  of  the  Sytathetic  Philosophy.  But  broad  generalization 
must  touch  on  the  material.  'Men  deal  with  things',  and  we 
cannot  deal  with  things  without  dealing  with  men.  Here  the 
Japanese  was  stopped  forcibly,'  at  a  recognized  barrier.  His 
men  were  ruled  by  the  five' relations,  and  his  things  also  must 
be  ruled  by  the  five  relations.  There  was  danger  even  in  the 
syllogism — "  all  men  are  ttiortal ;  A,B,C,  are  men ;  therefore 
A,B,iCi  are  m'oriial."  Such  interpretation  could  never  find  place 
in  the  dogma  of  Old  Japan.  Hence  the  limitaiioU  of  his  horizon, 
Hence  the  absence  of  any  true  science. 

But  attention  must  be  -  riveted  somewhere.  And  as  it 
turned  to  detail  it  found  expression  in  putting'  that  detail  into 
mechanical  form.  And  this  wonderful  manual  skill  gained 
power  with  the  succeeding  generations.  As  said,  the  very 
artisans  were  artists.  There  was  but  small  range  for  the  skilled 
workman,  the  man  who  turns  out  witli  exax3tness  and  despatch  a 
large  product.  Commerce  or  construction  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity in  our  sense  of  the  "woi'd.  Even  in  later  times  old  customs 
hung  on,  and  Arar  Hakuseki  speaks  of  his  mother  as  one  who 
believed  that  women  should  not  only  be  able  to  make  the 
garments  but  to  weave  the  cloth  out  of  which  the  household  was 
to  be  clad.  And  to'  any  man,  unless  he  was  of  the  upper  class, 
there  was  but  little  object  in  wealth.  The  caste  system 
established  his  scale  of  living,  and  beyond  a  certain  limit  made 
him  simply  a  mark  for  taxation  at  best  or  punishment  at  worst. 
What  was  essential  was  a  connection.  To  obtain  a  pro- 
tector, a  powerful  patron  in  this  feudalistic  society,  was 
of  the  highest  importance.  Hence  in  production  time  was 
no  object,  and  with  this  exquisite  manual  skill  we  have 
perfection  of  workmanship.  All  minds  were  centred  (and 
narrowed)  on  the  object  of  their  immediate  attention.  And  as 
the  sources  of  art  were  to  be  found  in  nature,  so  they  were 
familiar  to  all.  Even  the  peasant  is  an  artist.  There  is  no 
parallel  to  it  in  Europe  outside  of  Italy  and  Greece.  There  also 
we  find  that  same  innate  appreciation  of  art,  perhaps  due  to  the 
centuries  of  restraint  the  church  and  state  threw  over  the  people. 
The'  human  mind  must  fill  its  void.  Hence  it  turns  to  polish 
and  to  form,  and  in  the  former  the  Japanese  haVe  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world's  art.  And  so  in  literature.  Its 
philosophy  we  have  referred  to  under  religion.  Its  secular 
literature  was  of  course  limited  in  its  expression.  It  was 
Hinited  to  description  and  to  form,  and  both  these  were  strictly 
governed  by  a  convention  long  subjected  to  censorship.  Its  form, 
if  limited,  has  received  appreciative  treatment  from  good  judges. 
Ingenuity,  beauty  of  expression,  to  a  feeble  degree  imagination, 
are  all  freely  granted  to  it.  Fancy — -that  just  and  subtle 
distinction  which  Coleridge  drew  between  the  imagination-  of 
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Milton  and  tlie  fancy  of  Cowper — is  denied  it.  What  it  does 
L'lck  is  the  individual.  It  does  not  enter -on  that  dangerous  field 
of  human  interests  in  which  the  passions  and  prejudices  and 
ambitions  of  men  have  full  sway.  Its  representatives  here  are  of 
the  peculiar  warped  communal  type.  We  want  nothing  of 
blood  and  thunder  heroes, ,  spouting  commonplaces  as  to  the  five 
relations.  Shakespeare  was  an  impossibility  in  Japan.  That 
delicate  psycliology  of  the  human  soul  would  be  incomprehensible 
to  a  Japanese.  Lear  would  be  immoral.  The  doubts  of  Hamlet 
would  not  be  understood  in  a  country  where  all  introspection  is 
conducted  according  to  rule.  The  delicate  fancy,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  blaze  of  passion,  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  them 
would  be  nothing  but  mawkish  individualism.  The  world  of 
lovers  even  is  fixed  by  convention.  Rosalind,  Portia,  Beatiicej 
Imogerf,  would  be  nothing  but  forward  jades,,  who  in  trying 
to  bend  circumstances  to  their  will  do  not  know  '  their 
place  as  women  created  only  for  child  bearing  (of  males).- 
Perdita  might  possibly  find  some  favour,  on  the  ground  of  the 
"  five  relations,"  but  the  plot  of  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  certainly 
would  not.  There  is  no  greater  distinction  to  be  made  than  be- 
tween Shakespeare's  dignified  appeal  to  rebellious  youth,  the 
appeal  to  the  duty  of  the  heart,  and  the  appeal  that  only  could 
be  made  to  a  breach  of  these  five  relations,  the  violation  of  the 
precept  of  the  Sage.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Japanese 
introspection  is  not  individualistic.  It  turns  on  the  family  or  on 
the  commune  as  its  pivot.  In  other  words  on  an  abstraction. 
Custom  is  taken  more  than  seriously.  It  is  taken  religiously. 
An  individual  is  not  to  reform  it.  There  is  only  the  community 
to  harden  it  or  to  restore  its  prestige  if  violated.  There  is  noth- 
ing ridiculous  or  anachronistic  in  custoni.  Hence  no  Cervantes 
is  possible.  In  fact  the  basis  of  Japanese  life  is  pure  formalism, 
narrowing  the  range  of  everything  which  comes  under  its  infi.uence 
^-and  everything  does  so — and  apotheosizing  the  minutiae  of 
observance.  Mens'  minds  are  so  occupied  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
the  broad  feeling  of  their  humanity,  men  become  wooden.  They 
are  mere  pawns,  ignorant  of  humanity.  For  a  great  literature 
>ve  must  fall  back  on  the  universal  sweep  of  human  passion,  even 
if  only  to  laugh  at  it.     Hence  Rabelais  was  an  impossibility. 

The  effects  of  such  suppression  of  the  individual  are  far 
reaching.  As  our  physical  frame  forces  the  knowledge  of  the 
ego  upon  us,  so  this  artifical  limitation  of  its  forces  on  the  field 
of  action  more  clearly  defines  its  limitations  in  a  wider  field. 
It  throws  into  relief  its  insignificance  as  an  entity.  Plence  we 
find  among  the  Japanese  a  deep  grounded  pessimism.  The  in- 
dividual is  made  to  feel  his  uselessness  in  this  depreciation,  and 
this  feeling  extends  to  the  uselessness  of  human  effort,  shikata  ga 
nai.  With  this  constant  vista  of  the  past,  and  with  little  or 
none  of  the  future,  the  realization  of  the  shortness  of  life  is  more 
than  ever  forced  on  him.  His  one  chance  as  individual  lies 
in  post-humous  fame ;  and  a  high  place  is  given  to  heroism, 
and  candidates  are  never  wanting  for  the  honour.    There  is  a, 
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real  level,  a  socialistic  eveBue^s,  in  Japanese  Society.  Forages 
learning  was  mere  book  learning,  and  within  the  grasp  of  any 
patient  mind,  A  distinction  has  grown  up  here  in  the  modern 
world.  The  gap  to-day  between  the  scientist  and  the  general 
public  is  far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  Science  is  now  based 
on  exact  or  real  knowledge,  and  has  become  more  and  more 
the  field  of  the  specialist  worker.  This  real  knowledge  involves 
inany  fields,  and  to  truly  comprehend  the  results  of  modern 
science  takes  an  exceptional  brain.  A  general  grasp  of  it  is 
given  to  but  very  few — ^the  giants  of  our  world  of  modern  know- 
ledge. The  ,  field  of  pseudo-science,  newspaper  science  or  science 
stripped  of  its  qualifying  terms,  accentuates  the  diflerence  all  the 
more,  to  the  thinker.  This  spread  of  pseudo-science  has  its 
recognized  dangers  and  its  advantages.  It  makes  men  more 
patient  under  difficulties  whose  complications  are  better  under- 
stood and  therefore  tolerated ;  but  the  patent  possibilities  of  error 
and  a  mistaken  course  of  conduct  are  also  very  great.  This  is  all 
the  greater  in  a  community  trained  for  ages  on  a  single  line  of 
thought.  Such  communities  are  accustomed  to  the  positive  stand 
offered  them  by  the  ancient  dogma,  and  the  often  negative  position 
taken  by  modern  science  baffles  them.  It  seems  to  offer  an 
Imcertainty  for  a  certainty ;  for  how  can  an  uncertainty  call  in 
question  anything  when  uncertain  of  its  own  groundwork  ?  Hence 
there  remain  many  prejudices  in  Japanese  thinking.  And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  prejudice  against  the  individual  and  still 
found  among  the  mass  of  the  Japanese.  They  can  appreciate  the 
material  progress  of  Europe,  without  seeing  that  at  the  root  of 
it  lies  Europe's  individualism  and  that  their  own  history  is 
stamped  by  the  lack  of  it.  No  one  seriously  is  going  to 
attribute  defect  in  orginality  to  a  defect  in  the  Japanese  mental 
fliaterial  on  the  evidence  as  yet  existing.  It  has  never  been 
given  an  oppprtunity  to  develop  and  only  the  future  can  show 
its  ;  possibilities.  What  can  be  said  is  that  the  development 
cannot  be  on  the  old  lines.  For  ages  originality  was  given  no 
opportunity  to  develop  in  Europe,  and  Europe  is  much  older  in 
its  civilization  than  Japan  or  even  than  China.  No  matter 
where  we  look,  however,  we  find  the  Japanese  field  hedged  in 
by  this  old  affection  for  formulae.  It  has  governed  them  in  the 
past,  and  haunts  them  in  the  present,  and  threatens  the  future. 
In  this  field  of  art  and  literature,  once  more  the  goal  is  stagna- 
tion, only  less  pronounced  in  so  far  as  the  possibilities  of  com- 
bination are  greater.  Like  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  this 
■nightmare  of  the  Past  hampers  and  throttles  the  existing  spirit 
of  progress.* 

*  Incidentally  we  might  ask,  why  in  recent  times  the  Japanese 
have  not  taken  the  step  of  inserting  the  letter  /  in  their  kana 
syllabary,  a  course  which  would  much  simplify  the  use  of  necessary 
foreign  words  and  names,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  enrich  their  own 
language  with  a  new  sound  element.  -  -i 
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•§7. 
To  every  people  there  is  a  goal  towaird  which  they  are 
aimiug,  and  the  nature  of  that  goal  and  their  3)rogress  toward 
it  is  very  much  dependent  on  what  lumber  they  have  picked  up 
on  the  way  and  their  success  in  getting  rid  of  any  superfluity  of 
their  burden.  The  Age' of  Europe's  idealism  has  passed.  The 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  followed  by  that  glorious  adoles- 
cence of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  in 
which  like  the  child,  unconscious  of  sin  and  crime,  it  grasped 
at  everything  within  its  reach,  and  with  no  thought  but  the  desire 
and  the  will  to  possess.  This  was  the  spirit  which  impelled 
those  glorious  sea-rangers,  whether  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
English,  or  Dutch.  It  was  what  made  possible  a  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sea  captains,  explorers, 
naval  heroes,— and  slave  traders.  Such  an  age  of  course  could 
not  last,  and  as  the  responsible  element  of  the  machinery  of 
government  stepped  into  control  of  these  new  lands  in  Eldorado 
the  romance  all  died  into  the  sordid  struggle  of  Europe  itself 
for  power  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  Its  last 
glimme.1  of  light  was  with  the  great  French  captains  in  the 
New  "World,  and  its  sun,  set  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
This  non-moral  period  in  the  world's  history  has  gone  for- 
ever. Whether  ijr  greed  or  for  jealousy  every  act  of  nations 
is  now  closely  questioned.  The  group  of  active  observers 
checks  all  spontaneity.  The  explorer  in  Africa  may  find 
his  every  action  brought  before  a  commission  of  gentlemen 
sitting  under  all  the  comforts  of  electric  fans  and  the  Jiabeas 
corpus  and  in  no  danger  of  being  perforated  by  a  poisonous 
arrow  from  the  bush.  And  hence  looking  at  matters  from 
a  very  different  point  of  view.  To-day  Gortes  and  Pizarro 
would  find  themselves  lodged  in  the  police  court,  without 
bail,  to  plead  to  the  scragging  of  a  few  niggers;  or  to 
explain  why  they  had  administered  the  "  water  cure "  to 
some  recalcitrant  chief.  Not  that  we  are  any  better  than 
the  men  of  these  olden  days.  We  are  simply  hypocrites. 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  were  punished  for  robbing  the  Crown ; 
and  the  Crown  appropriated  their  plunder  niuch  on  the 
principle  that  swine  are  used  to  hunt  out  truffles.  To-day 
the  explorer  is  punished  if  he  robs  and  maltreats  the  native, 
but  the  lands  of  the  nigger  and  the  labour  of  the  nigger  is 
appropriated  just  the  same  by  the  modern  Governtnent.  To 
be  sure  he  is  given  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  government. 
Native  customs  must  not  be  disturbed  and  he  is  left  under  the 
tyranny  of  his  old  chiefs,  who  are  only  restricted  in  the  sense  of 
not  making  things  unpleasant  to  the  sight  and  sense  of  the 
resident  European.  He  has  the  added  benefit  of  taxation  which 
makes  his  country  safe  and  accessible — to  the  white  man.  This 
is  better  collected  fihrough  the  medium  of  old  native  customs 
^nd  the  chiefs,  And  he  has  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
seeing  the  white  settler  gradually  occupy  all   his    best   land 
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and  rQstjJct  the  use  of  f he  remainder.*  There  is  ho  practical  or 
theoretical  objection  to  any  of  this  procedure.  These  inferior  races 
must, go;  but  why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade,  instead  of  snuffling 
through  our  noses  about  the  "  blessings  of  a  civilization  "  which 
is  meat  and  drink  to  the  white  man  but  is  deadly  poison  to  even 
the  best  of  natives — such  as  the  New  Zealand  Maori  ?  And  so 
the  missionaries  in  Samoa  have  sought  to  bring  the  native  nearer 
to  heaven,  and  have  succeeded  in  sending  a  good  many  of  hira 
hitherward,  clothing  him  in  heavenly  raiment  by  first  clothing 
him  in  earthly  raiment.  If  it  were  not  for  nationaj  jealousy  this 
sentimentalism  would  never  be  heard  of.  As  it  is  we  adopt  as 
convenient  the  phraseology  of  the  little  band  of  real  humanitarians 
and  claim  the  credit  of  it.  However  that  projection  of  our  own 
feelings .  into  bur  conception  of  the  personality  of  another — the 
relation  between  the  ego  and  the  alter-ego^has  perhaps  there- 
by taken  a  wider  range  as  a  matter  of  discussion,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  question  its  sincerity.  And  perhaps  we  give  it 
greater  credit  as  greater  knowledge  brings  greater  pessimism. 
There  as  no  longer  the  spontaneity  in  grasping  indiscriminately. 
These  prizes  bring,  grave  responsibilities  with  them  and 
sometimes  turn  out  incuM.  Hence  we  confine  ourselves  more 
and  more  to  the  prosaic  limits  within  which  we  can  safely 
apply  present  knowledge.  The  commercial  spirit  of  modern 
Europe  is  not  the  adventurous  splirit  of  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eightfeehth  century.-  Enterprise  -to-day  is  measured  by  the 
yard-stick.  The  only  resemblance  lies  in  the  fact'  that  contracts 
are  still  backed  by  cannon,  and  the  minor  (the  savage)  is  held  as 
responsible,  or  more  so,  as  one  'who  has  reached  the  fuU  age  of 
-political  and  mental  discretion,  The  cine  advantage  is  the  display 
it  gives  of  our  national  characteristics  as  enabling  us  to  judge  the 
weaknesses  of  each  other.  We  have  ■  the  Frenchman,  nervous, 
careful,  frugaly  timidly  conservative,  restrained  by  his  military 
habits  of  obedience,  turning  to  the  community  in  all  his  difficulties, 
constructing  a  little  Paris  j  wherever  he  plants  himself,!  but 
only  a  temporary  Paris  for  his  aim  is  to  restore  himself 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  original.  We  have  the  German, 
callous,  greedy,  brusque^  brutal,  satisfied  that  every  other  race 
is  inferior  to  his  own,  and  these  natives  hence  to  be  ruled  by 
blows  and  kicks,  with  no  respect  for  anyone  not  armed  with  a 
gun,  or  any  rights  not  protected  by  a  gun,  and  hence  building  up 
an  admirably  ordered  and  admirably  governed  little  military 
community  iii  which  the  morals  of  a  military  government  prevail ; 
and  in  which  whoever  he  is,  he  is  officer  over  the  native  com- 
munity. And  little  more  need  be  said  as  to  its  nature,  except  as 
to  the  commercial  dry  rot  inherent  in  these  military  communities. 
We  have  the  American,  nervous,  calculating,  selfish,  self  reliant, 
constructing  for  profit  and  moving  to  new  fields  as  soon  as  this 
profit   is   gathered.      In   foreign   lands   he  is    as    unstable    as 

*  Eoclis,  rattlesnakes,  and  a  Reservation  for  the  Red  Man,  are 
sO  to'  speak  ooncdmitai^t  conditions  in  the  western  United  States. 
And  elsewhere.  •  .r  ..  .,••'■■ 
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quicksilver,  for' all  said  and  done  he  is  a  home  dweller.  Sis 
eyes  are  always  turned  to  the  great  Republic  which  is  his  goal  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  his  "pile."  It  is  only  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  term  "pile"  which  sometimes  trips  him  up  and  buries  him 
for  good  and  all  in  a  foreigii  land.  All  three,  French,  German, 
and  American,  are  poor  colonists.  The  Britisher  alone  rectifies 
most  of  these  faults,  which  he  also  liberally  possesses,  by  being  a 
home  builder.  He  goes  to  a  place  and  stays  there.  He  takes  a 
personal  pride  in  the  possession  oi  his  own  work,  freezes  out  any 
other  element,  and  makes  it  enough  of  a  Little  Britain  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  the  original. 

It  is  into  this  calculating  and  selfish  world  that  Japan 
has  stepped.  Not  into  a  healthy  period  of  ebullition.  The 
question  is,  what  element  will  she  furnish  ?  The  Japanese 
are  not  handicapped  in  any  way,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  anticipated  in  land  grabbing.  There  are  i)0 
vacant  lots  left  to  take  up  without  fighting.  But  then  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  present  arrangement  is  a  mere 
pre-emption  on  the  part  of  nations,  not  a  freehold  title.  The 
strongest  in  tlie  end  will  get  the  choice  bits.  As  for  the  question 
of  adaptation  there  is  no  difficulty  for  it  is  a  recognized  quality 
of  the  race.  That  they  have  stood  still  while  the  world  contest 
has  been  going  on  means  nothing.  All  the  qualities  of  mind  of 
a  highly  civilized  State  have  been  in  constant  exercise.  It  is 
only  the  assimilation  of  the  new  material  that  is  needed,  and  this 
of  course  requires  the  penetration  of  the  spirit  that  has  inspired 
its  creation.  Here  there  is  possibility  of  positive  defect  for  the 
new  may  clash  with  the  old,  and  this  bias  of  distrust  toward  new 
principles  does  display  itself  in  Japanese  adaptation,  and  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  clumsiness  of  much  of  it.  The  effort  is  made  to 
conserve  past  methods  or  to  put  the  spirit  of  past  methods  into 
the  new,  as  we  see  in  the  strained  attempts  to  reconcile  the  theory 
of  an  ancient  despotism  of  the>  seventh  century  with  the  highly 
developed  and  complex  modern  State,  this  latter  being  the  result 
of  centuries  of  grave  discussion  and  experiment.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  one's  face  as  we  read  the  attempted  apotheosis  of  "  Shotoku 
Taishi ". — ^the  earliest  existing  records  postdate  his  death  by  two 
generations — or  to  see  ascribed  to  the  Ohinazation  of  604  and 
645  A.D.  the  Bismarckation  of  1889.  This  is  very  patriotic  to 
be  sure ;  but  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  it  can  be  suspected  that 
the  materials  of  New  Japan  are  rather  to  bo  found  in  the  archives 
of  I^russia,  Oldenburg,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  other  petty 
German  principalities.  This  attempt,  however,  at  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  an  old  Japanese  fossil  is  not  without  commendatory 
features  in  as  much  as  an  old  idea  rarely  gets  original  credit  from 
a  new  discovery.  The  influence  of  the  old  on  society  is  not 
acknowledged  and  it  gives  credit  to  the  pilferer.  Much  European 
knowledge  is  thus  becoming  absorbed  in  Japan  arid  ingeniously 
fathered  on  native  sources,  but  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  deprive 
these  little  German  States  of  their  due  credit.  The  great  German 
Federation  could  have  stood  the  loss  with  equanimity,  but  then 
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Jopfstn  did  ijot  turn  to  the  German  federal  organization.  It  turned 
to  the  imitsof  which  it  consists.  It  deliberately  chose  the  type 
of  a  petty  principality  as  suitable  for  modern  Japan.  However 
tilje  movement  to  naturalize  all  adapted  principles  is  undoubtedly 
partly  sincere  and  partly  to  perpetuate  present  conditions.  For 
the  dominant  element  in  the  old  type  was  subordination,  and 
this  it  is  sought  to  uphold  at  the  present  day.  For  this  reason 
the  restraint  of  individualism  found  in  the  old  system  is 
encouraged.  The  dangers  of  individualism  found  in  western  life 
are  strenuously  preached  from  evGry  official  pulpit.  The  object 
is  to  teach  what  to  think.  And  there  is  no  more  valuable  method 
than  maintaining  the  family  unit.  Japanese  progress  depends 
on  the  driving  a  wedge  into  this  clogging  and  restraining  element 
of  the  body  politic.  Japanese  law  deliberately  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  maintain  it  and  to  perpetuate  it.  And  here  the  ruling 
plflla  recognize  their  strength,  tor  naturally  they  are  supported 
by  the  utithinking  masses.  A  few  brilliant  men  break  away  and 
we  can  See  their  great  value  in  their  sharp  distinction  of  outline 
pf. character,. as  distinguished  from  the  great  dull  mass  beneath 
them  mftdse  up  of  drilled  and  drill-masters.  Everywhere  is  raised 
a  ipsean  of  praise  to  "  drill."  Parrot-like  is  repeated  the  phrase 
of  the.  /leadejj — well .  satisfied  with  his  position.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  depreoiatioa  of  the  individual.  Minds  are  filled  with 
" patiiotism  '  as  expounded  by  and  necessitating  "drill" — and 
with  (Communism.  The  community  is  never  given  time  to  think," 
Its  leaders;  have  taken  that  comfortable  ta^k  to  themselves.  All 
efforts  are  to  be  in  the  direction  of  filling  the  appointed  place  in  the 
community ;  with  the  fatal  disregard  to  the  inexorable  psycholo- 
gical law  on  which  all  natural  progress  depends — the  development 
of  the  individual  unit. 

This  spirit  of  communism^  of  course  turns  to  rules  and  re- 
gulations ;  whereas  it  is  principles  not  rules  that  should  govern. 
TKft  abstraetibn,"  the  com'inuntty,  can  lay  down  a  scheme  of  life 
fliid  enforce  it ;  but  it  cannot  understand  Nature.  It.  is  only  en-; 
lightened  self  interest  that  can  push  inquiry  with  small  reference 
to  personal  results.  The  individual  can  take  risks  the  com- 
tnunity  cannot  talie.  The  community  cannot  even  risk  its  prestige! 
The  necessity  therefore  of  this  training  of  the  individual  as  the 
.pirogressive  factor  of  the  race  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
as  we  understand  better  the  operation  and  development  of  mind. 
Darwiji  tells  us  that  it  was  the  study  of  the  law  of  Malthus  that 
led  him  to  his  own  great  conception  of  the  explanation  of  the 
evolutionary  process — natural  selection  through  survival  of  the 
fittest.  But  both  Malthus  and  Darwin  were  rendered  possible  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  all  the  vast  field  of  modern  science  at 
their  comniand,  and  that  they  had  no  preconceptions  within 
which  that  vast  field  must  be  arranged.  And  herein  lies  the 
distinction  between  :East  and  West  in  the  Past  and  Present. 
Parwin  was  not  possible  without  this  elasticity,  this  possibility  of 
development  and  modification  of  general  principles  as  extended 
to  wider  and  wider  fields.     But  such  extension  can  only  bomadq 
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through  the  individual,  for  Nature  is  not  lavish  in  giving  these 
exceptional  intellects,  and  to  successfully  bring  them  to  maturity  a 
ground  must  be  prepared  propitious  to  their  growth ;  a  ground 
only  prepared  at  some  cost  and  sacrifice.  Self  interest  leads  to 
an  efl'ort  throughout  the  community  that  cannot  be  evoked  by 
any  dead  level  of  socialism,  which  on  the  contrary  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  crush  any  tendency  of  the  individual  to  assert  itself.  But 
it  is  only  through  a  process  of  natural  selection,  where  individual 
effort  has  been  spurred  on  by  constant  and  severe  competition 
for  the  high  prizes  of  life,  that  the  possible  conditions  of  the 
genius  can  be  realized.  Darwin  was  as  much  a  matter  of  the 
"natural  selection"  of  his  time  as  was  Aristotle,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before,  of  his  time.  The  Japanese  had  constantly 
the  same  problem  under  his  eyes,  but  the  solution  never  did  and 
never  could  occur  to  him.  To  Darwin  it  was  the  general  principle 
that  was  at  issue.  To  the  Japanese  that  general  principle  hud 
already  been  applied  and  was  no  longer  a  question  for  discussion. 
To  the  Japanese  any  further  development  was  mechanical.  It 
lay  in  the  soroban,  so  to  speak.  And  so  to-day  he  has  a  tendency 
to  regard  principles  as  established,  and  to  think  that  it  is  the 
soroban  that  is  behind  European  materialism.  The  results  of  the 
world's  labour,  its  acquisitions  in  the  wide  interval  from  Aristotle 
to  Darwin,  are  given  to  the  Japanese.  Its  principles  are  wide 
Open  to  his  intelligent  mind,  and  he  has  only  to  apply  these 
principles.  But  the  material  alone  will  not  answer  his  purposes. 
That  would  indeed  be  putting  "  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 


§8. 
There  only  remains  to  consider  the  means  chosen  to  effect 
national  progress.  As  with  men  so  with  nations;^  and  the  old 
rule-of-thumb  methods  of  the  past  must  give  way  before  more 
exactly  determined  processes.  But  this  by  no  means  eliminates 
the  importance  of  the  individual.  Leadership  to-day  requires  a 
far  wider  mental  grasp  than  it  ever  did.  Perhaps  that  is  a 
reason  why  we  are  endowed  with  so  many  honourable  mediocrities, 
for  the  inherent  tendency  of  laziness  in  man  leads  him  to  mistake 
the  rule  of  order  for  the  rule  of  red  tape.  However,  when 
circumstances  do  bring  the  genius  again  to  the  front  he  will  find 
forces  at  his  command  that  no  other  has  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  wield.  And  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  we  are  so  occupied  with 
our  commercialism  that  this  vast  application  of  modern  science 
will  gradually  wear  a  rut  and  gain  a  definite  position  in  men's 
minds  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  dislodge  it.  For 
a  new  weapon  whose  use  is  as  yet  ill-defined  may  be  piit 
to  terrible  use  by  some  experimenter.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  that  science  teaches  us  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
jmportance  of  the  individual,  that  he  is  the  basis   of  all  proi- 
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gress  in  Nature ;  and  history  teaches  us  the  same  thing.  It  is  the 
secret  of  our  hero  worship,  and  it  makes  the  history  of  a  democracy 
as  well  as  of  a  monarchy  only  the  history  of  its  leading  men. 
And  indeed  this  intimate  connection  between  a  people  and  its 
leaders  seems  the  only  natural  one.  Judging  by  history  the 
only  possible  government  lies  in  despotism  or  democracy. 
Bureaucracy  has  invariably  gone  down  before  them.  It  was  the 
degeneracy  of  the  ancient  world  into  bureaucracy  that  sealed  its 
liite ;  whether  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  or  in  Rome.  And  in  modern 
tiines  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  fate  of  the  old  French  mon^ 
archy,  and  the  approaching  fate  of  the  comparatively  short  lived 
Russian  bureaucracy.  As  long  as  the  individual  maintains  his 
supremacy,  whether  at  the  head  of  the  nation  or  in  the  national 
council,  a  nation  maintains  virility.  There  is  paralysis  as  soon 
as  affairs  are  entrusted  to  a  caste,  whose  selfish  object  must  be  to 
specialize  and  to  surround  every  movement  so  completely  with 
formulae  that  they  alone  are  competent  to  unravel  the  knot.  If 
red  tape  can  be  fastened  on  a  nation — and  bureaucracy  thrives 
on  red  tape,  it  is  its  very  life — then  nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  intervention  of  an  official  class.  And  an  official  class  tends 
tq  perpetuate  itself.  Democracy  avoids  this,  at  some  cost  to  be 
sure,  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  people  with  the  machinery 
of  their  business ;  and  woe  to  the  democracy  that  grumbles  over 
this  labour  and  becomes  more  and  more  willing  to  leave  the 
initiative  to  official  action.  On  the  whole,  however,  history 
shows  that  it  is  less  likely  than  despotism  to  sink  intQ 
bureaucracy ;  for  in  its  turn  despotism  almost  of  necessity  must 
create  a  bureaucracy.  The  force  of  the  individual  is  rarely 
continued  into  the  next  generation.  A  well  balanced  democracy, 
however,  has  the  whole  people  from  which  to  select.  Bui-eau- 
cracy  is  differently  situated.  It  calls  in  to-day  the  aid  of 
science,  and  science  is  greatly  fostered  under  bureaucratic 
Governments.  But  there  is  little  real  sympathy  between 
them.  Only  in  so  far  as  science  becomes  pessimistic  does 
it  affiliate  with  bureaucracy.  The  natural  limitations  and 
stupidity  of  by  far  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  of 
course  brought  into  stronger  light  by  investigation ;  and 
at  times  it  seems  as  if  the  task  of  raising  them  was  beyond 
accomplishment ;  as  if  the  task  of  developing  to  a  high  point 
of  efficiency  a  chosen  class  was  the  easier  and  better  method. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  very  limitation  of  the  material 
limits  the  possibilities  of  improvement,  and  in  permanently 
widening  the  gap  between  one  class  and  the  community  further 
limits  the  possibility  of  gaining  new  material.  Hence  the  only 
salvation  is  the  progress  of  the  race  as  a  whole ;  and  perhaps  in 
the  appreciation  of  this  is  found  the  radical  tendencies  of  science. 
Democracy  is  rooted  at  the  very  base  of  its  teachings. 

The  necessary  limitations  of  bureaucracy  of  course  in  turn 
react  in  the  limitation  of  science.  'Bureaucracy  is  based  on  the 
automatic  running  of  a  machine.  The  individual  must  not  inter-. 
ifere ,  with  it,    A  change  in  system  may  unbalance  the  whole 
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machine.  Bvit  this  limitatioh  is  fatal  to  science.  And  the  forces 
of  this,  is  shown  in  strongly  bureaucratic  countries  in  driviiig  so- 
many  men  of  science  into  the  ranks  of  advanced  rcdicalism^-of 
nihilism,  of  anarchy,  and  even  of  Socialism ;'  for  in  this  latter ,- 
having  experienced  the  heavy  tyranny  of  the  few  in  a  caste,  it 
seems  to  them  that  the  distribution  of  the  tyranny  bf  the  many 
might  weigh  less  heavily.  There  is  inevitably  ahead  a  Struggle 
between  science  and  bttreaucracy.  The  struggle  of  science  is 
against  the  renewed  scholasticism  seen  to-day  in  GroVeriimemt 
control  over  universities.  For  bureaucracy  thoroughly  realizes 
the  importance  of  controlling  the  teaching  machinery  of  the 
State.  It  is  as  important  to  sow  ideas  as  it  is  to  sow  wheSlt.  We 
are  or  should  be  free  from  this  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  world  ;  but  we 
are  not.  In  exchange  we  put  on  other  fetters,  theological  fetters 
instead  of  political  fetters.  There  is  an  absurdity,  illustrating 
the  limited  outlook  of  the  average  man,  in  these  bequests 
to  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  ideas  necessarily  limited  in 
their  vitality.  Almost  as  much  so  as  the  man  who  fondly 
hopes  thereby  to  perpetuate  them.  The  idea  of  universities  based 
on  the  dogma  of  some  creed  carries  with  it  a  contradiction  of 
terms ;  but  only  by  the  exercise  of  somie  little  casuistry  have 
many  of  our  American  universities  and  colleges  carried  their 
scope  far  beyond,  or  even  reversed,  the  narrow  intentions  of 
their  founders.  Hence,  where  we  do  not  find  the  positive 
teaching  of  an  anachronism  to  the  exclusion  of  at  least  a  fair 
presentation  of  the  other  side,  we  have  a  distinct  tint  given  to 
all  instruction.  And  indeed  oftentimes  it  is  a  delicate  question 
how  to  avoid  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  with  all  its 
implications  is  handled  very  gingerly  in  our  colleges'  oh  religious 
foundations,  and  the  j)rofessor  in  his  chair  and  the  professor  in 
print  are  often  two  very  different  men.  Indeed  to  get.  the 
privilege  of  teaching — and  to  many  it  is  a  real  "  call "  to  teach — ■ 
a  man  must  have  more  or  less  of  a  hinge  in  his  back.  And  as 
in  Europe  they  ask  whether  a  man  is  politically  correct ;  so  in 
America  the  question  i^  as  to  whether  he  is  theologically  correct. 
And,  if  the  former  question  very  seriously  limits  present  advance 
in  many  directions,  the  latter  gives  a  distortion  that  almost 
necessarily  involves  the  teaching  of  error;  especially  in  such 
fields  as  history,  anthropology,  and  archseology.  And  this 
question  is  the  more  important  now-a-days,'  inasmuch  as  science 
tnust  be  carried  out  on  such  a  large  scale  and  requires  such  an 
expensive  plant  that  the  individual  must  obtain  public  assistance 
to  do  effective  work.  If  the  range  from  which  data  niuSt  be 
gathered  is  so  great  that  Only  a  Government  Bureau  can 
grapple  with  it,  and  a  Governmeiit  University  is  necessarf  to 
carry  out  work  efiicienttly  in  laboratories  and  in  subsidiary 
institutions,  it  is  all  the  Baore  necessary  to  absolutely  free  the 
teaching  of  such  an  institution  from  all  Government  con- 
nection-; to  leave  its  government  in  its  own  hands  and  to 
absolutely  ex«lude  Goverrnment  from  all  voice  in  its  affairs, 
except    the    privilege    of    inspecting    and    J)aying  -  the    biHsi 
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Scknce  should  be  as  independent  as  the  Judiciary.  What  is 
wanted  is  the  truth ;  and  the  open  criticism  of  scientific  methodiS 
can  apply  the  correction  to  error.  But  what  is  realized  to-day  is 
the  importance  of  the  teacher's  place.  After  all  the  future  of 
society  depends  on  him.  Bnreaiicracy  thoroughly  realizes  this, 
and  wherever  it  is  in  control'  keeps  careful  guard  over  .the 
Utterances  of  the  teacher.  Where  positive  methods  are  not 
practicable,  the  freezing  out  process  of  sectarianism  .is  adopted, 
'fhus  we  pass  from  prohibition  tp  the  persecution  proposed  by  the 
$Ocialistic  State,  in  which  the  censorship  of  all  thought  expressed 
In  hostility  to  the  existing  i'egimc  is  absolute ;  a  censorship  which 
if  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusions  would  involve  th^ 
destruction  of  the  great  mass  of  existing  literature,  and  leave  us 
the  dreary  treatises  of  a  one-sided  political  economy  or  the  still 
drearier  speculations  of  the  socialist  novel.*  Again  we  find  the 
issue  even  of  this  new-old  proposition  to  be  science  against 
scholasticism. 

This  question  is  well  understood  by  the  Japanese  Bureaucraxsyj 
It  is  at  the  basis  of  much  of  the  preaching  of  the  Nation  against 
the  World  as  the  vital  issue;  and  the  necessity  of  subordination 
in  training  to  meet  it,  the  benefits  of  uniformity  and  of  all 
swinging  together  to  get  the  maximum  effect  of  the  brute  force  of 
the  nation.  Of  course  to  them  the  efiiciency  lies  in  the  Govern- 
ment not  in  the  individual,  and  they  rely  on  the  limitation — and 
perpetuation — of  direction  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  without  seeing 
the  necessary  limitation  of  material  within  this  class.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  Japanese  Bureaucracy  that  "  at  the  present  time, 
"  appointment  to  a  civil  or  military  post  or  to  any  other  public 
"function,  is  not  regulated  by  consideration  of  family.  This 
"  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  splendid  results  of  the  Restorar 
"  tion.  In  former  times,  men  were  classified  according  to  birth, 
""  and  each  ofiice  belonged  to  a  particular  house  ;  and  each  public 
"  employment  was  hereditary  in  a  particular  family.  Consequently 
"  men  of  inferior  birth,  however  talented  they  may  have  been, 
"  were  absolutely  excluded  from  high  positions  in  public  offices  " 
— as  they  are  to-day  unless  they  form  part  of  the  fold  of  the 
Ja,panese  Bureaucracy.  Some  exception  might  be  taken  here  aS 
to  the  very  narrow  view  that  Marquis  Ito  takes  of  "  hereditary 
calling "  in  Old  Japan.  For  the  hereditary  nature  of  the 
carpenter's  or  the  gai'dener's  task  was  equally  pronounced,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  encroach  on  any  other  occupation. 
However,  as  to  the  ruling  class,  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
instanced  better  the  power  and  unity  of  purpose  of  a  small  well- 
knit  body  of  men  banded  together  by  not  only  a  class  but  a  clan 
feeling.  The  only  opposition  to  them  tied  hand  and  foot  lite 
Gulliver  and  "  doped "  with  the  sweet  bolus  of  the  privilege  to 
exist.  Not  even  in  Russia  can  there  be  found  such  tenacity  aiitl 
such  viiility  of  purpose  to  dominate.     In  Russia  the  chiefs  of 

*  Always  excepting  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books—Sir 
Thomas  More's  "Utopia."  '•   ■■'''- 
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bureaucracy  must  take  account  of  their  whole  class.     In  Japan 
it  is,  the  clan  against  the  class  tied  by  an  unchangeable  Constitu- 
tion ;  unchangeable  inasmuch  as  motive  to  change  does  not  exist 
for  the  nominal  head  of  Government,  and  outside  and  apart  from 
party  contests  he  can  far  more  safely  leave  the  struggle,  to  take 
place  between  the  two  interests,  one  of  which  is  fatally  handicap- 
ped.     It   is   hardly  necessary   to  say  that  this  leads  to  great 
conservatism  of  method — except  in  control  of  the  physical  force 
of  the   nation,   of  the   arniy   and  navy  which  has  been  found 
such   a  tower  of  strength  to   ihodern   bureaucracy   everwhere. 
Voices  are  constantly  raisied  in  complaint  against  the  cut  and 
dried  methods.,    But  what  can  they  do  when  the  machinery  of 
action  is  lacking,  and  when  a  Bill  impeaching  the  Government 
is  met  at  the  close  of  the  reading  by  the   dissolution   of  the 
National  Assembly  ?      The  real  question  at  issue  is  the  Nation 
against    Evolution.       It   is    a    fact    that    in    introducing    the 
half    method    of   modern    instruction    as    exemplified   by    the 
schools   and   universities,   it  is   necessary   to.  imply  the    other 
half.     Ignorance,  or  even  one-sidedness,  is  no  longer  possible  to 
many  minds.     The  importance  of  principle  is  being  seen.     .A 
feature  well  illustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  French  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth   century,   the  ultimate   effect   of  which   was 
never  suspected  until  it  broke  into  fire  and  flame  in  the  French 
Revolution.     This  French  philosophy  is  particularly  abominated 
by  the  Japanese  bureaucrats,  who,  when  unable  to  suppress  the 
fact  of  its  historical  existence,  carefully  teach  the  "  error  "  of  its 
methods  as  proved  to  the  world  at  large ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  to-day  living  on  it.     The  French  philosophy  of  the 
Encyclopsedists,  of  Voltaire,  and  of  Rousseau,  was  not  free  from 
error.     No  human  thought  is  free  from  error.      But  where  it 
erred  was  in  trusting  too  much  to  the  goodness  of  humanity  as 
based  on  an  incorrect  historical  hypothesis  as  to  primitive  man. 
Its   principles   based  on   liberty,    equality,   and   fraternity,   arc 
admitted  to-day  as  sound  to  the  core,  and  as  the  only  guide  for 
the  future. 

There  can  be  no  such  question  as  the  Nation  versus  Evolu- 
tion. Such  a  contest  would  be  fatal.  The  very  least  admissible 
is  stagnation.  The  real  ideal  is  to  have  every  part  develop 
harmoniously.  And  for  that  purpose  present  methods  of 
formalism  in  Japan  must  go.  In  place  of  Government  universi- 
ties, the  competition  of  free  universities  is  needed;  not  High 
Schools.  The  separation  ought  to  be  sharp ;  and  so  marked  as 
to  make  the  expressions  of  a  professor  as  individual  carry  no 
more  special  implication,  apart  from  his  professorial  duties,  than 
those  of  any  other  citizen.  If  the  professor's  chair  closes  a  man's 
mouth  and  makes  him  an  automaton  to  deliver  himself 
on  certain  narrow  lines,  very  few  thinking  men  will  be  found 
willing  to  fill  such  positions.  If  the  Public  attaches  a  special 
tweight  to  the  professor's  opinion  it  should  be  on  the  ground  of 
his  individual  learning  not  on  the  badge  of  his  professorship. 
And  a  frank  abandonment  is  needed  of  the  old  commuaistic 
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principle ;.  Setting  as  far  as  possible  the  ideal  lines  which  prevent 
encroachment  of  one  man  on  another's  rights,  to  give  free 
scope  to  all  resources.  And  then  gather  in  the  good  results. 
Individualism  is  making  some  progress  in  Japan.  Enough  so 
as  to  alarm  the  bureaucracy  and  to  lead  to  some  recent  steps  to 
its  suppression.  Commerce  to  some  extent  is  breaking  into  the 
family  organization.  The  interests  involved  are  so  dependent  on 
individual  judgment,  so  much  is  involved  in  modern  undertakings, 
as  to  make  it  advisable  to  let  the  individual  stand  and  rise  or 
fall  by  himself.  There  is  the  old  communistic  cry  to  squeeze 
thrift,  which  cry  readily  makes  itself  felt  with  the  old  spirit  of 
Tpkugawa  days  in  its  outward  expression.  One  of  the  most 
extrjiordinary  instances  has  been  seen  in  a  discussion  over  army 
C(jnscription.  This  is  conducted  of  course  so  as  to  train  as  large 
a  body  of  men  as  possible  and  to  have  them  available  for 
military  service.  This  is  both  the  theory  and  practice.  But 
some  bright  minds  have  turned  to  this  scheme  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  taxation !  A  surplus  of  any  kind  is  rare  to  the 
large  majority,  in.  Japan.  And  a  far  greater  number  of  young 
men  are  available  and  pass  the  physical  examination  than  are 
needed.  These  are  our  premiises.  The  surplus  are  exempted  by 
drawing  lucky  numbers  in  the  conscription,  or  being  in  exempt 
classes.,  It  is,  proppsed  to  tax  these  youths  roundly  for  their 
luck,  on  the  ground  that  one  man  pays  by  his  service  and  the 
other  escapes  because  he  is  not  wanted.  It  could  be  pointed  out 
tliat  with  a  taxation  which  reaches  into  every  cranny  of  the 
national  life  the  exempt  youth  does  pay  his  share  of  the  army 
support  and  training  of  his  unlucky  comrade.  He  has  to  support 
liimself  also,  whereas  the  conscript  is  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
tjovernment  (or  the  taxpayer).  If  it  is  proposed  frankly  to  lay 
a  tax  on  every  male  as  soon  as  he  reaches  a  conscript  age,  why 
not  say  so,  and  allow  many  who  could  and  would  pay  a  competent 
substitute  who  in  his  turn  would  find  the  payment  of  the  tax 
a  very  great  hardship  ?  "  Oh !  "  the  Japanese  patriot  cries, 
"  we  Japanese  do  not  wish  to  escape  service,  we  glory  in  serving 
our  country."  Most  men  do  in  other  countries  also.  They 
make  great  sacrifices  entirely  ^art  from  any  conscription.  But 
it  hardly  seems  just  to  tax  a  man  because  he  is  not  allowed  to 
perform  his  service.  These  "  patriotic  "  communists  carry  the 
brutal  matter  of  revenue  still  further.  One  can  almost  detect 
the  glee  with  which  this  proposition  is  advocated  as  a  sure  source 
of  revenue  from  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  who  are  to 
be  taxed  because  of  their  misfortune  especially  if  they  have  any 
money  this  communistic  Government  can  squeeze  out  of  them.* 

*  "Then  there  are  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  medical  examination. 
"  They  may  be  and  generally  are  well  able  to  engage  in  money  making 
"professions  or  to  carry  on  some  other  business,  but  a  weak  physique 
"procures  for  them  release  from  conscription.  Is  it  right  that  these 
"should  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  service  of  the  State"?,  Digest 
in  "The  Japan  Mail"  from  the  Japanese  newspapers.  These  exempts 
of  course  pay  in  many  forms  of  taxation.  The  additional  tax  would 
be  on  their  infirmity. 
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The  energy,  the  acuteness,  the  enterprise  of  the  Japanese 
lijive  been  so  plainly  evidenced  in  the  many  fields  opened  to 
them  by  the  adoption  of  western  methods  that  the  good  results 
cannot  be  denied.  Whatever  Japan  has  gained  in  recent  times 
she  owes  to  her  new  individualism.  Her  communism  was  a 
rank  failure,  but  she  is  close  enough  to  it  to  leave  it  still  the 
power  in  the  land ;  and  a  power  whose  jealousy  and  suspicion  has 
been  aroused,  especially  in  the  bureaucracy,  who  at  first  regarded 
with  some  benevolence  these  enterprises  as  fields  of  taxa,tion,  not 
as  £1  possible  rival  power  in  the  land.  Now  the  cry  is  for 
Government  enterprise ;  that  is,  new  fields  of  strength  ii} 
patronage  to  the  Bureaucracy.  This  is  all  the  more  reactionary 
jnagijiuch  as  what  is  needed  in  Japanese  public  life  is  popular 
representation  not  clique  action.  A  wider  extension  is  so  given 
to  the  "  humanities  "  in  the  nation  at  large,  inasmuch  as  interests 
which  roust  now  settle  with  the  Government  must  then  find  a 
viodus  Vivendi  with  each  other.  And  a  wider  extension  and 
understanding  of  such  interests  gives  a  better  tone  to  international 
•intercourse.  It  is  narrow  racialism  that  has  injured  the  world  in 
the  past,  and  we  must  look  to  this  modern  spirit  of  the  better 
understanding  pf  complexities  and  difficulties  of  adjustrrient  to 
give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  forbearance  among  nations.  An  Opium 
VVar  would  not  be  possible  to-day.  To-day,  when  the  incidence 
of  taxation  is  known  to  be  so  uncertain  as  to  disturb  possibly  th6 
whole  economic  system  of  a  country  in  its  final  application,  .fi 
war  to  force  a  tfiriffor  a  creed  on  China  would  not  possible ;  and 
acligjon,  no  longer  having  the  open  support  of  commerce  must 
ootitent  itself  wjth  conviction  not  with  crusades.  This  spirit  ha? 
been  empliasized  in  the  Drago  Doctrine,  as  applied  to  weak  and 
debtor  nations  labouring  under  a  temporary  cloud. 

'  JSurope  is  as  yet  sadly  racial  where  broad  lines  are  Concerned, 
and  it  profits  by  its  past  iniquities.  But  on  concentrated  points 
or  issues,  where  the  disputes  land  disagreements  of  their  nationals 
^re  concerned,  the  tendency  is  spreading  to  apply  the  same 
judgment  as  would  be  applied  between  men  of  the  same  nationality. 
A  war  over  "Jenkins  ear"  would 'be  met  with  a  guflPaw  now-a- 
days,  and  the  memory  of  the  sugjgestion  once  so  seriously  made 
arouses  a  smile.  Such  issues  are  far  more  tolerantly  treated  as 
to  their  eventualities.  Specific  matters  usually  admit  of  quick 
and  final  settlement.  Hence  injuries  to  the  individual  and 
injuries  to  the  race  are  differently  treated,  as  also  are  the  broad 
BPd  dangerous  ambitions  leading  to  a  clash  of  national  interests. 
The  mass  of  the  Japanese  are  intensely  racial.  Their  previous 
training  almost  necessitates  such  a  result.  They  show  the 
tendency  to  carry  this  racial  feeling  into  everything  touching 
the  individual.  To  see  offence  against  the  race.  It  is  the  old 
spirit  of  the  "  Jenkin's  ear  "  affair.  They  are  unable  to  see  that 
perhaps  a  vital  economic  principle  is  involved  for  their  opponent. 
Kacial  feeling,  however,  rarely  enters  into  the  discussion  of  such 
principles,  no  matter  how  intchse  the  racial  hatred  may  bo 
anioiig  the  lower    classes    whose    living    is .  threatened.      The 
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intensity  of  raeiality  among  the  Japanese  is  rather  to  be  regretted, 
especially  as  found  in  the  upper  classes,  for  the  reverse  is 
elsewhere  gaining  such  ground  that  it  places  Japan  in  a  peculiar 
position  in  reference  to  the  comity  of  nations.  Her  statesmen 
show  restraint,  but  will  they  be  able  to  restrain  their  people. 
Meanwhile  they  go  around  with  their  garment  trailed  on 
the  ground  with  a  keen  eye  to  see  who  ^yill  step  on  its  tail. 
The  question  naturally  arises  from  this  attitude — how  far  will 
the  Japanese  prove  an  enfant  terrible  f  And  there  should  not  be 
a  trace  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  answer.  But  whether  justified 
or  not  the  uncertainty  exists. 

Thus  we  have  passed  over  the  more  general  traits  of  this 
eastern  people,  the  traits  which  have  governed  it  in  the  past  and 
must  influence  it  in  the  future.  It  now  remains  to  enter  into 
more  special  questions  and  at  greater  detail. 


V. 

PEOPLE  AND  RELIGION. 

"  'Go  to,  go  to,'  cried  Gripe-Men- All ;  'when  did  you 
"  ever  hear  that  for  these  three  hundred  years  last 
"  past,  anybody  ever  got  out  of  this  weal  without 
"leaving  something  of  his  behind  him?  No,  no,  get 
"out  of  the  trap  if  you  can  without  losing  leather, 
"life, ,  or  at  least  some  hair,  and  you  will  have 
"done  more  than  ever  was  done  yet.'" — Rabelais. — ■ 
(XJrq.uhart  and  Motteux.    Trans.) 

§  1- 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  legitimate  debate  in  philosophy  as  to 
whether  the  fact  of  being  born,  of  becoming  a  factor  in  and  a 
witness  of  the  wonderful  panorama  of  life,  is  to  be  held  to  be  a 
privilege  or  the  reverse.  It  is  even  asserted  as  one  of  the  saddest 
ironies  of  man's  position  that  what  he  should  be  most  willing  to 
lose  he  most  willingly  clings  to.  This  animal  whose  directive 
power  is  almost  entirely  centred  in  voluntary  action  of  the 
brain,  who  is  able  to  weigh  the  plus  and  minus  factor  resulting 
from  his  different  actions,  rarely  applies  this  power  to  any  such 
balancing  of  his  different  states.  At  the  first  shock  he  abdicates 
from  this  appeal  to  reason,  depends  on  his  reflexes  and  seeks 
refuge  in  the  operation  of  that  instinct  which  he  shares  with 
animals,  self  preservation — thereby  showing  low  recent  an 
acquirement  this  thinking  faculty  is  to  him.  The  large  majority 
of  men  if  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  pleasure  and  pain  would 
probably  give  to  both  a  very  positive  form.  The  large  majority 
of  men  if  questioned  as  to  any  neutral  condition  would  at  once 
admit  the  existence  of  such  condition,  which  in  their  minds  would 
probably  be  associated  with  that  half  sleepy  somnolence  occasioned 
by  repletion,  and  popularly  known  as  "  stuffed ";  something  in 
fact  short  of  an  actual  indigestion ;  that  vague  condition  where 
sleep  and  uneasiness  balance  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
magnetic  needle  hovering  around  its  pole,  and  leaving  the  mind 
in  a  similar  state  of  uncertainty  and  unable  to  come  to  a 
conclusion.  This  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory  from  one  point 
of  view.  The  conclusion  could  not  be  a  satisfactory  one.  Pain 
■  and  pleasure  have  no  such  contradictory  relations.  Only  one  of 
them  can  take  the  positive  form,  and  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  say  it  is  the  latter.  If  pleasure  were  a  positive  factor  wo 
would  find  man's  life  an  effort  towards  a  well  recognized  condition 
of  being,  whereas  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  continual  flux.  It  is 
the  uneasiness,  the  pain  aroused  by  desire,  that  drives  us  on 
under  the  lash  of  some  stimulus.     The  removal  of  that  un,easines3 
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or  pain,  efl'ected  by  nervous  discharge  in  our  physical  body,  we 
call  pleasure,  and  if  too  intense  or  prolonged  such  pleasure 
can  pass  into  the  most  exquisite  physical  agony.  So  close  together 
is  the  relief  from  ennui  and  pain  that  the  very  means  of  such 
relief  is  a  "  point "  in  time,  always  becoming  and  never  being. 

No  matter  what  his  conditibn,  whether  civilized  or  savage, 
man  has  always  felt  this    instability,  usually  without    under- 
standing anythiajg  as   to    its   reason.      Wence   he    has    sought 
a  remedy  more  or  less  energetically,    more   or  less   effectually 
according  to  the  light  his   understanding  has   throAvn  on   the 
question.     Seeking  relief  from  pain  his  first  recognition  has  been 
of  the  universal   suffering   and  that  its  cause  lies  beyond  his 
control.     Finding  no  remedy  in  this  world  he  has  turned  to  a 
next  woi-ld,  his  efforts  ranging  from  propitiation  to  resignation 
according' to  his  cruder  or  more  .refiped  ideal  of  the  guiding  force 
behind  all  phenomena.     Here  it  is  to  be  recognized"  that  a  river 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.      In   seeking  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  the  universe  man  must  forge  his  ^yeaJ)ons  from  the 
fhaterial  ardund  him  and  familiar  to  his  hand. '   Hie  African 
indulges  in  uncouth  and  obscene  gesticulations,  rtnd  in  bloody 
sacrifices  before  the  idol  which  he  has  eretrted  to  represent  his  god. 
"These  gesticulations  and  sacrifices  &te  the  reStilt  of  the  ethical 
ideal  to  which  his  limited  understaliding  has  been  able  to  reach, 
the  merest  recognition  of  the  uhaccolintable  and  uncontrollable. 
Esoteric  Christianity  or  Bdddhisin  on  the  Contrary,  recognizing 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  suffering  in  this  world.  Seek 
their  ideal  in  a  future  world  without  suffering  (or  without  feeling). 
They   preach   resignation.      It   is   therefore   from  'a  pain   that 
intimately  touches  the  lives  of  all  that  man  hhs  eyolvecl  religion. 
"  Instead  of  considering  the  religious  sanction  as  th6  leading 
"  motive  to  human  progress,  and  that  despite  the  lack  of  support 
" from  the  ■•  rational  sanction'  so  called,  we  should  sa^  tliat  the 
"  i-eligictas  is  the ,  outgrowth  and  Constant  index  of  the  ethical 
"sanction,   that  Its  social  value  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  its 
"  conservative  influence,  'and  that  the  ethica:!  is  the  niost  import- 
"  ant  as  well  as  the  most  '  I'ational '  of  all  the  springs  of  humah 
"action,  whether  public  or  private."     Pi-ofessor  Baldwin,  Avho 
lays  stress  throughout  on  the  fact  that  man's  mental  development 
is  largely  a  matter  of  his  "Social  heredity"  obtained  througli 
his  social  environtoient,  thus  sums  wb  a  position  which  can  be 
widdy  accepted  both  'by  Theist  and  by  Agnostic;  the  source  of 
this  "  social  heredity  "  being  conveniently  attributed  by  the  one 
or  the  other  to  Supernatural  or  to  natural  causes,  according  to 
.the  mental  tangfe  and  the  inquisitiveness  or  inertia  of  the  thinker. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  any  form  of  religious  discussion  implies  a 
controversial  Or  at  lea,^t  an  explauatol-y  tone.     This  is  largely- 
due  to  the  attitude  a,lwa'ys  taken  by  the  theologian  who  regards 
this  as  much  a  mattet  Of  professional  treatment  as  the  physician 
has  in  his  sphere.     It  is  said,  by  the  carping  that  the  doctor  lOf 
medicine  buries  his   mistakes   in  the  j^round.     The  doctor  of 
dt-vini'ty  should  therefore  feel  conljilimeuted  that'men'pa/'mbi^e 
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attention  to  tfacir  souls  than  their  bodies  and  demand  to  bnoW 
the  rationale  of  his  treatment.  However,  the  priest  of  ancienit 
days  made  much  of  his .  mysteries,  only  to  be  participated  in  by 
adepts ;  and  so  the  priest  of  to-day  claims  the  same  privilege;  the 
same  monopoly  of  discussion,  and  regards  any  intrusion  into  liis 
field  witli  the  same  wrath  as  his  ancient  prototype.  To-day, 
liowever,  his  power  of  punishing  intrusion  has  been  reduced  to 
moral  suasion  over  his  flock.  He  can  no  longer  torture  and 
burn,  lie  can  only  abuse  and  ostracize.  This  claim  for 
prof^sional  treatment  of  theological  matters  might  have  aroused 
some  sympathy  if  grounded  on  data  and  methods  svibject  to  the 
usual  critibal  methods  applied  to  all  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge.  But  when  his  methods  and  mucli  of  his  data 
are  found  to  be  at  variance  with  ascertained  facts  in  the 
exact  sciences  and  the  data  of  these  sciences  are  forced 
to  beod  to  the  dogma  of  theology,  not  ■  the  reverse,  or  even 
to  be  rejected  altogether,  the  positive  minds  of  men  refuse 
him  any  such  privilege  of  exclusive  treatment,  and  take 
th«  ground  that  as  he  will  not  put  his  house  in  order  himself 
they  will  do  it  for  him.  It  is  on  such  ground  that  science 
enters  into  the  field  of  theology;  not  to  reform  dogma,  for 
constructive  religion  is  none  of  its  biisiness,  but  to  point  out 
the  palpable  divergence  from  the  truth  in  which  alone  it  has  any 
interest.  There  is  always  one  unfortunate  feature  in  such 
discussion.  The  subject  being  largely  historical  the  examples 
'taken  have  to  be  historical.  Religion  can  be  seen  to-day  at  all  the 
various  stages  of  development.  We  can  pass  from  the  crudest 
fetichism  to  the  most  scientific  agnosticism.  Even  within  the 
sphere  of  a  single  religion  we  can  see  almost  as  wide  a  range. 
■We  see  the  peasant  worshipping  a  dressed  up  image,  with  the 
fervent  conviction  that  within  the  doll  lies  the  power  to  relieve 
him  of  his  ills ;  and  we  can  see  the  polished  clerical  agnostic 
interpreting  the  anthropomorphic  god  of  the  peasant  as  a 
universal  afflatus  little  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  universal 
force  or  energy "  of  the  scientific  agnostic.  Indeed  these  last 
two  usually  meet  before  the  "  altar  to  the  vmknown  God,"  for 
mental  growth  like  any  other  growth  fills  the  mould  and  then 
breaks  it. 

Religions  can  be  traced  down  through  their  career.  What 
study  of  comparative  religion  there  was  existing  in  the  past 
followed  this  method.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific 
investigation  of  existing  phases  of  religion  this  method  has 
given  valuable  results.  But  these  have  only  been  obtained  by  a 
constant  discounting  of  the  records  handed  down.  These  records 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  priests  whose  sacred  duty  was  not 
investigation  but  support  of  the  cult.  Wherever  in  the  records 
^of  the  past  there  have  been  passages  obvious  enough  to  attracft 
attention  as  injurious  to  the  prevailing  cult,  these  have  been 
mercilessly  excised,  or  edited,  or  passages  have  even  been 
inserted  by  the  priestly  copyist  and  commentator.  This  has 
-largely  been  done  in  a  spirit  which  we  of  to-day,  find  it  difficult 
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to  understand.  These  old  clerics  know  nothing  of  our  modern 
idea  of  the  truth.  To  them  the  cult  was  the  truth  and  everything 
-inconsistent  with  it  was  necessarily  wrong.  Hence  its  suppression 
or  "  correction "  involved  nothing  wrong.  Fortunately  for  us 
their  ideas  were  in  accordance  with  this  standai-d.  A  triumphant 
religion  has  no  interest  in  concealing  the  defects  of  the  religion 
over  whicli  it  triumphs.  Rather  does  it  exaggerate  them ;  and 
its  own  defects  are  not  a  matter  of  suspicion  or,  concern  until  the 
opposition,  which  in  turn  is  concerned  in  holding  up  such  defects, 
begins  to  gather  strength.  Hence  we  have  worked  into  the 
religions  of  to-day  all  the  crimes  and  cruelties  committed  in  their 
past  and  in  their  battle  for  supremacy.  This  record  illustrates 
the  triumph  of  the  cult ;  its  deeds  have  been  inspired  by  its  god 
and  represent  his  vengeance  on  the  wicked  and  the  unbelievers 
in  whom  it  is  necessary  to  strike  terror.  Moreover  just  as 
hostile  religions  have  suffered  from  this  revision  by  the 
triumphant  cult,  so  within  the  cult  itself  the  battle  between 
various  sects  has  given  currency  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
one  prevailing  sect,  and  there  has  been  as  little  scruple  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  defeated.  These  internal  records  are  badly 
warped  by  partisanship.  If  this  small  regard  for  the  truth  had 
been  confined  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  of  but  small  moment,  but  religion  is  and 
always  has  been  closely  connected  with  politics.  In,  ancient 
times  they  were  practically  one.  The  ethical  element  was 
originally  very  small  with  all  peoples.  This  widened:  and 
extended  as  they  approached  the  culmination  of  their  civilization, 
but  the  first  battle  which  any  new  creed  had  to  fight  was  to 
secure  its  triumph  in  the  political  world.  Religion  therefore 
soon  became — soon  becomes — a  question  of  political  supremacy, 
and  to  maintain  its  ground  must  remain  a  political  question. 
Such  a  position  may  seem  unfamiliar  to  modern  eyes  where  we 
think  we  have  so  nicely  separated  church  and  state.  But  our 
separation  of  church  and  state  has  been  a  victory  of  ethics  over 
religion,  not  of  politics  over  religion.  These  two  latter  always 
have  stood  side  by  side.  They  are  natural  allies  and  make  use 
of  each  other.  To  ethics  dogma  is  fatal.  Ethics  and  Evolution 
is  a  perfectly  natural  battle  cry,  for  our  ideals  must  change  with 
advancing  knowledge  mental  and  moral.  Religion,  however, 
claiming  to  get  its  principles  at  first  hand  from  God  is  wedded  to 
dogma.  Dogma  being  inspired  is  necessarily  unchangeable.  A 
dogmatic  ethics,  however,  is  unthinkable.  Religion  and  ethics 
are  two  widely  separated  factors  of  the  world's  life. 

Disclaiming  therefore  any  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
questions  of  theological  dogma  let  us  turn  to  these  relations  of 
Church  and  State  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  world's 
religions.  The  two  most  ancient  empires  of  western  Asia  present 
similar  forms.  The  early  traditional  period  in  Egypt  shows  the 
country  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  divisions  ruled  over  by  a 
priest-king..  When  we  pass  into  written  records  and  the  full 
light  of  history  these  petty  kingdoms  have  been  consolidated 
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undier  otte  great  monarch.  This  monarch  througKout  the'  whole 
ancient  period  can  b6  defined  as  a  priest-king,  himself  of  divine 
descent.  The  hierarchy  is  fully  developed  through  all  its  ranlcs 
and  nominally  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  services  are  separated ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  never  loses  his 
connection  with  the  hierarchy.  He  is  always  it's  divine  head, 
conducts  the  sacrifice  in  person,  and  the  priestly  caste  rule  the 
country  through  him.  An  identical  condition  is  found  in  the 
Sumerian-Accadian  kingdom.  Here  too  the  monarchy  is  preceded 
by  a  number  of  priest-kings  ruling  simultaneously  over  the 
Delta.  Father  "  Abram"  or  "Orcham"  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  one  of  these  old  traditional  Accadian  kings.  By  the 
time  of  Sargon  the  Old,  however,  (3800  B.C.)  the  country  has 
beeii  consolidated  under  a  government  which  never  changes  its 
character  through  all  its  changes  of  dynasties  and  ruling  nations. 
Down  to  the  Greek  conquest  we  have  the  priest-king  of  divine 
descent,  making  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  person.  He  too 
has  a  great  hierarchy  behind  him  on  whom  falls  the  jeal 
responsibility ;  of  maintaining  the  national  worship,  for  the 
monaarch's  time  is  mainly  occupied  in  secular  afiairs.  But  he 
never;  loses  this  priestly  character.  Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the 
Babylonian  rulers  (600  B.C.)  was  as  much  priest-king  as  Sargon 
the  Old.  Two  other  nations  of  the  West  interest  us.  The 
Greeks  have  represented  so  to  speak  the  essence  of  the  Aryan 
mind.  In  them  it  has  shown  its  highest  and  most  catholic 
characteristics.  Inheriting  from  their  savage  condition .  a  poly- 
theism of  the  grossest  character  their  political  condition,  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  country,  was  always  heterogeneous.  They 
had  .priest-kings,  but  never  potentates.  This  splitting  up  of  the 
country  into  a.  number  of  small  principalities  in  which  there  was 
feeling  of  kinship  or  race  led  to  a  feeling  of  kinship  of  gods  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  time  that  one  of  these  estajblishes  himself  as  the  head 
of  a  rather  disorderly  family  circle,  not  unlike  their  worshippers 
on  the  Earth.  The  very  local  nature  of  his  divinity  would  be 
early  impressed  on  the  Greek,  at  the  same  time  that  his  nimble 
mind  grasped  those  great  universal  ideas  which  were  floating 
behind  the  gross  polytheism  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Unlike  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  he  could  and  did  keep  the  two  elements, 
esoteric  and  exoteric,  widely  apart,  and  he  early  developed  apart 
from  his  polytheism  a  true  philosophy  of  the  universe.  This 
unity  of  the  Greek  thought  is  displayed  throughout  their 
civilization,  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  materialized  their  true  god 
could  be  said  to  be  Beauty — as  displayed  through  the  whole 
universe  and  typified  by  man.  It  is  this  essential  unity  of  thought 
that  makes  the  ancient  Greek  mind  so  sympathetic  to  us,  and 
brings  them  in  mental  contact  with  another  great  people  from 
whom  also  we  inherit  our  present  system  of  thought. 

That  polytheism  was  as  gross  among  the  early  Hebrews  as 
among  any  of  their  neighbours  is  patent  all  through  the  Old 
Testament.  Vengeful,  unjust,  savage,  these  gods  show  the 
greatest  care  for  the  most  unjust  of  men  provided  they  are 
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propHiaifed  with  sacrifice.  They  condone  the  greatest  crimes 
provided  tliese  men  worship  them.  And .  they  require  from  them 
blood  and  at  times  human  sacrifice.  But  this  Hebrew  people 
were  essentially  monotheistic.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kenan 
that  the  elokim,  those  gods  of  wind  and  flame,  so  numerous  as  to 
baas  the  sands  of  the  sea,  were  never  given  individual  names.* 
Separate  entities,  they  were  only  vaguely  anthTopomorphie.  Thei'e 
was  an  element  of  rough  justice  at  the  bottom  of  their  partiality 
and  their  punishment  fell  on  the'  wicked  man.  -  This  moral 
element  at  the  base  of  the  patriarchal  worship  of  the  Elohim 
only  retired  from  view  before  the  adoption  at  Sinai  of  the  bloody 
and  imjust  national  deity  Jahweh,  to  reappear  triumphant  in  the 
grand  -moral  creed  of  a  universal  just  God  of  the  universe  as 
preached  by  the;  prophets.  "I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
''bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats.  Bring  no  more  vain 
"oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me.  Your  new 
'•  rnoons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth,"  says  the 
God  of  Isaiah  so  different  from  the  God  of  the' priestly  legist 
who  stained  the  floor  of  the  temple  with  useless  blood. 
The  prophets  developed  ■  their  pure  monotheism"  from  the 
elevation  of  Jahweh  to  the  .moral  sphere  of  the  Elohim  and 
the  concentration  of  these  latter  in  the  unity  of  Jahweh  to 
whom  was  given  neither,  name  nor  definition — simply  The 
Lord.'  The  Hebrews  too  had  their  priest*king  who  worshipped 
for  the  people,  but  this  priest-king  '  was  not  of  divine 
descent.  He  was  the  "  Lord's  Anointed,"  the  servant  of  Jahweh ; 
and  in  that  sense  we  inherited  the  term  in  Europe.  He 
sacrificed  at  The  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  holy  places 
of  Samaria ;  but  the  heads  of  the  Hebrew  faniilies  continued 
their  sacrifice  to  Jahweh  at  their  own  hearths.  It  was  this 
widespread  theooj-atic  democracy  that  gave  the  prophets  their 
strength  and  prevented  the  development  of  the  priest-king. 
Ultimately  indeed  they  suppressed  him  and  substituted  therefor 
the  rule  of  a  hierarchy  then  centred  at  Jerusalem  which  with  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  laecome  the  centre  of  Israel.  In  this  way 
theocratic  democracy  in  its  turn  disappeared  before  the  Church 
and  from  the  Jewish  State,  only  to  reappear  as  the  dominant 
factor  of  the  events,  that  caused  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  their  Temple  and  State;  and  the 
final  scattering  of  their  people. 

It  was  this  battle  of  Church  and  State  that  was  carried  into 
our  modern  world.  Accident  one  might  say— the  victory  of 
Saint  Paul  over  Saint  James^-transformed  the  creed  of  a  little 
Hebrew  sect  into  a  great  world  religion.  The  politics  of  the  time 
furthered  its  growth.     There  were  grand  philosophies  in  this  old 

*  Henotheism,  as  used  by  Max  Muller  (Physical  Religion  p.  80) 
is  the  better  term.  Kenan's  formula,  taken  from  its  context,  gives 
an  impiression  of  Semitic  religipus  soliciarity  which  is  contrary  to  the 
fapts.  Their  gods,  when  vague,  were  still  local.  Evolution,  jt  can 
be  added,  has  a  teleological  phase  in  so  far  as  the  hit  and  miss  is 
governed  in  its  results  by  past  development  and  present  environment. 
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Roman  world  but  thoy  were  for  the  few.  The  many  were  sunk 
in  the  gi-oasest  superstition.  The  religious  man  had  nowhere  to 
turn.  Deep  as  was  the  devotion  aroused  by  the  purer  woi-ship 
of  Mithra  brought  from  the  East  it  could  only  go  down  before 
the  ifiu-  better  system  of  morals  found  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  brought  to  a  head  by  the  last  and  greatest 
of  them.  We  know  very  little  of  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ, 
but  there  was  a  well  established  oral  tradition  of  it  which  was 
put  into  written  form  a  little  more  than  a  generation  after  his 
death.  We  know  that  these  early  Christians  were  earnest  men, 
true  converts  to  the  faith  and  very  different  from  the  material 
supplied  by  conversion  in  blocks,  and  under  the  orders  of  a 
prince  whose  own  conversion  was  more  a  matter  of  expediency 
than  of  conviction — as  of  Clovis.  They  only  held  their  ground 
a  short  time.  Circumstances  brought  the  Christian  church 
into  politics,  and  a  great  ecclesiastical  machine  had  the  old 
problem  before  it  which  it  too  tried  to  settle  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  Hebrew  state.  Hence  the  great  contest  of  our  media3val 
wOrld  was  the  contest  between  Church  and  State.  A  Contest 
still  going  on  in  our  modern  world  and  far  from  be"ng  settled ; 
for  while  both  sides  are  willing  to  admit  a  sphere  in  which  its 
rival  has  operation  neither  is  willing  to  admit  where  its  lines  are 
to  be  drawn.  Both  sides  make  their  spheres  concentrici  and  both 
claim  to  be  the  greater  and  therefore  including  the  less. 

Between  East  and  West  there  is  no  differentiation  between 
the  lines  on  which  its  ecclesiastical  battles  have  been  foughtv 
Brahraanism,  Buddhism,  &nd  Confucianism  have  stood  as  eccle- 
siastical establishments  of  their  respective  cults  apart  from  and 
often  in-  opposition  to  the  secular  power.  Japan  offers  us 
peculiar  advantages  in  such  studyt  for  whereas  elsewhere  the 
strata  overlie  each  other  so  that  we  haVe  to  dig  down  to  determine 
their  relation,  in  Japan  they  have  been  tilted  so  to  speak  and  life 
in  full  view  at  the  present  day.  That  there  were  rivals  ill  the 
land,  that  the  old  patriarchal  system  was  not  dead,  we  get  a  hint 
in  the  Kojiki.  The  divine  grandson  is  met  on  his  descent  from 
heaven  by  one  of  the  gods  of  the  country  who  comes  to  offer 
him  homage  and  assistance.  Hints  of  these  other  gotls,  previous 
settlers  in  the  "  Central  Land  of  Reed  Plains "  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kojiki.  These  are  the  only  hints  of  a  worship 
foreign  to  the  invading  tribe  to  be  found  in  the  old  writings  of 
Japan.  And  these  are  not  necessarily  foreign  in  a  racial  sense; 
The  conquered  and  the  conquerors  of  the  land  of  Yamato  eettlfe 
down  under  the  government  of  Jimmu  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  any  hostile  divinities  being  expelled.  .  They  plainly 
worshipped  the  same  gods  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  long 
course  of  time  changes  in  this  old  worship  are  made  by  formal 
edict,  as  shown  by  the  reference  to  the  backsliders  who  still 
maintained  animal  and  even  human  sacrifice.  From  the  earliest 
recorded  time — ^the  first  century  A.D.  as  reported  in  Chinese 
annals — there  is  a  priest-king  of  divine  descent,  worshipping  his 
ancestors.    His  position  in  referenoe  to  the  gods,  is  identical  with 
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til  at  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  king.  And  he  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  were  it  not  for  the  accident  of  situation. 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were  great  world  powers,  engaged  in  world 
politics,  and  the  centre  and  object  of  attack  of  the  seething  mass 
of  nations  grouped  around  them,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Iranian  plateau  on  the  east  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Tartar  tribes 
of  the  Caspian,  Black  Sea,  and  eastern  Mediterranean  district. 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  time  when  accidental  weakness  and 
the  rise  of  one  of  those  ephemeral  barbarian  powers — conglomera- 
tions that  were  only  brought  together  with  difficulty  and  only 
held  together  with  greater  difficulty — should  combine  to  make 
their  invasion  and  destruction  possible.  Thus  Assyria  fell  under 
the  Medes,  and  Egypt  under  the  Persians,  and  later  both  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greeks.  No  such  question  of  outside  politics 
disturbed  the  priest-king  of  Yamato  or  brought  a  strange  religion 
among  the  Japanese  people.  The  Japanese,  an  eastern  people 
imbued  with  eastern  thought  and  crystallized  in  eastern  institu- 
tions, occupied  the  only  geographical  position  which  allowed 
their  isolated  development,  unless  they  themselves  chose  to  take 
up  the  role  of  an  invading  and  conquering  people  and  at  a 
period  of  the  world's  history  in  which  naval  power  cutS'  but  a 
small  figure  in  such  invasions ;  a  development  not  abnormal 
but  normal  and  purely  eastern,  and  hence  more  sharply  defined 
than  other  eastern  development.  But  if  outside  politics  or  strange 
religions  were  not  forced  on  the  Japanese,  in  these  eaiiy  and 
unsettled  days  the  persoiial  status  of  the  monarch  was  often 
questioned.  The  Japanese  monarch  had  to  fighit  to  secure  his 
Ihrone,  and  had  afterwards  to  fight  to  hold  it.  His  exemption 
from  this  condition  of  instability  was  brought  about  in  a  cujious 
manner.  One  of  the  institutions  of  Japanese  life,  codified  with 
its  Chinazation  and  only  doubtfully  original,  is  action  by  deputy. 
In  the  smallest  afiairs  of  life,  if  it  is  admissible,  two  principals 
conduct  their  business  by  deputy.  '  The  functions  of  the  Mikado 
being  gradually  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  custom  soon 
made  impossible  his  action  in  any  other  manner.  It  was  against 
the  national  habit  for  him  to  act  directly  in  the  affairs  coiicerning 
himself  and  his  people.  The  Japanese  therefore  at  this  early 
period  adopted  the  principle  now  carried  out  in  the  limited 
constitutional  monarchies  of  the  West ;  a  responsible  minister 
and  an  irresponsible  monarch.  Needless  to  say,  however,  the 
■"  responsible  minister  "  of  early  Japan  was  responsible  only  to 
himself  and  his  party.  It  was  here  the  battle  raged  all  through 
Japanese  history ;  such  "  responsibility "  being  antidoted  with 
assassination.  The  priest-king  therefore  retained  all  his  functions 
but  these  were  only  exercised  by  the  party  in  power  who  held 
him  in  their  hands.  His  divine  character  remained  unimpaired 
but  his  functions  on  this  point  were  purely  ceremonial.  It  is  to 
be  emphasized  that  all  his  executive  functions  were  deputized. 
There  was  little  object  under  s^ich  conditions  in  setting  up  an 
Opposition  femperpr.  At  times  this  was  done  to  give  the  strength 
of  the  emperor's  name  to  an  opposing  faction ;  but.  the  real  question 
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was  to  be  fought  by  rival  factions  eager  for  power ;  both  acted  in 
the  emperor's  name  and  both  claimed  to  be  his  only  true  and  lawful 
representative.  Usually  of  course  he  had  a  preference  which 
was  clear  enough  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  give  real  power  to  one 
side  or  :the  other.  This  retirement,  not  elimination,  of  the  royal 
house  is  unique  in  history,  and  has  maintained  one  dynasty  oii 
the  throne  of  the  Mikado  since  the  earliest  annals  of  the  nation. 
Their  lives  and  their  exalted  position  were  preserved  to  them, 
even  if  all  real  power  was  stripped  from  them. 
.  .  .Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  religion  of  which  this 
priest-king  is  the  head.  Something  has  already  been  said  of  it 
and  therefore  we  can  pass  over  these  points  rapidly.  It  has 
changed^  very  little  in  its  essentials  from  earliest  recorded  timei. 
The  Emperor,  as  a  god,  to-day  worships  his  divine  ancestors  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Shinto  rituals  of  the 
fifth  century  or  perhaps  earlier.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance.  On  its  surface  Shinto  is  a  nature  worship  spread 
over  most  of  the  phenomena  of  that  interesting  lady.  This  is  so 
much  the:  case  that  eminent  authorities  deny  that  ancestor 
worship  has  anything  to  do  with  Shinto  ;  not  the  reverse.  Now 
it  does  seem  as  if  this  ancient  worship  of  these  divine  ancestors, 
as  carried  out  by  the  Emperor  even  to  this  day,  should  answer 
this  question.  In  the  Kojiki  the  gods  are  a  family.  There  is 
not  a  suspicion  of  myth  about  them.  They  act  as  a  family 
council.  Now  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  in  worshipping 
the  sun  goddess  his  ancestress,  the  greatest  of  the  Japanese 
pantheon,  .the  Emperor  makes  a  distinction  when  offering  is  made 
to  Okuni-nushi  the  god  of  Izumo  and  worships  in  this  latter  case 
a  purely  nature  god.  He  certainly  does  not  place  this  nature 
god  above  the  head  of  the  pantheon ;  and  to  degrade  a  purely 
nature  god  would  be  a  reversal  of  mental  process  not  yet  shown 
in  religious  history,  and  certainly  not  shown  in  Japan  where 
.the  deification  of  ancestors  within  the  historical  period  has 
taken  place.  But  these  recent  ancestors  hold  a  distinctly 
lower  place  in  the  pantheon  as  compared  with  those  gods 
whose  exact  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  We  have 
said  that.it  is  not  likely  that  the  Japanese  people  were  ahead  of 
their  ruler  in  their  form  of  worship.  If  therefore  the  king  wor-^ 
shipped  his  ancestors,  the  people  presumably  worshipped  theirs; 
and  at  a  greater  distance  they  worshipped  the  king's.  This  ia 
^hown  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Kojiki,  which  for  the  nobles  are 
carried  back?  to  divine  ancestors  and  the  Japanese  people  in 
general  terms  are  referred  to  as  a  divine  race.  ^The  feeling 
certainly  exists  at  the  present  day  that  the  various  vji-no-kami 
or  local  divinities  are  deified  local  chiefs ;  and  the  care  taken 
.of  their  cult  in  particular  families  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
care  taken  to  maintain  these  local  family  shrines  when  in  later 
times  families  were  scattered  into  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country,  certainly  seems  to  support  this  view.  The  main  point 
is  that  this  distinctly  anthropomorphic  pantheon  of  the  Japanese 
"appears  in  the  earliest   traditions  as  the  progenitors  (not  the 
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creators)  of  the  race.  It  is  with  this  view  that  their  wo<i'shi|]j)  haa 
been  maintained  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  this  is  the  ground 
to-day  for  Governmental  support  of  the  miya  or  Shinto  shriueSi 
It  may  be  claimed  that  these  ancestral  gods  developed  out  of 
liature  gods,  but  this  is  conjectural.  The  fact  remains  that  oh 
their  earliest  appearance  in  record  they  are  ancestral. 

The  intense  authropomorphtem  of  these  Japanese  gods  is  a 
striking  feature.  They  are  not  only  men  but  they  are  Japanese 
men,  so  much  so  that  it  can  be  suspected  that  some  of  them  in 
their  mundane  lives  were  very  close  to  human  record  oral  or 
written.  This  is  not  the  case  where  a  full  nature  worship  has 
developed.  Osiris,  Asshur,  Zeus,  Jahweh,  are  all  local  gdds  in 
their  partialities,  but  they  are  raised  high  above  the  racial 
limitations  of  their  worshippers.  Asshur  selected  the  Assyrian 
as  his  favoured  nation ;  Jahweh  selected  the  Hebrews  as  his 
favoured  nation.  Both  are  all  powerful  and  their  competitors 
go  down'  as  stubble  before  the  flame  of  their  wrath ;  but 
neither  is  Asshur  an  Assyrian,  nor  is  Jahweh  a  Hebrew.  In 
fact  they  both  have  that  germ  in  them  which  can  develop  the 
universal  God.  This  is  not  tine  case  with  the  Shinto  deities. 
They  are  emphatically  not  only  local  but  Japanese,  and  like  all 
primitive  deities  they  are  very  human  in  their  actions  and  in 
their  history  which  is  made  up  of  these  actions.  Tliey  are 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  their  descendants— 
the  Japanese  people.  A  nature  god  pure  and  simple  apart  from 
the  race  is  not  to  be  found.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
system  of  ethics  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Shinto  rituals,  and 
nature  worship  implies  a  budding  ethics.  The  sins  against  the 
Shinto  Decalogue  consist  in  violation  of  ceremonial;  "flaying  a 
horse  with  a  backward  flaying,"  breaking  down  the  divisions  of 
the  rice  fields.  Sins  for  the  police  court  not  the  pulpit  to  deal 
with.*  It  is  this  lack  of  any  ethical  teaching  beyond  the 
injunctions  of  the  polieemam  that  is  the  fatal  defect  of  Shinto. 
It  makes  these  myths  dull  and  lifeless  as  compared  with  the  Greek 
myths.  We  have  the  same  coarse  element  in  the  myths  of  Homer, 
much  more  so  in  Hesiod ;  but  along  with  tbis  anthropomorphism 
we  see  cropping  up  the  nature  myth.  Apollo  playing  'the  pander 
for  Zeus  to  deijeive  the  wife  of  Amphitryon  is  coarse  enough  even 
when  told  in  the  beautiful  Greek  verse ;  but  Apollo  the  sun-god 
entrusting  his  chariot  to  the  rash  Phaeton,  and  his  mourning  over 
the  untimely  end  of  the  luckless  youth,  conveys  a  true  ethical  lesson. 
It  does  not  seem  hard  to  see  which  version  preceded'  the  other  in 
mental  development.  And  so  on  to  the  more  serious  atternpts  of 
Neo-Platonism  to  erecta  true  nature  worship  on  a  philosophical  basis. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to.  suspect  that  the  introduction  of 
Budidhism  assisted  the  development  of  nature  worship  in  Japan, 

*  The  sin  of  Oedipus  aroused  the  moral  wrath  of  the  gods  and  its 
expiation  could  only  involve  the  tragic.  In  Shinto  it  merely  involved 
ceremonial  uncleaniiess,  expiated  by  a  formula  of  purification.  The 
inevitableness  of  the  tragic  in  both  Oedipus  and  Orestes  is  What 
commands  the  attention  in  any  estimation,  of  the  moral  in  Qreek  mjrtht 
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It  did  not  originate  It,  for  nature  worship  is  distinctly  h 
possibility,  of  Shinto.  These  human  like  divinities  have  all  their 
supernatural  powers,  control  over  tihe  elements.  Otherwise  there 
would  no  distinction ,  fi-qm  their  living  descendants.  But 
Buddhism, sepiarated  them; from  their  local  habitats.  It  made  them 
Buddhas.  It  gave  tliem  a  universal  character  which  renders 
the  original  simple  lines  indistinct.  Tlie  Shinto  gods  of  the 
Kojiki,  and  the  same  Shinto  gods  worshipped  in  the  numerous 
miya  to-day  have  changed  their  character  somewhat.  But 
erhaps,  this  is  inevitable,-  Athene  the  companion  and  divine 
elper  and  comforter  of  the  "  man  of  many  woes  "  is  not  the 
dread  gpddess  tloat  diwelt  i^y  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  great 
goda,  were  too  unsatisfactory  for  the  higher  minds  of  Gieece. 
And  so  also  in  Japan.  The  Neo-Platonism,of  Greece  We  can 
compare  In  its  modus  to  the  Neo-Shin^oism  of  Japan.  This 
purely  literary  movement  took  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  here  we  hav^  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
connect  ShintS  with  the  great  natural  phenomena.  Shinto, 
ho>i'ever,  is  far  toO'  primitive  to  respond  to  these  efforts.  It  never 
has  concentrated  its  pantheon;.  Jahweh  of  the  Hebrews,  Chemosh 
of  the  Moabites,  liimmoii  of  the  Ammonites,  Salne  of  the 
Arab  ti-ibes,  Baal  and  Milik,  all  found  their  place  of  worship 
in  Solomon's  Temple ;  but  all  the  others  had  to  give  way 
to  the  worship  of  the  one  God  of  Israel — Jahweh,  and  as  Jahweh 
in  turn  had  to  identify  himself  with  the  Universal  Spirit  found 
in  the  Eloliim.  Shinto  however  does  to-day  represent  si 
Universal.  It  represents  the  Japanese  people.  It  is  fashionable 
to  speak  of  Shinto  as  a  dead  and  gone  religion  only  remaining  in 
an  oidicial  formula.  On  the  contrary,  Shinto  lies  a!t  the  basis  of  the 
Japanese  character.  The  Japanese  are  Buddhists  or  ConfucianLsts ; 
and  they  are  all  Shintoists.  It  is  only  as  Shinto  has  worked 
itself  into  these  two  cults  that  they  have  gained  success.  And 
Emperor  and  People  as  they  turn  their  faces  toward  Ise  bow 
before  the  ipiiaortaj  spirit  of  the  Japanese  people  there  enshrined. 


•  §  2-. 
Leaving  this  more  general  point  of  view  of  the  religious 
question  let  us  turn  to  its  political  sid'e.  Religions  may  vary 
greatly  in  their  ultimate  aims  but  the  question  of  their  relations 
between  Church  and  State  is  a  universal  one.  It  is  found 
among  the  most  savage  peoples,  where  the  medicine  man  or 
sMman  is  often — ^or  always^ — an  open  or  secret  rival  of  the  chiefs. 
Man  loves  po^ver  over  his  fellow-man,  and  wherever  exceptional 
advantages  lie  they  will  be  used,  or  it  will  be  suspected  that  they 
will  be  used,,  to  the  detriment  of  existing  powei-.  The  question 
therefore  of  Church  and  State  exists. .even  _amfing  the  more  miser- 
able remnants  of  the  aborigines  in  America  and  Australia,  and 
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rises  to  a  very  positive  one  among  the  despotic  tribes  of  Africa 
where  the  plunder  to  be  obtained  is  so  much  greater.  /  Among 
the  great  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  it  has  been,  and  is  to-day,, 
the  great  world  question,  and  it  must  be  understood  in  its  main' 
phases  for  it  has  given  rise  to  political  ideas  having:  tremendous 
influence  on  the  relations  between  different  nations.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  in  the  contact  between  East  and  West 
where  the  struggle  has  been  on  somewhat  differing  lines,  and 
where  the  factors  emerging  into  prominence  have  widely  differed 
in  its  latest  stages.  In  Japan  the  relations  between  East  and  West 
were  involved  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Eoman  Church; 
In  trying  to  ascertain  therefore  on  what  lines  the  West  ha^ 
carried  out  this  battle  let  us  take  this  example  as  the  one  jaost 
familiar  to  us  and  indeed  involving  the'  whole  of  our  modern 
history,  root  and  branch. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  Saint  Paul 
in  the  matter  of  circumcision  converted  the  Christian- Jewish  sect 
into  a  world-wide  religion.  The  whole  Gentile  world  lay  open  to 
its  career  of  proselytism,  a  career  practically  closed  to  the  narrow 
nationalistic  Hebraism  which  clurfg  to  this  degrading  badge  of 
servitude  so  hateful  and  despicable  to  western  eyes.  But  what  it 
did  retain  of  its  Hebrew  origin  iat  this  period^and  of  much 
importance  to  our  argument— was  the  teaching  of  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  Early  Christianity  could,  and  did, 
teach  in  its  humility  the  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are' God's,"  a  teach- 
ing the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  not  understood  even  at 
the  present  day.  Much  less  could  the  ancient  world  understand 
it,  and  these  people  who  held  aloof  and  jprated  of  their  king 
and  his  kingdom,  and  carried  this  doctrine  into  practical  effect 
by  their  refusal  to  conform  to  the  outward  ceremony  sho'wn  by 
all  other  existing  creeds — a  ceremony  understood  to  be  formal 
and  official  as  the  bitter  jest  of  Vespasian  shows* — thoroughly 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  Government  the  cardinal  principle 
of  which  was  to  enforce  obedience  in  those  outward  signs  of  con- 
formation to  its  formulae.  The  Roman  Government  made  little 
account  of  religion  as  such.  But  it  was  based  from  the  earliest 
times  on  ceremonial,  and  failure  to  observe  all  the  due  forms  was 
the  signal  of  rebellion.  Just  as  in  later  times  this  principle  was 
carried  into  the  feudal  system,  and  the  failure  to  observe  the 
formal  duties  of  a  vassal  was  regarded  as  rebellion.  The  Roman 
Government  therefore  was  little  likely'to  understand  Such  a 
distinction  as  that  the  "kingdom"  referred  to  was  "not  of  this 
world."  And  the  actions  of  the  great  mass  of  Christian  converts 
as  little  conformed  with  this  sense.  Openly  preaching  disloyalty 
to  the  Government,  and  later  in  the  times  of  barbarian  pressure 
openly  rejoicing  over  its  defeats  and  approaching  downfall,  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Government  very  properly  as  enemies 
seeking  to  supplant  it  with  this  new  fangled  kingdom  so  much 

J        *  "  Ut  puto,  deua  fio," 
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talked  about;  and  iii  their  open  alliance  as  Roman  citizens  with 
the  enemies  of  Rome  they  regarded  them  as  traitors.  As  far 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  concerned  the  charge  was  just. 

Based  originally  on  a  thorough  Quakerism  the  Christian 
church  was  early  forced  into  a  political  organization  for  defensive 
■purposes  aid  soon  entered  the  field  of  politics — ^with  the  usual 
results.  They  had  to  do  it .  or  be  annihilated.  Their  creed 
forbade  any  concession  to  formula.  Religion  with  them  at  tliat 
date  was  a  matter  of  conscience  not  of  ceremonial.  The  Roman 
Empire  could  make  no  concessions  to  an  obscure  sect  in  its 
political  forms  of  obedience.  It  did  what  it  could,  and  as  far  as 
possible  ignored  them  through  the  action  of  humane  officials 
acting  under  the  private  instruction  of  the  emperor  himself. 
But  its  persecutions  were  based  purely  on  political  grounds,  and 
■can  usually  be  traced  to  a  reciprocal  fanaticism  aroused  between 
the  lower  class  Romans  and  the  Christians  themselves;  or  to  some 
■open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  that  could  not 
be  ignored.  The  wise  and  moderate  counsels  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  lost  entirely  what  force  they  had  with  their  disap- 
piaaranoefrom  the  strifCi  It  was  the  harsher  and  rougher  spirit 
of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  that  began  to  sway  the  infant 
church.  ThI  persecutions  under  Nero  can  be  set  down  as 
political;  those' of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  judicial;  and  it  can  be 
added  that  the  extent  of  both  is  now  admitted  to  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  confined  to 
their  nionkly  cell  gave  their  minds  to  the  full  sway  of  what  we 
will  call,  according  to  the  distinction  of  Coleridge,  "  fancy." 
Increasing  numbers,  and  ability  to  actively  resist,  gradually 
retired  Quakerism  from  the  councils  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  earliest-  symptoms  were  Christian  and  anti-Christian 
riots,  severely  repressed  by  the  Goverijment.  But  in  these 
riots  Christiati  political  power  was  making  itself  felt.  Any 
unbiased  study  of  the  career  of  that  old  reprobate  Constantine, 
who  painted  his  face  and  dressed  like  a  doll,  hardened  his 
heart  and  put  his  own  son  to  death,  will  give  him  little  credit  for 
any  sentiment  in  his  adoption  of  the  new  religion.  But  he 
recognized  the  strength  of  its  organization.  Here  it  radically 
differed  from  the  pagan  religions.  Inheritance  from  the 
concentrated  theocratic  government  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  political  condition  of  the  times,  had  given  the  Christians 
a'  firm  knit  organization  independent  of  the  Government  and 
unaffected  by  its  '  existing  difficulties.  The  pagan  religions, 
however,  were  local  in  character,  were  State  institutions  to  all 
practical  purposes,  and  their  prosperity  depended  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  The  Roman  principle  was  to  unify  the  system  of 
government,  not  of  the  governed  whose  local  feelings  and 
jealousies  were  encouraged  and  whose  union  was  discouraged  or 
forbidden.  The  apotheosis  of  Constantine,  the  glossing  of  his 
crimes  and  the  misi-epresentation  of  his  character  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  his  time,  was  simply  the  result  of  a  very  usual 
political  short-sightedness.     Never-  was  the  Christian  church  as 
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an  independent  entity  in  such  danger.  The  removal  of  the 
capital  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  invasion  of  the  German  tribes 
saved  the  western  church  from  the  fate  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  has  also  suffered  from  that  hairsplitting  tendency  of  the 
eastern  mind  toward  metaphysics. 

Constantino  and  his  immediate  successors  thoroughly  realized 
the  value  of  this  organization  of  the  Christian  chui-ch,  hut  they 
had  no  intention  in  the  least  of  diminishing  by  one  jot  their 
power  as  heads  of  the  Empire.  They  played  a  ti-ick  common 
enough  in  these  days  of  our  own  enlightened  politics.  They 
captured  the  machinery  of  the  enejny.  The  Church  always 
realized  this  and  struggled  against  it  but  like  a  skilful  driver 
the  emperors  at  Constantinople  gavo  the  ecclesiastics  full  rein 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  taking  advantage 
of  their  disputes  to  maintain  their  own  nominal  headship 
of  the  Church  in  matters  spiritual,  and  hence  all  the  more 
fastening  their  grip  on  things  temporal.  But  emperors  are 
mortal,  and  empires  have  moments  of  weakness.  The  Church  is 
■inmiortal  and  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
opportunity.  This  opportunity  came  but  slowly  and  then  only 
partially  in  the  East,  The  Greek  Chutch  has  always  been 
subject  to  the  State  audits  secular  head  is  its  head.  But  in  the 
West  the  Church  fared  differently.  The  invasion  of  the  northern 
jpooples,  the  digoi-ganizatiou  of  the  western  empire,  left  practically 
nothing  standing  in  the  way  of  authority  but  the  Church.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  in  Italy  civil  society  could  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  Exarch  and  a  few  Greek  officials  in  southern 
Italy.  The  only  other  jorganized  machinery  for  carrying  on 
.government  lay  in  the  bishops,  and  it  is  to  be  confessed  that 
these  rose  grandly  to  the  occasion.  In  some  cases-^not  many— 
this  temporal  authority  can  be  said  to  have  been  most  unwelcome 
to  them.  The  ejirly  church  wanted  to  be  let  alone  in  its  own 
affairs.  The  croam  of  stbsorptionof  the  civil  power  had  not  yet 
arisen.  The  fear  of  absorption  by  the  civil  power  was  a  very 
lively  one.  Entrance  on  active  politics  was  a  matter  of  circum- 
stances not  of  choice.  The  only  power  in  Rome— and  a  power 
assumed  most  apologetically — from  the  fall  of  the  western  empire 
in  476  A.D..  to  the  entrance  of  King  Pepin  and  his  Pranks  in 
.750  A.D.  was  the  bishop,  of  Rome.  His  primacy  in  the  Church 
was  far  from  being  admitted  when  its  political  necessity  became 
felt.  The  church  was  quick  to  feel  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  it  stood  in  relation, to  the  emperor;  and  the  advantage  of 
an  umpire  more  removed  from  his  influence  with  all  the  prestige 
of  the  ancient  city,  "  mother  of  the  world/'  Often  led  to  a  grudging 
recognition  of  this  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  even  by  the 
eastern  churches.  This  priniacy  was  more  easily  secured  in  the 
•West  where  Rome  soon  became  the  holy  city,  the  place  of  pilgrim* 
age.  And  the  Prankish  kings  established  this  position  and  cai-eer 
of  the  Roman  church.  Pepin,  in  turning  over  Ravenna  to  the 
Roman  bisliop  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power; 
He,  however,  Stopped  there,     He  turned  out  the  Lombard  and  re- 
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fused  ■  to  turn  in  the  emperor.  But  he  left  the  Roman  bishop 
and  the  emperor  to  come  to  some  7nodus  vivendi  as  to  their  re- 
spective rights:  As  Professor  Freeman  tells  us,  Pepin  plainly 
lelt  that  he  'had  been  fooled  both  by  bishop  and  emperor. 
Charlemagne  put  the  matter  on  a  very  different  basis.  He 
excised  the  emperor  altogether.  His  grants  of  lands  to  the 
Church  Were  held  on  feudal  tenure  and  brought  it  into  connection 
with  the  existing  political  system  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system.  But  Charjemagne  held  the  Church  in  strict  bonds.  He 
himself  was  now.  the  western  emperor  and  the  Church  in  Rome 
was  strictly  subordinated  to  the  State  in  its  feudal  capacity. 
Charlemagne,  however,  was  mortal.  ,He  died  and  under  his  weak 
successors  the  great  empire  was  split  into  fragments,  The  Church 
regained  its  freedom  and  retained  its  temporality. 

This  is  the  true  point  of  the  origin  of  the  western  battle 
between  Church  and  State  of  modern  times. '  A  feudal  lord  to 
whom  homage  was  due  and  whose  fiefs;  were  held  by  his  vassals 
oil  their  due  observance  of  duty  to  their  lord,  it  was  easy  to 
extend  this  idea  to  the  whole  body  politic.  Hence  the  announce- 
ment 'by  Gregory  VII  that  kings  and  princes  only  held  their 
crowns  as  gifts  from  God,  and  that  as  his  vassals  they  were 
subject  to  the  Pope  as  his  representative  on  earth,  waS'  perfectly 
logidal-  arid  readily  understood  On  all  sides,  no  matter  whether 
they  were  willing  to  admits  the  right  or  not.  The  Pope  therefore 
claimed  the  right  to  distribute  the  political  power  in  all  nations 
with  sole  reference  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  chur6h.  It 
v^as  a  grand  idea  of  the  universal  republic,  at  least  centuries 
ahead  of  its  time  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  merely  a  utopia  at  any 
tinje.  Man  only  profits  by  centralization  to  a  sharply  defined 
limit.  Beyond  that  it  is  repressive.  Gregory's  idea  fortunately 
left  out  national  feeling.  ■  Instead  of  strengtheiiing  the  church 
the  assumption  of  temporal  power  in  the  form  of  a  political 
exclusivism  radically  weakened  it.  The  spiritual  powers  and 
terrors  of  the  church  used  for  political  purposes  and  to  further 
objects  which  were  a  cause  of  strife  among  nations  ■  made  the 
nature  and  range  of  interdict  and  excommunication  a  matter  of 
controversy.  The  clergy  themselves,  voluntarily  or  under 
coftipulsion,  disregarded  these  thunders  from  the  Lateran  Palace 
or  Castel  St.  Angelo.  And  in  Italy  itself  the  German  factions  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  brought  home  its  real  weakness  to  the 
papacy.  The  contest  was  a  long  one.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  over  yet.  The  old  question  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  still 
troubles  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain ;  even  democratic 
England  has  its  local  quarrel.  As  long,  as  it  was  a  question  of 
dynasties  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Church.  They  could  play 
one  candidate  off'  against  another.  They  had  as  strong  a  hold  on 
the  people  as  had  the  State.  Their  wealth  was  enormous.  In 
England  at  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  they  are  said  to 
have  held  one  third  of  the  land  of  the  'kingdom.  And  land  at  that 
period  Was  the  only  form  of  wealth  and  correspondingly  valuable. 
It  was  with  the  rise  of  the  people  into  power  in  the  State  that  the 
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battle  began  to  go  against  the  Church.  The  people  wotild  not 
fight  for  a  dynasty,  no  matter  if  backed  by  clerical  interests, 
nntil  they  were  shown  that  their  own  interests  were  involved. 
Once  this  became  clear  they  took  their  side  by  prince  or  noble, 
nsing  the  contestants  as  their  own  stepping  stones  to  power  and 
with  only  a  side  reference  to  ecclesiastical  interests.  The 
dominance  of  the  political  results  over  the  ecclesiastical  basis  on 
which  the  great  Reformation  was  fought  displays  this  clearly. 
Be  it  said  they  never  lost  their  balance — except  from  the  clei'ical 
point  of  view.  As  has  been  said,  the  Church  never  dies  and  never 
forgets.  One  factor  has  been  eliminated  but  to-day  it  is  the  Church 
and  State  still  in  opiposition,  the  people  representing  the  State. 
The  Church  still  retains  its  spiritual  hold  on  the  people.  If  it 
could  gain  control  of  the  thought  of  the  people  it  would  regain  its 
old  position  of  temporal  power.  The  battle  is  now  between  free 
thought  and  the  Church,  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  as  free  thought  is  not  in  favour  with  numerous  political 
sects  who  only  see  hope  for  the  success  of  their  own  creeds 
by  the  ultimate  adoption  of  repressive  measures.  Socialism 
openly  advocates  the  control  of  thought,  and  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  its  resemblance  in  machinery  to  mediaeval 
ecclesiasticism. 

The  effect  of  a  military  despotism'  is  anything  but  to  be 
admired.  However  it  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  aifairs  of  this 
world.  It  has  penalties  many  and  severe  against  many  forms  of 
individual  expression  not  allowed  by  its  codes  It  enslaves  the 
body,  but  it  cannot  prevent  thought;  Clericalism,  however, 
enslaves  mind  and  body.  Under  all  the  penalties  and  terrors, 
not  of  this  world  but  of  a  world  to  come,  it  teaches  men  not  how 
to  think  but  what  to  thinlc  This  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  individual  conscience  is  as  much  dogma  to-day 
as  in  the  past.  Between  the  difierent  sects  it  is  only  a  difference 
of  range;  and  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  are  all 
agreed  on  everything  but  where  the  chalked  line  is  to  be  drawn. 
In  the  one  case  a  pope,  in  the  other  case  a  majority,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  for  human  thought  in  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual world.  The  dogma  enunciated  all  must  obey.  The  force  of 
this  discipline  of  human  thought  which  should  be  as  free  as  air  is 
something  terrible.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  acquaintance  of 
some  friend,  gifted  with  the  wider  knowledge  of  highly  educated 
men  of  to-day  but  an  earnest  and  believing  member  of  the  Roman 
Church,  can  appreciate  the  sharpness  of  this  line  and  the  care 
taken  to  maintain  it,  beyond  which  the  individual  conscience  must 
seek  counsel  of  the  Church.  Public  opinion  in  small  Protestant 
communities  enforces  the  same  restriction  of  free  thought;  by  ostra- 
cism in  higher  circles  or  by  actual  maltreatment  by-  the  rougher 
element  in  such  community.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
western  America  where  the  first  question  is  what  church  the 
newcomer  attends.  Such  community  regards  itself  as  a  closed 
circle.  Admission  to  it  is  practically  on  the  same  terms  as  an  the 
old  Japanese  district.    Legally  of  course  it  cannot  be  restricted 
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as  was  the  case  in  Japan,  but  practically  such  admission  can 
be  regulated.  The  non  church-goer  might  arouse  suspicion, 
but  any  more  positive  opinions  would  arouse  ostracism.  So 
much  for  freedom  of  thought  as  translated  into  some  western 
towulets. 

Now  the  first  demand  of  clericalism  is  for  control  of  the 
schools,  and  the  importance  of  the  public  school  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  want  to  teach  children  to  think,  not  what  to 
think.  In  thinking  lies  the  whole  progress  of  the  race  and  it  is 
not  to  be  confined  within  arbitrary  limits.  Doctrine  belongs  to 
doctrinal  schools  and  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  teach  doctrine  in 
the  public-  schools  than  in  learning  a  trade.  One  can  feel 
sympathy  with  the  rigid  sectarian  who  is  unwilling  to  pay  a 
double  tax  ih.  educating  his  children  under  the  special  system 
that  is  the  only  right  one  in  his  eyes.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas.  The  .priest  is  to  teach  religion.  The 
schoolmaster  is  to  teach  mental  exercise.  The  two  fields  are 
wide  apart.  To  bring  the  priest  into  the  school  is  to  teach  facts 
under  the  light  of  a  special  tint  and  on  which  no  two  sects  can 
agree.  The  State  is  only  interested  in  teaching  the  facts  in  the 
colourless  white  light  of  truth.  If  the  priest  chooses  to  step  in 
and  give  colour  to  those  facts,  and  if  people  choose  to  listen  to 
him,  that  is  another  matter.  A  more  rigid  application  of  this 
principle  to  our  secular  teaching  would  lead  to  more  fact  and  less 
theory  in  our  schools,  and.  this  would  work  no  particular  injury. 
There  is  plenty  of  theory  met  with  later  in  life. 

In  this  question  of  politics  Protestantism  can  hardly  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  Catholics.  Their  organization  is  less  firmly 
knit  and'  the  individual  gets  fuller  value  in  its  ranks.  But 
religion  permeates  politics  even  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
individual  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  free  from  its  trammels. 
Thus  a  judge  of  its  highest  court  declares  that  the  United  States 
is  a  Christian  country  and  its  laws  are  to  be  so  interpreted. 
Catholicism  has  been  far  more  dangerous  through  its  strong 
discipline  throughout  the  rank  and  file.  On  minor  questions  it 
allows  *ide  range  to  its  numerous  sects,  but  the  final  appeal  is 
settled  by  the  hierarchy  and  its  head  in  Rome,  and  that  enun- 
ciated they  all  swing  together  in  one  firm  mass.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  politics  without  the  means  to  make  those 
politics  effective.  Hence  Church  and  State  opposed  on  one  line 
are  united  on  another.  Conservative  in  questions  affecting 
dogma,  the  material  interests:  of  the  Church  make  it  conservative 
on  questions  affecting  property  and  public  interests ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  in  the  present  state  of  a  world  struggle  going  on 
whether  it  is  of  more  aid  as  a  conservative  element  to  prevent 
hasty  experiment  in  the  economic  system,  or  is  a  grave  drawback 
in  view  of  the  suspicion  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  every  liberal 
mind.  Perhaps  it  is  the  former,  for  it  still  retains  Its  spiritual 
power  over  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  this  is  especially  of 
value  in  Protestant  countries  where  the  people  have  a  very  actual 
direction  in  their  churches.     They  might  willingly  and  legally 
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rob  each  other  but  not  themselves.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  this  positive  religion  to 
the  old  Japanese  state  which  had  just  emerged  victorious 
from  a  struggle  with  its  own  dominant  religion.  Persecution 
of  Christianity  in  the  Japan  of  1600  A.D.  was  jjurely  political. 
The  Japanese  Government  was  thoroughly  Ghibelline,  so  to 
speak,  without  being  in  any  way  hampered  by  any  ties  personal 
or  political  with  iany  religion.  The  ethicalteaohing  of  Buddhism 
is  so  akin  to  that  of  Christianity  that  the  latter  was  soon  forgotten. 
Except  for  its  political  exclusion  at  the  barriers  the. memory  of 
it  would  have  been  stamped  out  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  There  was  a  curious  local  survival  of  it,  however;  a 
survival  which  shows  the  great  value  of  persecution ;  for  it  was 
in  the  very  hottest  centre  of  the  old  burnings  and  slicings^— in 
Kyushu — ^that  in  1870  some  remnants  of  the  proscribed  religion 
were  found  to  be  still  secretly  practiced, 

We  have  here  a  new  interpretation  of  the- term  "State." 
Ordinarily  the  clerical  body  should,  and  in  practice  does,  form 
part  of  the  more  limited  civil  conception  of  the  term.  But  in 
theory  they  have  a  temporal  allegiance  beyond  the  bounds  of 
this  civil  State,  and  at  times  in  opposition  to  it.  Even  Rome 
recognized  the  limits  of  her  civil  power — the  Barbarian  world 
and  the  Persian  empire.  There  have  been  dreams  of  a  universal 
republic — Fourier's,  for  instance,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople 
and  its  omniarch  a  benevolent  despot  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  world  and  not  by  conquest.  But  these  are  recognized  as 
impracticable  Utopias.  The  Church,  however,  attempted  to  put 
this  idea  of  universal  dominion  into  practice,  and  the  struggle 
was  a  gigantic  and  a  costly  one  in  blood  and  moneys  on  both 
sides.  The  idea  never  has  been  abandoned.  What  might  be 
desirable  with  beings  in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  is  to-day  the 
avowed  object  of  religion  as  applied  to  beings  of  very  imperfect 
moral  perception.  Everywhere  is  sought  uniformity  in  religious 
belief.  Clericalism  as  a  ruling  power  still  acts  indirectly  and 
powerfully  on  the  civil  rulers,  and  in  some  cases  to  all  practical 
purposes  governs  directly — as  in  Spain.  In  the  East  the  same 
battle  for  supremacy  has  been  fought  by  clericalism,  but  the 
object  sought  and  the  result  obtained  show  somewhat  different 
lines.  The  Brahmanism  of  India  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
governs  the  country  through  the  caste  system  which  as  conquerors 
it  fastened  upon  it.  But  like  all  eastern  religions  the  philosophy 
of  Brahmanism  does  not  lead  to  action,  and  it  lacks  the  central 
organization  to  make  its  political  action  effective.  It  is  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  the  Protestant  bodies  of  Christianity  as 
contrasted  with  the  centralized  Roman  church.  Brahmanism 
therefore  was  never  able  to  bring  together  into  one  well  knit 
mass,  the  heterogeneous  peoples  of  India.  And  this  eastern 
Aryan  is  distinguished  by  his  inertia  as  compared  with  his 
western  brother.  Great  empires  have  been  formed  in  India  but 
it  has  been  by  conquering  tribes  from  the  great  jjlains  to  the 
north  of  India.     There  has  been  no  great  ambitious  movement 
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from  India  itself  to .  Ronquer  tlieir  eaatem  world  and  to  spread 
their  religiou  and  civilization.  In  Japan  these  questions  of 
Church  and  .'State  have  arisen  in  connection  with  an  Indian 
religion.  Buddhism  has  its  central  organizatisn — its  pope;  but 
how  widely  does  the  Thibetan  Lama  differ  frem  his  prototype  in 
Rome !  Buddhism  if  more  philoisophical  is  far  less  practical 
than  Christianity.  It  deals  with  thought  not  action.  Looking 
at  it  apart  froni  the  ambitions  of  men  one  would  as  soon  expect 
an  effort  of  temporal  aggrandizeinent  on  thepart  of  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  its  allied  Scientific  bodies  as 
on  the  part  of  Buddhism.  And  the  idea  of  oiir  respectable  and 
often  revered  professors,  leaving  their  dens  for  the  concoction  of 
smells  and  dissection  of  bugs  and  other  creeping  things,  and 
marching  as  to  war,  would  only  arouse  gleeful  anticipation  in  the 
minds  of  the  profane  and  worldly  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker.  Let  us'  hope  these  latter  would  smite  the  professor  gently 
and  with  their  clubs  stuffed  with  some  lethal  but  not  deadly 
material.  It  would  be  the  only  proper  weapon  for  such  un- 
sophisticated assailants.* 

Buddhisin  preaches  resignation  and  reflection,  not  a  militant 
propagandism.  The  difference  here  between  the  positive  militant 
God  of  Judaism,  of  Christianity,  of  Islamism,  and  the  dreamy 
abstraction  of  Buddhism  is  going  to  mark  the  contest  between 
Church  and  State  as  carried  out  in  East  and  West.  "  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god  but  Me."  This 
has  the  strong  ring  of  personality  about  it,  even  when  that  God 
is  the  Wind  and  Flame  of  the  old  Elohim  consuming  as  with 
fire  whatever  it  touches.  A  man  can  follow  such  a  God  as  he 
follows  his  leader  into  battle.  Such  a  God  :calls  for  that  spirit 
of  universal  eimpire  found  at  the  base  of  Christianity  and 
preached  by  the  Hebi:ew  prophets  of  olden  time.  What  hold  can 
Nirvana  give  to  its  seekers  after  the  one  true  God?  None  to 
the  man  of  action ;  peace  and  rest  to  these  peoples  of  the  East 
whose  civilizations  had  sunk  into  lines  so  deep  that  a  man  had 
dumbly  to  bear  his  lot  in  this  world  without  hope  of  change. 
The  spirit  of  pessimism  is  at  the  very  root  of  Buddhism.  Its 
battle  with  the  State  has  been  fought  on  very  simple  lines  and 
apart  from  religious  issues.  It  was  a  battle  of  ambitions,  the 
stake  at  issue  being  plainly  visible  to  those  engaged  in  the 
struggle;  temporal  power — ^the  good  things  of  this  world — not 
veiled  by  any  pretence  of  its  religious  elemeiit  which  kept  aloof 
from  such  struggle.  It  has  been  a  struggle,  pure  and  simple, 
for  the  flesh  pots.  lu  Japan  it  began  with  its  introduction  into 
the  country.  There  was  no  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Shinto  and  the  State.  Shinto  was  the  State ;  but  at  that  almost 
patriarchal  stage  of  Japanese  life  no  distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  the  civil  and  religious  functions,  of  the   Government. 

*  A  lethal  weapon,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  recent  decision  of  a 
Japanese  Court  whibh  seemed  to  be  somewhat  fogged  as  to  whethei: 
a  leaden  bar  was  a  lethal  or  deadly  weapon,  or  both.  As  I  remember, 
it  finally  decided  it  to  be  none  of  the  three  I 
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No  better  evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  gods 
and  the  people  could  be  asked,  than  this  primitive  Shinto 
in  which  priests  and  people  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
Whether  the  hierarchy  in  Shinto  £Ould  have  developed  into 
a;  power  separate  fixim  the  State  is  a  mere  speculation. 
It  is  pa-obable  that  Shinto  lad  within  it  the  geratai  of  hieratical 
rule,  but  circumstances  nipped  any  such  career  in  the  bud.  Bud^ 
dliism,  the  stronger  religion,  absorbed  Shiato,  not  ithe  reverse. 
The  civil  element  in  the  State,  as  distinguished  from  the  hieratical, 
then  took  up  its  normal  development. 

Buddhism  did  not  make  its  entrance  into  Japan  with  a  roar 
and  a  rush.  It  apparently  made  no  pretension  to  substitute 
itself  for  the  native  religion.  It  offered  all  the  beauties  of  its 
philosoiphical  system  to  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  day.  Its 
worship  was  to  take  place  side  by  side  with,  the  native  pantheon. 
As  stated  the  Japan  of  551  A.D.  was  possessed  of  a  priesthood 
headed  by  a  priest-king.  Primitive  as  this  was  in  form  and 
worship  this  priejsthood  was  well  devjjloped  and  possessed  of  an 
elaborate  ritual.  It  takes  a  priest  to  catch  a  priest — or  did  in 
those  days^ — and  this  innocent  proposition  of  the  Buddhists 
met  with  polite  but  instant  opposition.  "  The  Emperor  has 
already  many  gods  to  worship,  and  these  gods  will  be  angry  if 
foreign  gods  axe  introduced  among  them."  But  what  chance 
did  this  primitive  religion  consisting  Of  mere  ceremonial,  possess- 
ing no  ethical  code  and  with  no  capacity  of  development,  have 
in  a  contest  with  a  great  philosophical  system  offering  all  its 
immense  content  to  the  men ;  of  intellect  in  Japan.  It  went 
to  the  wall,  not  without  a  struggle,  for  the  attraction  of 
Buddhism  to  such  men  was  overwhelmiijg,  and  these  men 
governed  Japan.  The  emperor  and;  the  hierarchy  had  little  to 
say  against  a  cult  that  practically  placed  them  in  the  back- 
ground. They  early  adopted  it  themselves— from  the  individual 
point  of  view  !  In  other  words  the  rulers  were  converted,  which 
in  those  days  and  in  the  East  meant  the  donversion  of  the  people. 
It  had,  however,  to  cling  largely  to  its  original  terms.  It  had 
to  adopt  the  Shinto  pantheon,  converting  this  pantheon  into 
Buddhas.  Such  a  step  with  a  religion  whose  worship  was  strictly 
an  ancestor  worship  was  easy  enough.  Shinto  had  neither 
to  change  its  outer  nor  inner  form  to  the  educated  Japanese.  It 
had  always  been  ceremonial  in  its  treatment  of  religion. ,  To  this 
it  simply  added  all  the  immense  .treasure  from  th«  store  house 
of  Buddhist  philosophy.  The  result  was  foregone.  In  tinle 
Shinto  ceremonial  sank  into  neglect.  Buddhism  gradually 
replaced  it  for  all  practical  religious  purposes.  It  took  possession 
of  its  temples  and  even  conducted  its  ceremonies.  The  great 
official  Shrines,  however,  always  maintained  the  cult  and  kept  the 
memory  of  its  original  practice  green.  And  it  had  its  revenge  in 
the  common  ^jeople  to  whom  esoteric  Buddhism  was  a  sealed 
book,  and  \vho  simply  translated  the  new  religion  into  terms  of 
the  old  and  clung  to  th^ir  old  gods  under  their  new  names.  This 
double  worship  merely  corrupted  both  religions.    For  thirteen 
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hundred  yeitrS  Shinto  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  its  real 
strength.  • ! : 

Buddhism  is  peculiarly  the  religion  of  reflection  and  resigna- 
tion, and  its  favourite  form  of  expressipn  has  been  the  nionastic  life. 
This  did  not  take  the  extravagant  ascetic  form  in  Japan  that  is 
found  in  India  and  in  some  forms  of  Christian  monasticitira 
especially  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Their  monastic 
cism  was  more  akin  to  that  of  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  ninth 
centuries,  wheii  the  learning  of  the  time  sought  rrfuge  from  out- 
pide  disorder  \>  ithin  the  peace  and  sacred  walls  of  the  monastery. 
Early  in  the  ninth  century  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  great  monasteries  wei'e  established  on  the  slopes 
of  Hieisan  and  at  Koyasan.  Their  rule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  seyere.  They  could  be  said  to  be  centres  of  thought  in  this 
time  of  peace  and  luxury  among  a  people  who  had  little  other  out- 
let for  the  mental  life  than  what  they  could  find  in  their  imme- 
diate surroundings.  These  monasteries  therefore  became  from 
the  start  objects  of  patronage  to  the  great  «nd  wealthy  of  the 
time.  > Their  own  object  could  be  said  to  be  purely  intellectual. 
There  wei-e  no  great  questions  offered  for  settlement  iu 
the  iJapan.  of  the  time  of  Kobodajshi  and  Denkyotaishi.  Not 
that  they  did  not  exist  but  that  society  did  not  trouble  itself 
about  them.  The  position  and  condition  of  the  classes  were 
determined  and  were  not  a  subject  of  discussion^  or  amelioration. 
Again;  the  Buddhist  regarding  this  world  as  illusion— Karma 
deals  with  the  phenomenal!— did  not  lay  the  stress  on  peiigbnal 
morality  with  the  severity  which  is  such  a  feature  of  Christianity*. 
Not  that  they:  disregarded  or  eyen  minimized  its  imjMrtance  but 
a  breaclii  of  it  did  not  involve  the  irremediable^  ruin  involyal  in 
the  Christian  code,  a  ruin  extended  even  to  sin  in  ignorance  and 
in  both  cases  only  expiated  by  instant  repejltance,  a  rather  im- 
possible condition  under  the  latter  circumstances.  In  other  terms 
Christianity  punished  sin  and  dainoed  tlie  sinner.  Buddliism 
punished  the  sinner,  but  no  matter  how  incorrigible  only  post- 
poned his  chances  to  acquire  a  state  of  grace.  Buddhism  gave 
far  more  time  to  the  discussion  of  what  we  might  call 
metaphysical  doctrine  rather  than  to  the  more  practical  details  of 
the  cult.  Philosophical  discussion  was  therefore  encouraged  in 
the  ^  Buddhist    monasteries ;   which   is'  just  the  reverse  of  the 

*  Karma  can  ba  defined  as  heredity  from  the  past  and  propagation 
in  the  future  of  the  effect  of  any  thought  or  actibn.  It  is  only  with 
the  appreciation  that  thought  and  action  are  both  phenomenal — deal 
with  the  form  not  the  real  nature  of  substance — that  Earma  loses  its 
power.  Karma  and  the  Veil  of  Maya  become  hardly  distinguishable 
(Of,  "Questions  of  King  Milinda  "  vol.  I,  72,  102;  vol.  II,  137,  200,  212, 
216,  316.  trans,  by  Rhys  Davids.).  Maya  properly  speaking  is  a  force 
—m^'gib  force — ^^enabling  a  being  to  veil  his  own  personality  in 
bodiless  phantoms.  Absolute  being — Brahman,  in  the  Indian  philosophy 
— therefore  takes  on  quality  by  this,  moulding  into  a  not-self  over 
against  the  true  self.  It  is  thought  in  terms  of  ignorance.  Maya  is 
therefore  illusion,  .Note  the  djstinction  between  the  phenomenaj  and 
the  fictitious.  (Cf.  M.  MiuUer  " Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy" 
pp.  162,  185,  280-1.) 
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Christian  monasteries  whose  attention  was  mainly  given  to 
details  of  practice.  Pliilosophic  discussion  belonged  to  the  schools. 
We  can  see  therefore'  the  great  attraction  these  monasteries  had 
to  the  intellectual  men  of  the  time.j'  Men  retired  to  them  not 
for  religious  purposes  but  to  discuss  philosophy.  The  more  com- 
fortable the  surroundings  the  more  comfortably  can  philosophy  b6 
discussed.  Plato  himself  was  a  notable  high  liver.  In  these 
Japanese  monasteries  thousands  of  monks  of  the  lower  grade — to 
all  practical  purposes  retainers — ^found  room  and  support  froiri 
their  great  and  wealthy  establishments.  The  same  took  place  in 
Europe,  but  the  spirit  was  different.  No  such  powerful  arm  rose 
in  Buddhist  Japan  as  the  mendicant  orders  and  the  Jesuits- 
orders  devoted  to  the  church  militant.  But  the  feudnl  times  wore 
marked  by  orders  analogous  to  the  Knights'  Templar,  to  the 
Knights  ofSaint  John,  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  These  latter 
were  instituted  for  a  specific  purpose  it  is  true,  but  that  purpose 
gained  or  lost  they  were  left  stranded  without  any  religious 
mission  in  the  Church.  They  were  ■  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  power  and  threatened  the  organization  of  that  very'  Church 
wliich  had  engehdered  them.  In  the  militant  religious'system  of 
Christianity  such  organizations '  without  a  mission  h-ad  no  place; 
They  had  to  go.  ■  •  ;' 

"  In  Europe  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  against  these  orders 
by  the  Church  'and  the  State.  In  Japan  it  was  to  be  fought  by 
the  Stiite,  for  these  orders  had  overwhelmed  any  Church  that 
could  be  said  to  exist.  By  the  twelfth  century  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power.  There  was  very  little  government  of  any 
kind  in  the  Japan  of  that  period  ;  except  what  could  be  secured 
by  the  strong  arm.  The  monasteries  had  great  wealth,  armies 
of  stout-hearted  monkish  men-at-arms,  and  they  proposed  to 
retain  their  wealth  and  to  absorb  more  if  possible.  They 
warred  with  the  nobles,  warred  with  the  emperor-^usually  on 
his  side  when  the  right  one  could  be  distinguished,  recogniz- 
ing kinship  in  their  interests  against  the  turbulent  aristo- 
cracy^— and  warred  with  each  other.'  One  centre  of  attack 
was  Miidera,  the  temple  establishment  overlooking  Biwa  Lake  at 
Otsu.  So  peaceful  and  beautiful  to-day  its  groves  and  wooded 
recesses  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  constant  theatre  of 
battle  and  ambush.  Taira  Kiyomori  burnt  it  down  in  1180 
A.  D.  for  its  meddling  in  politics,  and  then  marched  to  attack 
the  Minaiiioto  who  had  raised  their  head  in  the  Kwauto  against 
the  Taira  then  in  control  of  the  Government.  But  this  was  once 
of  many  times.  Every  half  century  it  could  be  said  that 
Miidera  suffered  a  like  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Hieisan 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  they  retaliated  in  the  intervals.  ^Vhen 
therefore  Nobunaga  a,ttacked  them  in '  1571  the  monks  could 
be  said  to  be  a  third  power  in  the  State.  Their  whole 
battle  was  summed  up  in  a  question  of  property  and  hence 
of  power.  There  is  not  the  suspicion  of  a  religious  question 
involved  in  the  contest.  If  they  seek  to  gain  and  maintain  a 
preponderant  inteiest  in  the  State  it  is  for  purely  materiid  pur- 
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poses.  They  did  not  even  to  seek  to  rule,  or  else  they  would  huve 
made  an  effort  to  use  their  religious  power.  On  the  contrary 
they  practically  left  the  field  to  Confucianism.  They  were  simply 
a  party  of  wealth,  armed  to  the  teeth,  holding  the  balance  of 
power  and  using  it  for  their  6wn  material  advancement. 
Nobunhga  thoroughly  understood  the  dangerous  and  disturbing 
influence  of  such  a  factor  and  did  not  strike  until  he  could 
destroy.  After  tlie  battle  on  Hieisan  in  1571  A;D.  the  source  of 
their  power — their  wealth — was  destroyed  ;  which  is  plain  enough 
evidence  that  no  real  religious  bond  hdd  them  together.  iVom 
th-at  date  they  have  been  ke'pt  close  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  and 
indeed  up  to  very  recent  times  were  a  State  institution. 

Eeduced  to  this  harmless  condition,  their  position  in  the 
State  well  defined,  the  religious  establishment  was  fostered  by 
lyeyasu.  That  there  was  no  lack  of  religions  interest  in  the 
country  is  shown  by  the  wide  range  of  its '  disciission,  and  the 
freedom  of  thought  allowed  in  this  harmless  field  is  shoWn  by  the 
large  number  of  sects.  Buddhism  seems  to  have  always  main- 
tained this  Congregationalism  as  its  governing  &rni.  It  is  one 
of  its  most  attractive  features.  A  man  can  alwkyfe  find  shelter 
under  its  broad  wings  even  if  he  has  to  stand  by  himself  and 
preach  to  a  wilderness.  The  term  heitetic  is  practically  unkuo\Tbv 
Hence  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  persecution  directed  by 
the  k^n ;  far-seeiiig  eyes  and  fkr-relaching  arm  of  a  stjpong  cen- 
tralized hierarchy:.'  When  it  hafe  appeared  in  Japanese  history 
in  this  light  it  has  been  in  its  political  character.  It  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  Christianity  on  this  ground,  that  the 
new  doctrine  was  dangerous  to  the  political  interests  of  the  country. 
Its  real  rivalry  was  of  course  religious,  but  it  did  not  dare  to  take 
this  ground  which  would  have  had  no  Standing  in  Japanese  eyes. 
The  State  made  use  of  its  organization  in  the  persecution  dnd 
subsequent  scenting  out  of  Christianity  on  the  same  political 
grounds,  with  the  keen  sense  of  acumen  and  humour  of  setting  a 
priest  to  catch  a  priest.  No  matter  how  cheerfully  the  BuddhiSt 
pHest  burnt  and  sliced' his  rival  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
the  punishment  arid  the  recantation  sought  had  no  1-eligious 
ground.  It  was  due  treatment  for  a  spy  Who  had  entered  tlie 
land  or  for  a  traitor  who  soilght  to  betray  it.  '  To  such  a  church, 
so  well  trained  to  obey  and  so  thoroughly  overlooked,  it  was  safe 
to  leave  education ;  and  any  popular  education  of  the  period, 
such  as  it  was,  la-yi  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist  priests  and  up 
to  the  timfe  the  Government  itself  took  it  in  hand  with  the  Moiji 
period  of  1867.  The  value  of  such  edueationj  conducted  by  priests 
whose  whole  thought  was  taken  up  with  a  dreary  scholasticism 
revolving  around  a  visionary  metaphysic,  is  not  haM  to  estimate. 
Wherever  the  human  mind  turned  it  found  formula.  The  pvieSt 
learned  his  lesson  by  formula  and  he  found  it  easy  to  teach  the 
formttliB  of  social  status  proposed  by  the  Government.  In  neither 
source  was  originality  to  be  found  or  encouraged. 

Having  this  power  over  the  mibd,  and  almost  necessarily  a 
ceriain  esprit  de  corps,  it  could  be  asked —why  could  ihey  not 
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liave  become  a  dangerous  power  in  the  State?  Something  of  the 
answer  can  be  found  in  their  original  history  which  shows  no 
auoh  esprit  de  corps  on  the  religious  side,  no  conception  of  mind 
as  a  source  of  their  power ;  but  simply  a  conception  of  their 
vulgar  material  interests.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  monks 
of  895  A.D.  were  very  different  from  the  monks  of  1571  A.D. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  harsh  to  say  it,  but  Buddhism  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  seems .  to  have  become 
practically  a  religion  for  women,  children,  and  the  people 
— all  of  whom  stood  on  very  much  the  same  basis.  The 
samurai  for  centuries  had  turned  himself  to  Confucianism, 
and  the  samurai  ruled  the  land.  As  long  as  he  did  so 
there  was  little  danger  of  a  return  to  power  of  ecclesiasticism. 
Everything  confirmed  him  in  the  choice  of  an  ethical  code  in 
preference  to  a  religious  code.  The  localization  of  feudalism 
brought  the  "  five  duties  "  of  Confucius  home  in  a  very  practical 
sense.  :■  But  hei'e  a  complication  arose  and  its  practical 
application  found  expression  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Japanese  undergoes  waves  of  patriotism  which  find 
easy  outward  demonstration  in  this  highly  socialized  people  and 
during  which  nothing  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  of  native  origin 
will  satisfy.  Chinazation  had  been  pushed  to  a  great  extreme. 
To  such  an  extreme  that  the  divine  and  ruling  house  at  Kyoto 
was  lost  to  sight,  or  regarded  as  an  excrescence  to  be  pruned  away. 
Reaction  froni  this  extreme  devotion  to.  a  foreign  philosophy 
led  some  great  minds  to  an  investigation  of  the  original  sources 
of  the  native  authority.  This  could  not  be  done  without  exposing 
the  real  truth  as  to  the  position  the  imperial  house  held  in  these 
earlier  times.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  reaction  was 
assisted,  if  not  promoted,  by  the  very  interests  vitally  concerned 
in  keeping  concealed  from  the  Japanese  people  all  information  as 
to  this  early  period.  When  the  danger  was  discovered  it  was  too 
late.  The  revivalists  of  pure  Shinto  had  to  undergo  a  mild  sort 
of  persecution.  Hirata,  one  of  its  greatest  advocates  and  ablest 
exponents,  was  deprived  of  his  government  position  and  exiled  to 
a  distant  province.  But  the  mischief  was  done  and  discussion 
had  been  aroused.  Discontent  had  been  given  a  head,,  and  Con- 
fucianism through  Shinto  overthrew  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  by 
the  very  means  sought  to  secure  its  perpetuity — the  Samurai. 
Shinto  regained  its  old  position  in  the  State,  never  anything  but 
official,  and  it  showed  its  real  power  over  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  understood  the  real 
position  of  their  emperor  in  the  state.  Buddhism  had  only 
laid  a  gloss  over  their  old  gods.  This  latter  religion  perhaps 
can  be  said  to  have  lost  but  little  by  the  change.  The  cry 
of  danger  is  always  raised  in  cases  of  disestablishment.  But 
it  is  a  question  whether  Buddhism  did  not  actually  suffer  from 
its  connection  with  the  Tokugawa  state.  It  seemed  to  stand 
still.  Without  competition  it  had  no  incentive  to  action  or  to 
maintain  its  intei'est  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  Even  with  this 
disestablishment  it  would  have  had  but  little  to  rouse  it ;  for,  as 
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said,  Shinto  has  no  ethical  code  to  supply  the  needs  of  its 
worshippers.  The  re-entrance  of  a  powerful  rival  in  the  form  of 
Christianity,  liowever,  has  supplied  this  incentive.  The  medieval 
sleep  of  Buddhism  has  been  broken  ;  just  as  the  sleep  of  mediajval 
Rome  was  broken  by  the  reformers  of  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Christianity  has  reappeared  in  Japan  under  very 
different  conditions  to  find  a  very  different  Japan.  One  thing, 
however,  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  question  of  religion 
and  politics.  Although  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  believers  and 
the  contest  between  creeds  lias  made  the  dream  of  a  universal 
theocratic  republic  more  of  a  dream  than  ever,  and  although 
men's  minds  are  so  occupied  with  the  political  questions  of  the 
day  that  the  theological  question  has  lost  interest  to  peoples  and 
Governments,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  as  a  local  issue  the 
Church  is  immortal  in  one  form  or  another,  always  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  always  to  be  controlled.  Unpleasant  evidence  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  existing  conditions  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain. 


§3. 
Having  looked  at  this  question  from  the  purely  political 
point  of  view,  especially  as  to  the  importance  of  educational  control, 
let  us  view  it  from  the  point  of  dogma.  East  and  West  the  repre- 
sentative Church  and  State  have  both  had  their  dogma,  and  where 
their  power  lay  mercilessly  enforced  it  on  those  subject  to  their 
control.  This  has  given  rise  to  very  different  results  in  these  two 
antipodes  ;  whether  due  to  race,  or  to  the  dogma,  or  to  both,  is  a 
complex  question  to  which  we  can  only  try  to  seek  an  answer. 
The  striking  point  is  this  difference  of  result  when  the  same 
object  was  in  view.  Learning  in  the  West  in  ancient  times — 
and  in  Rome  in  particular — could  be  said  to  be  secular.  In  fact 
the  priesthood  were  so  much  a  political  body  that  the  special 
learning  applicable  to  their  craft  hardly  gave  rise  to  a  theologian. 
As  a  priest  he  was  occupied  with  ceremonial ;  when  he  descends 
into  the  field  of  religious  controvei'sy  he  finds  it  occupied  by  the 
layman,  and  Plutarch  the  priest  to  the  later  Roman  world  hardly 
occupied  a  different  position  from  Apuleius,  or  Porphyry,  or 
Plotinus,  or  Julian.  The  real  field  of  controversy  lay  between 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy.  The  methods  employed  were 
keen,  dialectical,  and  unscrupulous.  We  know  the  reputation 
grafted  on  Epicurus  by  tlie  Stoics.  Perhaps  this  was  justified 
by  the  conduct  of  his  followers  in  the  Rome  of  the  first  century 
(A.D.  or  B.C.),  but  it  was  little  justified  as  to  Epicurus  himself 
or  his  teaching  as  can  be  seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
supposed  to  have  been  written  to  Menaecus  : — "  When,  therefore, 
"  we  say  that  pleasure  is  a  chief  good,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
"  pleasures  of  the  debauched  man,  or  those  which  lie  in  sensual 
"  enjoyment,  as  some  think  who  are  ignorant,  and  who  do  not 
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",eatei't3.iH-our  Gpinions,  or  else  interpret  tJiiiero,  perversely  ;' but 
"we  mean  the  freedom  of,  tite.  body  from  .pain,,  an,d  of  tlie.aoid 
"  froBi  coirfiision.  For  it,  is  apt  coiitinued,  drinking  audi  revels, 
"  OE  the  eajp.y,me»t,  of  female  soei^y,  ^or  feaistg.  of  fisli  and  other 
"  aucli  tlaings,  as  a.cpetly  table  supplies,  that,  naake,  life  ^^emsmt, 
"  hiit  SQ^^er  cpnteiiiplatiw  which  examinesjnifeo,  the  reasoes  fur. all 
"  choice  and  avoidajiee,  and' which  pitei  to  ftighi  the  vain  ppinious 
"  from,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  eoofusion .  arises,  whidi 
"  troubles  ithe  soul."*  ■ 

Into  sjich  a  field  of  controversy  eiilered;  the  Ghifiistjam  church,. 
And  to  adrfpipt  its  methods.  The,  leathers  of  the  early  eburch, 
especially  tkose  of  th^.  fourth  and'fifth  century  when  CMiVersions 
\yeTe  made  rapidly  among  the  educated  class,  were  many  of  them 
Iqarnicd  men.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,,  Martin  of  Tou^s, 
Eiisebivis,,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  a  long  list  entered  tin©  field 
eguipped  with  all  the  learning  of  theiff  time.  Sairit;  Jejretme  was 
tlae  fashipijiable  youag  preacher  of  his  day.  Attractive  in, person 
and  manner,  of  an  aristocratic  family,  his  influence  over;  the 
women  was  particularly  great ;  and  he  exercised  it  as  a  means  of 
conversion  of  the  husbands,  with  a  relentlessness  and  uuscrupu- 
lousness  not  unknown  to  modern  times,  and  which  in  Protestant 
countries  makes  the  name  of  priest  and  confession  an  added 
object  of  dislike  and  intolerance'!  Christianity  at  that  time  was 
in  practical  cpntrol  of,  society,  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  in, reference  to  women  had  dropped  from  sight  aiwil 
their  injfliueace  in  the  Church  was  very  great,  so  that  adtliioiiglli 
Jerome  did  not  escape,  tlie  tongue,  of  slander  it  could  not  hamper 
his  methods.  This,  growing  control  of  Christianity  over  men's  lives 
was  mot  yet  strong  enough  to  forcibly  suppress  paganism.  As.far 
as  it  was  concerned  it  was  strong  enough  to  put  Christian  learning 
in  the  hands  of  the  piiest  and  drive  secular  learning  into  the 
pagan  r^tnks,  a  learning  so  brilliantly  exemplified  by  Symmachus, 
Maerobaus,  Ausonius,  and  probably  by  the  much  disputed 
Boetlaiiis  whose  literary  ccrpse.has  been  the  cause  pf  a  Homeric 
combat  between  Christian  and  Pagan  even  to  the  present  day. 
Men  of  learning  in  these  times  had  a  value  and  gained  a  control 
and  mastership  that  rapidly  \videned  the  distance  between  the 
presbyter  and  ;the  rest  of  the  brotherhood.  The  political  relations 
of  the  Chui'ch  made  these  '  services  still  more  valuable.  The 
Church'  took  on  the  organization  and  discipline  of  an  army.  It 
was  no  longer  a  republic.  ,  The  hierarchy  was  thoroughly 
developed  by  the  second  century  and,  from  that  time  there  was  a 
continuous  development  and  differentiation  on  the  lines  laid 
down  thus  early.  It  only  needed  a,  pope,,  and  the  ccnditiona  of 
the  time  were  to  supply  that  need.  The  controversy  that  was 
carried  on  with  paganism  was  carried  on  with  all  the  weapons  pf 
the  old  dialectic  and  with'  as  little  scruple.,  But  here  a  distinction' 
is  made.     To-day  the  popular  and  learned  preacher  is  ready  in 

"  Diogenes  Laertius— tranelaljion  of  Dr,  C.  D,  Yonge.     Bohn's 
Bd.p,  471.. 
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the  pulpit  to  make  appeals  to  passion  and  prejadice^  to  speaJs 
ex  catfbedra  to  the  mob  who  are  without  questioni  to  accept  bis 
words   maeh   as   the   physician's   bolus   is   crammed   dowu   the 
patienti     Here  assertion  takes  the  place  of  argHment,  and  very 
rough  handling  d&  the  great  lights  of  science  aiid  philosoplry 
receive  from  these  modest  and  ovep-€onfident>  gentlcoaen,  or  even 
from  youths  bairely  escaped!  from  the  virgin  aimipliciity  of  the 
seminary   and  with   as  yet  full  faith  in  the  mythical  tale  of 
"David;  and  Goliath"  or  of  "Jonas  in  tike  hely  of  the  whale." 
But  when  the  learned  preacher  descends  into  the  field  of  the 
modern  magazine,  where  hia  readers  are  men  of  mamy  naindb, 
and  where  he  must  meet  a  scholarsbip  equal  tO'  bis  own  and 
a;Dalyilieal  powers  unhampered  by  dogma  of ;  any  kind,  he  mirat 
take  a  difl^rent  course.     No  learned  man  wants  to  make' himself 
ridieulotis   before  his   peers.      His   object  may  not  be  to  gain 
converts  among  Ms  opponents.     That  Ije  can  hardly  expect  when 
lie  starts  with  premises  which  they  are  uaiable  to  accept.     But 
there  may  be  readers  in  that  cooler  field  of  controversy  who  can 
accept  his  premises  and  hence  the  arguiment  he  bases  on  theai. 
This  was  the  exact  distinction  made  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Ofcureh.     To  th«  mob  the  preaehing  wasi  ferocious  and  intolerant. 
As  they  gained  power  every  senseof  that, justice  which  issupposed 
to  li«  at  the  h«art  of  every   mam   seemed  to  be  extinguished. 
One    of    th^e    gri-evances    against    the    Emperor    Julian    was 
that   he  restored  to,  the  pagans  the  property  which  had  been 
illegally   torn   away   from   them,   the   original   iniiustiee  of  the 
confiscation  being  entirely  overlooked  by  the  enthusiastic  and 
heated  Gregory.     It  was  strictly  forbidden  under  the  early  days 
of  Theodosius  to  disturb  the  pagans  in  their  temple  woKsliip,  but 
Saiut  Ambrose  obstinately  refused  to  restore  or  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  loss  occasioned  by  one  of  his  Christian  mobs  egged  on 
by  him.     Saint  Jerome  entered  a  field  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace.     The  later  Roman  Empire  liad  given  to  women 
a  freedom  and  a   power   over  property  which  has  never  been 
equalled  since.     She  not  only  had-  full  control  of  her  own  jii'operty 
for  her  own  uses,  but  it  praotieally  nullified  all  contracts  dis- 
advantageous to  her.     Her  dower  right  could  not  be  touched. 
And  she  had  full  control  over  it  by  will.     This  was  Jerome's 
stamping  ground  and  his  game  was  worth  the  stallumg.     Fasmiiliies 
were  ruthlessly  torn  apart  even  when  members  of  the.floclc     The 
women  went  into  the  convent  and  their  property  went  into  the 
Church.     Be  it  said  that  all  was  for  the  glory  and  advancement 
of  this  latter.     There  is  not  a  trace  of  self-seeking  and  there  is 
the   greatest   of  self-abnegation   in   this   courtly   ascetic   whose 
privileged  position  did  not  save  him  from  the  tongue  of  scandal. 
These  dba^tic  methods,  however,  did  not  apply  everywhere.     The 
learned  men  of  the  Church  were  just  as  tender  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  pointed  shafts  of  a  party  to  which  they  had 
once  belonged  and- to  whom  perhaps  they  felt  they  had  to  give 
good  ground  for  their  change  of  front.     The  lamp  of  reason  was 
still  flickering  and  was  kept  alight  in  a  refined  if  pagan  society. 
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To  their  old  companions  these  early  Fathers  address  argument 
and  persuasion.  Their  efi'ort  is  to  show  the  philosophical  advan- 
tages and  reasonableness  of  the  new  creed,  the  attractions  and 
not  the  terrors.  This  is  particulai-ly  conspicuous  with  Saint 
Augustine,  who  psrhaps  felt  that  he  needed, a  little  charitable 
consideration  himself  as  he  had  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  Paganism,  Manichaeism  and  Arianism  before  he  finally 
found  light  in  Catholicism. 

This  condition  of  the  West  during  the  early  stage  of  its 
religious  battle  has  been  gone  into  in  this  detail  for  perhaps  an 
obvious  reason.  We  find  in  Japan  the  same  struggle  between 
two  religions  both  entrenched  within  the  ruling  class,  but  supre- 
macy in  the  latter  case  left  none  of  the  bitterness  behind  it  that 
is  found  in  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  The 
victory  was  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  but  the  victor 
did  not  so  viciously  stamp  out  even  the  semblance  of  life  in  the 
defeated.  And  there  is  a  difference  of  spirit  here  shown  through- 
out between  East  and  West.  The  Roman  Empire  was  as  absolute 
throitghout  its  vast  extent  as  the  little  eastern  kingdom  lying  off 
the  Chinese  coast.  The  Roman  Republic  was  as  absolute  as  the 
Empire.  The  man  was  for  the  State,  not  the  reverse.  But  this 
little  leaven  of  individual  responsibity  found  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  struck  an  echoing  chord  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  heart.  They  threw  off  their  chains ;  and 
although  the  political  conditions  of  the  times  riveted  them  on 
again  the  remembrance  of  the  early  church — the  people  of  the 
church  against  the  civil  power — is  never  forgotten.  It  re  appears 
sporadically  and  periodically  through  the  entire  history  of  the 
church  *ip  to  its  partial  victory  in  the  Reformation.  It  is  seen 
in  the  monies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  is  little 
worthy  to  be  seen  in  these  fanatical  and  extremely  filthy  clerics, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  an  expression  of  individualism ; 
for  in  their  origin  they  were  bands  gathered  around  some  excep- 
tionally holy  and  dirty  man,  independently  engaged  in  rapturous 
admiration  and  imitation.  Later  they  formed  communities  whose 
rule  was  rigid  enough  within  the  brotherhood  but  who  fiercely 
contested  any  outside  supremacy.  It  was  a  hard  battle,  and  at 
times  a  bloody  one,  for  the  Church  to  bring  them  under  authority, 
and  at  first,  she  dared  to  make  but  little  use  of  anything  but 
their  fanaticism.  And  fanaticism  ran  riot.  Charity,  the 
pastorate  of  souls,  did  not  in  any  sense  imply  the  use  of 
persuasion  in  place  of  force.  The  greatest  offence — a  crime 
against  the  world's  knowledge — lay  in  the  systematic  destruction 
by  the  Church  of  all  the  learning  of  the  past  handed  down  in  its 
literature.  But  little  security  could  these  learned  bishops  have 
felt  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  their  flock  as  they  urged  on  the 
burning  of  the  magnificent  libraries  at  Alexandria*  and  else- 
where; and  the  great  collection   of  the   classics   at   Milan  the 

*The  Caliph  Omar  has  long  been  exonerated  from  this  crime.     Of 
Professor's  Fiske — ''  Unseen  World  and  other  Essays  "  p.  171  seq. 
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destruction  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  personal  work  of 
Saint  Ambrose  himself.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
printed  pages.  We  hear  much  of  Saint  Cyril  and  his  force  in 
the  Christian  propaganda  and  his  martyrdom  which  he  finally 
had  the  manhood  to  face  after  showing  less  courage  than  hund- 
reds- of  weak  women-  But  we  have  to  go  to  the  pages  of 
"  hostile  "  writers  to  learn  that  this  bishop  and  saint  was  the 
instigator  of  a  lynching  party  directed  against  a  woman  and  an 
opponent  he  could  not  silence  in  any  other  way.  Not  only  to  the 
pages  of  "  hostile "  writers,  for  the  deed  roused  the  protests  and 
censure  of  his  own  party,  who,  however,  diminish  their  credit  by 
the  suspicion  of  a  wish  to  clip  the  political  wings  of  the  bishop. 
Once  safely  out  of  the  way  and  lost  in  the  mists  of  time  they  dub 
him  "Saint."  As  to  the  classics,  however,  success  was  absolute. 
They  fell  into  complete  disgrace,  at  least  in  the  West ;  and  with 
them  all  secular  learning.  It  was  a  time  of  dreary  discussion 
on  points  of  casuistry  in  theology.  Eutychianism  and  Nestorianism, 
Arianism,  Pelasgianism,  Monophysism  and  Monothelism, 
Ilomoousioh  and  Homoiousion,  the  nosing  down  of  different 
forms  of  Gnosticism  ;  and  of  Ebionism,  for  this  reminiscence  of 
the  old  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  its  flavour  of  the  Essenes  had 
by  this  time  become  highly  unpopular  as  it  savoured  too  strongly 
of  a  return  to  the  early  simplicity  of  the  church  and  the  apotheosis 
of  poverty. 

Fortunately  the  complete  prostration  of  any  militant  form 
of  paganism,  and  these  intei-nal  squabbles  of  the  Church  which 
were  a  favourite  pastime  of  the  East,  prevented  the  complete 
destruction  of  -  all  ;  classical  :knowledge.  Greek  philosophy 
especially  was  of  gi-eat  value  to  the  eastern  mind  in  its  hair- 
splitting dispotes.  The  East  had  grafted  this  Greek  philosophy, 
especially  Platonisni  in  the  form  of  Neo-Platonism,  on  to  the 
Hebrew  stock,  and  Christianity  found  therein  all  its  metaphysics. 
What  was  left  of  ancient  learning  therefore  found  refuge  in 
Constantinople,  and"  the  fortunate  and  early  conquest  of  the  East 
by  the  rising  Arab  power  preserved  the  remains  of  what  was 
left.  The  West,  however,  completely  stamped  it  out,  and  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  writers  made  'Way  for  dreary  copies  and 
commentaries  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  regular  Chinazation 
of  literature.  The  rage  for  actual  destruction  came  to  an  end 
only  because  the  material  was  too  valuable  to  wantonly  destroy.' 
Erasure  was  therefore  resorted  to,  in  many  cases  so  clumsily  that 
by  proper:  treatment  the  trash  of  the  monkish  writer  can  be 
removed  and  something  recovered  of  the  old  classics  from  these 
palimpsests.  Much  is  made  of  the  "  peace  of  Eome "  which 
made  life  and  property  safe  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  It  was  a  peace  of  law  and  a  peace  of  prosperity  and 
thereby  had  its  justification.  There  is  in  Europe  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  a  "  peace  of  the 
Church,"  only  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  a  few  scattered  sects 
from  the  East — Paulists,  Marcionists,  Catarists,  Lombardists; 
but  it  is  a  peace  of  the  desert.      Learning  was  confined  to  the 
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priests   and   "in  two  icenturies   of  crusades  no  clerie    studied 
■languages."      ..]• 

With  the  rise i of  the  modern  nations,  the  emergence  of  civil 
power  from  the  hurlyburly  t)f  constant  war,  cam«  the  necessity 
of  law.  The  -eireuiiastanoes  of  two  nations,  conquerors,  tod 
'conquered,  living  side  by  side,  the  latter  town  dwellers  and  more 
civilized  thaia  the  comquerors  whose  laws  and  customs  Could-only 
be  applied  with  difficulty  to  the  subject  people,  doubtless  led  td 
the  presei'Afajtion  of  the  Komaa  law  in  Italy.  Civil  power  was  by 
ho  means  ineliaed  to  abdicate  to  the  eanoli  law.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  laymen  in  the  schools  is  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  c^tury  at  the  Law  School  of  Bologna.  They  had 
fiotn  the  start  the  SMp^rt  of  the  civil  power  which  fdt  how 
essential  they  were  to  their  independentie  of  ecfclesiastioism.  A 
Bologiiese  professor  was  as  safe  amid  his  bands  of  students  as  the 
emperor  amid  hi^  cohorts.  It  was  neutral  grouiKl  and  he  was  not 
always  so  safe  elsewhere.  However  they  stuck  pretty  well  to 
thejir  last,  and  without  allowing  the  interferenee  of  ■Occlesiiasticisrti 
ill  their  sphere  meddled  in  their  turn  very  little  with  theology  ; 
although  never  lowering  their  colours  before  the  Church  their 
sphere  touched  but  little  on  that  of  the  canon  law.  Thay  were 
invaluable  not  only  to  the  municipaliti^  but  to  the  Empite  of 
which  they  Wel-e  consistent  supporters.  They  were  necessarily 
Ghibelline.  Other  facilities  were  added  to  the  law  school.  Oth^r 
universities  sprang  up  by  imitation;  dsewhere .  all  Over  Europe. 
Theolog}'  was  the  dominant  school.  Theology  ;  determined  the 
mould  and  the  material  content  of  each  of  the  "subordinate" 
sciences.  ■  Thfere  was  no  sutih  thing' as  frefe  inquiry^  It  isaid  just 
what  should  be  taught.  The  greatest  importance  lay  therefore 
jn  the  fortn,  in  the  method  by  wMch  tlds  msltter  could  bb  grouped. 
This  was  the  case  in  this  twelfth  century  when  true  science  had 
begun  to  raise  its  head,  and  bnc  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  thought 
of  any  timfe  could  still  say  of  logic  "diseiplma' dlsdplmarufn, 
dux  imivet-sae  seieniiae,  sola  dicenda  ScientiA."!  ;  Abelard  changed 
his  battle  Cty  before  his  stormy  life  came  to  a  close  but  for  long 
he  recognized  the  duty  of  the  intellect  to  subrnit  to  Siuthority.  in 
ecclesiastical  form.  Indeed  this  Scholasticism  is  very  bold  coil- 
sidering  the  risk  its  professors  rto.  The  fact  is  the  Church  was 
not  thoroughly  roused  to  its  dangers.  The  discussions  were  Coti- 
fined  mainly  to  learned  men  and  their  scholars.  They  were  not 
entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  flocks  for  religious 
questions  were  jtlinost  the  only  questions  of  interest^  but  the 
flock  was  Well  in  control  and  could  be  used  to  rend  these  wolves 
if  tliey  became  too  bold.  The  Church  did  turn  a  few. over  to  the 
secular  arm  for  incineration,  but;  its  real  persecution  was  as  yet 
turned  away  frotn  the  Schools  which  dealt  with  metaphysics,  and 
was  almost  exclusively  directed  toward  certain  heretical  sects 
that  taught  practice.  But  if  anyone — from  the  clerical  point  of 
view— deserved  burning  it  Avas  DimS  Scotus.  He'  taiight 
pantheista  pure  and  simple,.  His  neither  creating  nor  created  as 
Universal  Spirit,  his  creating  not  created  as  Holy  Spirit  or  Logos, 
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his  (treating  as  the  vital  spirit  found  in  the  material  world,  and 
his  created  not  creating  or  matter  itself,  can  be  translated  to  the 
sphere  of  Brahmanism  and  pretty  much  nowliere  else ;  and  yet 
he  fathered  it  on  Christianity  !  His  doctrine  was  condemned  as 
heretical  after  grave  discussion  by  the  Church  as  to  just  what  he 
meant  or  whether  he  knew  himself  what  he  meant — which  was 
nothing  wonderful.  He  jauntily  withdrew  it  as  was  the  habit  in 
those  days,  and  with  a  pre-Galilean  wink  for  it  was  very  well  under- 
stood that  the  withdrawal  was  purely  formal.  His  exegetics  and 
casuistical  gymnastics  were  of  too  great  interest  to  the  learned 
Doctors  themselves  to  purify  him  with  fire  and  flame.  His 
influence  remained  until  supplanted  by  another  shadowy  struggle 
over  Nominalism  and  Realism  ;  but  both  show  that  Scholasticism 
was  a  real  philosophy,  not  merely  the  chopping  of  logic  to  which 
the  Church  sought  to  limit  it. 

Scholasticism  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  greatest  mind 
of  the  middle  Ages  and  one  of  the  great  minds  in  the  world's 
history.*  Abelard's  position  as  the  representative  of  the  Science 
,of  his  time  was  a  thoroughly  conservative  one.  At  first  he  made 
no  efibrt  to  go  outside  of  the  lines  laid  down  for  such  discussion 
by  the  Church.  His  principle  was  enunciated  in  the  simplest 
terms.,  Wherever  reason  could  be  made  a  handmaid  of  religion 
it  was  perfectly  legitimate,  even  a  duty,  to  support  religion  by 
its  aid.  This  meant  that  in  its  enunciation  of  dogma  religion 
must  seek  the  support  of  reason.  He  thoroughly  admitted  that 
whatever  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  was  proper  ground  for 
pVonouncement  by  the  Church  alone.  Speculation  even  here 
was  forbidden.  It  is  not  hard  to  see,  however,  that  no  matter 
hpw  good  Abelard's  intentions  were  it  Would  not  be  easy  to  fix 
this  limit;  where  speculation  must  end.  Abelard  claimed  to 
d|scuss  purely  theological  questions  on  rational  grounds.  His 
doctrines  on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  were  made  the  basis  for 
two  widely  separated  Councils,  that  of  Soissons  in  1121  A.D.  and 
of  Sens  in  1140  A.D.  In  both  cases  he  was  condemned.  Science 
.was  strong .  enough  .to  save  him  from  any  consequences  except 
that  of  idefeat.  Twice  he  rose  from  it  more  forinidable  than  ever, 
but  the  last  time  found  him  an  old  and  broken  man.  It  seems 
an  irony  of  fate  that  his  conqueror  should  have  been  the  monk 
of  Clairvaux — Saint  Bernard.  Not  that  Saint  Bernard  lacked 
the  power,  for  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  influence  in 
•Europe  at  that  time.  But  he  was  a  wire  puller,  pure  and 
simple.  His  statesmanship  consisted  not  in  argument  but  in 
using  every  influence  at  his  command  to  ensure  an  opponent's 
defeat.  He  went  into  the  Council  of  Sens  prepared  not  for 
argument  on  Abelard's  positions  but  to  ask  for  a  pre-arranged 
judgment  on  extracts  from  his  published  works.     They  were  to 

*  Abelard  made  a  greater  mark  on  his  time  than  later  did  either 
Marsilius  (1270-1349)  or  William  of  Occam  (Doctor  invincibilis  d. 
1349).'  'Although  Marsilius  is  almost  a  modern  in  his  political 
thought.  Abelard  is  classed' as  a  "  conceptualist,"  hence  he  is  very 
modern.  , .  .' 
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be  judged  not  argued.  We  cannot  help  winking  onr  eyes  a  UfAe 
at  this  monk  of  the  childhood  of  our  modern  civilization  and  who 
was  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  all  the  tricks  of  our  political 
machinery.  And  his  political  methods  were  as  good  as  theological 
arguments.  The  power  of  the  Church  lay  in  its  organization. 
Anything  that  implied  a  doubt  of  its  judgment,  a  limiting  of  its 
range,  was  to  be  condemned  as  attacking  that  organization  in 
which  lay  its  whole  power  for  good.  Discussion  of  any  matter 
relating  to  the  Church  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  laymen. 
When  reform  was  needed  in  the  hierarchy — and  he  thoroughly 
admitted-  the  necessity  of  such  reform  at  the  time — it  was  to 
come  from  above.  Abelard's  destruction  was  sought  by  Saint 
Bernard,  not  so  much  for  detestation  of  his  doctrine^-^althougli 
this:  too  he  condemned  as  thoroughly  heretical — but  as  a 
dangerous  leader,  a  fire  brand  of  the  Church  and  one  who  sought 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  layman.  The  man  who  could  say — 
"Science  is  the  gift  of  God,  light  of' the  Spirit,  gra^e  from  the 
"  Divinity.  Logic  is  indispensable  to  faith  for  intelligence  and 
"for  its  own  defence.  If  the  clergy  decry  science  that  is  a 
"  suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  therein  it  happens  that  they  teach 
"  to  sing  words  not  to  understand  them ;  to  make  their  flocks 
"  bleat,  not  to  feed  them,"  was  in  Saint  Bernard's  view  doubly 
worthy  of  condemnation  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as  a  wolf  in 
the  fold  disguised  as  one  of  the  flock.  Saints  sometimes  handle 
the  dead  gentlv,  but  willingly  burn  their  contemporaries.  Saint 
Bei-nard  could  be  all  gentleness  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  He 
could  Christianize  Virgil  and  rehabilitate  the  masterpieces  of  a 
past  age,  but  on  contemporary  error  he  had  no  mercy*  His  owa 
character  has  been  sketdied  with  a  few  master  strokes  by 
Gibbon.  "  A  philosophic  age  has  abolished  with  too  liberal  and 
"indiscriminate  disdain,  the  honours  of  .these  spiritual  heroes. 
"  The  meanest  among  thorn  are  distinguished  by  some  energies 
"  of  mind ;  they  were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and 
"disciples;  and  in  the  race  of  superstition  they  attained  the  prize 
"for  which  such  numbers  contended  .  .  .  Bernard  stood 
'.'  high  above  his  rivals  and  contemporaries ;  his  compositions  are 
"  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved 
"  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
?' character  of  a  Saint."  When  we  stop  in  these  modern  days  to 
consider  the  localism  and  narrow-mindedness  displayed  once  in 
seven  days  in  so  many  pulpits;  when  we  see  this  particularly 
rampant  among  evangelical  creeds  whose  boast  is  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  numbing  and  confining  infliienee  of 
a  hierarchy  ;  can  we  point  the  finger  Of  scorn  at  the  antiquated 
figure  of  Saint  Bernard  preaching  the  same  system  of  authority 
and  repression  so  often  advocated  to-day  ? 

By  any  exercise  of  the  imagination  could  we  transfisr  this 
scene  of  the  struggle  between  Abelard  and  Saint  Bernard  po 
Japanese  soil  ?  Is  there  that  mental  sympathy  that  could  rendef 
i.tcomprehenpible?  I  think  not.  In  the  West  we,  have  a  great 
controversy  going  on  involving  the  control  of  a  religious  organi- 
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zation.  NominaHy  it  is  entirely  within  this  organization,  which 
however  claims  itSf  jurisdiction,  apart  from  and  untrammeled  by 
the  State  and  claiming  exemption  from  all  civil  control.  It 
renders  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Ciiesar's,  but  its  empire 
is  over  the  hurnan  soul  >yhich  to  Christian  dogma  takes  on  a  type 
of  accentuated,  personality  very  different  from  the  dreamy 
absorption  into  the  Universal  of  the  religions  of  the  East.  It  is 
difficult  to:  disconnect  soul  and  body — in  this  mundane  existence 
anyhow^and-  the  control  of  the  former  is  likely  to  imply  the 
latter.  In  Jaipanese  thought  this  interblending  of  spiritual  and 
material,  subject  to  two  separate  controls  in  the  sphere  of  politicsi 
never  took  form.  There  was  no  political  stake  at  issue  in  their 
ecclesiasticail  controversies,  which  on :  points  of  doctrine  were 
limited  to  that  cacophonetical  if  somewhat  facetious  term  familiar 
in  modern  politics  as  "spell-binding."  But  there  was  plenty  of 
dogma  in  the  old  Japanese  state.  It  was  founded  on  dogma. 
Where  there  are  two  contending  powers  some  freedom  of  thought 
is!  possible;  They  have  at  least  to  present  their  claims  to  their 
adherents.  Wliere  there  is  but  one  suppression  is  absolute — as 
in  the  Spain  of  Philip  II,  in  Old  Japan,  in  the  proposed  Socialist 
State.  Government  in  Japan  took  the  place  of  Church.  Its 
dogma  was  plain  and  severe,  and  as  far-reaching  into  the  lives 
of  its  subjects  as  was  ever  sought  by  the  western  Church.  It 
never  loosened  control  in  any  direction.  That  the  control  of 
such  a  machine  should  be  an  object  of  ambition  is  plain  enough. 
Control  of  the  State  was  the  great  stake  at  issue  and  strenuously 
they  fought  for  it.  All  eyes  were  concentrated  on  this  contest. 
There  was  no  rival  to  take  advantage  of  this  absorption.  The 
Japanese  State  therefore  ruled  supreme.  It  marked  out  the 
limits  in  which  the  superfluous  mental  energy  of  the  people 
should!  exhaust  itself.  Politics  were  forbidden  to  such  mental 
energy.  In  othor  spheres  it  soon  exhausted  the  material  on 
hand,  which  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  combinations  was 
driven  to  extreines  in  the  matter  of  detail.  This  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  Japanese  art  and  literature;  very  beautiful, 
highly  finished,  extremely  limited,  and  very  material. 

Religion  could  give  but  little  assistance  to  the  material  life. 
Speculative  religion  apart  from  dogma  is  always  connected  with 
philosjophy.  Ijideed  itSf  field  is  part  of  philosophy.  In  Japan, 
as  inthe  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  source  of  supply — in 
this  case  Chinese  philosophy — soon  dried  up  and  it  drifted  into  a 
dreary  Scholasticism  or  into  outrageous  superstitions  akin  to  the 
revived  Gnosticism  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in  the  West. 
There  is  an  interesting  question  here.  We  can  well  ask  if  it  was 
not  ojir  battle  between  Church  and  State  that  saved  us  in  the 
West.  It  sent  men  adrift.  From  the  point  of  refinement  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  elegant  Japanese  courtier  of  the 
tenth  century  and  the  coarse  gowned  palmer  or  even  the 
troubadour  of  King  Rene's  court.  There  was  as  little  between 
the  luxurious  court  of  the  Shogunate  and  the  rough  seamen 
and    adv«nturers-^English,    Spanish,    Portuguese — that    were 
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pushing  their  way  over  all  the  world  in  the  fifteenth'  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  In  the  West  of  the  tenth  century 
there  were  no  silk  clad  courtiers  and  in  King  Rene's  day 
armour  was  still  far  more  familiar  than  silk,  but  men  were 
getting  a  very  practical  view  of  a  wider  world  and  difftsrent 
nations  through  the  bufTets  of  very  hard  knocks.  And  in  the 
sixteenth  century  when  silk  instead  of  armour  was  becoming 
more  the  rule  and  less  the  exception  the  important  point  to  us  is 
that  they  were  pushing  and  progressing  everywhere  ;  that  there 
was  enough  of  the  old  spirit  left  to  make  the  syinpathy  between 
the  silk  clad  courtier  and  the  adventurer  very  complete — and 
the  terms  were  often  synonymous.  There  wi^  life,  possibility  of 
progress,  in  the  West,  and  every  such  contact  with  a  strange 
world  gave  men  new  and  often  valuable  ideas.  Europe  received 
its  spur  to  progress  from  the  East.  Its  philosophers'  stones — the 
literature  of  the  past  and  the  science  of  the  present-^lay  hidden 
at  Constantinople  and  among  the  Arabs. 

Japanese  scholasticism  was  partly  voluntary.  During  the 
early  ages  the  inclusion  of  the  native  rather  than  the  exclusion 
of  foreigners  was  maintained,  but  foreign  ideas  were  eagerly 
sought  from  their  great  neighbour.  The  phase  of  the  Japanese 
mind  exhibited  at  this  time  is  noteworthy.  China  had  at  one 
time  a  promising  development  of  science.  Unfortunately  it 
drifted  into  that  scholasticism  which  seems  a  feature  of  their 
civilization  in  all  its  departments.  However,  the  ideas  were  new 
to  the  Japanese  and  would  have  beeli  supposed  to  strike  a  chord 
somewhere  in  the  nimble  brain.  Not  so.  They  simply  adopted 
wholesale  the  crude  science  of  their  big  neighbour  and  proceeded 
to  learn  it  without  any  process  of  digestion.  The  question 
always  seems  to  have  been  not  why  a  thing  was  but  what 
it  was.  An  appropriation  was  not  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  development.  Indeed  if  we  take  Japanese  civilization, 
from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  Meiji  era,  it  can  well  be  asked 
' — has  the  Japanese  mind  ever  shown  [originative  power  ?  It 
does  not  brutally  copy  its  original.  That  is  true.  It  assimilates 
it  to  the  national  taste,  a  method  better  adapted  for  aesthetics 
than  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciencies,  which  bend  as 
little  to  such  national  idiosyncrasies  as  the  natural  laws 
on  which  they  are  based.  But  assimilation  is  not  origination. 
The  doughty  deeds  of  modern  Japan  have  been  executed  by  men 
trained  in  and  trained  on  the  schools  of  the  West.  The  strength 
of  the  western  civilization  lies  in  the  originative  power.  If  it 
should  come  to  an  end  within  a  short  period  and  there  were  only 
the  Japanese  of  the  East — the  only  eastern  man  who  has  shown 
an  understanding  of  the  western  spirit — to  carry  it  on,  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  world  progress  would  not 
come  to  a  halt.  They  have  never  shown  as  a  factor  of  their 
mental  equipment  that  mental  process  which  is  behind  all 
the  material  civilization  of  the  West,  and  seems  to  have  only 
been  active  in  the  brain  of  the  western  Aryan  races.  It 
may  be  there — some  think  with  good  ground  that  it  is  there— * 
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but  it  is  not  to  be  devebped  oil  the  old  lines.  An  Abelard'  was 
not  a  possibility  in  Old  Japan.  Without  science  all  their  thought 
lacked  definition  and  sharptiess.  It  had  exhausted  all  its  possi- 
bilities. There  was  no  avenue  of  escape  left  for  further  expau'- 
sion.  In  the^  same  way  the  Greek  thought  early  reached  a 
culminating  point,  the  limiting  point  for  deductive  knowledge, 
but  found  an  escape  in  the  rise  of  experimental  science  and  the 
inductive  philosophy  of  modern  Europe.  Buddhistic  philosophy 
in  the  East  here  gave  no  reliefs  Karma---dealing  with  the  pheno- 
menal world— is  illusion.  Buddhism  turns  away  from  it. 
Confucianism  made  an  idol  of  the  past  and  turned  blindly  to  its 
worship.  How  absurd  seems  this  cry  now  of  "  back  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Old  Japan."  A  scholasticism  trying  to  direct  the 
modern  world.  But  we  have  it  also  in  the  West  in  a  far  more 
threatening  form. 

In  outward  seeming  there  has  been  little  change  from  the 
old  position  as  far  as  Government  is  concerned.  The  old  dogma 
is  as  much  in  force  as  ever.  In  everything  is  government 
interference  on  the  lines  of  its  old  paternal  rights.  Before 
modern  democracy  and  modern  scientific  and  religious  thought  this 
oflicial  interpretation  of  all  knowledge  is  bound  to  go  down. 
The  Bureaucracy  can  only  make  an  effort  to  give  direction  to  a 
system  of  thought  absolutely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  past. 
They  are  undertaking  the  task  with  different  purposes  but  on  the 
same  lines  as  European  socialism.  Militarism  finds  ready 
acceptance-  in  the  Japan  of  to-day  because  the  nation  has  been 
trained  so  exactly  to  obedaence  in  the  past.  But  modern  thought 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  militarism  in  any  form,  whether  bureau- 
cracy or  socialism.  Modern  thought  is  based  on  natural  science, 
aiid  Nature  makes  use  of  the  individual.  Not  in  her  care  of  him, 
for  as  to  that  she  is  utterly  indifferent,  but  in  her  use  of  him.  It 
is  through  the  individual  that  she  progresses.  This  is  forced  on 
the  mind  by  all  the  processes  of  our  modern  world.  Doctor 
Hadley  has  shown  us  that  the  economic  processes  of  society  are 
not  only  of  slow  growth  but  have  been  the  unconscious  choice  of 
society  to  force  out  of  its  units  the  highest  efficiency  and  thus  to 
progress.  What  is  not  based  on  this  growth  lacks  organic 
coherence  and  falls  apart  in  practice.  We  rebel  against  the 
brutal  law  of  Nature,  even  as  we  realize  its  necessity.  To  shut 
a  man's  eyes  to  individualism  it  is  necessary  to  make  his  world 
artificial.  He  must  be  enclosed  in  a  Utopia,  but  unfortunately 
man's  wings  are  leaden  and  his  Utopia  is  still  on  earth  and 
subject  to  its  natural  laws.  In  every  school  in  Japan  they  are 
trying  to  enforce  belief  in  their  interpretation  of  Utopia.  This 
is  the  old  idea  of  unlimited  obedience  to  authority,  which  alone 
has  the  interpretation  of  what  is  right.  Such  obedience  only 
finds  expression  in  formu^^a  and  this  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Every  precaution  is  taken',  to  emphasize  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  earthquakedt  is  gravely  cabled  that  the  emperor's 
picture  had  been  saved  fi!om  the  consulate.  Not  a  word  as  to 
the  archives  and  less  as  to  ,  the  office  staff",.    As  this-interesting 
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items  found  due  expression'  aaid  congratulation  in'  thfe 
foreigjn  press  its  emphasis  in  the  native  press  can  be 
imagined.  The  more  important  news  (in  western:  eyes)  as 
■to  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  living  in  the  stricken 
city  came  later.  This  worship  or  reverence — it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  two — is  rigidly  enforced  as  symbolic  of 
due  submission  and  recognition  of  the ,  head  of  the  modfern 
Shinto,  and  hence  of  Authority.  About  the  only  thing  of  value 
that  Shinto  gives  to  this  modern  state  is  this  link  of  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  constantly  holding  up  to.  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  its  connection  with  the  past. 

We  have  to  some  extent  the  same  thing  in  the  West. 
There  are  but  few  who  as  parents  teach  a  child  to  think.  They 
temh  it  aiithority,  although  the  two  are  Hot  incompatible.  To 
tell  the  truth  we  are  either  too  stupid  or  too  prejudiced  to  keep 
up  with  the  best  in  the  world.  Besides,  motion  on  our  part 
xcquii'es  effort  and  it  is  easier  tp  cling  to  what  we  think  we  know 
than  to  try  and  understand  the  new.  And  so  in  many  a  house- 
hold the  boy  is  given  a  cuff  on  the  head  and  told  to  do  a  thing 
in  the  old  way.  This  is  fairly  comprehensible  among  the  mass 
of  humanity.  In  fact  our  whole  social ,  life  is  liveable  because 
we  think  in  common.  "  The  purposeful  actions  of  all  humanity 
"  have  become  so  artificialized  as  to  make  the  natural  physical 
"  man  subservient  to  the  new  man,  the  Homo  Sapiens."  The 
instinctive  thoughts  of  society  save  the  individual  much  trouble. 
But  the  same  is  found  in  those  institutions  especially  organized 
to  train  thought.  Our  colleges  and  universities  teach  all  the 
old  superstitions  of  the  race,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
and  any  influence  considered  as  possibly  hostile  to  the  ideas 
pr  prejudices  of  some  man  or  men  of  the  limited  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  his  or  their  opportunities  and  brains,  or  the 
limited  ideas  and  knowledge  of  a  previous  generation.  And 
they  are  right.  Knowl^ge  is  a  matter  of  individual  research 
not  of  general  information.  How  many  of  our  American 
universities  would  dare  to  establish  a :  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  old  Hebrew  books  to  be  carried  out  side 
by  side  on  neutral  grounds  with  the  old  orthodox  interpretation. 
The  scholarship  is  at  least  as  great  on  one  side  as  another  and 
the  student  would  be  supposed  to  choose  the  most  reasonable,  not 
so  readily  effected  when  the  destructive  critical  teaching  is 
entirely  directed  against  one  side  postulating  the  right  of  existence 
of  the  other  side.  The  university,  however,  attempting  such  a 
course  would  soon  have  to  close  its  doors.  The  public  has  no 
objection — to  some  extent — to  the  private  researches  of  the  pro- 
fessor, but  it  states  very  positively  what  it  wants  taught  from 
the  professor's  chair — even  if  it  is  not  very  reasonable  or  even  if 
it  is  totally  unreasonable.  This  illogical  position  of  the  public, 
this  unwillingness  to  hear  truth  if  it  grates  on  its  prejudices, 
may  be  unfortunate.  It  is  a  strongly  expressed  featiire  of  our 
American  life  perhaps  through  the  predominance  of  evangelical 
influence  in  our  religious  life.    Undor  Roman  Catholicism  th^ 
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repression  or  onB  sided  presentation  would  bo  so  much  a  matter 
of  fact  as  not  to  find  any  expression  at  all.  But  after  all  the 
ndvance  of  ethics  into  the  field  of  religion  must  necessarily  be  a 
slow  one.  It  is  marked  by  the  influence  of  higher  minds  on  the 
lower.  Persuasion  is  a  very  poor  means  of  making  converts.  It 
is  on  a  par  with  force.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  relieved  the 
object  pressed  on  flies  back  and  perhaps  beyond  its  old  position. 
Appfeal  to  the  understanding  is •  the.  only  permanent  means  of 
effecting  change^  and  this  is  only  effective  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  mob,  away  from  all  taint  of  the  "  suggestive- 
ness  "  of  the  common  thought,  into  those  regions  where  lies  the 
true  superiority  of  inan — in  his  brain. 


■Wherever  we  turn  we  find  this  same  ptbbTetrt  of  Church 
a'nd  State,  the  solution  of  which  is  soiiglit  in  so  many  ways. 
Savage  man  and  civilized  man  all  find  it  a  stumbling  block  and 
try  and  get  rid  of  it  in  ways  more  or  less  efficient.  The  savage 
chiefs  siliently  circle  around  the  tepee  of  the  shaman  until  he 
sticks  his  head  out  on  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  and  then  the 
nearest  proves  him  to  be  the  brainiest,  man  in  the  camp  by 
laying  them  open  to  inspection.  The  priest  escorts  his  victim  to 
the  filneral  pile  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  a  Roman  Triuiriph, 
dear  to  the  circus  and  the  small  boy's  lieart.  In  these  piping 
|daysofthe  peace  of  libei'aliBm  we  prefer  strangulation,  rarely 
'going  to  extreme's,  the  question  being  one  of  finance,  and  in  the 
teims  of  modern  statesmanship  makipg  "  tire  other  fellow  coiigh 
up  "  all  the  |AiindeT  he  has  gained  by  years  or  perhaps  centuries 
of  the  same  procedlire.  There  is  not  a  gleam  of  comfort  for 
those  who  would  like  to  think  there  has  once  been  a  better 
relation  between  Church  and  State.  It  has  been  "  pull  cl^rk 
pull  devil ; "  sometimes  Church  and  sometimes  State  changing 
roles  as  stranglor  and  straiglee.  The  chiefs  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  brains  of  the  seaman.  They  want  his  "  medicine  "  too, 
and  they  plunder  his  tent  thereby  recovering  a  good  part  of 
their  own  property.  In  the  bid  monarchies  of  Egj^pf  and 
Assyria,  priest  and  king  made  mutual  use  of  each  other.  One 
Egyptian  monarch  thought  differently.  He  was  either  a  Liberal 
or  a  hog.  At  all  events  Jiis  descendants  went  barefooted  and 
were  b^gars,  and  the  priests  rubbed  their  hands  slyly  over  the 
experiment  and  tlie  lesson.  Neither  was  repeated  in  the  long 
history  of  Egypt.*  Mediajval  Europe  showed  many  instances  of 
a  similar  character.  Unfortunately  these  pictures  of  statecraft 
and  priestcraft  instead  of  degeneration  from  a  better  gtate  show 
the  reverse.     The  smoking  altars  uf  Jahweh  at  one  time  bore 

*.  Amenophis  IV  or  Khu-n-Aten. 
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hufnan  victims  not  the  flesh  of  rams  and  pf;pigeons.  The  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  is  not  a  mere  myth.  Assyria  and  Egypt  and 
distant  Slexieo  show  the  same ;  and  as  priest  and  parishioners 
sat  down  later  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering,  so  known 
examples  of  later  date  lead  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  these 
old  peoples  did  the  same  with  these  human  offerings.*  Indeed 
of  all  the  institutions  of  man  there  is  none  so  strictly  conditioned 
"by  the  material  as  religion.  Tliese  old  religions  had  their  ideals. 
1  lieir  gods  were  their  heroes,  and  as  their  range  of  knowledge  of 
the  universe  widened  so  did  the  control  over  that  universe 
possessed  by  these  divine  beings  elevate  them  above  their  more 
anthropomorphic  presentment..  ,  But  knowledge  and ,  materiiU 
civilization  both  increase,  and  civilization  and  religion  interact 
on  each  other.  All  the  elements  were  woven  into  both  in  these 
olden  times.  With  their  settlements  in  the  plains,  with  the 
evolution  of  the  cities  whose  moral  corruption  has  become  a 
byword  among  nations,  the  old  primitive  worship  of  nomads 
took  on  a  darker  hue.  Bloodyf  and  cruel  before  it  added  to  itself 
nyt.onlyt  a  rea;^p^lilos9phy■  gained.  f;;Qp- wider  knowle<}ge.  hut  a 
moral  corrupjiiou  gained  froin  the  hording  together  of  men  in 
cities.  We  see  tl?e  same,  contrast,  to-day  between  tbe  small  an(l 
tlie  large  community.  .  It  is  one  of  our  great  problems.  Common 
sense,  a  better  kiiow^edge  of  the  eominercifil-, value  of  a  man, 
.substituted  animal  sacrifice  fpr  human  sacrifice  oh  the  Assyrian 
altars,  but  the  reason  of  this  siibstitutioii  was  material  not  moral. 
Israel  and  the  wcirship  of.  Jahweh-  had  greatly  changed  biit  a;t 
th^  pinch  of  national  distress  Jeptliah's  daughter  had  to. ascend 
the  altar  of  sacrificf.  .,'A  nomiid.  life  i?  far  inorie.  favoiirfible  in 
ipme.' respects  than  civilized  life"  to  tlie,|develppment;Of  a  high 
.ideal;  At  all  events  this  "ideal  is  simpler.'^nd.the  parapljernalia 
of  worship  must  iifecessarily  be,  easily  transferred ,  from  plijce  tb 
'place.  "VVhenever.  they  began  W  think,  and  whatever^  thoughts 
sprang  up  in  the'  heads  of  such  a  people  as  to  the .  nature , of  the 
•universe,  .they  were  at  least"  untainted  with  the  more  material 
surroundings  of- civilization.  '  It  was  an  idealized  ideal  ojfthis 
old  nomad  life  that  was  continually  keptbefore  the  eyes  of  Israel 
{by  their  prophets.  ^V^hat  was  neyer  lost  sight  of  .'wa?  the 
responsibility  of  man  to  man—the  element  of  contract,  whicli 
becomes  a  necessity  of  their  later  civilization  and  must  be 
jaccentuated  if  men  are  toliVe  together;  but  these  relation's  were 

;  ,.  *  Well  meant  efforts  to  trace  oannibaUsrn,  to  religions  intents — 
^as  eating  an  enemy's  heart  or  drinking  his  blood  as  a. specific  to  gain 
•his  courage— arp  unfortunately  not  borne  but  "by  the  facts.  •  Not  only 
'the  specific  .parts  are  eaten  but  the  whole  victim,  and  the  Maori 
-wars  Were  associated  directly  with  period's  of' food  scarcity.  A 
'/amine .  made  weaker  tribes  tremble.  Cannibalism  is  extremely 
ancient,,  the  bones  of  palaeolithic  man  are  found  scorched  and  cracked 
open  to  extrapt  t|he  marrow.'  .Ev6ry  pepp^e  hav6  been  tainted  with  it 
■Legends,  one  of  which  is  pfeirpetuated  b^  the  anthropopha'gic  statue' 
the  Kindlifesser-^Brunnen  •  in  Berne,  are  a  reminiscence  of  it  in  ouj 
own  race;  And  we  havfr  many  such  tales  of  flesh  eating  gods.  Itg 
religious  intent  is  more  likely  to. have  been  Secondary  than  primary. 
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subject  to  the  iipproval  of  God,  an<l  as  society  to  exist  must 
establish  just  treatment  between  its  units  so  this  God  had  to 
become  a  just  God. 

Its  religions  hold  up  before  us  therefore  a  mirror  in  which 
we  see  a  reflection  of  the  mind  of  Old  Japan.     Wherever  there 
is  controversy  we  get  a  one  sided  picture,  but  we  can  also  see  in  the 
distorted  vision  of  the  victor  at  least  an  opinion  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  defeated.     Japan  is  a  belter  field  than  most  nations.     Its 
struggle  was  not  purely  religious.  It  was  a  struggle  for  the  fleshpotSj 
atid  this  accomplished  the  victor  made  use  of  the  vanguished.   It  did 
not  and  could  not  accomplish  utter  destruction.      The  old  Shinto 
Shows  us  a  people  of  very  primitive  religious  thought.    What  legitl 
.  codej  however,  these  people  had  was  found  entirely  in  the  ritual. 
This  throws  a  bright  stream  of  light  into  their  civilization.    There 
was  punishment  in  the  old  law  of  Shiutoj     But  for  what?    For 
violfltion  of  cereiTionial  purity,  not  moral  purity.    This  never  enters 
in  at  alL     'JTiey  apparently  possessed  a  law  of  vendetta  whitjh  waa 
sufficient  fot  those  offences  which  do  not  fall  within  that  technical 
code  of  custom  or  law  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  orderly 
relations  between  man  and  man  in  any  community,  and  which  as 
customs  have  often  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  morals.     An  instance 
is  the  injunetioi*  of  Confuefius-^tliat  a  man  shall  not  eridure  the  pre^ 
sence  of  his  father's  slayer,  a  precept  probably  original  also  with  the 
Japanese.    PUnishmerit  to  a  considerable  extent  lay  in  private 
hands,  and  all  thi-ough  the  Nihongi  and  Kojiki  this  element  of  per* 
soiial  enforcement  of  retribution  is  marked;     But  as  far  as  Church 
^nd  State— here  the  same — were  concerned  the  punishment  was 
JJUrely  and  simply  to  avert  from  the  people  at  large  the  wrath  of 
the.  Gods  brought  on  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  offender.     The  gravest 
offences  were  directed  against  the  ceremonial.     As  with  flie  old 
RomaU  ptactice,  the  slightest  variation  in  this  ceremonial  forni 
Vitiated  the  whole    procedure;     Other  offences   were    directed 
against  ah  agricultural  people  ;  breaking  down  the  divisions  ctf 
the  rice  fields,  destroying  the  storage  reservoirs  so  necessary  fot 
culjiivatioii  of  rice,  sowing  seed  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  drop 
and  thereby  stifling  it  with  tares,   removing  their  neighhours' 
land-marks  ;  all  these  treated  only  in  the  sense  of  their  offence 
against  the  Gods.     Offences  against  the  person  were  regarded  iti 
the  same  light.     Assault,  injury,  especially  the  shedding  of  bloody 
caused  personal  impurity  and  necessitated  personal  purifioatioii. 
Practically  the  only  other  offences — the  sexual  relations — involved 
the  same  idea.      Vicious  practices  of  this   character  are  most 
mistakenly  connected  with  the  highest  civilizations.     They  are 
practised  high  and  low,  and  the  unnatural  vices  of  classic  Greece 
are  habitual   accompaniments  of  the  degraded  ceremonies  and 
pritctiCes  of  initiation  among  the  Australian  tribes.     Old  Japari 
^vas  no  exception,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  its  ancient  deities  that 
they  required  purification  rather  than  practice  in  such  cases.*   It 

*  The  ciqisbeisra  of  certain  orgies  and  Saturnalia  connected  with 
pHailic  worship  finds  an  explanation  in  the  desire  to  sink  one's 
identity  iii  the  iiiass.    See  Mr.  Crawley's  "  Mystic  Rose  "  p.  279  Seq. 
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f?an  be  seen/ however,  that  such  purely  dogmatic  treatment  of  the 
religious  code,  and  a  dogma  in  which  the  ethical  element  is  so 
small,  would  indicate  or  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  mental  stamp  of 
the  people  that  followed  its  practice.  '  This  jcas  their  practice  of 
religion.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  it  is  their  practice  to-day. 
Buddhism  was  to  give  little  aid  oh  this  point.  It  did  not  disturb 
in  any  sense  the  ideas  of  the  Japanese  people  as  to  the  practice 
of  religion.  It  substituted  its  Buddhas  for  Shinto  deities,  care- 
fully explaining  that  it  was  not  a  substitution  but  a  baptisin  in 
which  they  received  a  new  name  rather  than  a  new  nature.  In 
its  metaphysic  it  gave  the  Japanese  an  outlet  for  thought ;  some- 
thing sadly  needed  where  politics  were  tabooed,  and  art  and 
literature  tended  to  become  mechanical.  Japanese  art,  especially 
its  painting,  is  described  as  "impressionist."  Very  true;  but 
"  impressionism  "  does  not  imply  thought,  although  the  general 
opinion  may  be  that  it  does.  On  the  contrary  it  implies  a  wide 
spread  use  of  formula,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  the  formula 
that  enables  the  onlooker  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  landscape 
or  portrait  sketched  in  a  few  strong  lines.  Buddhism  could 
do  little  to  alter  the  set  of  the  Japanese  mind.  It  lacked 
any  strong  accentuation  of  the  positive  and  negative— the 
good  and  evil — principle  in  the  universe.  Its  evil  was  Karma^^ 
Ulusito. 

Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  are  the  two  dominant  ethical 
religious  systems  of  the  East,  the  one  losing  itself  in  metaphysics 
and  the  other  in  ceremonial.  The  radical  defect  of  Buddhism, 
excess  on  the  metaphysical  side,  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  eastern 
civilization.  The  Chinese  suspicious  of  its  tendencies  and  hence 
only  reversely  influenced  by  it  have  become  more  and  more 
Wedded  to  their  materialistic  philosophy.  This  is  purely  practical 
but  the  reverse  of  scientific.  The  Chinaman  is  a  hopeful 
subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  .in  opening  his  eyes  as  to  the  useful  side  of  science. 
But  for  pure  science,  that  form  of  it  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  reason  of  things  without  any  reference  to  their  immediate 
practical  application,  he  will  show  but  little  aptitude,  unless 
connected  with  a  Government  job.  Communism  in  China  has 
developed  the  most  intense  form  of  individualism  to  be  found 
finywhere;  find  only  the  worst  side  of  it.  This  is  inevitable 
where  instead  of  the  individuals  neutralizing  each  other  the 
Jvhole  mass  is  directed  by  an  official  Bureaucracy,  and  hence  to 
the  individual  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  ear  of  that  direction 
with  all  the  attendant  implication  of  favouritism,  bribery,  and 
graft.  Immersed  in  a  struggle  in  which  individual  acquisition 
Counts  for  rouch  and  individual  developmeiit  counts fornothing,  he 
is  literally,  bound  to  the  things  of  this  earth  as  they  apply  to  him 
personally  and  he  has  no  thought  or  wish  for  anything  else.  He 
seems  to  have  oi'iginally  possessed,  or  he  has  developed,  a  coarse- 
ness of  nerve  filjre  that  leaves  him  unshaken  and  untotiched  by 
stiniulaiits  that  would  wreck  any  other  people.  He  swallows 
alcohol  like  water  and  smokes  a  narcotic  that  would  in  a  short 
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time  make  a  nervous  wreck  of  a  more  delicate  organization.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  two  drugs  to  some  extent  might  neutralize 
each  other  but  he  does  not  try  to  neutralize  them.  He  takes  to 
one  or  the  other  indifferently  and  without  apparent  effect. '  It 
is  true  that  opium  does  much  harm  in  China;  but  the  amount 
of  harm  it  would  do  if  indulged  iu^  to  the  same  extent  by  the 
Western  man  swells  out  of  sight.  On  callous  nerves  of  this 
class  of  civilization  appeal  to  the,  abstract  or  the  metaphysical 
is  almost  useless.  He  looks  largely  to  the  practical  application 
of  what  is  offered,  and  finding.it  not  of  such  practical  qppliciition 
casts  it  aside  at  once.  His.  nearest  prototype  in  the  West 
is,  or  was,  in  our  own  America.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
type  of  individualism  which  here  has  been  a  development  and 
expansion  of  the  mental  power  not  a  concentration  into  one 
narrow  material  range.  Pure  science  has  a  stronger  foothold  in 
America  than  it  used  to  have,  but  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
almost  the  whole  object,  of  our  scientific  education  is  directed 
toward  its  practical  use.  Devotion  to  pure  science  is  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  kindly  contempt,  and  its  devotee  as  a  harmless 
crank.  Sums  are  given  to  our  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
equipment  of  laboratories  in  which  it  is  stipulated  shall  be 
taught  practical  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  engineering ;  but 
little  is  given  to  the  laboratories  devoted  to  pure  science.  The 
American  takes  this  stand,  however,  for  very  different  reasons 
than  the  Chinaman.  To  him  everything  is,  bound  up  in  mental 
development  and  fruitful  originality.  Where  that  fruitful 
originality  commands  profit  he  naturally  turns;  and  it  is  not 
contempt  for  pure  science  but  it  is  the  hunt  for  the  "  almighty 
dollar "  that  blunts  his  vision.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Europe  supplies  the  fount  of  his  pure  science  and  he 
puts  it  to  practical  application.  If  there  was  no  one  to 
furnish  the  supply  pure  science  would  be  a  source  of  the 
almighty  dollar  too,  and  would  open  a  career  to  him.  It  does  so 
in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  better  endowed  professorships,  and  in 
a  few  men  who  with  the  means  of  living  have  chosen  to  defy 
public  opinion  by  turning  to  such  pursuits  instead  of  piling  up 
more.  ,  'J'he  public  pities  them  and  it  is  fair  to  say  appreciates 
them;  which  appreciation  they  deserve,  for  small,  as  is  their 
number  they  have  held  up  honourably  the  country's  name  on 
many  a  foreign  "fenced  field"  of  science.  From  Count 
Eumford  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Joseph  Henry  and  to  Joseph 
Leidy  and  Josepli  Le  Conte,  to  whicn  a  long  list  can  be  added 
including  many,  living  names,  the  field  of  pure  science  has  found 
many  brilliant  exponents  in  America. 

The  Japanese  also  is  widely  different  from  the  Chinaman. 
His  highly  strung  temperament  is  but  little  adapted  to  the 
materialistic  philosophy  that  he  adopted.  Out  of  Chinese 
pessimism  he  developed  IJushido  which  is  anything  but  pessimistio;. 
Out  of  a  negative  creed  he  developed  a  positive  creed.  It  was 
not  a  metamorphosis  of  material  he  effected.  It  was  a  new  point 
of  view  never  suspected,  by  the  Chinaman,     He  easily  exhs^usted 
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Ills  new  material  and  stopped,  thereby  illustrating  a.  law  of 
development — that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing.  To  effect  recombination  he  had  to  reconstruct  his 
mode  of  thinking,  but  that  was  not  possible  as  there  was  no 
inkling  from  any  system  known  to  him  to  give  him  the  hint  in 
which  direction  he  was  to  find  the  clue.  The  genius  might  have 
pointed  the  way  but  the  genius  was  crushed  down  by  the  existing 
system.  It  could  reach  no  development.  It  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  Japanese  has  waked  up  into  an  age  of 
pessimism.  He  has  had  enough  of  that  iu  his  own  past  which  ia 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  distrust.  He  should  have  entered  the 
field  of  nations  when  man  felt  capable  of  anything.  When 
there  was  a  world  to  conquer  and  develop,  not  simply  methods  of 
commercial  exploiting  of  other  nations.  That  generous  age  is 
now  almost  a  myth.  We  are  at  one  .of  those  stages  ©f  the 
world's  history  where  science  discovers  new  applications  rather 
than  new  ideas.  Eadium  and  the  corpuscular  theory  of  the 
ether  are  wonderful  discoveries  on  the  lines  of  ideas  already 
developed.  But  they  have  not  altered  by  a  jot  the  linos  of 
modern  thought.  They  are  not  like  the  discovery  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  manufactures;  thereby  changing  and 
disarranging  the  whole  economic  supply  of  the  world,  multiplying 
the  capacity  of  man  a  thousand  fold  and  raising  that  very 
practical  question  of  modern  times — to  whom  shall  go  the  profit 
and  how  shall  it  be  distributed. 

"  The  Semitic  mind  and  intellect  have  appeared  as  hostile 
"  to  experimental  science  and  research  into  the  mechanical 
^'  causes  of  the  world.  In  appearance  nearer  than  Paganism 
"  to  the  rational  conception  of  the  universe,  the  theolo^  of 
"  the  nomad  Semite,  transported  into  scholastic  minds,  has 
"  been  in  reality  more  injurious  to  positive  science  than 
"  polytheism.  Paganism  persecuted  science  less  bitterly  than  the 
"  monotheistic  religions  originating  with  the  Semites.  Islam  was 
"  the  destruction  of  positive  philosophy,  which  attempted  to 
"  struggle  into  being  among  some  of  the  peoples  which  it  had 
"subjected.  Christian  theology,  with  its  Bible,  has,  for  the 
"  last  three  centuries,  been  the  worst  enemy  of  science."  Only  as 
far  as  the  dogma  of  Government  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  can  this  diotum  of  Kenan  be  applied  to  the  Japanese 
State.  From  all  such  r-estrictions  as  are  based  on  theology  the 
Japanese  have  been  substantially  free.  Indirectly,  in  restrwjtiiig 
intereourse  with  the  outside,  this  dogma  frightfully  hampered  the 
Japanese  mind,  but  had  it  been  capable  of  developing  modern 
science  or  philosophy  from  its  available  materials  it  was  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so.  Eestriction  applied  only  to  politics,  and  it  was 
exclusion  and  inclusion  in  this  relation  that  injured  Japanese 
development.  Otherwise  they  were  free  as  air  to  develop  all  the 
metaphysical  and  scientific  systems  they  pleased,  a  feat  quite 
possible  without  poaching  on  the  field  of  politics  although  not 
without  poaching  on  the  field  of  religion.  This  honourable  position 
has   always  been  maintained  by-  the.   Japanese   Government. 
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Indeed  it  Is  almost  an  eifoeption  in  this  respect  to-day,  for  most 
GovexnmeUts  restiaot  both  religious  and  political  discussions-, 
espeoiftlly  on  the  cojitjnent  pf  Europe  where  a  State  Church 
aud  the  «$x)istijig  90Qi&|  condition  ig  protected  agaii)st  th<^ 
assAults  of  nwvlcoBtents ;  not  a  very  efficient  or  yaluahle 
mesins  of  protectipn  as  repiegsiou  hag  usually  the  reverse 
eifect  of  that  intended.  The.  freest  discussion  soon  shows 
the  holes  in  an  unsound  argument,  and  any  other  course 
shows  weakness  not  strength,  The  most  marked  feature  of 
our  western  religions  is  the  asssurance  with  which  they  regard 
themselves  as  right  and  everybody  else  as  wrong.  This  could  be 
culled  the  Egotism  of  Religious,  and  as  there  have  often  been 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  it  has  led  to  disastrous  results. 
Religions  accept  the  dogma  to  the  full  that  man  is  a  gre- 
garious animal.  Straying  from  the  floek  or  the  herd  is  dan- 
gerws  and  the  limits  have  been  not  always  wisely  defined  aud 
sometimes  have  been  rashly  and  too  sharply  defined.  Dogmas 
should  never  enter  into  the  general.  Like  the  Decalogue  they 
should  stick  to  a  few  simple  axiomatic  truths.  The  other  field 
is  too  broad  for  them  and  they  are  sure  to  trip  and  fall  on  their 
nose.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a.  new  interpretation  to'  a  specific 
fact,  and  efforts  at  reconciliation  are  simply  a  false  step  and 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  ungodly.  There  is  enough  morality  and 
philosophical  truth  in  the  old  Hebrew  books  to  carry  them 
through  without  trying  to  make  it  support  a  whole  mass  of 
primitive  history,  primitive  science^  and  primitive  ethnology; 
all  the  work  of  men  who  were  abnormally  ignorant  even  fojr 
their  .  time.  The  tenth ,  chapter  of  Genesis  has  been  very 
thorpughly  thrashed  out  in  these  later  days,  What  mainly 
appears  in  this  interesting  account  of  ancient  ethnograpy  is  the 
ignorance,  radical'  prejudice,  malice,  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
writers — there  were  several — and  of  the  compilers  who  dove- 
tailed these  accounts.  The  priestly  writer,  as  he  is  usually 
called,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  has  given  us  an  old 
Accadian  myth,  but  he  has  given  it  in  a  form  which,  as  literature, 
will  live  for  ever.  The  view  point  of  God  changes  from  place  to 
place  all  through  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  final  result  is  an  ideal  of  a  just 
and  well  wishing  God  not  approached  in  any  other  sacred  books. 
Chiistianity  has  developed  it  as  a  persoianl  God  with  stronger 
anthropomorphic  traits  than  are  found  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
but  perhaps  this  is  the  more  available  and  influential  form 
in  which  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  men.  The  view  of  a  just 
God,  however,  has  had  little  real  influence  among  men.  It  Was 
not  the  God  of  the  prophets  that  entered  into  western  life.  It  was 
the  Jahweh  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jerusalem  hierarchy.  Jahweh 
had  abandoned  Wa  human  sacrifices  and  burnt  oflTerings  but  he 
remained  as  a  political  force;  a  point  of  view  thoroughly  familiar 
to  the  western  mind  and  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  give  a 
world  wide  development.  Religion  entering  into  politics  had  to 
adopt  .the  methods  of  politieg..  .  Now  to  secular  authority  the 
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end  justifies 'the  means.  There  has  always  been  a  great  oufcry 
against  Machiavelli  because  he  openly  stated  what  all  statesmen 
before  and  since  his  time  have  practiced.  Public  ethics  are 
not  private  ethics.  There  is  of  course  always  a  call  to  reconcile 
the  two.  This  reconciliation  we  owe — to  the  Church  !  Casuisfry 
reached  its  highest  development  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  centul-y,  especially  Spanish,  Casuistry  is 
simply  the  balancing  of  good  and  evil.  Nearly  all  our  actions 
are  more  or  less  mixed,  and  tainted  with  the  questionable.  The 
nice  point  with  the  Spanish  casuists  was  to  lay,  down  how  far  the 
questionable  methods  could  be  justified  by  the  unimpeachable 
desirable  results,  not  only  from  a  personal  but  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  A  regular  code  was  so  drawn  up ;  and  such  a 
code  was  very  necessary  for  -without  it  there  is  always  danger  of 
making  the  personal  end  very  large  but  the  moral  end  very 
small,  and  then  claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy  so  to  si^eak.* 
They  found  plenty  of  material  to  afibrd  them  exercise.  State 
and  Church  politics  had  long  practised  it  before  it  was  put  into 
a  formula.  The  ends  of  the  king  as  State  and  the  king  as 
person  had  become  so  confused  that  the  terms  royalty  and 
prevarication  were  practically  synonymous ;  a  notable  example 
being  found  on  English  soil.  The  king  lost  his  head  and  his  earthly 
crown  but  he  gained  a  heavenly  crown.  If  his  legs  had  been 
longer,  his  tongue  shorter,  and  his  luck  better,  he  might  have 
avoided  the  scaffold  and  the  saintship.  For  neither  of  which  it 
is  to  be  confessed  he  showed  any  marked  preference  in  life. 
The  fortunate  removal  of  latter  day  monarchs  from  the  more 
active  field  of  politics,  and  the  interposition  of  a  responsible 
minister,  has  freed  them  from  any  necessary  conpectioii  with  the 
"  casuistry  "  of  modern  statesmanship. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  man's  progress  this  entrance  of  the 
Church  into  politics  is  not  without  value.  The  early  history  of 
every  nation  is  that  of  brute  force.  Ecclesiasticism  also  by  no 
means  is  averse  to  carnal  weapons,  but  its  powers  not  being  of 
this  world  quickly  lead  it  to  appreciate  this  far  more  effective 
weapon  which  enables  it  to  act  on  men  through  control  over 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  This  soon  relegates  brute 
force  to  the  position  of  a  mere  instrument  of  mind.  There  is 
not  a  State  that  does  not  show  this  early  control  of  the  priest, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  is  owing  this  introduction  of  priestcraft 
into  State  politics.  In  time  the  secular  displaces  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  but  not  before  the  empire  of  mind  over  matter  has  been 
established.  Cunning  and  diplomacy  become  then  the  weapons 
of  layman  as  well  as  of  priest,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 

*  An  ancient  and  harmless  and  still  disputed  question  is  the 
famous  instance  cited  in  Chap.  XII,  Book  III  of  Cicero's  "  OfBces"— 
in  reference  to  the  corn  merchant  and  the  Rhodians.  Ecclesiastical 
casuistry  did  not.  always  deal  with  similarly  harmless  subjects.  -^      '• 
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never  allow  these  qualities  to  fall  into  neglect*  Brains  directing 
the  brute  force  of  the  State  have  opened  a  career  to  brains  in  the 
State.  Combining  the  two  the  secular  power  has  the  supremacy. 
Brains  are  now  the  only  source  of  power  to  the  Church  in  most 
countries,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  are  more  in  evidence  in 
countries  where  it  is  a  political  factor.  Elsewhere  the  priesthood 
can  be  charged  with  being  a  little  more  book-learned  than  their 
parishioners.  The  parson  or  the  minister  is  rarely  a  diplomat ; 
the  priest  is  often  the  real  secular  head,  in  fact  if  not  in  title,  of 
his  parish.  Under  these  conditions  qf  contest  in  the  world  there 
is  an  eager  search  everywhere  for  new  ideas,  which  simply  means 
men  capable  of  evolving  new  ideas.  This  has  put  everywhere  a 
premium  on  men  of  brains  which  wherever  found  have  long  had 
a  market  value.  Science  it  should  be  said  sometimes  makes  a 
discovery.  Her  real  sphere,  however,  is  explanation.  What  we 
hear  so  much  of  now  as  "  suggestion  " — the  starting  of  a  common 
J;hought  in  the  minds,  of  a  mass  of  men,  association  with  that 
thought  of  action  in  a  certain  direction,  an  automatism  which 
dispenses  the'great  mob  from  the  troubleof  thinking  and  brings 
them  to  the  level  therein  of  greater  minds — this  has  long  been 
appreciated  and  practiced  since  the  beginning  of  history,  perhaps 
of  time  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  Power  has  always  been  to 
the  man  able  to  make  successful  use  of  this  "  suggestion  "  oh  the 
inasses.,  There  is  not  one  in  a  hundr9d  of  us  who  d6es  any 
real  thinking.  We  take  things  at '.second  hand.  It  is  thiS 
"  suggestive  "man  which  great  ruling  organizations  are  seeking 
or  trying  to  suppress,  according  to  his  attitude  to  them.  It  "is 
admirably  instanced  in  a  phase  pf  modern  religion  which'  is 
either  hypocrisy  or  hysterics.  li;  is  hypocrisy,  where  it  seek? 
power;  calling  on  men  to  abandon  the  things  of  this  earth  and 
taking  those  eartlily  things  into  its  "own  broad  bosom  ;  claiming 
this  as  a  right  and  as  a  means  of  propaganda,  and  showing  not 

*  And  some  other  qualities  as  the  following  story  taken  from 
Holinshed's  chronicle  of  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion  shows : — "  Hereof  it 
"came  on  a  time^  whiles  the  king  sojourned  in  Erauxje-about  his  warres, 
''which  he  held  against  .king  Philip,  there  came  unto  him  a  French 
"  priest,  whose  name  was  Fulco,  who  required  the  king  in  anywise  to  put 
"from  him  three  abominable  daughters  which  he  had,  and  to  bestow 
"them  in  marriage  least  God  punished  him  for  them.  'ThOu  liest. 
"hypocrite  (said  the  king),  to  thy  verie  face;  for  all.  the  world 
"knoweth  I  have  not  one  daughter.'  'I  lie  not  (said  the  priest),  for 
"thou  hast  three  daughters  one  of  them  is  called  Pride,  the  Second 
"Covetousnesse,  and  the  third  Lecherie.'  With  that  the  king  called 
"to  him  his  lords  and  barons,  and  said  to  them,  'This  hypocrite 
"heere  hath  required  me  to  marry  awaie  my  three  daughters,  which 
"(as  he  saith)  I  cherish,  nourish,  foster,  and  ipainteine';  that  is  to  say 
"  Pride,  Covetousnesse,  and  Lecherie ;  and  now  I  have  found  out 
"necessarie  and  fit  husbands  for  them,  I  will  do  it  with  effect,  and 
"seeke  no  more  delaies.  I  therefore  bequeth  my  pride  to  the  high 
"minded  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  which  are  proud  as  Lucifer 
"  himself e ;  my  covetousnesse  I  give  unto  the  White  Monks,  otherwise 
"called  of  the  Cisteaux  Order,  for  they  covet  the  divell  and  all;  my 
"Lecherie  I  commit  to  the  prelats  of  the  church,  who  have  most 
"pleasure  and  felicitie  therein.'"    Bohn's  ed.  ; 
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exahipte  but  the  extension  of  the  aecala*  Spirit  anitmg  the  very 
body  sworn  to  its  suppression.  The  mendicant  orders  were  the 
protest  flgnlhst  this  hypocrisy  and  their  own  fall  from  gl'ttce 
simply  showed  how  little  they  understood  huttiali  Dtttuire. 
Religion  is  hysterics  where  it  is  unable  to  draW  the  line  of  the 
unknowable  ;  whel'e  it  rejects  the  cornmon  sense  expferiefice  of  its 
daily  life  to  pUt  in  practide  its  Crude  ideas  about  the  unknowable; 
with  the  usual  result  of  a  fearful  tumble  into  reality  as  Sooti  as 
the  nervous  crisis  aroused  by  some  fellow  with  a  gift  of  gab  andl 
power  of  "  suggestion  "—a  "  magnetic  speaker  *'— has  burnt  itsielf 
out  and  left  the  victim  rathef  ashamed  of  his  personal  exhibition 
of  himself.  The  first  is  eihibited  by  a  great  ^eclesiastical 
organization,  which  at  least  is  a  matter  of  cooler  thought.  The 
second  by  tlie  niggei'  camp  meeting  or  the  revival,  ol-  by  LoUrdes 
and  Loretto,  and  which  simply  act  through  nei-vous  diseharge— 
and  perform  miracles ! 

The  cool  thoughtfbl  practice  of  religion  is  extremely 
unconimon  and  truly  valuable  where  it  is  found.  There  are 
such  liitti,  and  they  are  mostly  marked  men  if  nai  meft  of  mark. 
But  we  cannot  give  the  credit  of  this  cooler  thoughtflil  feUgiofl 
io  the  ttidn  who  wrkes  an  essay  on  "  Free  Will ''  m  Wednesday 
sind  leads  a  •'  revival  '*  of  howHitg  dervlslieg  oh  Sunday. ,  Udigl6ii 
fe  tob  largely  emotional  to  be  reasonable.  Soffle  features  of 
pulpit  ffiisrepreseutation  could  also  Well  be  omitted.  •'!  am 
"miiip  very  well  pleased  With  a  country  Sunday;  and  think,  if 
"keeping  holy  the  Seventh  l>ay  were  only  a  human  Itistitution 
"  It  woukl  be  the  best  Method  that  cottld  have  beeu  thought  of 
"  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  Mankind."  No  one  Could 
take  exception  to  this  xl\  the  mouth  of  the  Spectator.  He  wrote 
witli  the  fight  of  his  time.  But  When  we  hear  the  old  Accadlau 
practice  claimed  and  vaunted  as  the  original  institution  and  gift 
of  Sebraism  to  Christianity  and  to  the  world—and  this  claim  k 
made  constantly  from  the  pujpifc  and  especially  ia  the  East-^we 
can  well  question  the  sincerity  of  him  who  makes  it.  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  is  confessedly  au  institution  of  the  Exodus. 
Originality  It  can  be  added  is  not  likely,  for  the  institution  was 
widely  established  through  western  Asia  centuries  before  the 
Exodus.  The  claim  of  original  establishment  in  the  tenth  century 
B,<J,of  an  institution  long  known  and  practised  by  highly  civilized 
peoples,  as  made  for  a  people  just  emerging  at  that  time  out  of 
barbarism  and  who  by  their  own  legendary  history  of  the  patriarchs 
had  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  Mesopotamian 
peoples,  is  not  only  improbable  but  is  inconsistent*  The  less  heard 
of  this  claim  the  better.  The  seventh  day  has  been  a  day  of  rest  fof 
more  than  six  thousand  years.  The  term  "  rest "  is  Still  a  matter  of 
dispute  and  is  interpreted  differently  in  Paris  and  in  "  Thrums.''*, 

The  great  ])heiiomena  of  nature  are  a  secondary  object  of 
interest  to  the  primitive  man  of  to-day>  and  it  is  unlikely  that 

-      *  Of .■  i)t  S&yoe— "History  of  th&  Early  Hebrews,"  p.  193  on  the 
Babylonian  Sabbath.         ■    ■ 
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ibheiy  were  an  immredliate  otiject  of  worship  fo  him  in  tlie  'paisti. 
His  stifierstiitiion  seeks  a  much  more  practical  object  than 
anyJthdng  so  far  out  of  reach  as  sum,  moon^  and  stars.  He  seeks 
sometJaii/ng  more  iammedialtely  within  reach.  And  so  the  African 
lortihe  Australian  sets  up  his  fetisli  of  stocks  and  stones,  and  if  it 
does  not  answer  his  prayers  he  chastises  it  as  unmercifully  as 
Mr.  Quilp  chastised  the  -wooden  counterfeit  of  the  unfortunate 
Kit.  But  there  is  on«  event  which  imposes  itself  on  him  at 
sSrst  hamd — death.  Th«  varying  stages  of  unconsciousnesa,  suck 
-as  dreams  or  insanity,  are  mixied  up  and  confused  in  his  mind 
with  this  longer  absence  of  all  a*  Mr.  Spencer  interprets  it. 
Keligion  necessarily  revolves  around  death ;  the  religion  of  the 
savsige  especially  does  so  &r  to  him  there  is  no  natural  death 
and  he  continues  this  world  into  a  next  and  hence  devdcips  his 
anthropomorphic  gods.  Science  and  higher  religion  of  course 
interpret  deaths  differently,  f6r  the  first  is  based  on  induotixjn 
irom  fact  whereas  the  second  is  based  on  deduction  from  theory. 
The  fiist  can  get  on'  tlie  rigirt  road.  The  second  can  only  get 
on  the  right  road  through  a  lucky^  guess  and  in  so  ftir  as  their 
ihaory  happens  to  coincide  witfc  feet.  Even  in  such  case  they 
are' as  likely  to  go  off  the  track  again  as  to  keep  on  it.  But  it 
is  noticeable  tJxat  one  of  the  reasonable  and  therefore  enduring 
features  of  the  eastern  religions  is  in  their  approach  to  the 
interpretation  of.  science ;  an  approach  on  wlucH  they  lay 
emphasis.  Thte  pantheism  i of  Biiihmauism  and  Buddhism,  with 
their  metempsychosis,  is  very  close  to  some  fundamental  laws  of 
science^  'What;  is  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  science 
does  not  pretend  to  say  but  the  latest  theory  based  on  investiga- 
tion of  thie:  ether,  almost  splitting  up  our  more  material  atoms 
into  that  universal  mysterious  factor  knowil  as  "force,"  has 
brought  the  corpuscular  theory  of  matter  and  the  theory  of 
vortices  into  very  close  proximity.  Science  expects  that  at  least 
the  various  forms  of  force — ^electricity,  magnetism,  chemism, 
gravitation-^will  be  co-ordinated,  and  dreams  that  they  may  be 
shown  to  be  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same.  The  ultimate 
problem  is  of  course  insoluble  because  man  is  limited  by  his  very 
nature,  his.  only!  means  of  contact  with  the  world  "as  Will  and 
Idea"  being  through  his  sense  perceptions.  In  spite  of  itself 
Christianity  is  feeling  this  influence  more  and  more,  and  in  its 
jnterpretation  of  divinity  is  drawing  nearer  ■and  nearer  to  the.  great 
•eastern  religions.  The  intensely  lanthropomorphic  God  of  thfe 
early  church  is  disappearing  in  the  minds  of  I'eligiou^  thinkers. 
The '  ancient  ;Bi6him,  the  geds  of  wind  and  flame,  purified  by 
niodern  thought,  are. again  comiig  forward.  There  is  one 
question  raised  in  refereilce  to  Christianity  that  is  not  without 
interest.  ■•■  It  has  been  said  that  with  its  dogma  of  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  another  world  it  has  made  cowards 
of  men,  inasmuch  as  no  man  feels  at  ease  in  his  mind  as  to 
his  chances  liereafter.  Islamism  seems  to  have  handled  the 
question  much  more  boldly  and  positively  in  promisdng  life 
eternal  to:  the  belie  Vjr.      But  thece  is  little  real  difference.    .As 
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much  fanaticism  has  been  displayed  in  Christian  as  in  Moslem 
wars;  and  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  to 
drive  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  French  king  was  seeking 
not  the  same  but  a  kindred  reward  to  that  which  was  the 
object  of  the  Assassins.  All  religion  must  make  patriotism  a 
virtue  and  hence  a  reward.  And  Christianity  preaches  the 
national  crusade  with  all  the  vigour  it  preached  the  church 
crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  this  day  Jahweh  is  a  national 
God,  just  as  he  was  a  national  God  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  and 
men  stream  into  or  out  of  his  temples,  their  banners  and  them- 
selves blessed  in  the  coming  fray  in  which  they  are  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces.  Christianity  makes  no  cowards.  It  is  the  half 
believer,  afraid  of  hell  and  afraid  it  may  exist,  with  but  little 
confidence  in  the  assurances  of  his  ghostly  counsellors  and  the 
blessing  his  cause  has  received,  that  slirinks  back  on  religious 
grounds.  There  are  not  many  of  them.  The  large  majority  in 
their  hearts  would  never  damn  the  believer  who  has  wiped  out 
by  his  state  of  beatitude  and  a  soldier's  death  for  country's  sake 
any  sins  he  may  have  committed.  The  country's  cause  is  sacred 
and  sanctifies  everything  it  touches.  Some  sects  damn  the 
majority  anyhow,  and  confine  blessedness  to  the  elect,  in  which 
case  it  makes  but  little  difference  to  the  majority;  and  it  comes 
down  to  the  plain  ground  which  is  the  real  influence  at  the 
bottom  of  all  shrinking  from  death  and  which  is  equally 
distributed  among  all  nations.  East  and  West — self  preservation. 

The  positive  quality  of  Islam — the  promise  of  future  happi- 
ness to  all  believers  who  fall  in  cause  of  God  and  the  Church — -is 
therefore  found,  more  or  less  diluted,  in  all  nations ;  but  it  is  the 
fatalism  of  the  Arab  that  makes  it  formidable.  When  it  is  God's 
will  the  Arab  will  perish  and  not  before,  and  therefore  nothing 
he  can  do  will  hasten  or  avert  the  catastrophe.  In  the  Far  East 
religions  do  not  preach  this  doctrine.  They  preach  that  man's 
lot  is  fixed  in  this  world,  that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  and 
that  it  cannot  be  avoided.  He  must  take  all  the  consequences 
of  his  position.  In  civil  as  well  as  in  military  life  be  is  a 
soldier.  This  is  the  only  form  of  fatalism  in  Japan  and  China. 
It  is  a  fatalism  due  to  government  and  not  to  religion.  It  is  the 
hopelessness  of  escape,  not  any  idea  that  their  career  is  to  be  cut 
short  at  a  certain  time  that  leads  to  their  impassive  attitude  at  a 
crisis.  Predestination  is  not  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  East. 
Divinity  is  too  impersonal  for  that.  The  Buddha  knows  all — 
past  and  present — but  Nirvana  is  no  stimulant  to  activity. 

East  and  West  we  cling  to  our  dead,  in  the  present  just  as 
in  the  past,  handing  down  old  superstitions  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  time  but  of  which  wo  have  the  prototypes  under  our  eyes 
in  the  practice  of  savage  peoples,  or  even  have  it  preserved  in  the 
historical  records  of  our  own  past.  Offerings  to  the  dead  are 
common  to  all  nations,  and  in  East  and  West  is  still  foundthe 
sense  of  sacrifice ;  modified  it  is  true,  but  we  feel  in  our  hearts 
that  our  act  in  laying  flowers  on  the  grave  at  Easter  is  pleasing 
to  the  dead,  otherwise  it  would  have  but  little  meaning  or  would 
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be  a  vain  self-seeking  to  the  eyes  of  onlookers.  The  East  makes 
its  sacrifices  to  the  dead  at  its  Easter  or  Feast  of  the  Dead  when 
the  dead  riso  and  again  visit  their  descendants,  not  to  partake 
but  to  enjoy,  the  greenness  of  their  memory  and  the  essence  of, 
the  offerings  made  to  them.  ,  Of  course  we  sraile,  even  get  angry, 
a,t  these  pi-actices  among  other  peoples  than  ourselves.  We  pity 
the  lack  of  foresight  of  the  Roman  who  made  provision  for  the 
"eternal"  care  of  tombs.  And  we  are  possessed  of  the  same 
shortness  of  vision  in  our  times  in  doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  history  teaches  us  that  such 
care  is  of  uncertain  perhaps  very  short  duration ;  that  man's 
memory  can  only  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  that  is  a 
vanishing  point  in  the  world's  history  ?  What  real  object 
is  there  in  making  any  distinction  between  a  hundred  years  and 
a  thousand  years?  As  history  which  touches  our  lives  so 
intimately  can  teach  us  little,  so  science  can  be  said  to  teach  us 
nothing.  The  geological  record  shows  us  the  vanity  of  the 
hopes  even  of  the  race,  let  alone  the  hopes  of  nations  and 
peoples.  It  goes  still  further.  It  shows  us  a  universe  in  which 
our  little  world  is  the  merest  vanishing  point,  and  teaches  us  the 
folly  of  making  that  representative  of  nothing  the  culmination 
of  everything.  The  difficulty  lies  in  our  own  brains!  The 
"  idealism "  of  philosophy  has  a  sound  basis.  We  can  only 
weave  our  own  little  world — a  purely  phenomenal  world — within 
our  own  brain.  We  cannot  step  out  of  it.  We  must  even  think 
within  the  limitations  of  words.  We  must  conceive  God  and 
the  World  within  the  terms  which  are  comprehensible  to  us. 
Comprehensible  and  hence  capable  of  expression  in  our  terms. 
A  new  thought  is  simply  a  new  combination.  The  connection 
between  two  old  thoughts  is  grasped  and  gives  rise  to  a  new 
term.  Every  label  attached  to  a  fresh  phenomenon  carries  with 
it  this  stamp  of  the  old.  It  is  another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
We  cannot  understand  the  Universe  so  we  invent  fairy  tales  to 
explain  it.  Man's  brain  is  too  limited  to  see  beyond  the  end  of 
his  nose.  Our  fate  is  written  large  in  Nature  but  we  refuse  to 
read  it. 


The  real  power  of  religion,  to-day  as  in  the  past,  lies  in 
man's  yearning  for  an  extension  of  this  personal  existence  of  his.' 
This  is  more  accentuated  as  man's  appetites  are  perhaps  more 
sharply  set  to  an  enjoyment  of  which  he  gets  so  little  in  this 
world  that  he  feels  it  must  exist  in  another  world.  He  rarely 
appreciates  that  this  thought  of  pleasure  is  the  mirage  that 
Nature  holds  up  before  his  eyes  to  keep  up  his  efforts  for  life. 
Savage  races,  whose  ideal  range  is  much  more  limited  to  the  - 
practical  affairs  of  life,  possess  less  of  the  feeling.  Their  future 
lives  are  akin  to  tlieir  earthly  lives.     These  being  often  not 
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oyerly  pleasant  they  are  willing  in  some  cases  to  put  a  limitatiou' 
on  such' period  in  the  future.  Something  of  this  primitive  idea 
is  seen  in  the  popular  idea  of  the  Greek  Hades,  where  the  ghosts 
have  anything  but  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  This  is  evidently  an 
inheritance — perhaps  somewhat  dfevelopied— from  their  primitive 
condition,  and  with  the  higher  philosophical  thought  of  the 
Universe  more  cheerful  elements  were  added  to  the  classic  hell. 
The  Elysian  fields  were  not  a-  feature  in  the  Odyssey.  Men 
therefore  felt  they  must  have  a  future  before  them  and  beyond 
this  life.  If  for  nothing  else  than  in  some  way  to  make  up 
for  its  kicks  and  cuffs  and  palpable  injustice.  '  Theoretically 
speaking  the  eastfern  religions  seek  the  annihilation  of  the 
personality  in  the  Universal  Element,  but  practically  it  is 
doubtful,  if  the  average  Buddhist  wishes  for  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  thousand  have  a  sneaking  hope  and  expectation  (perhaps 
certainty)  that  they  have  siuned  enough  in  their  present  life  to 
have  another  chance  again  in  the  world  of  illusion.*  The 
candidate  for  Buddhahood  is  indeed  one  of  the  elect.  Now  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  have  not  only  no  thought  but  no  power  of 
thought.  But  they  have  tremendous  yearnings.  The  practical 
affairs  of  life,  its  politics,  they  can  control  with  the  operations  of 
their  hands.  They  can  blunder  and  correct  those  blunders  as 
best  they  can.  But  they  have  no  such  power  over  things  purely 
of  the  brain,  and  hence  "they  turn  to  those  whom  they  think  do 
possess  that  qualification.  In  this  has  lain  the  strength  of-the 
priesthood.  Their  position  has  changed  with  time.  At'  first 
they  had  all  the  learning  and  the  mob  had  none  whatever.  The 
gap  between  master  and  man  was  wide  and  impassable.  Religion 
therefore  consisted  in  dogma  pure  and  simple.  Indeed  tliere 
was  no  reason  to  which  to  appeal.  The  spread  of  scientific  and 
seculnr  learning  to  the  layman  has  brought  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  a  wide  range  within  reach  of  the  masses.  It  does 
not  go  very  deep,  but  through  newspapers  and  magazines  it  is . 
widely  spread  especially  in  modern  times,  and  it  has  aroused  the 
inquiring  spirit.  This  new  spirit  must  be  met  in  a  new  way. 
Until  recently  this  was  not  the  case.  The  priesthood  have  been 
marked  by  their  scholasticism.  They  were  not  only  a  conserva- 
tive element;  they  sought  to  make  use  of  repression,  a  favourite 
idea  still  with  reactionary  clericalism  as  shown  by  the  programme 
laid  down  by  one  of  its  socialistic  bishops.  Bishop  Ketteler  of 
Mainz.  This,  however,  is  merely  the  programme  of  a  reactionary 
party.  The  advance  has  been  sounded  even  in  clerical  circles, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  man's  reasonable  side,  religion  is  becoming 
not  only  didactic  but  argumentative.  The  old  dialectic  of  the 
schoolmen  must  be  stretched  to  take  in  latter  day  facts,  for 
dogma  cannot  forsake  its  old  dialectic.  In  that  respect  the 
Church  is  tenaciously  conservative,  even    unchangeable.       Un-. 

*  Popular  Buddhism ;    the   metaphysics  of  Buddhism  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  individual  soul. 
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oon8eio"U8ly  i*  dbes'ohnnge,  and>  ttie  ethical'  eliemenlf  iii  sermoiis'i'S' 
becemi&g  moriS'  and  more  prominent?.  TliB  hope  of  fchfe  futupe' 
lies  i  in  me  eXteHsibn*  of  ettiios;  Science  has-  no  qitairel'  witlls 
I'teligion-  properly  spealnng.  Religion  iS'  out-  of  that  spliwe' 
•vfhicli  sinlpl5^  deals  wiUv  tli'e  cbld-  hard'  facts  of  tlie  Universe;' 
physical- and' mental,  and:  seeks  to ■  explain  tliem.  In  its  sphere 
science  is  in'  search-  of  tinith,-  and  inite  sphere  it  must  rule  and' 
dogma  must  go.  In  tHis  sphere  religion  must)  become  scientific;' 
Any  positive  statements  relatiug  thereto  mustr^bfeWell'uuder'Btood' 
to  lie  allegory;  merely  convenienti  means  of  teaching  and'  of 
memoriziBg  tfae  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the-  worlds  It 
cannot  dogmatize  in  the  field'  of  science.  It  is-sure  to  beJ&und- 
oaty  and' discovery  is  fatal  where  claim  to-  infallibility  is  made' 
and  where  such: claim  is  soon  upset  by  evidence  palpable  t&the- 
eyes'of  all  but  the  stupidest.  The  political  church  is  of  course' 
willing;  t&'  rule  through'  the  stupidest,  through  any  repressive 
fbroe  available  to  its  haHdj  but  there  is  a  spiritual' elemetlti  that 
i6>  nofeso  willing;    At  least' let  us  hope  so. 

The  true  S2iirit  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  approached^ 
has-been  indicated  by  Thoreau:  "The  language  of  excitement 
"is- at  best  picturesque  merely;  You  must' be  calm  befbre  yoti 
"can  utter  oraoles;  What  wus  the  excitement  of  the  Delphic 
"  priestess  compared  with-  the  calm  wisdom  of  Socrates  ? — or 
"whoever  it  was  that  was  wise. — Enthusiasm  is  a  superhatural 
"serenity.^'  But'  this  is  not'the  spirit iii-which  it  is  apprCaolied' 
even  in  these  days  of  supposed  scepticism  and  "  sweet' reasonable- 
ness;" The  oHly  principle  of  action  everywhere  prevalent  is 
prejudice.  There  is  not  the  slightest  wish  to  bear  the  argument' 
on  the  other  side.  Meetings  are  called  now-^a-days  to  lay  a 
certain  position  before  the  public.  The  whole  programme  is* 
carefully  arranged  for  the  most^  effective  jiresentation  of  such' 
position  and  the  necessary  "firing  of  heart  "  of  the  hearers.  Nb 
cold  water  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  presence  of  this  graduated' 
enthusiasm.  Even  a  stockholders'  meeting  must-  be  arranged. 
Any  discordant  element  is  carefully  suppressed,  or  "bounced"  if 
it  makes  itself  heard.  It  is  a  gross-  offence  to  thus  jar  the  logical 
developm«nt;of'thl©  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  public  means. 
The  old-fa'Shioned J  debating  society  in  politics- or  religion  has-- 
gone  out  of-fa-shion,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fa^tthat  we- 
rarely  read'what  does  ■  not  please  us  but  we- often  have  to  bear 
things  that  are  anythtog"  but  savoury,  Reading  is  a  matter' of  ^ 
private'  choice,  but' hearing  is  often  beyoad  our  control.  No 
religious  body  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at'  any-  other  in  this 
matter.  The  Roman  Church  takes  the  more '  positive  ground 
and  simply  forbids  certain  fields  of  discussion  to  its  lay  members. 
In  tlitose  fields  they  are  allowed 'to  hear  but  one- side — their  side. 
Many  evangelical  churches  are  no  better.  They  keep  quite  as 
rigid  a  control  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  their  members. 
There  is  a  system  of  espionage  carried  out  that  is  most  degrading 
in  its  effect ;  blunting  the  mind  by  confining  it  within  the 
narrowest  channels,  and  spreading  habits-  of  interference  with' 
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others  that  have  a  wide  reaching  effect  in  other  fields  far  more 
important  than  "  the  chapel."  A  shining  instance  is  found  in 
the  non-conformist  religious  bodies  in  Wales;  and  in  many 
small  towns  in,  America,  especially  in  the,  central  West.i  wit  is, 
impossible  for,  the  victim  to  iescaj)e  from  his  environment.  Not 
only  all  liis  religious  but  all  his  material  interests  are  bound  up 
in  his  church,  for  the  church  is  the  town.  The  same  set  of  men 
who  .guide  the  church-meeting  are  found  in.  the  town,  council 
chamber,  and  they  carry  with  them  into  the  council  the  religious 
prejudices  gained  in  the  meeting.  There  is  no  tyranny  worse  than 
such  a  small  community  for  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.,  In  the 
case  of  a  great  Church  there  is  at  least  the  far  wider  range  of 
thought  to  be  found  within  its  limits.  These -prejudiced  little 
centres  of  evangelical  thought  are,  moreover,  a  positive  danger 
to  the  community  at  large.  Nq  discussion  is  allowed  in  them 
for  they  are  as  dogmatic  as  Rome  itself.  Narrowly  local,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  occupied  with  the  daily  affairs  of 
their  lives,  they  have  but  little  time  to  deyote  to  theories  of 
government,  church  or  other  kinds.  Hence .  they  are  far  more 
ignorant  than  any  hierarchy  which  at  least  has  the  leisure  to 
devote  to  the  questions  before  it.  Supposedly  congregational  the 
real  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  surrounding  the  pastor, 
chosen  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  congregation  in  the  religious  field 
and  radiating  such  a  strong  influence  as  to  have  at  least  the 
power  to  influence  choice  of  their  successors.  The  whole  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  mixture  of  the  social  and  religious  life,  whereas 
the  latter  when  truly  earnest  requires  a  grave  and  separate 
consideration  apart  from  any  outside  influences.  There  is  no 
more  reiil  religion  in  many  of  these  little  church  organization 
meetings  than  there  is  in  a  "corn  husking  party."  Their  real 
danger,  however,  lies  in  carrying  their  religion  into  politics. 
The  world  has  learned  that  this  connection  is  dangerous  and  has 
been  at  some  trouble  of  war  and  bloodshed  to  separate  the 
two  fields.  In  this  sense  these  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
evangelical  sects  is  thoroughly  bad  and  to  be  regretted.  Religion 
has  no  place  in  the  Town  Hall. 

There  is  a  very  nice  question  here  involving  perhaps  a  little 
exercise  of  casuistry  on  all  sides.  Is  paganism  dead  yet  ?  Most 
people  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned  would  answer  ''yes  "  at 
*once;  but  the  term  is  not  here  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
being  the  worship  of  God  in  some  other  form  than  that  practised 
by  the  questioner.  To  the  West  of  course  the  East  is  pagan,  and 
it  loudly  proclaims  the  fact.  The  East  has  exactly  the  same 
feeling  as  to  the  West  and  is  too  polite  to  proclaim  it,  or  rather 
their  indifference  to  propaganda  in  any  form  appealing,  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect  gives  their  religion  a  more 
passive  tone.  Religious  propaganda  in  the  East  consists  in, 
converting  the  ruling  power.  The  people  must  follow  or  take 
the  consequences.  Paganism  is  here  taken  to  be  that  form  of 
religion  which  worships  divinity  through  visible  objects  whether 
of  Na.ture's  or  man's   manufacture,    whether  a  mountain  or  a 
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mannikih.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  the  early  Christian 
church  never  denied  the  existence  of  the  pagan  gods.  They 
attributed  their  manifestations  to  the  fallen  angels  acting  in 
these  r61es  and  deceiving  mankind.  Their  worship  was  therefore 
a  devil  worship  and  it  took  centuries  for  the  old  gods  to  be  so 
forgotten  as  to  reappear  under  new  names,  of  which  Saint 
Nicholas — Odin — is  a  familiar  instance.  This  localizing  of 
Worship  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  narrower  minds  of  the 
■mass  of  humanity.  It  was  too  strong  for  the  Christian  churcli. 
It  early  forced  on  it  the  worship  of  saints  which  in  many  cases 
simply  appropriated  the  ceremonies  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  old  heatlien  local  god.  It  early  forced  on  the  actual  worship 
of  images.  The  excuse  is  often  made  that  it  is  not  a  worship  of 
the  image,  which  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  representation  to 
enable  the  idea  to  be  more  readily  grasped  by  the  ignorant.  The 
possible  individuality  of  each  of  these  images  is  glossed  over  by 
the'  unfashionable  omnipresence  which  is  an  attribute  of  a 
divinity  whose  powers  are  not  to  be  limited  by  human  under- 
standingi  This  idea  of  representation  can  be  granted  for  the 
upper  classes  (not  always)  and  the  educated,  but  is  not  the  case 
with  the  lower  classes.  The  virtue  of  the  Bambinflkat  Rome,  or 
of  the  Virgins  of  Lourdes  and  Loretto,  lies  sti-ictlyjiu  the  image. 
Where  the  image  goes  there  lies  the  virtue  which  i^the  source  of 
appeal  and  nowhere  else.  When  the  Mother  and  Child  leave 
their  accustomed  niche  in  the  church  the  virtue  has  gone  out  of 
it  only  to  be  restored  on  their  return.  Indeed  in  the  West  we 
"cannot  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  East,  for  the  same 
symbolism,  understood  by  the  initiated,  underlies  the  frowning 
countenance  of  Emma-5,  god  of  hell,  and  the  gentle  face  of 
Jizosama,  the  god  of  children.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  peasant 
has  rather  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  if  his  gods  haunt  certain 
plaices  it  is  rather  in  the  wider  expanse  of  the  open  air  than  in 
the  confined  limits  of  a  wooden  image.  He  regards  the  latter  as 
being  capable  of  becoming  animated  at  times  by  the  descent  of 
the  god  within  it,  and  by  its  becoming  his  temporary  resting 
place.  The  phenomenon  of  "  possession  "  (hypnotism)  described 
by  Mr.  Lowell  is  based  on  this  belief.  There  is  not  that  feeling 
of  reverential  awe  of  the  image  itself  as  a  living  being  which  makes 
the  nun  handle  the  infant  Jesus  or  put  on  the  gala  robes  of  Mary 
with  such  tender  care ;  nor  is  it  that  feeling  of  respectful  terror 
of  the  peasant  toward  the  wooden  image  apart  from  any  appeal 
to  it  for  protection  or  aid.  This  possibility  of  descent,  however, 
and  the  fact  that  the  image  becomes  the  earthly  and  favourite 
means  of  representation  of  the  god  brings  him  within  measufeable 
distance  of  such  feeling.  Particularly  if  the  image  is  a  big  one, 
for  size  is  always  impressive.  The  gods  in  this  way  play  many 
a  prank  on  poor  mortals.  More  than  one  Japanese  hero  thus 
traces  his  ancestry  to  divine  descent.  The  great  Benkei,  accord- 
ing to  one  legend,  traced  his  paternity  to  a  Ny5  who  had  taken 
jadvantage  of  his  mother  rendered  unconscious  by  heavy  sleep. 
There  are  any  number  of  superstitions  rife  among  our  Protestant 
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boAies.  It  h&s  beea  'but  a  Aart  time  sinee  <;!ie  Churoh  «f 
EjOigland  oaajsed  to  enmsise  dwils ;  ih&t  tke  law  itself  so  expert 
in  ^jie , sifting  of  evidejiee,  used  (to  condemn  ,any  ugly  old  woman 
to  'the  -ducfcing  stool,  pf  ovjded  gk^  was  poor  euougk  iffld  .unhappy 
eaoiugiki  to  try  aod  :Wake  sgme  pitiable  adyjintgge  of  her  euppased 
supernatucal  powers.  The  Protestant  churches  still  believe  that 
a  just  Cfod  wall  dierange  the  operaiioa  of  natural  laws  in  respowse 
to  personal  si^ai.  They  are  not  mftiflly  associations  for  the 
spreading  of  wider  knowledge  of  a  njoral  order  m  the  Universe, 
and  to  teaeh  men  to  aooept  and  to  eadiwe  the  jneyitabl*  ehastise^ 
ment  of  the  breaeh  ,of  these  Jaws.  At  every  drought,  at  ev^ery 
pestilence,  there  is  fm-otic  appeal  to  aveft  the  disaster  the 
mitigation  of  which  lies  §trictJy  i«  njftu'p  hancjs.  Indeed  in  some 
forms  superstition  is  more  gross  in  jProtestadjtisffl  than  in  owuitries 
under  the  Roman  church.  In  this  latter  at  least  church 
discipline  cracks  the  lesh  oyer  the  head  of  the  mob.  In  the 
jothei-  they  run  wild,  maddened  by  old  superstitions  inherent  in 
their  blood,  and  totally  Unftfele  to  ti^lance  evidence  or  determine 
its  value  they  eagerly  aceept  aey  promises  to  pay  dra\yji  on  the 
Bank  of  Heavea,  often  payiug  fop. it  in  the  h^vd.pmk  of; worldly 
goqds.  Such  movemeBts  g»ve  rj^  to  Morflaonisnj  and  Zionism 
and  a  dozen  other  mi^  some  of  them  fmekly  pagan  in  the 
jiiodern  Christian  use  of  the  terra, 

We  cannot  say  tbst  hf^hf  ih  mifmlea  has  ceased  at  the 
present  day  »hen  they  receive  daily  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  greatest  church  in  Christendom,  The 
belief  among  the  educated  qlasses  has  been  badly  shaken  by 
the  extension  of  science  into  many  fields,  but  the  prevailing 
tendency  is  wherever  tljere  is  no  present  explanation  of  a 
pbenonienon  to  attribute  it  to  the  supernatural.  The  sphere 
of  the  latter  is  becoming  more  limited  but  it  still  finds 
plenty  of  room  for  action,  indeed  must  so  find  room  owing  to 
its  1  new  combinations  and  consequent,  extension  of  its  field. 
The  aghostjc  position  is  a  rare  one.  Men  like  to  take 
a  positive  stand  no  matter  on  how  slight  evjdeucfc.  The  truth 
is  that  men  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  agent  not  only 
papahle  but  willing  to  relieve  them  of  their  woes,  and  Qombatting 
for  them  those  inexorable  Jaws  of  which  fk>ro  time  to  time  they 
get  a  glimpse  and  the  sight  of  which  like  a  spectre  makes  thera 
very  unhappy.  Thus  while  they  may  not  adroit  miraculous 
action  to^duy  they  unhesitatingly  accept  it  as  good  in  some  past 
^ime.  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  tmnsfer  his  hard  cash  for 
a  title, deed  with  the  slightest  flaw  in  it ;  there  is  not  a  man  who 
would  hang  another  if  the  evidence  was  not  a  complete  chain  in 
his  mind ;  and  there  is  nat  a  historical  miracle  that  can  stand  the 
searching  requirenienta  of  modern  historical  methods,  and  these 
are  less  exacting  than  those  required  by  the  conveyajacer  or  the 
juryman.  As  for  niodern  miracles  they  belong  to  the  field  of 
nervous  patholesgy  or  of  the  presHdigitaimt,  ^nd  in  both  thfty 
have  been  succesafuHy  desU  witli.  As  Gibbon  has  pointed  out 
men  are  ready  to.  accept  tbe  miraieles  attested  by  their,  fore- 
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fathers,  altliougU  they  are  very  captious  as  to  the  capacity  as 
witnesses  of  these  same  forefathers  in  every  other  direction, 
which  clashes  with  their  later  knowledge  or  prejudices.  All 
history  is  the  action  of  strong  minds  on  the  weaker.  AVhy 
should  it  not  be  the  Case  to-day?  The  weak  minded  have 
troubles  and  perplexities  which  they  are  unable  to  solve,  and 
unwilling  to  leave  unsolved.  They  do  not  want  the  truth,  they 
want  the  agreeable.  And  this  is  often  perved  out  to  them  in' 
very  questionable  forms.  This  necessity  of  laying  down  a 
remedy  gives  a  professional  tint  to  religion.  1'here  would  be  no 
confidence  in  it  if  it  should  show  distrust  in  its  own  dogmas. 
What  it  pronounces  on  positively  it  must  stick  to,  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  careful  in  selection  of 
dognlaS;  There  is  an  unfortunate  dilemma  here.  It  must  draw 
its  materials  from  its  social  environment  and  try  and  reconcile, 
its  present  and  its  past.  ■  This  gives  rise  to  some  curious  results.; 
Take  the  average  idea  of  a  middle  class  God  as  is  found  in  that 
respectable  body  which  fills  our  churches  at  the  present  day. 
Unimpeachably  dressed  in  grey  trousers  and  frock  coat  ho: 
carefully- puts  down  his  silk  hat  as  he  reaches  the  altar,  or  rather' 
the  President's  chair  as  he  is  merely  a  presiding  elder  and. 
nothing  else.  Michael  Angelo  has  drawn  for  us  his  picture. 
To  be  sure  there  is  here  a  change  due  to  climate,  and  such  scanty 
raiment  and  of  such  colours  would  never  be  allowed  in  any 
Anglo-Saxon  conventicle.  But  the  general  lines,  the  bluffj 
hearty,  trustworthy,  keen,  shrewd  face  is  all  there — in  the 
imagination.'  This  averaging  up;  however,  is  not  without  value 
to  mens'  minds,  and  professional  guidance  within  limits  has 
always  found  favour  with  them.  'I'his  was  the  stand  of  Coleridge 
who  not  only  supported  the  idea  of  a  church  but  the  idea  of  an 
established  church.  As  he  also  wished  freedom  of  conscience 
and  discussion  the  clerics  fell  foul  of  him  on  all  his  other  points.; 
Perhaps  it  was'  a  cleric  who  obtained  for  him  his'  scanty" 
subscriptions-  to  "  The  Friend  "  with  the  comment  that  "  fifty-two 
"shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
"individual,  where  there  were  so  many  objects  of  charity  with 
"  strong  .  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent."  Thi.s' 
individual  however  shines  in  comparison  with  an  Earl  of  C — 
who  rebuked-  him  for  sending  them  at  all  but  received  (and 
retained)  the  numbers  "  probably  for  the  culinary  or  postr' 
"culinary  conveniences  of  Ms  servants." 

Human  nature  changes  very  little.  Our  present  condition 
is  simply  due  to  the  enormous  development  of  individualism  to 
which  in-  many  ways  we  owe  our  salvation  from  the  past. 
Liberalism  is  thesul^ect  of  scorn  and  hatred  to  modern  communal 
thinking  which  seeks  the  suppression  of  liberal  thought,  especially, 
the  socialist  who  points  out  its  short  comings  without  consideration 
that  the  faults  may  lie  with  the  method  and  not  with  the  system. 
"Many  men  many  minds,"  and  repressive  measures  are  not  adopted 
in  every  direction,  to-day'  as  of  old,  simply  because  we  are  able 
to  agree-on- very  little.    .Given  uniformity  the  social  penalty  for 
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revolt  wovild  be  now  as  it  was  in  former  days,  a  cutting  oiT  from 
the  community ;  and  if  not  the  actual  physical  punishment  of 
past  time  it  would  be  the  slower  one  of  death  to  a  recalcitrant 
individual  in  a  world  where  a  man  must  seek  his  kind  to  live. 
Socialism  has  real  and  sinister  meaning  when  it  turns  a  kindly 
face  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile  society  sti^l  clings  to  its 
idols,  and  society  to-day  is  middle  class.  Its  modern  god  is 
interpreted  in  terms  which  it  can  understand.  It  is  interpreted 
in  the  language  familiar  to  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons, 
and  hence  is  an  anthropomorphic  gOd  with  good  commercial 
principles.  And  better  such  a  god,  be  it  said,  than  the  hideous 
demon  of  the  past  evolved  by  superstition ;  or  the  equally  hideous 
anarchy  evolved,  by  an  ignorant  agnosticism  which  has  thrown 
aside  its  old  idols  without  the  reasonable  substitution  therefor  of 
an  advancing  ethics,  but  replaces  superstition  with  license.  Siich 
agnosticism  is  not  scientific  agnosticism  and  is  as  dangerous  in 
its  way  to  society  as  fanaticism. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  men  should  deliberately  raise  a 
structure  in  these  days  without  a  belief  in  its  usefulness  and 
hence  in  a  principle  of  truth  lying  at  the  bottom.  Therefore  an 
official  Shinto  reconstructed  in  this  nineteenth  centuiy  means  a 
belief  in  it.  The  lower  classes  frankly  believe  in  it,  and  always 
have  believed  in  it  in  its  grossest  forms.  The  ghost  to  them  is 
an  undisputed  fact,  and  the  three  days  of  the  Jimi,  a  translated 
Buddhist  festival  to  the  Japanese  mind  when  they  formally 
revisit  their  descendants,  is  a  solemn  fact.  The  matter  is  some- 
what ditlerent  with  the  educated  classes.  Their  conduct  is 
guided  by  a  moral  code — Confucianism — and  the  claim  is  entered 
for  them  that  generally  speaking,  in  matters  outside  its  purely 
practical  application,  they  are  agnostic  in  the  scientific  sense. 
This  may  be  true  for  a  few,  just  as  it  is  true  in  the  West,  but 
not  for  the  majority.  The  energy  which  forms  the  living 
personal  unit  passes  on  death  into  the  Universal  again,  but  in 
keeping  up  the  living  memory  in  the  observance  of  Shinto  by  its 
descendants  a  tendency  arises  to  confuse  the  energy  known  in  its 
living  representation  with  the  energy  found  in  Nature,  which 
is  unknown  and  unknowable  to  us.  That  energy  therefore  melts 
into  the  Universal,  but  still  maintaining  in  the  minds  of  the 
esoteric  Shintoist  a  hazy  individuality.  Any  such  ideas,  be  it 
understood,  are  entirely  foreign  to  Shinto.  They  are  simply  the 
application  of  Buddhism  to  Shinto,  and  are  put  forward  to 
explain  what  has  long  been  felt,  for  previous  to  contact  with 
western  science  no  such  thing  as  agnosticism  or  a  scientific 
position  toward  the  metaphysic  of  Nature  was  possible.  To  the 
educated  man  in  Japan,  therefore,  the  Shinto  rites  have  a 
meaning  beyond  keeping  up  an  antiquated  but  venerable  and 
national  institution,  and  beyond  a  simple  memorial  service.  It 
is  of  course  not  to  be  believed  that  they  look  at  it  in  the  light  of 
the  official  proclamations.  These  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  sense 
as  official .  buncombe  for  the  ears  of  "  the  many-headed ;"  but 
tliese  official  proclamations  also  are  capable  of  a  more  refined 
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interpretation,  for  just  as  in  the  West  our  universal  god  become^ 
on  occasions  an  intensely  national  god,  so  to  the  mind  of  the 
esoteric  Shintoist  the  Universal  Force  can  become  a  very 
national  Force.  Indeed  in  this  active  form  the  influence  of 
Christian  ideas  are  to  be  suspected  for  Buddhism  would  never 
give  it  subh  expression.  It  is  contrary  to  its  whole  philosophy 
which  is  not  active.  Buddhism  has  been  recently  stirred  up  by 
two  factors ;  disestablishment  and  Christianity.  Christianity 
has  some  advantages  in  this  contest,  given  it  by  its  aggressive 
tone,  and  especially  by  its  more  positive  position  to  the  social 
questions  of  the  day  and  to  the  position  of  women  in  the 
community.  'J  hese  are  the  great  objects  of  discussion  in  these 
days,  and  it  is  impossible  and  dangerous  for  any  religion  to 
neglect  them.  Christianity  stands  in  a  different  position  than  at 
its  first  appearance.  Its  relation  to  the  State  is  better  understood ; 
not  entirely  understood  for  there  is  still  in  influential  circles 
a  suspicion  of  its  tendencies.  It  is  disliked  for  its  avowed 
democracy.  But  its  real  separation  from  international  politics 
is  now  understood,  and  it  is  tolerated  if  not  encouraged.  Of 
course  reference  is  here  made  to  its  practice  by  the  native. 
Protestant  influence  has  made  itself  felt  here  advantageously. 
They  have  been  most  carefiil  to  avoid  any  connection  with  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  the  country  except  as  they  bear  on 
such  social  questions  as  suppression  of  prostitution,  public  care 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  such  manifestations  of  philanthrophy. 
The  Roman  propaganda  has  not  followed  the  wiser  course 
in  the  East ;  or  rather  perhaps  their  greater  political  acumen 
dictates  a  different  course  in  China  from  that  in  Japan ;  a 
matter  in  which  it  is  well  not  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  in 
reference  to  a  Church  of  such  great  experience  and  ability  in 
statecraft. 

But  what  is  needed  in  Japan  is  a  native  church,  a  cry 
which  is  being  most  strenuously  sounded.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  lie  in  the  disposition  of  funds  advanced  for  the  propaganda. 
There  is  a  certain  mercurial  element  in  the  Japanese  tempera- 
ment that  leads  to  the  fear  that  Christianity  might  take  on  a 
form  worse  than  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  the  donors  of  these 
funds.  Perhaps  their  long  training  under  a  dogmatic  Govern- 
ment and  the  firm-knit  organization  introduced  by  the  foreign 
churches  might  hold  together  the  Japanese  on  religious  questions,' 
but  it  has  not  been  the  case  in  their  previous  history.  S'fenta] 
speculation  has  been  very  diffuse  and  has  never  sharply 
differentiated  its  material.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  Christianity, 
as  with  Buddhism,  if  left  to  Japanese  hands  would  be  split  into 
scores  of  small  and  ineffective  bodies;  and  with  their  use  of 
for  metaphysics,  so  nurtured  by  centuries  of  Buddhism,  there 
would  arise  a  number  of  heresies  only  rivalled  by  and  probably 
a  repetition  of  those  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  is  quite  usual  to  deny  the 
metaphysical  turn  of  the  Japanese  mind.  But  in  such  case  it 
is   necessary   to   deny   any    metaphysic  to    Buddhigm,    which 
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liardly  seems  reasonable.  1'he  Japanese  are  cisrtain  tO  modify 
Cliristianity.  In  the  best  hands  they  are  likely  to  make  its 
ethics  wider,  and  to  diminish  its  excessive  aggressiveness. 
Indeed  the  Japanese,  from  their  independent  standpoint  as  to 
old  controversies,  may  give  us  a  type  of  a  truly  ethical  ;religion. 
They  are  not  likely  to  give  us  a  philosophy.  It  is  the  mathe- 
itiatical  tendency  that  gives  the  sharp  outline  needed  for  a 
scientific  philosophy,  and  in  which  Buddhism  is  so  fatally 
defective.  This  is  a  western  endowment.  It  is  shown  in  the 
Siipi-emacy  of  dialectic  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and .  in  the 
advance  of  mathematics  and  the  application  of  its  methods  to 
the  sharply  balanced  reasoning  of  modern  western  philosophy. 
As  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  it  is  at  least  doubtful.  There  is  so  little  difference 
in  the  ethics  of  the  two  creeds,  and  the  hold  of  the  former  is  so 
strong  on  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  effective  results  can  be  obtained  by  Christianity.  If 
Buddhism  changes  its  attitude  and  takes  a  more  positive  stand 
to  the  social  questions  of  the  day  they  seem  to  have  the  game  iii 
their  hands.  And  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction  and 
toward  a  stronger  combined  movement  among  their  churches 
which  as  at  present  constituted  can  be  described  as  strictly 
congregational  in  their  Government.  Their  drawback  is  their 
wealth  and  real  power,  wliich  makes  them  indifferent  or  sceptical 
as  to  results  of  the  attack  upon  them  and  the  necessity  to  meet  it 
by  a  change  of  front. 

It  can  well  be  asked  as  to  Christianity,  why  its  ethical 
element  is  not  made  more  prominent  ?  Where  there  is  belief 
there  is  a  deliberate  closing  of  the  eyes  or  a  very  lame  "  inter- 
i:)retation  "  of  certain  legendary  portions  of  the  Bible  which  give 
grave  offence  to  our  more  advanced  morals.  To  take  some  of 
the  milder  instances:  the  story  of  Elishah  and  the  children  who 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bears  for  mocking  at  him,  or  of  Jacob's 
exceedingly  shady  financial  methods.  It  would  seem  better  to 
treat  these  tales  in  the  light  of  glosses  of  a  purer  text  and  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  an  undeveloped  people.  Certainly  no 
effort  to  make  them  part  of  the  ethical  code  or  to  explain  them 
in  any  other  manner  .could  to-day  find  favour  with  an  intelligent 
people.  At  all  events  not  in  Japan.  Again,  much  stress  could 
be  laid  on  that  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity — "  Honour 
"  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
"  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  On  the  contrary 
there  is  a  tendency  to  give  it  another  emphasis  in  depreciating 
it  in  reference  to  one's  duty  to  God.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  they  are  not  opposing  principles.  But  perhaps  where 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  convert  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
family  it  is  felt  necessary  to  finesse  a  little  on  this  point. 
Casuistical  treatment  is,  however,  not  always  readily  grasped 
by  the  ignorant,  and  an  impression  certainly  exists  among 
the  lower  class  Japanese  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  filial 
obligations.  , ; 
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The  qtiestion  can  weli  be  asked,  what  have  Japanese 
gathered  of  a  permanent  and  valuable  nature  from  these  religions 
of  theirs — especially  this  old  and  primitive  Sliinto?  Tlie 
answer  is. — their  character;  and  one  might  ulmpst  add — their 
civilization;  for  the  reJigious,  the  ethical,  and  the  secular  so 
react  on  each  other  as  to  malce  the  three  almost  inseparable  in 
man's  actions- and  in  his  institutions.  The  purely  ceremonial 
chardcter  of  Shinto,  the  great  stress  it  laid  on  the  importance  of 
detail,  the  care  taken  to  cover  every  possible  gesture  or  position 
of  its  oniciating  priests,  leaving  nothing  even  mechanical  to  the 
individual  volition,  was  the  basis  in  Japanese  development  of  aii 
etiquette  carried  to  an  elaboration  of  detail  unequalled  even  in 
Chinese  life.  Their  outer  forfns  indeed  the  Japanese  borrowed 
from  China  but  their  application  was  strictly  national.  China 
seems  here  to  present  a  different  phase  of  the  same  thought.  Its 
system  of  ceremony  also  had  its  origin  in  military  nece.ssity  but 
in  time  it  took  a  different  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  a 
reasonable  position  based  on  its  national  philosophy.  A  China- 
man would  explain  some  trifling  detail  of  ceremony  on  sucli 
grounds.  Not  so  in  Japan.  Its  ceremonial  even  when  borrowed 
from  China  maintained  its  old  arbitrary  military  basis.  ■  For 
fourteen  hundred  years  there  was  not  the  slightest  effort  made  to 
give  any  reasonable  explanation  of  Shinto  ceremonial  beyond  the 
fact  of  its  necessity  or  its  antiquity.  Ceremonial  borrowed  from 
China  was  frankly  accepted  as  a  borrowed  institution.  It  passed 
into  the  military  system  perpetuated  by  the  old  Shinto.  Tliis 
was  also  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  moral  system.  Confucianism 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  military  ethical  code,  and  the  product 
of  the  Japanese  military  mind  was  bushido,  a  fine  ethical  code 
necessarily'  limited  in  its  range.  Confucian  morality  was 
capable  of  a  wider  extension  than  the  Japanese  bushi  (or  kniglit) 
could  give  to  it.  Over  the  sphere  of  their  law  Shinto  lias  held 
the  same  grasp.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  legal  code  found  in 
the  rituals  is  essentially  non-moral.  It  relates  to  ceremonial 
only,  and  purification  is  obtained  by  ceremonial  only  and  not  by 
any  moral  regeneration.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that  the 
Japanese  of  olden  time  were  an  immoral  people.  No  people 
could  80  exist  and  prosper)  for  our  moral  laws  are  nothing  but  a 
translation  of  certain  natural  laws  into  a  category  fitting  tlie 
human  understanding  to  easily  grasp  their  meaning  and  extent. 
But  they  were  a  non-moral  people.  The  moral  law  as  they 
grasped  it  was  at  once  transferred  to  forms  of  ceremonial.  It 
never  was  allowed  to  become  ethical.  This  condition  was  much 
modified  as  time  passed ;  but  entirely  by  outside  influence. 
Japan  imported  its  morals'  from  China  and  its  metaphysics  from 
India,  but  Shinto  moulds  them  both. 

Everywhere  there  has  been  seen  .the  struggle  between  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Eome  evolved  its 
praetor's  court,  and  the  modern  world  its  equity  court,  to  meet 
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the  necessity  of  reconciling  th^"  clash  between  jurisprudence  and 
ethics.  Japan  has  never  reached  this  solution  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  equitable  procedure  is  not  one  of  the 
mitigating  features  of  the  Japanese  legal  code.  Equity  did  find 
expression  in  the  practice  of  the  old  Japanese  courts — more  so 
than  it  does  to-day  under  the  imported  western  codes — but  this 
was  owing  to  the  personal  equation  of  the  magistrate  who  took 
license  directly  against  the  law.  It  was  a  species  of  casuistry 
rather  tlian  equity  that  interpreted  old  customs  in  these  courts. 
Some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Wigmore  in  his  notes  on  "  The 
Law  of  Old  Japan  "*  are  most  ingenious  exhibitions  of  such 
cauistry,  as  shown  by  the  effort  made  by  men  educated  in  the 
higher  ethics  of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  and  to  whom  this 
old  levitical  code  was  intolerable,  based  as  it  was  on  the  unbend- 
ing lines  of  the  native  temperament  nurtured  by  its  ancient  but 
unforgotten  religion.  Emphasizing  custom  as  it  does  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  limitation  placed  on  thought  in  more 
material  directions  of  development  is  severe  and  watchful. 
Where  every  innovation  must  malie  its  way,  not  only  against 
opposition,  but  can  only  obtain  a  foothold  by  adaptability  in 
some  form  to  the  existing  code,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  such 
adaptation  would  be  slow  and  the  range  would  be  limited. 
Much  would  be  rejected.  There  are  but  two  instances  in 
Japanese  history.  The  adoption  of  the  Chinese  system  in 
government  was  readily  adapted  as  it  was  simply  a  form  of  the 
existing  Japanese  system,  only  it  had  been  brought  to  a  high 
finish  by  a  civilized  people.  It  made  no  radical  change  in  the 
existing  Government.  It  sought  converts  only  in  the  ruling 
class,  and  after  having  been  a  subject  of  investigation  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  took  another  fifty  years  before  it  became 
comfortably  adjusted  as  the  law  of  the  laud.  Buddhism  took  a 
far  longer  time.  The  radical  extension  which  it  involved  in  the 
native  way  of  thinking  made  its  popularization  difficult.  The 
Japanese  had  to  learn  to  handle  metaphysics  from  the  ground 
up,  and  this  is  no  easy  task.  They  are  not  as  a  race  fond  of 
metaphysics.  Their  turn  of  mind  is  essentially  practical,  hence 
Confucianism  is  so  strong  among  them.  This  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  this  undercurrent  of  formalism — crystallized  custom 
running  all  through  the  national  character.  But  there  are 
fields  of  discussion  outside  of  the  daily  alfairs  of  life  and  the 
relations  it  calls  for,  and  the  Japanese  are  the  reverse  of 
mathematical ;  hence  as  they  must  use  metaphysic  they  turn 
from  the  more  sharply  defined  mathematical  treatment  given  to 
it  in  the  West  to  the  more  vague  and  diffiise  methods  of  Eastern 
philosophy.  They  present  a  curious  anomaly  in  this  respect. 
It  is  an  active  mind  absorbing  all  the  material  offered  to  it.  It 
does  not  rest  satisfied  with  formula  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Chinese.  In  a  sense  of  exactness  the  Chinese  mind  also  is  very 
different  from  the  Indian.    But  the  Chinaman  is  not  intellectually 

*  Vol.  XX  Supplements,    Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
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restless.  He  has  been  satisiied  with  his  results  and  wishes  to 
examine  no  substitute  for  these  results.  With  the  present  day 
Cliiuaniau  "  the  best "  and  "  good  enough "  are  synonymous. 
The  Japanese  has  this  same  limitation  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
•  formula,  but  he  is  ready  to  examine  everything  new.  This  very 
thirst  for  the  new  makes  the  ill  defined  methods  of  eastern 
philosophy  congenial  to  him.  The  sharp  exactness  of  the 
western  mind  seems  to  him  to  limit  the  subject,  for  his  formulaj 
have  never  tried  to  deal  with  anything  but  those  simple  relations 
between  men  in  their  everyday  life.  To  the  dreamy  metaphysics 
of. Indian, philosophy  the  unknowable  is  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  to  the  western  mind,  which  with  its  far  greater  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  man  .  can  place  limits  to  the 
knowable  and  can. define  many  of  the  phenomena  of  eastern 
religion  in  terms  of  neuro-pathology.  The  Japanese  is  far  more 
akin  to  the  West  than  to  tl)e  East  in  this  respect  as  far  as  his 
mental  equipment  is  involved  but  centuries  of  training  have 
been  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  merely  involves  a  correction  of 
method.*  This  strong  undercurrent  of  native  conservatism 
preserved  in  Shinto  of  course  makes  itself  felt  in  Japanese 
a3sthetics.  And  if  Japanese  art  owes  its  steady  balance,  its 
avoidance  of  all  extremes,  and  its  simplicity,  to  this  old  ShintS 
which  shows  all  these  qualities  in  its  rituals,  its  architecture,  and 
its  ceremonial,  it  owes  a  very  heavy  debt.  And  it  is  to  be 
suspected  that  it  does  owe  this  debt,  for  this  simplicity  united  to 
perfect  taste  and  finish  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  in 
every  department  of  life,  of  which  their  ancient  religion  can  be 
siiid  to  be  the  general  expression.  Much  of  Japanese  detail  is 
implied  in  the  perfect  finish  given  to  expression  whether  in  a 
Japanese  picture  or  a  poem.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  that 
undefined  spirit  so  common  to  Buddhism.  This  has  added  to 
the  common  stock  its  many  beautiful  conceptions  both  in  art  and 
literature,  but  it  is  the  old  practical  spirit  inherent  in  their 
native  Shinto  that  has  giiided  the  Japanese  in  their  treatment ; 
except  as  to  religious  subjects  where  they  have  often  followed 
conventional  lines.  But  where  the  old  spirit  comes  out  strongest 
is  in  their  exclusiveness.  Their  -gods  are  national  gods.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  wish  to  make  them   anything  else,  or  to 

*  This  attitude  of  the  mind  of  Japan  toward  science  is  perhaps 
illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the  Okina  Mondo  of  Kyuso.  The 
translation  is  taken  from  the  lucid  paper  by  Doctor  George  W.  Knox. 
(Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  XX.)  The  writer  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  bracketing  some  necessary  explanations  in  the  absence 
of  Doctor  Knox's  exegesis.  "True  learning  is  disregard  of  self, 
"obedience  to  the  'Way'  [filial  obedience]  and  the  observance  of  the 
"five  relations.  Its  eye  ball  is  humility.  Wide  learning  applies  all 
"this  to  the  heart.  False  learning  [corresponding  to  our  modern 
"science]  desires  the  honour  of  wide  learning,  envies  those  who 
"  excel,  wishes  only  for  fame,  and  makes  pride  its  eye  ball.  It  has 
"nothing  to  do  with  obedience  and  the  more  one  has  the  worse  he  is. 
"  Let  us  beware  lest  we  tread  the  evil  way  leading  down  to  the  brutes 
"and  the  dominion  of  the  devils.  False  learning  fosters  this  pride 
"  and  never  thinks  of  casting  it  away." 
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impose  them  on  other  peoples.  Perhaps  this  has  been  just  as 
well  for  the  neighbouring,  peoples  of  Asia.  If  the  Japanese  had 
been  pressed  for  room  in  the  ancient  days  theiy  would  probably 
have  in  their  turn  become  a  conquering  people.  But  if  their 
gods  had  been  gods  calling  for  a  national  propaganda  of  the 
faith  this  hardy  and  -warrior  race  might  anyhow  have  entered  on 
this  career.  As  it  was,  those  gods  and  the  soil  of  Japan  were 
sacred,  and  the  religious  spirit  was  roused  against  any  aggression 
from  the  outside  even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  aggression  on  outsiders. 
Shinto  and  the  Japanese  have  therefore  reacted  in  the  sense  of 
an  intense  racialism.  To  Chinese  morals  and  Indian  metaphysics 
is  only  to  be  added  the  aesthetics  and  peculiar  cast  given  to 
philosophy  by  Buddhism.  These  elements  widen  but  do  not 
chainge  the  basis  of  Japanese  character  and  civilization.  It  is 
not  often  that  nations  so  develop  their  earlier  superstitions.  As 
a. rule  some  higher  form  is  imported  or  is  imposed  on  a  people. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  consistently  developed  their 
earlier  religious  code  which  to-day  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  national 
life.  Any  social  religious  ideal  is  the  epitome  of  its' best.  The 
Sdcial  religious  ideal  of  Shinto  represents  an  intense,  racialism,  a 
fondness. for  detail  and  ceremony,  a  highly  developed  symbolism, 
therefore  an  indirectness  which  is  carried  out  in  most  of  tlie 
relations  of  Japanese  life  where  plain  '  yes  '  and  '  no '  form  no 
part  even  of  the  language.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  its  having 
no  ethical  side,  and  to  its  gross  supernaturalism  on  the  exoteric 
•side,  we  can  give  Shinto  but  little  standing  as  a  religioa;  but  it 
has  added  a  strengthi  and  a  sturdiiiess  to  the  stock,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  East.  In  this  sense  the  Japanese;  owe  it  a 
great  debt  contracted  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a  great  part  of  their 
capital  in  the  future.     To  Shinto  is  due  Japanese  virility. 

When  primitive  man  for  the  first  time  rounded  some  stick 
or  stone,  instead  of  using  it  just  as  he  picked  it  up  from  the 
ground,  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  idea  of  a  creative  power.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  had  it  before  for  man's  mind  works  on 
the  material  presented  to  it.  A  proved  creator,  however,  the 
question  was  bound  to  arise ; — "  Who  made  these  other  things 
"arouijd  me,  and  who  made  me?"  This  question  he  has  tried 
to  answer  in  many  ways  in  the  world's  history.  All  his.  answers 
have  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
.discord  created.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  primitive  man  left 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Existing  savage  races  are  the  reverse 
of  primitive,  for  their  customs,  especially  their  marriage  customs 
which  practically  govern  their  communities  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  a  complexity  that  is  confusing  even  to  the  western  mind. 
With  the  lowest  of  them  their  gods  are  usually  traceable  to  a 
distinct  hero  worship  or  to  an  aetiological  myth.  One  striking 
feature  is  their  kinship  to  the  animal  world.  And  this  is  not  a 
kinship  of  superiority,  for  the  average  savage  regards  the  brute 
as  more  cunning  and  able  than  himself.  Totemism  which 
emphasizes  this  importance  of.the  animal  kingdom^probably  at 
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first  the  names  were  given  from  ;^eculiarities  of  the  fauna  op 
flora  among  which  a  tribe  dwelt,  even  were  malicious  nicknames, 
and  later  were  connected  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
food  supply— this  totemism  never  was  a  religion,  but  it  has  the 
p&sSibilities  of  developing  a  religion  as  can  be  traced  among  the 
Australian  tribes.^  But  if  man  has  been  almost  necessitated  to 
develop  a  supernatural  it  is  still  more  astonishing  to  find  even 
among  such  a  low  grade  of  savages  as  the  Haida  and  Thlinket  of 
western  America  and  the  Arunta  of  Australia  a  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  the  soul  or  world  matter,  curiously  akin  to  the 
spiritual  metempsychosis  of  highly  developed  religions,  which  in 
its  turn  is  not  unrelated  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  explanation  of 
the  Universe  by  a  primal  force  or  energy.  The  Arunta  is  by  no 
means  the  most  primitive  of  the  Australian  tribes,  and,  as  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  points  out,*  he  has  developed  a  true  philosophy, 
He  believes  in  differing  totem  souls  dwelling  in  diflJerent  localities. 
He  has  not  grasped  the  somewhat  cardinal  fact  that  children  are 
the  result  of  copulation  between  man  and  woman,  but  thinks 
that  one  of  these  soul  totems  enters  the  woman's  womb  much  at 
its  own  will.  He  has  just  gotten  beyond  the  stage  of  our 
younger  children  who  are  led  to  believe  that  the  newcomer  wa^ 
found  in  a  cabbage  head  or  some  equally  extraordinary  place, 
The  Arunta  can  appreciate  the  visible  signs  of  pregnancy  and 
delivery,  however,  and  to  him  the  locality  in  which  conception 
took  place,  fixes  the  toteip  of  the  child  lo  be  born,  a  practice 
which  has  utterly  disrupted  the  usual  exogapous  practice 
<;ommon  in;  the  other  Australian  tribes  and  which  forbids 
jiiarriage.  between  man  and  woman  of  the  same  totem  within  o^ 

*  Totemishi  does  not  involve  the  reasonable  definition  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  (Social  Evolution)  that  the  ultimate  element  oif 
religion  is  the  ultra-rational.  Whatever  element  of  the  supernatural 
IB  found  in  savage  religions  is  simply  an  enla.rgement  of  the  powers 
known  to  the  savage  in  his  environment.  This  he  cannot  get  beyond. 
Totemism,  however,  often  makes  no  such  enlargement  at  all.  What 
the  savage  cannot  understand  is  death.  To  kill  or  injure  the  totem 
means  to  make  an  enemy  and  an  enemy  he  dreads  and  misunder-' 
stands.  Any  religious  element  In  connection  with  totemism  seems 
rather  to  be  a  later  development  as  man  rises  to  seek  an  explanation; 
The  whole  subject  is  confessedly  confused  and  obscure.  A  thorough 
discussion  ia  found  in  Mr.  Lang's^ — "Social  Origins."  Connectioi) 
between  the  totem  and  ancestor  observance  (not  worship  although  its 
passage  into  such  is  plainly  natural)  is  indicated  in  the  results  of 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  (Of.  "  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia" 
pp.  145,  174-176,  Chapters  on  "Ceremonies  of  the  Wollunquna  Totem" 
and  "Beings  with  Supernatural  Powers."  A  list  of  animal  ancestors 
treated  as  totems  is  given  p.  327).  The  religion  of  these  Central 
Australian  tribes — if  it  can  be  called  such — can  be  defined  as  ancestor 
observance.  The  Arunta  ideas  of  different  souls,  or  stages  of  a  soul — 
the  Ulthana,  Arumburinga,  and  Iruntarina — are  very  crude  but  recall 
the  Egyptian  ideas  on  the  subject.  (Cf.  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia  pp.  124,  125,  285,  514,  515).  They  find  no  evidence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  among  the  Arunta.  (Northern  Tribes  p.  497)  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  being  Atnuta  among  the  Kaitish  (p.  498-509). 
Baibai.and  Daromulun  are  not  known  to  the  central  tribes. 
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■without  the  tribe.  But  the  4mpoftant.  point  to  us  is  that  this 
soul  material  of  the  Ariuita  is  limited.  If  the  soul  material  leaves 
the  man  he  dies  and  the  soul  totem  seeks  in;  its  turn  another, 
habitat.  ;The  Arunta has  not  bunched  these  indiyidualsoul  totems 
into  a  universal  soul,  but  he  seems  to  be.  on  the  road  to  a  sort  of 
Buddhism. 

,  .  For, the  masses  religion  , must  be  symbolised.  The  great 
builc  of  humanity  in  our  civilized  nations  is  not  vei-y  difierent 
frpin  the  Arunta. '  It  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  their  knowledge 
6f  the  physical  world  is  much  wider:  -The  Arunta  sees  the 
superjiatural,  ghosts.-'in  everything.  _  They  do  not;  that  is,  some 
do  hot.  But  tliey  have  neitherthe  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
sit  down  and  thoi-oughly  examine  the  ground  of  their  beliefs. 
Ill  all  departments  of  thought  we  must  take'  things  on  trust. 
Such  and  such  a  roan  has  made  a  stuolj  of  a  matter.'  He  ought 
to  know.  And  they  accept  his  judgment.  It  is  the  only 
possible  way.  Its  correction  lies  in  the  free  and  open  discussion 
between  experts.  Here  the  general  mass  has  a  reasonable 
choice.  They  dp  hot  always  make  the 'most  reasonable  choice, 
but  in  tiitie  the  truth- comes  to  the  top  again.  In- the  present 
fetage'df  the  world  religion,  apart  from  etbies,'seemsan  absolutely 
necessary  factor;  It  is  the  vehicle,  the  formula,  through  which 
ethics  finds-  much  of  itS  present  application.  -  Strip  ethics  of  the 
sanction  of  religion  and'  the-' common  mind  would  soon  turn  to 
license.  It  is' tod  riear  the  savage  to  understand  any  restraint 
short  of  the  physical 'fqrce  exercised  by  its  superstition.-  Whether 
it  will  .ever  be  in  'any  more  hopefal  pdsitioii'' i§  at  the  present 
outlook  too  distant  and  too  umierta-in  to  'take  into  serious 
eOnsiderStion-i  *  ^Such  a  savage  is  not  able  to  see  the  slow, 
iiievitable,  and^Tniex6I-able  action  of  moral  law  in'the  IJntveKe. 
He  is  unable  to  see  the  penalty  ,  of  its  violation.  It  must  be 
symbolically  impressed  on  him  by  fear  of  possible  immediate 
consequences;  or  rape,  murder,  robbery,  and  all  kinds  of  violence 
>flfould  reign  supreme.  This  does  not  necessitate  any  -violation  of 
Truth.  Landor  in  his  "Imaginary  Conversations"  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  Lucian  this  striking  sentence  :— 
"  Surely  we  ought  to  remove  an  error  the  instant  we  detect  it, 
"  although  it  may  be  out  of  our  competence  to  state  and  establish 
"  what  is  right.  A  lie  should  be  exposed  as  soon  as  born ;  we 
"  are  riot  to  wait  until  a  healthier  child  is  begotten."  But  the 
mass  of  humanity  are  unable  to  understand  that  naked  "  Truth  " 
the  English  philosopher  has  so  beautifully  described.*  It  must 
be  presented  to  them  with  more  or  less  clothes  on.  The  essential 
point  is  to  see  that  the  symbolism  involves  and  does  not  disguise 
the  truth;  for  in  this  latter  case  it  would  lead  in  the  Wrong 
direction,  to  the  lie.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  tearing  down. 
The  inherent  demand  for  the  short-hand  representation  of  the 
grain  of  truth  behind  the  mass  of  symbolism  quickly  supplies  a 

*  This  famous  allegory  is  in  the  dialogiie  between  Marcus  TuUius 
ond  Quinotus  Cieero.  "Imaginary  Conversations"  'Vol,  I,  p,  411^ 
Awerican  Ed.     (Roberts  Brothers,  Bostoni)  of  Lander's  'Works. 
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substitiite, ,  and  where  ipiquiry  has  been  freer  this  substitute  is 
found  on  more  advanced  ground ;  this  too  to  go  in  its  turn  before 
advancing  JiuQiWledgQ-  ;  With  ;  the  religion  of  the  future-  it  is 
necessary  fpf  . it  to  bet  understood, i  that  its  symbols  are  mere 
Sjtmbols  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge.  If  the  masses  know 
that  there  :is  an  .esoteric  religion  behind  this  symbolism,  curiosity 
will  lea4  ap  ijjcr^^sing  liurnber  to  tnake  an  effi)rt  to  understand 
wha,t  is  this  espjterio  religion.. ,  The  wide  extension  of  modern 
science  is  distinctly  due  to  this  inquiring  spirit  aroused  in  the 
masses  and  leading  many  to  yiore  detailed  inquiry  into  its 
various  branches.  The  new  religion  can  then  widen  its  ethiciil 
grounds,  and  the  advance  will  be  more  general  all  along  the  line^ 
It  is  harjdly  necessary  to  say  that  the  social  religious  ideal  will 
be  raised  higher  by  this  extensioi) .  of  ethics  into  its  field.  Just 
as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  dogma  .having  nothing  to 
gain,  being  unable  by  its  very  nature  to  make  a  step  in  advance, 
has  consistently  opposed  and  raised  the  masses  against  any  such 
invasion  of  its  field.  But  with  advancing  means  of  learning  the 
truth,  it  does  seem  necessary  to  graft  religion  on  to  philosophy, 
or  else  palpable  falsehood  will  strip  it  of  its  influence  and  the 
mass  of  mankind,  half  savage  as  they  are,  without  any  guide 
will  fall  into  license.  Philosophy  is  a  strong  tree  and  can  stand 
the  graft;  which,  however,  must  always  be  so  evident  that  it  can 
be  cut  off"  if  it  threatens  the  vitality  of  the  parent  stock.  The 
community  can  then  be  left  to  pluck  fruit  pleasing  to  its  palate. 

There  is  a  genuine  battle  of  life  which  cannot  be  met  simply 
by  material  means.  As  St.  Simon  tells  us,  man  needs  an  inner 
guide.  And  he  has  found  this  in  different  ways.  We  have  at 
least  two  shining  examples  applicable  to  our  modern  world  and 
which  takes  them  much  to  heart.  To  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  it  was  man's  mission  to  face  the  burdens  of  this  life 
without  shrinking  and  without  hope  of  reward,  and  with  full 
control  over  self.  "To  carry  on  the  work  without  noise  or 
display,  and  in  this  tempestuous  ocean  to  keep  ever  near  the 
shore."  To  the  Roman  Stoic  Fortune's  gifts  were  but  loans,  and 
when  they  were  taken  away  thanks  were  due  for  the  use  had  of 
them.  Complaint  over  their  loss  simply  showed  ignorance  of 
their  nature.  This  stern  old  philosophy  did  not  find  the  world  a 
playground,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  consolation. 
It  is  because  we  of  the  modern  world  have  an  entirely  false 
conception  of  it  that  we  find  our  lot  so  hard  and  hence  make  our 
complaint  so  loud.  We  are  not  to  seek  to  make  the  world  a 
happy  place.  This  is  simply  illusion.  We  can  make  it  more 
tolerable.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  sought  this  by  a  method 
different  from  the  Roman  Emperor.  They  were  men  of  kindred 
experience,  if  not  of  kindred  thought.  Aquinas  was.  essentially 
a  mystic.  He  had  full  comprehension  and  sympathy  with  all 
the  pain  and  trouble  in  the  world.  He  descended  into  the  arena 
of  public  life  where  he  figures  as  politician  and  controversialist 
in  combatting  its  evils.  But  the  remedy  he  finds  is  seclusion, 
flight  from  this  strife  of  the  world.     His  own  appearances  from 
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the  retirement  of  his  monk's  cell  were  to  combat  the  worldly 
spirit,  to  advocate  and  extend  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
contempt  for  its  struggles.  But  this  is  hardly  the  way  in  whicb 
to  meet  world  questions.  The  world  is  to  be  lived  in  and  fought 
for;  as  much  to-day  as  in  Saint  Thomas'  time.  If  all  the 
intellects  that  appreciate  its  illusions  and  its  shortcomings  are  to 
withdraw  from  it  this  is  simply  to  withdraw  so  much  available 
force  from  the  elements  that  are  combatting  eviJ.  The  world  is 
not  to  be  left  to  ballot  box  stuffers,  plunderers  and  robbei-s  of  tire 
widow  and  orphan,  "grafters"  and  manipulators  of  "inflooence"; 
all  in  search  of  but  one  thing — boodle  and  the  powei*  it  brings, 
The  strenuous  life  has  been  widely  preached  of  late,  and  it  has  its 
justification  in  these  times  of  universal  selfishness.  Andtofifleet 
this  selfishness  we  must  turn  to  the  example  of  the  Emperor,  not 
to  that  of  the  Saint. 


VI. 

PEOPLE  AT  WORK. 

"You  present  to  me  a  oomplioatfid  picture  of  artifi- 
"  oial  life  and  require  me  to  admire  it.  Seas  covered 
"with  vessels;  every  one  of  which  contains  two  or 
"  three  tyrants,  and  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  slaves, 
"  ignorant,  gross,  perverted,  and  active  only  in  mis- 
"  chief.  Ports  resounding  with  life :  in  other  words, 
"with  noise  and  drunkenness,  the  mingled  ' diii  of 
"  aviwioe,  intemperance,  and  prostitution.    Pi'ofound 

"researches,  scientific  inventions:  to  what  end?  

"  To  multiply  factitious  desires,  to  stimulate  depraved 
"  appetites,  to  invent  unnatural  wants,  to  heap  up 
"  incense  on  the  shrine  of  luxury,  and  to  acciimulate 
"  expedients  of  selfish  and  ruinous  profusion."-^ 
Headlong  Hall.  > 

Up  to  within  comparatively  receut  times  the  valiie  of  paper 
eonstitutions  and  ideal  schemes  of  every  kind  had  been  pretty 
well  discounted  by  modern  publici.sts.  It  was  generally  recognized 
that  human  society  was  a  growth  much  like  any  other  growth  in 
iiature,  every  stage  in  which  implied  genetic  connection  with 
the'  preiBfeding  stage.  Side  by  side  with  this  thoroughly  scienfifi6 
view  of  sodety  there  existed  an  idealistic  economic  philosophy  ais 
old  as  Plato's  "  Republic."  This  idealism  by  no  means  despised 
the  aid  that  iliodein  science  brought  to  its  ideas.  It  took 
advantage  of  all  the  .spirit  of  pessimism  therein  contailied,  just  as 
it  turned  away  its  face  from  the  light  that  science  threw  on  its 
own  inconsistencies.  But  every  stable  and  valuable  institution 
of  society  Can  be  shown  to  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  It  is  the 
gradually  widening  circle  of  society's  experiments  that  has  put 
its  foundations  on  such  strong  bases.  What  will  not  stand  this 
wider  extension  is  soon  out  off  and  rejected.  There  are  ten 
thousand  unsuccessful  to  one  successful  experiment.  It  is  this 
permanency  that  makes  the  study  of  any  society  so  valuable. 
Earely  does  its  course  run  smoothly.  At  times  there  is  a  shock 
to  the  whole  body  politic  and  then  the  machine  rolls  on  again, 
perhaps  changed  a  little  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  but  maintaining 
all  the  essentials  of  method  that  its  experience  of  agtes  has  shown 
to  be  good.  The  dreamer,  even  the  scientific  dreamer,  has  never 
played  any  positive  and  permanent  role  in  the  world's  history. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  he  ever  will;  for  society 
d6es  not  often  stop  to  think,  it  moves.  Its  inertia  can  only  be 
affeetied' by  the  mass  of  the  opposing  body,  and  this  is  necessarily 
but  a,  small  ftaction  of  the  whole.      But  the  dreamer  is  not 
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without  value.  He  can  give  just  that  tint  to  the  social  thought 
that  puts  old  ideas  in  a  new  light.  Unlike  the  genius  he  brings 
nothing  new  to  tha  social  inheritance.  He  represents  readjust- 
ment not  gain.  If  strong  enough  or  noisy  enough  society  wakes 
up,  rubs  its  eyes,  and  adjusts  its  spectacles  to  ascertain  what  all 
the  hub-bub  is  about.  Sometime  the  dreamer  is  partially  right. 
He  is  never  wholly  so.  His  sphmre  is  narrower  than  society's, 
but  he  is  not  so  busy.  It  is  only  the  genius  who  towers  so  above 
that  he  can  view  the  wider  j-ange.  "But  it  is  the  apotheosis  of 
the  future  not  the  past  that  he  seekg.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins 
to  prattle  on  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man  he 
abdicates  all  claim  to  the  title  of  genius.  He  is  harping  back  to 
the  past;  making  his  end  and  aim  the  putting  of  new' wine  into 
old  bottles.  That  is  an  old  occupation  of  Society.  She  has  lost 
a  good  many  dozen  by  breakage,  prefers  to  drink  the  old  wine 
herself,  and  let  the  new  wine  slowly  ripen  for  some  time  under 
her  own  eyes. 

Every  society  presents  this  picture  of  the  sloW  evolution  of 
its  economic  institutions.  Japan  is  no  exceptioii  to  the  rule  and 
perhaps-ber  past  in  some  featureg  can  be  shown  to  throw  liglit 
as  to  results  on  some  of  the  problems  now  troubling  the  modern 
world.  What  we  are  seeking  are  not  paper  constitutions,  not 
the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  dreamers  who  outline  their  schemes 
and  trust  to  God  or  luck  that  the  filling  in  may  correspond  to 
their  hopes.  Society  is  little  tempted  to  make  such  experiments 
iiow-a-days.  We  are  not  at  this  date  seeking  even  a  rational 
basis  for  our  institutions.  As  at  the  genesis  of  a  new  invention 
pur  question  to  a  new  proposition  is  always — "Is  it  practicable? 
!' If  so  give  us  the  proof  in  the  separate  working  of  its  parts. 
"Show  us  its  operation."  Any  political  principle  therefore 
must  at  least  show  its  genesis  from  some  form  of  practice ;  and 
as  the  world  is  wide  and  is  old ;  as  it  has  contained  many  men 
and  many  minds ;  so  somewhere  and  somehoW:  it  is  not  impossible 
to  detect  this  practical  operation  of  principles  in  past  history. 
The  resemblance  is  close  enough  to  enable  us  to  venture  ou 
prediction,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  close  as  to  alarm  us.  Let  us 
turn  then  to  the  old  Japanese  State  to  read  the  lesson  which  it 
holds  up  to-day  to  our  political  world.  The  excursion  into  its 
past  will  not  be  an  unprofitable  one. 

At  the  top  we  find  the  ruling  class — the  officer  class.  To 
our  present  argument  it  makes  little  difference  how  they  reached 
that  position.  Whether  by  election  under  universal  suffrage,  or 
by  services  rendering  tliem  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  State  in 
that  position,  or  by  force  of  their  good  right  arms,  a  ruling  class 
is  simply  the  executive  of  a  nation,  its  officers.  They  set 
themselves  aside,  or  are  set  aside  by  the  nation,  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  necessary  in  the  sense  that  courts  and  lawyers  are 
necessary.  Men  are  not  honest  enough  or  generous  enough  to 
treat  each  other  fairly,  so  there  must  be  some  one  to  umpire  in 
all  their  transactions.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  they  are  non- 
producers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     Their  product  is  purely 
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and  simply  a  brain  product  but  it  enables  all  other  production 
to  go  on.  This  natural  superiority  of  brain  i^ower  is  recognized 
now  in  practically  all  socialistic  schemes  and  these  provide  for 
an  elaborately  officered  State.     The  smaller  the  chiss  the  better. 

What  at  once  impresses  us  in  reference  to  the  ruling  class 
of  Old  Japan  is  the  lack  of  any  balance  to  their  power.  We.  are 
not  dealing  in  any  sense  with  a  democracy  made  up  of  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  even  if  such  checks  and  balances  be  only 
the  individual  units  of  a  very  small  State  not  the  wide  interest 
of  a  great  State,  We  are  dealing  with  a  bureaucracy,  with  a 
military ,  system  carried  into  civil  life.  We  find ^at  once  two  of 
fehe'vpardinal ;  principles  ,0f  modern  socialism  ■  standing  out 
prominently  like  those!  volcanic;  dykes^  the  ribs  of  some  great 
soft '^m9rphous  mountain  mass,  of  rubbishy  cinder.  These  two 
principles  are  Centralization  and  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  ;thJs  central  power.  This  subordination  is  most -complete; 
Tli^!  organization  is  on  the  basis  of  an  army.  :  Even  in  the  uppei: 
plassi  of  which  we  are  speaking  each  unit  has  'his  place  arid  his 
definite,  sphere.  The  Head  himself  o£the:State  has  his  deflnitfc 
iijmjtatious.- ,  Hefmoves.fnot.  within  arwide  circle,  biit. within. a 
yery  narrow  circle  of  ceremotjyj  the  dffltinotion  being- that  liis 
movement  cai'ries  withiu  .it  all  the-rest.  The  simple  ine'rtia  of 
ike  deftdj  weight. !.of,;thisiAttac5iied,i^stem}  thfe  im|)03si]^ility  of 
.jfjnding' .  individuality,  of  thought  '  to  ;  supply  the  neOessary 
instifUtnent;:^t!'any  initiative  ijj  the  higher  centres,  soon  'crudiep 
any  aspirations  to.cliange.  For  in  thp  great  mass  to  be  moved 
there  is  posiftive  wasoa  against  change.  '  They  have  a  very 
comfortable; position,  land  that  position  is  secured  By  the"fa(St 
that  in  the:  cojatrol  of  this  .compact  ■  caste  lies  all  the  physical 
fpycQiof  the  nation.  •  There  is  no  balance  whatever  to- this  central 
force.  They  are  onl}'  limited  by  the  selfish  desire  not  to  diminish 
the  eflSciency  by  means  of  which  their  comfortable  position  is 
^secured.  Of  course  we  cannot  blame  the  ruling  caste  of  Old 
Japap  for  taking  this  stand.  The  ultra-altruism  noted  by  Mr. 
.Benjamin.  Kidd*  as  the  prevailing  tone  of  to-day  is  strictly  due 
to  our  exaggerated  individualism.  It  is  a  development  of  it. 
These  Japanese  however  found  themselves  in  possession.  They 
■were  not  troubled  with  a  religion  that  aroused  altriiistic  scruples. 
Ou  the  contrary  the  tone  of  their  ethical  creed — such  as  it  was^- 
like  that  of  modern  socialism  was  decidedly  materialistic.  They 
had  control  of  the  physical  force  to  secure  the  position  of  their 
caste,  and  they  used  it  remorselessly  to  secure  the  subordination 
of  those  below  them  and  of  those  within  their  own  circle. 
Granted  human  nature  the  position  was  an  inevitable  and  an 
dnexorable  one.  "  Whatever  is  is  right  in  this  best  of  possible 
worlds,'"  and  there  was  no  counterbalancing  influence  of  any 
pmper  to  say  that  anything  was  wrong. 

We  see  in  several  ways  the  effect  of  this  feeling  bf  the  exist- 
ing condition  being  entirely  normal.    These  can  be  said  to  be  the 

*  "  Social  Evolution '!  p.  199. 
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necessary  conditions  attached  to  a  State  in  which  there  was  such 
a  lack  of  balance.  The  accentuation  of  formula  is  enormous. 
Every  liftle  personal  action  has  its  set  way  of  performance. 
There  is  not  a  phase  or  a  feature  of  human  life  that  is  not '  thus 
provided  for  in  the  code.  As  early  as  the'  codes  found  in  the 
Nihongi  the  ranks  are  divided  and  subdivided  to  give  to  each 
unit  a  definite  formula  according  to  which  he  must  regulate  even 
the  doffing  of  the  gay  cap  which  marks  the  insignia  of  his  rank. 
And  this  rank  is  also  of  the  gravest  importance  and  attention, 
for  this  society  is  a  military  society.  This  is  never  lost  sight  o-f, 
and  grave  must  be  the  occasion  to  allow  any  neglect  of  the 
respect  due  to  rank  or  the  methods  by  which  it  is  approached. 
The  interesting  feature  here  is  the  growth  of  this  ceremonial  with 
the  growth  of  the  bureaucracy.  In  the  early  accounts  of  the 
Nihongi  and  Kojiki  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  very  different  condition. 
The  semi-independent  noble  is  living  on  his  land  surrounded  by 
his  retainers.  To  these  retainers  he  has  a  very  personal  relation, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  start  a  brawl  with  his  neighbours,  or 
to  start  a  brawl  with  his  monarch  if  the  occasion  is  favourable; 
Moreover  his  retainers  in  both  cases  do  not  hesitate  to  join  in 
brawling  with  him.  To  come  down  very  late  in  the  record 
(642  A,D.)j  such  are  the  cases  of  Soga  and  Iruka  no  Yemishi. 
These  proud  turbulent  nobles  had  little  to  do  with  cap  ranks 
except  to  bestow  them  when  and  where  they  pleased.  Their 
power  lay  in  their  fiefs  not  in  centralization,  and  they  did  not 
tiegititte  to  buttress  that  power  with  their  bands  of  barbarians  or 
Ainu.  A  later  and  final  instance  was  that  of  Temmu  TennS 
himselfi  Before  he  came  to  the  throne  through  his  successful 
rebellion  he  figured  as  a  great  lord,  and  iii  his  own  fief  was  safe 
against  any  central  power.  But  all  this  we  find  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  And  the  method  of  the  change  was 
simple,  A  powerful  monarch  on  the  throne  changed  the  system 
of  fiefs  into  a  centralized  bureaucracy.  The  lord  of  the  soil  was 
removed  from  immediate  contact  with  the  people  lie  ruled.  He 
was  transferred  at  the  will  of  the  central  power  from  place  to 
.place. .  And  the  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overrated  for  it 
rem6ved  the  one  check  on  the  central  power.  The  units  of 
the  ruling  class  now  fell  into  their  proper  figure,  to  be  trained 
and  groomed  to  fill  a  certain  sphere.  Individual  aspirations 
became  hopeless  .except  as  the  central  power  was  disposed  to 
favour  them.  To  think  as  thought  the  Centre  became  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  political  life. 

That  this  grading  of  the  bureaucracy  added  immensely  to 
its  efficiency  there  is  no  denying.  There  was  all  the  difference 
between  the  virile  disorderly  age  of  the  French  baronage  and 
the  tame  poodle  condition  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
passing  of  the  period  in  which  might  made  right  could  not  be 
regretted,"  but  the  supremacy  of  bureaucratic  government  also 
made  itself  felt  in  an  evil  influence  on  the  constituents  which 
went  to  make  up  that  bureauci-acy.  This  of  coui-se  displays 
itself  in  action  toward  those  below ;  and  the  vices  of  bureaucracy 
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make'  themselves  felt  in  the  ease  of  oppressing  the  classified 
masses.  The  sins  against  Government  now  are  not  rebellion  but 
peculation.  The  complaints  of  the  people  against  the  oppression 
and  greed  of  the  bureaucratic  officials  make  themselves  heard 
even  in  such  an  early  record  as  the  Nihongi  (720  A.D.)  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  strong  centralizing  monarcli 
sucli  as  Kotoku  memorials  are  presented  (646  A.D.)  concerning 
"subjects  who  come  to  the  capital  in  connection  with  the 
"  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  Government  pf  the  Country,  and 
"  are  detained  by  the  various  public  functionaries  and  put  to 
"  forced  labour  of  various  kinds."  Such  complaints  had  a  long 
life.  They  made  themselves  heard  under  the  revived  bureaucracy 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  as  late  as  1867.  And  the  tone  of 
the  complaints  does  not  change  much.  The  Government  takes 
action — ^vhen  these  grasping  officials  threaten  the  vails  and 
perquisites  of  the  Government  itself;  that  is,  when  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleece-bearing  flock  is  threatened,  and  there  is  danger  of 
its  rebellion.  Disarmament  of  the  population  had  been  complete 
and  carefully  carried  out.  under  Kotoku  and  his  immediate 
successor.Si*  ,  The  unauthorized  possession  pf  weapons  is  made  a 
gi;ave  offence..  Revenue  and  rebellion  were  the  only  two. 
cardinal  springs  ,pf  action  to,  the  irresponsible  goverjiment  of 
centralization.  Beyond  that  the  Gevernment  could  be  said  to 
wink  at  peculatiou.  .  The  ■  complaints  come  from  a  people  wlio 
{ire  not  simply  oppressed  but  who  have  been  driven  to  the  wall, 
It  is  a  cry  from:Sheep  who  hav^  not  been  shorn  pf  the  wpol  only 
but  whose  very  mutton  is  being  attacked.  Thus  in  the  reign  pf 
kstpku,  already  cited,  there  is  a  long  list  of  punishments  meted 
out  against  officials  for  mulcting,  of  the  people  and  peculation  as 
to  Government  property,  there  being  a  decided  taint  of  pettiness 
about  the  delinquents,  who  had  not  plundered  pn  a  large  scale 
Ijut ,  iiad  ,  resprted  tp  extortion  on  a  small  scale,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  .part  of  their  plunder  by  giving  up  the  rest. 
This  is  distinctly  a.  change  for  tjie  bad.  All  efficiency  of 
centralization  was  being  lost  in  this  unbahinced  power  of  the 
bureaucracy.  At  the  earliest  period  the  Japanese  pepple  are 
classified  in  their  ranks,  paralysed  physically  by  disarmament 
and  mentally  by  custpm,  and  the  chances  pf  their  exit  from  this 
condition  were  small  indeed. 

When  consideration  is  taken  of  the  marked  care  shown  in 
some  pf  the  earliey  ■;  institutiens — as  those  pf  Temmu — to  guard 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  people,  there  appears  in  this  decline  some- 
thing more  than  simple  inefficiency  or  rascality  of  officials.  Ju 
the  code, the  effprt  is.  made  to  secure  to  each  family  head  a 
means  of  living  and  of  paying  taxes.  The  lard  Js  carefully 
parcelled  out  among  this  agricultural  people,  its  succession  and 
i),lienatipn  previded  fpr  and  against,  for  the  fii'st  was  carefully 
determined  and.  the  second  was  as  carefully  prevented.      The 

*  Except  in  the  frontier  provinces  at  constant   war   with   the 
Yemishi  or  Ainu. 
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people  are  protected  against  each  other.     What  these  coT«praints 

really  mean  then  is  that  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be  in  a 

centralized   bureaucracy  of   this  type,    any  efflcient   protection 

against  the   official   class   itjself.      And   this   ofKeial   caste  had 

developed   itself  most   completely.      In   a   little  more   than    a 

hundred  and  fifty  years  the'  rough  court  which  preceded  the 

introduction  of  Buddhism  and  Chinazation  had  been  marshalled 

into  a  complete  system,  in  which  all  personality  of  the  monarch 

had  almost  disappeared  and  all  personality  of  the  courtiers  was 

fast   disappearing.      The   rough   and   ready    manners   of  Buch 

monarchs  as  Richiu  (400  A.D.),  Anko  (454  A.D.),  and  Yuriakii 

(457  A.  D.)  have  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  sam6  can  be  said 

of  such  types  of  ministers  as  old  Umayko  and  his  successors  on 

both  "sides  of  the  controversy,  Soga  and  Iruka  no  Yemishi  or  the 

Nakatomi.     There  is  no  possibility  of  a  prime  minister  having 

the  questionable   privilege   of  Carrying    off   on    his   back   hia 

intoxicated  sovereign,     'i'here  is  no  time  now  for  drinks  between 

ceremonial.     Every  step  in  every  transaction  is  governed  by  a 

formula   which    enters    into   all   the    minutiae  of   life.       The 

importance  of  this  in  crushing  personality  and  in  imposing  a 

military  standard  in  civil  life  has  been  noted.     This  of  iiecessity 

js  carrifed  farther.      To  maintain  such  a  caste  system  a  caste 

feeling  is^necessary  in  the  bureaucratic  sense.     Elasticity  cannot 

be  a  feature.     There  is  indication  of  this  in  the  squeezing  out  of 

people  who  have  made  their  way  to  the  front.     The  ruling  class 

ha-d   felt  this   intrusion   in   early   days   and   in   rougher  times 

had  eliminated  it  by  hot  water  cures  and  such  miraculous  tests. 

In   Ingj'o's   reign   (412  A.D.)   a   purification   is   said  to  have 

been   made,   based   not  only  on   half  savage  tests  but  on  tiid 

genealogies  preserved  presumably,  as  is  usual  even  among  people 

of  a  much  ■: lower   civilization  than   there  is  any  necessity  of 

attribiiting  tb  the  Japanese  of  the  fifth  century,  by  professional 

reciters  or  memorizers.*     In  Temmu's  reign  (676  A.D.),  when 

We  are  in  the  full  tid«;  of  contemporary  written  record,  a  similar 

revision  is  made.      Many  influences  were  at  work  to  maintain 

this  grip  on  the  minds  within  the  caste.     There  was  education, 

prejudice,  environment,  a  soldier's   drill,  luxury  and  comfort, 

and  most  important-^bread  and  butter.     A  bureaucratic  machine 

in  its  lack  of  personality  possesses  this  influence,  that  its  units 

are  dependent    on    following    exact  custom   and   rule   if  they 

wish   to   draw    their    salaries.      In   the    Old    Japanese    State 

there    was    every    tendency    toward     eliminating    any    such 

fiibtor. 

•  Therfe  was  however  stich  a  source  of  personal  action  even  in 
Old  Japan,      That  such  a  bureaucracy  as  was  established  in 

*  One  of  the  objections  to  the  early  settlement  of  any  large 
irrimigration  from  civilized  China  to  uncivilized  Japan,  as  in  the 
supposed  emigrations  of  473  B.C.  and  330  B.C.,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  knew  nothing  of  Chinese  writing  or  thought  previous 
to  its  introduction  froin  Korea.  Th&,t  is  the  linmigrants  must  have 
left  their  civilization  behind  them. 
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TemnSu's  time  (663  A.D.)  or  in  Tokugawa  times  (1625-1867  A.D.) 
could  iiiaintftin  itself  was  unnatural.  What  all  this  centralization 
did  do  was  to  make  itself  such  a  prize  thiit  it  aroused  the  ambitions 
of  greedy  men.  Its  first  signs  of  disintegration  are  seen  almost 
with  its  birth,  perhaps  because  a  system  not  unlike  feudalism 
prevailed  before  it.  This  preceding  system  cannot  be  called 
feudalism,  unless  we  choose  to  call  the  political  system  of  semi- 
savage  races  by  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  intricate 
legal:  system  of  cdutj-act  which  governed  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe.  There  were  no  fiefs  in  the  Japan  of  tradition  and 
legend.  But  there  were  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  granting  to 
the  central  power  only  what  it  could;  take  by  force,  'and  the 
central  power  taking  from  them  what  it  could  but  granting 
nothing  originally.  A  reign  of  law  and  order  under,  Chiuazation 
did  introduce  the  idea  of  contract,  and  the;  result  in  Japan  was 
the  same  as  that  which  followed  the  contact  of  the  German  tribes 
with  Eoman  law — the  gradual  development  of  a  feudal  system 
which  sprang  from  the  awakened  ambition  of  greedy  men 
confronted  with  the  spoils  of  a  helpless  Government.  They  took 
what  and  as  much  as  they  could  get.  The  course,  of  affairs 
seems  from  the  inception  inevitable.  An' unbalanced;  power  is 
sure  to  develop  into  a  despotism.  This  despotism  for  its  own 
safety  can  only  develop  strong  men  to  balance  each  other.  This 
balance  it  is; impossible  to  maintain.  Remoteness  from  control, 
variations  in  responsibility  and  power,  the  necessity  of  delegating 
great  local  power  to  the  few  men  on  the  spot,  is  certain  to 
disintegrate  the  mass.  It  did  this  most  effectually  in  Japan. 
So  much  so  that  by  the  fifteenth  century  there  could  not  be  said 
to  be  any  real  central  power  in  the  land.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
merest  shadow.  But  in  the  units  and  in  this  shadow  of  central 
force  one  influence  of  this  old  bureaucracy  did  remain — its 
clinging  to  formulae.  Every  little  nucleolus  maintained  this 
imitation  of  the  original  nucleus.  It  set  up  for  itself  on  the 
political  and  mental  outlines  of  the  mother  nucleus.  The 
scramble  was  merely  for  the  political  spoils.  The  military  caste 
did  not  lose  its  solidarity  as  a  caste.  It  recognized  the  value  of 
the  old  system  of  subordination  within  the  units.  And  it 
maintained  this  system  rigidly  in  exercising  its  rule  over  those 
helow  it.  These  ranks  below,  closed  in  an  iron  ring  of  custom, 
could  gain  nothing  by  any  change  of  masters. 

And  yet  safety  lay  in  the  code  and  in  feudalism.  It  lay  in 
the  code  for  it  interposed  between  the  soldier  caste  and  those 
lying  under  their  power  at  least  some  measure  by  which  this 
despotism  should  be  tempered.  The  military  code  gave  a  tint, 
an  unbending  mould  within  which  limits  the  military  mind 
should  work.  The  system  of  feudalism  added  its  influence  in  the 
same  direction.  Even  granted  an  iron  code  a  purely  military 
despotism  will  break  through  it  if  subject  to  no  other  restraint 
in  reference  to  its  subjects.  This  was  the  case  in  imperial  Rome, 
and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  nightmare  of  its  period  of 
nurestraiaed  power  when,  as  Reuau  says,  the  human  mind  seems 
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to  have  been  literally  tainted  with  insanity 'caused  by  the  horror 
of  the  situation,  and  men  seeing  the  immoral  and  the  unnatural 
in  full  control  without  renaedy  came  to  think  it  normal  and  to 
some  extent  a  rule  for  conduct.  Feudalism  broke  up  this 
nightmare  in  Europe  and  prevented  it  in  Japan.  With  the 
small  units  warring  against  each  other  there  was  a  very  definite" 
limit  to  despotism.  The  mixture  and  rivalry  of  races  and  tlje 
rise  of  commerce  effected  great  results  in  Eurojie  and  has  given 
us  our  modern  civilization.  This  it  could  not  do  in  Japan 
because  there  was  no  mixture  and  rivalry  of  races.  For  centuries 
there  was  no  commerce,  and  when  an  internal  commerce  did 
finally  arise  it  was  among  a  people  who  had  for  these  centuries 
been  moulded  on  the  unvarying  lines  laid  down  by  the 
bureaucracy.  They  could  not  go  outside  of  their  ideas  for  they 
knew  of  no  others.  How  severely  they  had  been  restrained  by 
their  limitations,  and  how  readily  they  changed  their  base,  was 
shown  when  they  finally  were  brought  in  contact  with  western 
civilization.  But  what  the  code  could  only  effect  indirectly 
feudalism  could  effect  directly  by  the  rivalries  of  the  numerous 
chieftains.  Any  depression  by  some  more  despotic  member  of 
this  band  of  robbers,  beyond  the  normal  surrounding  conditions, 
would  render  the  rule  of  his  milder  neighbours  more  tolerable. 
Some  chiefs  could  and  did  carry  things  with  a  much  higher  hand 
,than  others,  their  position  or  the  wealiness  of  their  neighbours 
or  their  strength  making  it  undesirable  to  take  advantage  of 
discontent  among  their  people.  The  position  of  the  pkbs  under 
Satsunia  was  much  less  comfortable  than  in  the  Tokugawa 
domains.  And  "mild"  and  "severe"  or  "bad'"  were  terms  of 
legitimate  use  in  describing  the  different  daimyo  or  hatamoto 
even  under  the  immediate  :eye  of  tbe  Tokugawa.  Before  the 
consolidating  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  this  influence  of  discontent 
was  much  more  powerful  than  it  was  in  later  times.  But  it  was 
limited  by  a  standard  already  set.  The  military  class  stood  by 
the  Code,  and  any  attempt  to  encroach  on  their  sphere  was  met 
with  united  front.  The  rise  of  the.  People  as  a  political  factor 
was  impossible  mentally  and  politically. 

There,  was  one  source  of  differentiation  within  the  ruling 
class  itself  which  made  itself  felt  after  some  generations.  In 
any  society  these  reactions  are  not  immediate.  At  first  sight 
we  could  be  uncertain  as  to  whether  to  class  the  military 
retainers  of  the  ruling  caste  as  part  of  this  caste,,  or  to 
regard  them  as  i^lebeiau.  In  part,  as  to  origin,  they  undoubt- 
edly were  plebeian.  This  rank  and  file  of  the  ruling  caste 
wei-e  a  sort  of  national  police.  As  a  Standing  iirmy  and  a 
restraining  force  they  were  supposed  to  enable  the  other 
producers  to  continue  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
t'lis  was  not  their  real  role,  which  was  simply  to  keep  the  mass 
of  tbe  population  in  subjection  to  the  ruling  class,  and  to  aid  in 
settling  any  little  personal  difficulties  that  might  arise  between 
these  latter.  The  important  fact  to  us  is  that  in  this  unbalanced 
gociety  tliey  were  finally  the  men  with  the  physical  force  of 
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wciety  in  their  hands.  Whether  plebeian  or  not  to  a  considerable 
■extent  in  their  membership  the  fact  remains  that  they  did  take 
control,  and  about  the  tenth  century  there  are  signs  of  the 
ousting  of  the  officers  of  the  ruling  class  by  more  vigorous 
members  chosen  from  the  ranks-  That  is,  every  officer  who  had 
forsaken  the  real  work  of  his  military  position  to  assume  civil 
rank  as  a  merabeir  of  the  Emperor's  court  at  Kyoto  was  stripped 
of  all  real  power  and  left  with  the  honour  of  an  empty  title  and 
poverty..  The  process  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  Minamoto  Yoritomo.  He  placed  military  governors 
to  act  side  by  side  with  the  civil  governors  sent  by  the  court  of 
Kyoto.  The  result  was  quick  and  certain.  The  civil  governor 
disappeared. 

There  is  therefore  a  radical  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  old  kuge  or  court  nobles  (the  original  military  captains  of  the 
Old  Monarchy)  and  the  dainiyo  and  samurai  of  the  later  military 
class  and  legitimately  descended  from  the  rank  and  file  of  earlier 
days.  The  evolution  of  this  class  is  slow  and  in  its  units  obscure. 
The  untaxed  lands  of  great  officials  ofi'ered  advantages  to  settlers 
whicli  the  Government  could  not  offer.  The  Central  Government 
was  attacked  in  two  directions.  It  was  attacked  in  its  purse 
for  its  receipts  were  much  diminished,  so  much  so  that  by 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  sei-iously  etnbarrassed  to  provide 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  Kyoto  court,  let  alone  exercising 
any  of  the  functions  necessary  to  a  Government  which  wished  to 
maintain  any  influence  over  its  units.  It  was  too  weak  to  show 
any  front  to  the  influences  attacking  it.  The  result  was  that 
nobles — and  great  nobles^-began  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  court  clique.  Thus  as  early  as  Shujaku's  reign  (931-946 
A.D.)  Taira  ho  Masa  and  Fujiwara  no  Sumitomo  are  found  in 
serious  rebellion.  For  twelve  years  two  great  barons,  Minamoto 
Yoriyoshi  and  Abe  Sadatao,  cheerfully  fought  each  other  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  northern  province  of  Dewa.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  struggle  there  was  not  the  slightest  idea  or  regard  as  to 
any  rights  the  Kyoto  Government  might  possess  in  the  matter. 
And  there  were  other  influences  at  work  under  such  conditions. 
Strong  men  everywhere,  just  as  in  Europe,  began  to  command 
a  premium,  and  men  began  to  seek  their  protection.  A  small 
noble,  even  a  farmer  prominent  in  his  limited  district,  found 
that  men  began  to  gather  around  him.  There  were  many  cases 
where  men;  held  their  lands  without  any  title  involving  the 
obligations  of  a  fief.  They  paid  taxes  to  the  Government  but 
not  service,  and  their  right  to  their  lands  in  such  cases  was 
recognized  by  the  Government.  These  men  first  known  as  hmi 
miyatsuho  IsLtex  appear  as  goshi.  They  were  farmers  but  they 
wore  swords.  They  were  not  retainers  of  any  chief,  and  their 
military  service  could  only  be  called  on  to  protect  their  province 
fnim  invasion.  The  tendency  of  llieir  development  and  their 
affiliations  is  clear  enough.  Most  of  them  drifted  into  the 
noble  class.  There  was  always  a  relation  between  the  two.  By 
Tokugawa  times  many  of  these  goshi  figured  under  a  duhmfi'i 
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robe  or  as  samurai,  A.  genmae  ffoshi  of  the  aiicieut  days  liad 
become  as  rare  as  a  hen  with  teeth.  In  this  peaceful  later  period 
it  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  with  the  active  responsibilities 
of  political  life  to  retire  from  this  position,  give  up  his  rank  as 
'ilaimyo-  and  take  up  the  position  of  goshi.  He  maintained  much 
:the  position  of  the  old  goshi  with  the  rank  oi.  samurai,  lie  paid 
taxes,  was  not  liable  to  military  service,  and  in  general  terms 
liiul  abandoned  politics  and  gone  into  farming.  In  this  he 
differed  from  the  highest  grade  of  s  miirai — the  go-mmurai^who 
occujMed  liimself  with  farming  and  lived  on  his  farm,  but  was 
still  the  soldier  under  arms  and  in  every  other  direction  was 
subject  to  the  call  of  his  lord  for  the  duties  of  war  and  politics. 

Such  isolated  elements  are  of  course  without  political 
influence.  After  the  final  test  of  supremacy  in  which  Tokugawa 
won,  these  gVsJd  were  no  more  a  factor  of  Japan's  real  political 
life  than  is  to-day  a  western  philosopher  in  his  sphere.  In  fact 
they  had  far  less  influence,  for  the  western  philosopher  has  many 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  can  make  his  voice  heard,  if  not  his 
power  felt,  by  the  warring  elements  of  political  life.  No  matter 
how  able  a  man  of  this  goM  class  was  he  could  have  no  real 
influence  apart  from  actual  political  power,  because  his  ideas 
were  strictly  limited  to  the  ideas  of  his  class.  Until  some  new 
element  was, introduced  he  too  could  only  wander  around  within 
the  iron  circle  within  which  everything  was  enclosed  and  within 
which  every  idea  was  gradually  petrifying.  The  real  life,  if  any 
was  to  be  found,  was  in  the  samurai.  And  the  difficulty  with 
the  samurai  was  that  he  was  the  soldier.  This  did  not  preclude 
other  interests,  but  it  required  that  military  duty  should  dominate 
and  direct  all  other  interests.  Where  the  whole  object  of  a  code 
is  to  obtain  prompt  and  ready  obedience  to  the  directing  head  it 
lis  not  hard  to  see  what  direction  the  influence  of  that  code  would 
take.  It  W.1S  the  value  of  this  element  in  the  tz'aining  of  tlie 
samurai  that  lyeyasu  was  quick  to  recognize.  His  great  first 
object  was  to  ensure  the  headship  of  the  Tokugawa.  Discontent 
and  ambition  were  to  be  bridled  by  this  emphasis  of  a  soldier's 
duty.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  military  code  in  a  long  period 
pf  peace  was  ensured  by  keeping  up  a  state  of  war  within  the 
juling  caste  itself.  For  public  war  he  substituted  individual 
war.  His  soldiers  were  ruled  by  a  code  which  called  for  their 
obedience  to  their  chief;  and  which,  by  its  appeal  to  military 
and  personal  honour,  made  every  man  keep  his  hand  on  his 
sword  hilt  with  reference  to  his  neighbour.  There  is  a  curious 
instance  of  this  spirit.  A  nobleman  on  entering  the  house  of 
another  removed  in  the  antechamber  the  long  sword  he  always 
carried.  His  mission  was  that  of  peace.  To  do  otherwise  was  a 
grave  insult.  Just  as  it  was  a  grave  insult  to  step  .over  the 
sword  of  another  laid  on  the  floor.  It  was  an  insult  to  do  so, 
and  it, also  prevented  the  owner  from  making  immediate  use  of 
it.  One  further  remark  can  be  made,  concerning  the  goshi. 
The  Japanese  practice  of  inkyo,  -or  retirement  of  a  man  from 
p,ctive  life,  has  been  referred  to.     After  the  establishment  of  the 
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TokbgaWa,  and  with'  tlie  final  retirement'  of  every  independent 
political  element  from  the  field,  one  who  assumed  the  position  of 
glshi  performed  political  iiikyo,  and  it  was  not  an  unknown 
performance  for  a  daimy'i  to  thus  take  on  himself  honourable 
retirement.  •  He  was  following  the  illustrious  example  set 
centuries  before  by  the  huge  who  by  their  connection  with  the 
court  of  Kyoto  performed  the  same  political  haraldri. 


%  2. 

Archaeological  and  ethnological  evidence  point  to  two 
niongoloid  stocks  as  entering  into  the  present  Japanese  race.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  at  least  one  aboriginal  element' — the 
Ainu.  The  importance  of  this  to  our  argument  lies  in  the 
relations  these  different  constituents  took  to  each  other.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  earlier  legends  found  in  the  Kojiki  and  the 
Nihongi  indicate  that  tlie  fighting  dojie  by  the  invading  tribe  of 
Jimmu  was  against ,  people^  of  their  own  race.  One  thing  is 
ecrttiiu  as  to  the  relations  between  these  kindred  ti-ibes;  they  did 
not  rqcognize  the  authority  of  a  chief  alieh.  to  the  trilie  unless 
such  recognition  was  forced  on  them  by  the  arbitrament  of  war, 
And  they  then  retain  as  much  power  as  is  possible.  An  instance 
of  this  is  tho  brothers  Akeshi.  The  elder  perishes  for  his 
treachery,  to  Jimmu  but  the  younger  maintains  his  position. 
Jimnju  plainly  does  not  find  it  wise  to  deal  as  he  chooses  with 
this  political  plum.  And  this  independence  of  local  cliiefs  is 
found  more  or  less  emphasized  down  through  this  early  history. 
Tlie  chief  of  Jzumo  is  at  times  entirely  and  again  almost 
independent  of  the  power  at  Yamato.  ,  War  is  conducted  in  and 
with  Korea  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  often  with 
small  reference  to  Yamato.  It  is  a  great  object  of  the  Yamato 
Government  to  keep  this  "  viceroy "  of  Tsukushi  in  some 
reasonable  subjection  to  the  central-  power.  He  is  simply  ia  type 
of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  the  earlier  Mikados 
are  kept  on  the  move  in  maintaining  control  over  the  unruly 
sub-fjhiefs.  For  sub-chiefs,  it  is  to  be  remembered,'  they  properly 
are.  .  And;  the  Chinese  records  of  the  second  and  third  century 
A.D.,  describing  this ,  rough  fishing  and  hunting  population, 
enable  us  to  undersitatid  the  gradual  development  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  chiefe  under  the  shadow  of  the  one  great  chief,  their 
importance  in  relation  to  their  retainer's  increasing  with  his 
importance  to  his  retainers.  Mr.  Wigmore  very  properly 
emphasizes  this  rough  condition  of  the  early  civilization,  although 
it  is  npt.,^  easy  to,  follow  his  argument  that  the  Taiho  code 
publiathed  under  Mommu  in  702  A.D.  is  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
system  thfvt  was  threatened  with  decay.  The  edicts  as  early  ns 
tlie  reign  of  Kotoku,  especially  of  646  A.D.,  cover  much  the 
same  groiind,  :  The  material  of ,  all  these  codes  and  edicts  can 
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reasonably  be  taken  to  be  long  established  and  ancient;  customs 
perlijips  subjected  to  a  Chinazation  in  form  undergone  during 
tlie  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  following  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism.  But  the  whole  movement  from  the  fall  of  Soga  and 
Iruka  no  Yemishi  and  during  the  seventh  century  was  for  the 
first, time  toward  a  process  of  centralization  of  the  Government, 
not  a  weakeping  of  it.  This  weakening  .  did  come  later  but  not 
for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Taiho  code  was 
a  mark  of  strength,  not  of  weakness. 

That  the  early  hunters  and  fishers  possessed  slaves  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt.  They  were  a  fighting  people.  Their  legends 
show  this.  And  the  one  fate-  of  a  prisoner  at  such  a  period  of 
history  is  to  be  eaten  or  to  become  a  slaye.  That  the  immediate 
ret^inei's'of  the  chiefs  were  not  slaves  goes  without  saying.  They 
did  the  fighting  and  hence  must  have  represented  a  body  Cf 
freemen  much  in  the  sense  of  the  Germans  gathered  aroutid  their 
chiefs.  Such  men  had  their  duties  to  their  chiefs  but  they  were 
in  no  sense  chattels.  With  more  settled  times,  in  the  estrly  part 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  number  of  freemen  engaged  in  peaceful 
occupations  would  increase.  Landholders  owing  no  service  and 
paying  a  tax  only  to  the  Government  and  to  it  alone  are  a 
constant  indication  of  these  people  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records.  They  will  later  be  caught'  between  the  upper  millstdn^ 
of  the  great  barons  and  the  lower  millstone  of  slltve  labour.  -  A 
slave  cannot  own 'property  except  by  the  express  permission  of  his 
master.  But  that  both  slaves  and  serfs  existed  we  have  direct 
evidence.  Slaves,  sold  and  treated  as  chattels,  are  quoted  at 
market  price.  The  amount  of  land  allotted  to  the  master  for 
the  support  of  a  slave  is  carefully  fixed.  And  the  mani  with  the 
most  slaves  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  man  in  the 
pei-iodical  allotments.  Instead'  of  leaving  the  struggle  for 
existence  to  the  ablest,  the  Government  steps  in  and  deliberately 
throws  the  balance  over  to  the  side  of  wealth.  For  slavery  being 
permitted  the  slave  must  of  Course  be  given  means  of  subsistence. 
In  their  primitive  condition  these  early  socialists  (for  all  below 
official  rank)  in  their  effbrts  at  equalization  found  theriiselves 
plunged  into  this  dilemma.  For  the  sake  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
State  they  were  compelled  to  recognize  ability  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  irnpaling  themselves  on  the  horn  of  slavery  they 
of  course  made  a  mistake  wholly  belonging  to  their  time ;  but  in 
avoiding  this  they  could  not  have  avoided  the  other  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  efficiency — for  the  action  of  the  Stiite  or,  in  this 
case,  the  pleasure  of  themselves.  As  to  the  distinction  between 
slaves  and  serfs-^-the  latter  being  attached  to  the  soil  and 
transferred  with  it,  but  not  as  ehattels^-it  becomes  in  time  a 
minor  one.  The  edict  of  Kotoku  in  646  A.D.,  confiscating  to 
the  Government  use  private  slaves,  was  probably  not  carried 
into  eifect.  They  are  subsequently  ilientiontd  under  an  edict  of 
Jito  in  691  A.D.  and  for  long  figure  as  the  property  of  the  temples. 
However,  tlio  serf  was  just  as  efficient  as  the  slave,  and  the 
master  had  far  less  responsibility  for  him.    The  slave  gradually 
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rose'  into  sorfdom ;  and  the  freeman  gradually  sank  into  it,  for 
the  disorders  of  the  times  were  such  as  to  render  the  support  of 
strength  necessary  to  the  individual  holder,  and  he  sacrificed 
independence  fo.r  protection,  giving  up  his  lands  to  the  strong 
man  and  receiving  them  back  with  the  burden  of  a  rental.  It 
Avas  the  old  familiar  European  process  of  "  commendation."  As 
Mr.  Wigmore  points  out,  the  temples  largely  profited  and  to 
become  a  temple  ^serf  was  advantageous  both  to  body  and  soul. 

The  freemen  in  any  event  were  almost  certainly  limited  to 
agrieultijralists.i  And  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reasonably 
large  jiumber  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  Government  early 
(7th  century)  ig  to  restrain  a  movement  to  favoured  districts, 
especially  toward  fthe  Go-kinai  or  home  provinces  of  the  Central 
G-avernment,  and  hence  favoured  by  less  taxation.  A  serf  who 
is  attached  to  the  soil  caijuot  move  in  this  way,  and  a  slave  can 
only  move  with  his  master.  '  There  was  one  restraint  on  move- 
ment of  thei  freeman.  Whether  serf  or  freeman  a  man  in  Japail 
was  not  a  unit.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  community,  'i'his 
community  had  certain  duties  to  the  overlord,  and  every  member 
of  the  community  had  to  perform  -his  part  of  those  duties  or  the 
rest,  would  have rto  do  it  for  him.  Freedom  of  movement  iwas 
therefore  jealously;  restricted  by  the  communes,  aided  by  a 
Government  which  had  enough  practical  experience  of  rebellion 
to  J  carefully  guard  against  the  drafting  of  its  subjects  into  any- 
undesirable  centres.  As  early  as  668  A.D.-^perhaps  earlier  for 
the  .registration  of  families  points  to  something  of  the  kind — a 
passport  system  (niinbetsu-cho)  had  been  adopted.  A  man  to  go 
anywhere,  to  live  anywhere,  or  to  have  any  legal  standing  and 
rights;  had.  to  possess  this  nimbetsu-eho  or  be  entered  on  that  of  a 
master.  In  a  sense  this  simplified  matters.  Actual  movement 
eouljd  less  and  less  be  prevented  as  the  Central  Government 
grew  weaker.  Powerful  men  threw  open  to  settlement  ti'acts  of 
iiew  lavd-j-sldnd&ii  and  hence  untaxed.  These  were  offered  in 
competition  with  the  taxed  Government  lands,  and  the  latter 
could-  not  meet  such  competition.  Colonies  of  slaves  or  serfs 
were  settled  on  many  shindai,  and  freemen,  who  were  paying 
crushing  taxes  tp  the  Government  rushed  to  the  private  lands; 
Tfixed  Governinent  land  also  passed  into  these  8/wn(i«n.  Their 
owners  were  from  their  ofiioial  position  exempt  from  taxation: 
(jrovernment  land  was  therefore  surrendered  to  these  exempts 
and  feepiyed  back  on  a  rental.  And  it  became  the  only  safe 
eouise  of  action  where  a  feeble  central  authority  had  broken 
dqwflo  before  its  creatures.  AVith  no  balance  wheel  witliin  the 
bureaucracy,  with  the  lack  of  restraint  over  the  executive,  the 
man  with  power  in  his  hands  could  do  what  he  pleased.  And 
he  did  it.  The  earlier  distributions  soon  began  to  take  one  course, 
i'avouritism  and  greed  early,  turned  the  distribution  in  one 
direction.  The  best  lands  were  all  taken  up  by  the  powerful. 
lAnd  as:  a  man's  power  and  the  number  of  his  household — slaves 
and  freemen,-7r-increased,  so  did  his  allotment.  There  could  be  no 
check  to  this  in  a  centralized  Government. 
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The    measure    of  hom«   rule   allowed    to    Japanese    local 
communities  is  often  a  matter  of  comniient  and  admiration.     The 
latter  can  have  its  limitations.     Japanese  communities  managed 
their    own   affairs   bat   tliey   were   given   no   freed  im   in    that 
management.      This  -was  fixed  by  rigid  lines.      These  limited 
the  minutiae  of  political  life.    Thciy  were  not  laid  down  on  the 
elastic  lines  of  one  of  our  western  communities.     Action  within 
the  Japanese  communities  was  not  spontaneous  but  was  governed 
by  the   central   bureaucracy.      To  be  sure  it  makes  but  little 
difference  to  the   Central  ■  Government    who    pays    the   taxes 
provided  the  sum  fixed  upon  is  returned  to  the  coffers  of  the 
bureaucracy.    It  can  afford  to  lay  down  broader  lines  as  to  the 
collection  and  leave  the  actual  laying  of  the  hand  on  the  collar 
to  the  collector.     It  is  sometimes  bettor  for  the  more  removed 
authority  to  say  how  and  when  a  tax  shall  be  collected,  but  not 
to  say  definitely  who  shall  pay  it.     It  would  make  little  difference 
to  the  Central  Government  wliether  A  or  B  was  the  naniislii 
(mayor)  of  a  village,  provided  A  or  B  took  care  never  to  move 
out  of  the  lines  indicated  for  him  to  follow.     And  they  saw  to 
that.     With  what  we  call  government  these  plebeians  of  course 
had  nothing  to  do.     As  far  as  we  can  learn,   within  historical 
times  they  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it.     It  is  only  in  the 
Gerinan  races  that  we  find  traces  of  individuality.    The  Japanese 
is  a  true  'fartar,  and  even  when  through  the  Chinese  eyes  of  the 
second  century  A.D.  we  catch  a  glimpse-  ofhim  under  his  tents 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  individual  cut  any  figure  in  his 
world.:    But  some  form  of  local  government  is  necessary  as  soon 
as  he  departs  from  his  lord's  tent  and  dwells  apart.     Not  apart, 
for  even  in  the  country  he  does  not  do  so  to-day.     Isolated  farms 
can  be  seen  at  times,  but  it  is  the  rule  for  a  man  to  go  to  his 
Avork  on  tlie  farm  from  his  village.     It  is  a  ver}'  ancient  practice 
to  set  aside  a  certain  fraction  of  ground  for  house  find  court  or 
wotking  place  on  every  farm.     This  selected  land  is  biinched 
together  into  a  village  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  rice  fields,  and  is 
the  -standard  feature  of  a  Japanese  landscape.     And  but  little 
waste  was  allowed.     About  two  per  cent  of  the  farm  surface  was 
so    allotted.      The    Government    was   paid   in  taxes   in   kind. 
Everything  being  standardized  in  rice  values.      So  much  per 
cent  of  the  crop  and  a  minimum  was  fixed  as  to  an  average  crop. 
With  a  large  crop  the  tenant  profited,  with  a  small  crop  the 
tenant  lost,  and  unless  the  diminution  was  so  great  as  to  threaten 
his  efSciency  he  lost  heavily.      In  addition,  by  custom,  certain 
corvees,  forced  labour,  service  for  the  post,  were  likewise  enforced. 
As  to  the  Central  Government  it  stopped  its  hand  with  these 
established  forms  of  taxation.      The  local  authority  sometimes 
went  further  into  actual  extortion  but  it  did  so  at  its  peril.     The 
Government  hand  was  always  available,  but  woe  to  those  who 
invoked   it   unnecessarily    and    without    the    interests    of    the 
Government  being  involved.     They  sweated  for  it  unto  the  third 
and  fourth;  generation.     Their  local  government  was  pul-poSelv 
left  to  them,   but  in  -such   form   that  the  GoVerhraent  had  it 
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constantly  under  real  control  and  inspection  through  the  local 
officials  who  were  in  the  first  case  responsible  to  the  Government 
and  in  the  second  case  to  their  constituents.  One  remark  can; 
be  made  at  once  as  to  taxation  under  such  a  Centralized 
bureaucracy,  for  it  finds  present  application  in  the  impersonal 
centralization  of  our  owu  municipalities  and  particularly  in 
those  in  which  a  tendency  to  socialistic  legislation  has  displayed 
itself.  The  more  a  Government  of  this  character  can  squeeze 
out  of  its  source  of  supply,  the  mois  it  will  squeeze.  Without 
control,  with  all  the  power  in  its  hands,  it  wilt  get  all  it  can  and 
spend  all  it  gets.  And  it  makes  little  difference  whether  it  is 
the  old  Japanese  Bureaucracy  or  the  modern  city  of  London, 
power  without  restraint  is  impossible. 

1'he  go-niii  units  liave  already  been  referred  to  under 
another  connection.  These  five  family  clusters  were  selected 
under  Government  instructions  directing  that  their  interests^ 
sliould  be  as  wide  apart  as  possible,  thus  all  the  better  making 
them  spies  on  each  other.  They  chose  their  own  head  but  undei' 
the  approval  of  the  Government  local  representative  (dosjituaji); 
]^0Miinal]y  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  and  wisest,  but  in 
practice  wealtli  had. the  greatest  weight,  for  as  the  whole  group 
was  responsible  for  the  action  of  any  of  its  members  so  the  chief 
was  responsible  for  the  group.  These  go-nin  were  again  grouped 
into  small  districts  not  unlike  our  modern  city  blocks,  with  the 
same  mutual  responsibilityi  in  tlie  district  and  the  same 
supervision  over  its  clioiceof  oflicials,  the  great  object  being  that 
they  should  be  men  of  sound  doctrine  and  not  likely  to  give  the 
Government  trouble,  'i'he  Government  had  as  much  dislike  of 
"the  lean  and  hungry  Cassius"  as  the  great  Julius  himself,  or 
some  of  our  modern  paternal  Governments.  These  blocks  were 
given  a  wide  control  over  their  members,  and  in  very  recent 
times  the  witnessing  of  a  lease  by  neighbours  was  necessary  for 
its  validity.  In  otiier  terms  they  controlled  admission  to  the 
block,  justias  in  rural  districts  the  admission  of  any  stranger  to 
settle  at  all  within  the  mura  (township)  required  the  consent  of 
its  officials.  All  this  machinery  was  under  the  eye  of  the 
dmkwan  although  he  had  but  little  to  do  with  its  actual  operation 
except  to  see  that  it  did  not  swerve  from,  the  rut  in  which  it  was 
supposed,  to  run.  He  did  this  more  particularly  through  the 
nannahi  or  village  mayor,  who,  with  his  officers,  was  the  official 
having  this  double  duty  to  Government  and  to  his  fellow 
yillagei's.  Sometimes  these  nanushi  were  appointed  directly,  as 
in  ancient  times  in  which  the  office  seemed  akin  to  that  of 
bailiff*  of  a  manor ;  the  usual  rule  of  the  IVIiddle  Ages  was  that 
this  appoiBtment  had  become  hereditary;  the  tendency  in 
Tokugawa  times  was  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  villagers. 
Always  their  assumption  of  office  carried  with  it  the  stamp  of 
offixiial  approval.      As  the  head  of  the  go-nin    (han-gaahird) 

*  Mr.  Wigmore'e  note  to  Dr.  Simmons  paper,  Trans.  Asiatic 
"Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  XX,  p.  100.  '- 
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represeiited  the  fiimilies,  and  the: ward  officers  represented  the 
district,  so  the  village  council  and  mayor  represented  the  village, 
ajid  they  were  the  only  means  of  connection  with  the 'Oiitside 
world..  All  through  the  machinery  of  legal  government  the 
individual  never. appears.  He  cannot  move  without,  a  passport. 
He  is  held  responsible  for.  every  stranger  that  he  shelters.  So 
his  officers  are  held  responsible  for  him.  When  the  individual 
has  to  appear  at  the  local  court  he  is  produced  by  his  officials. 
When  he  has  a  lawsuit  at  Yedo  or  at  tiie  local  centre,  again  his 
officials  appear  as  his  bails,  so  to  speak.  Their  charges  are  fixed 
charges,  part  of  the  costs  of  his  suit.  As  .a  matter  of -fact 
matters  rarely  reached  as.  far  as  Yedo.  Criminal  andi  civil 
procedure  stopped  with  the  rfaitoan's  court,  which  official  was 
supposed  to  consult  Yedo  in  knotty  cases.  When  the  Govern- 
ment felt  that  i's  interests  were  involved  all  the  witnesses  were 
ordered  up.  And  woe  to  the  man  or  official  who  troubled  them 
without  cause,  and  particularly  with  cause.  Tlie  punishment 
was  real  and  severe.  It  was  not  confined  to  fines  that  brought  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  the  defendant  as  he  sat  in  court  and  as  lias 
happened  in  some  recent  cases  of  public  interest  in  America. 
The  nervousness  of  a  Government,  timid  of  all  innovation,  so 
often  appears  that  these  hearings  in  Yedo  can  hardly- be 
attributed .  to  anything  but  a  desire  to  forestall  any  etlbrts  at 
change.  The  abstract  idea  of  justice,  of  an  appeal  court  for  the 
whole  land,  hardly  seems  to  exist.  The  main  object  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  custom  of  the  laud,  and  with  the  wide  system 
of  espionage  this  was  much  simplified. 

Passing  from  country  to  town  there  remains  to  be  dealt  with 
another  group  of  producers  before  we  rea<;h  the  distributing  class 
of  the  economic  system.  The  earliest  method  of  the  chissification 
of  the  artisans  and  kindred  labour  is  found  in  the  Kojiki  and 
the  Nihongi.  The  be  (or  in  later  times  guild;  is  the  term,  by 
which  they  are  always  indicated,  and  groups  of  men  were  set 
aside  in  these  be  for  specific  purposes — to  provide  the  sujiplies 
for  the  Emperor's  table,  to  take  care  of  the  royal  tombs,'  to 
weave  cloth,  to  take  care  of  forests,  to  maintain  roads,  and  for 
every  field  of  the  then  industrial  life.  The  people  forming  these 
be  were  serfs  and  slaves.  Many  of  them  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and  were  Chinese  or  I'voreans  perhaps  also  sent  as  tribute  or 
presents.  Their  number  was  added  to  by  the  slaves  brought 
over  in  the  suite  of  a  genuine  immigration  of  men  of  wealth  and 
position.  These  brought  with  them  skilled  workers  in  weaving, 
pottery,  the  fine  arts,  engineering  trades,  and  other  occupations. 
Tiiis  Chinese  and  Korean  element  of  the  better  c'asses  is  marked 
by  the  names  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Japanese  Society  of  the 
time.  Their  immigration  was  evidently  welcomed  as  is  shown 
hot  only  by  references  in  the  Nihongi  but  by-  their  reception 
into  the  ranks  of  the  oligarchy.  Whether  so  settled  voluntarily 
in  the  land,  or  as  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
century  forcibly  by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  these  Chinese- and 
Koreans  were  the  most  valuable  of  the  artisan  element.    .Many 
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public  works  wereibeing  undertaken,  and  as  the  Japanese  were 
entirely  untrained,  on  this  side  numbers  would  have  had  to 
ma,ke  up  for  clumsiness.  The  services  of  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans  in  this  field,  were  distinguished  by  the  reward  of 
freedom;  and  honourable  position  ol'ten  granted  to  them.  The 
artisan,  .however,  never  /"tood  so  high  as  the  farmer.  As  an 
agricultural  people  the  Japanese  have  always  recognized  tlie 
dignity.of  the  soil  and  paid  it  the  practical  homnge  of  plncing 
the  .farmer  in  the  first  rank  of  the  plehs,  tliereby  simply  following 
the  standard  set  by  .the  ritual  of  their  Shinlfi  ,  But'  the  artisan 
stood  next  tq  t-lie  farmer  and  immeasurably  above  the  merchant. 
Arti'saus  had  an  opportunity  to  rise  from  a  humble  sphere. 
Artisan  -and  artist  were  convertible  terms  before  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  ,  Manual  ilabour  of  course  is  only  digojfitd  by  art 
and  by  genius  in  art.  Perhaps  the  practical  difference  between 
artist  and  artisan  was  the  more  accentuated  l>ecause  in  time  the 
dilettante  noble  was  attracted  by  art,  practised  it  with  his  own 
noble  hands  and  felt  it  the  more  necessai-y  to  mark,  the  separation. 
Only  genius  could  hope  to  find  a  footliold  here.  As  to  politics, 
however^  the  artisan  cuts  but;little  figure  in  Japan,  i  The  farmer 
in  cases  cuts  a  large  one  in  .earlier  times.  The  actual  operation 
of  the  crube  6e  is  displayed  equally  well  in  the  more  developed 
form  of  the  merchant  guilds  which  in  system  cover  the  economics 
of  production  and  distribution. 


§  3. 

There  were  wheels  witliin  wheels  in  this  Japanese  system ; 
all,  be  it  said,  well  within  the  control  of  the  Central  Government 
and  only  tolerated  in  so  far  as  they  were  additional  levers  for  its 
grasj).  The  usefulness  of  any  institution  is  strictly  written  in 
its  usefulness  to  the  Government.  There  was  no  neutral  ground 
in  so  far  as  the  word  "authority"  applied.  Government  had  no 
limitation  in  its  application.  It  reached  to  the  smallest  item  of 
the  individual's  life.  The  merchant  class  afford  the  best 
illustration  of  this  inner  system,  although  this  classification  also 
j-nns  through  all  the  other  minor  classes.  If  the  artisan  cuts  a 
rare  figure  and  the  farmer  some  figure  in  Japanese  politics,  the 
merchant  cuts  none  at  all.  At  the  very  early  period  he  probably 
could  be  said  to  be  non-existent.  At  a  much  later  period  every 
noble  establishment  had  •  its  women  trained  in  weaving  and 
embroidery,  and  men  trained  in  the  rougher  work  of  manufactures, 
in  dyeing,  etc.  Still  there  were  many  things  requiring  a 
merchant  class,  and  they  are  well  developed  by  the  time  the 
court  settled  at  Kyoto.  For  a  long  time  they  could  be  said  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  at  all.  Properly  speaking  they  were  not 
taxed.  They  were  fined — up  hill  and  down  dale — which  perhaps 
in.tlieir  eyes  was  an  equivalent.     It  is  liardly  necessary  to  say 
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that  there  was  no  possibility  here  of  a  rise.  Their  only  usefiilness 
to  tlie  upper  class  was  in  their  skill  and  practice  as  accountants; 
and  as  familiar  with  business  transactions.  Most  of  this  detail 
work  ill  receiving  and  checking  and  forwarding  tax  rice  fell  to 
them.  Here  their  contact  with  the  ruling  class  ceased.  They 
dwelt  under  strict  eye,  without  privilege  and  with  contenvpt,  and 
could  not  escape  it. 

Something  has  been  said  already  of  the  wide  extension 
commerce  took  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  with  the  reigu  of 
the  Peace  of  the  Tokugawa.  This  commerce  was  based  on 
credit  and  made  use  of  all  the  forms  customary  to  our  times. 
To  effect  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  must  have 
been  a  standard  of  trust  iu  this  community  which  is  rarely 
assigned  to  Japanese  commercial  circles.  And  from  all '  the 
evidence  such  trust  deservedly  existed.  The  genesis  of  'the 
mercantile  system  is  an  obscure  one  but  it  seems  to  develop 
legitimately  out  of  the  old  he.  Occupation  in  the  he  became 
confined  to  families.  Son  followed  father,  and  establishment  ia 
a  new  business  was  difficult  and  only  secured  by  being  practically 
taken  into  the  commercial  house  as  a  member  of  the  family'. 
Even  the  apprentice  and  employ!  formed  during  the  time  ot 
iudenture  and  employment  part  of  the  home  circle.  Lines  of 
business  were  therefore  confined  to  particular  families ;  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  so  strong  in  Japan,  securing  the  trade  from 
the  intrusion  of  strangers.  The  old  be  connection  apparently 
still  existed  between  these  families,  making  them  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  guild  though  perhaps  without  any  more  formal 
raachineiy  for  that  purpose  than  was  required  for  local  purposes. 
To  conduct  a  more  than  local  commerce,  however,  this  primitive 
structure,  only  fit  for  the  early  be,  was  not  sufficient.  Some  sort 
of  a  general  exchange  was  needed.  And  when  the  conditions 
were  favourable  it  sprang  into  existence.  Mercantile  develop- 
ment in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  child  of  its  environment, 
and  its  growth  began  with  peace.  By  the  sixteenth  century  the 
traffic  between  the  local  centres  was  beginning  to  resort  to  great 
central  marts,  and  Osaka  was  already  marked  for  its  future 
career  when  lyeyasu  finally  established  his  power  in  the  laud. 
The  government  of  a  great  central  market  is  such  a  separate 
-problem  that  we  early  find  it  accentuated  in  Japan.  The 
primitive  methods  of  the  small  towns  could  not  here  apply. 
The  main  business  of  such  a  market  is  distribution.  There 
must  then  be  a  genuine  system  of  taxation,  not  a  head  tax  on 
merchants  such  as  is  found  in  Tosa.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
burgher  element  in  these  great  towns — Osaka,  Yedo,  Sendai. 
And  the  best  evidence  of  its  non-existence  is  the  fact  that  it 
never  exerted  a  trace  of  influence  on  the  Japanese  political 
system,  whereas  in  Europe  it  was  the  entering  wedge  that  was 
finally  to  split  the  feudal  system  into  fragments.  Japanese 
burgher  rule  in  the  towns  was  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  of 
the  vi'lage,  in  its  turn  an  enlargement  of  that  of  the  be  and  of 
the    family.     The  lines  and  the  minutise  were  laid  down  for 
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them.  The  expense  of  town  government  tliey  assessed  among 
themselves,  'Ihe  present  to  the  Government  was  to  all  intents 
nud  purposes  a  tax.  It  was  not  voluntary.  Nor  were  tlie 
numherless  assessments  made  for  rights  and  privileges  in  every 
sphere  of  life  connected  with  livelihood,  nor  were  the  various 
services  required  voluntary.  Some  of  these  were,  converted  into 
money  payments,  the  peasant  or  citizen  faring  very  -bndiy  as  lie 
paid  commutation  for  all  services  whether  or  not  actually  called 
i'ot.  Yedo,  comparatively  speaking,  was  badly  off  in  this  respect. 
Osaka  was  a^  highly  favoured  town. 

lyeyasu  made  Osaka  practically  a  free  city  in  the  commercial 
sense.  The  old  family  system  had  Jong  been  outgrown,  and  to 
alt  intents  and  purposes  merchant  guilds  were  in  existence  in 
everything  but,  the  chartered  name.  Under  the  new  conditions 
development  was  rapid.  Business  was  done  mainly  on  credit. 
There  were  banks  and  exchange  offices,  bills,  drafts,  acknowledg- 
ments, all  kinds  of  commercial  paper  were  in  free  circulation. 
Cash  transactions  were  as  infrequent  as  in  our  modern  days. 
•"  Integrity  and  reliability  were  the  characteristics  of  the  great 
"  Osaka  houses.  Credit  was  so  solid  that  bills  and  notes  passed 
"  freely  from  hand  to  hand  and  after  a  long  circulation  came 
"  back  to  the  drawer  or  maker  without  the  intervention  of  a 
"  bank."*  To  properly  secure  this  an  organization  was  necessary. 
The  merchant  guilds  were  first  licensed  by  the  Government 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  this  was  simply 
recognizing  a  condition  of  affairs  long  pre-existing.  There  is  a 
wide  distinction  here  from  the  kindred  charters  issued  by 
European  Governments  at  the  same  period  of  their  history,  lu 
this  latter  case  a  good  deal  of  local  government  was  vested  in  the 
citizen.  But  this  local  government  touched  on  national  and 
international  affiiirs.  The  warring  interests  in  the  State  or 
between  States  never  came  to  an  agreement  to  fight  it  out  alone 
between  them  or  within  the  ruling  class.  They  buttressed  their 
needs  with  every  possible  support  and  with  small  prevision  as  to  the 
future  of  their  caste.  They  called  on  the  citizen  for  support  in 
their  quarrels,  and  his  guild  gave  him  a  rallying  point  and 
contained,  within  itself  the  germs  of  political  power.  Local 
government  was  only  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Japanese  villager  or 
pitizen  under  limited  conditions.  There  was  no  spontaneity  in 
liis  action.  Every  case  was  provided  for  by  law  and  custom, 
and  every  case  arising  must  be  brought  under  such  law  and 
custom.  PI  is  only  business  lay  in  carrying  out  this  routine. 
^Vhen  in  doubt  the  Government  was  the  one  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  These  guilds  therefore  had  no  political  affiliations. 
Tiiey  were  simply  means  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
and  ready  settlement  of  business  among  the  members,  and  in  this 

*  J.  H.  Wigmpre—' Private  Law  of  Old  Japan,"  Part  I,  p.  146, 
Vol.  XX.  Supplement — Trans.  Asiatic  Society  or  Japan.  I  am 
drawing  largely  on  the  data  given  in  Mr.  Wigmore's  papers  in  which 
his  own  views,  somewhat  different  from  those  given  in  tlie  text 
above,  are  ably  expomided.  ,   ,  ■  ; 
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respect  the  Government  finally  decided  to  encourage  and  support 
them.  They  were  another  lever  of  the  Executive,  and  their 
actions  were  closely  watched,  but  they  relieved  the  Government 
of  much  petty  business.  The  legal  commercial  code  of  Old 
Japan  is  found  within  these  guilds.  They  were  based  on  the 
different  trades.  Each  trade  had  its  guild,  but  these  guilds  had 
also  a  sort  of  clearing  house  or  central  body  which  adjusted  the 
almost  inevitable  disputes  arising  in  an  extensive  commerce  in 
which  there  was  much  interlacing  of  different  interests.  In  this 
respect  they  were  much  like  our  labour  unions  of  to-day.  But 
these  inter  guild  wars  were  limited  by  this  central  authority, 
endowed  with  real  power  inasmuch  as  it  could  call  on  the 
Government  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  course,  be  it  said,  was 
rarely  adopted.  In  licensing  the  guilds  the  Government  had  in 
mind  its  own  relief  from  this  minor  business  of  petty  disiJutes, 
and  good  reason  had  to  be  given  for  the  necessity  of 'bothering 
it  with  such  affairs.  Woe  to  the  unreasonable  man.  The 
formula  of  approach  to  the  seat  of  Justice  was  most  degrading; 
the  tone  adojited  was  that  of  irritated  authority  chiding  those 
who  dared  to  invade  its  sacred  repose  with  their  trivial  matters^ 
It  was  neither  Justice  nor  cold  Officialism  inviting  men  td 
submit  their  disputes  to  its  decisions  for  the^  good  of  themselves 
and  of  the  community.  Beside,  the  guild  had  all  the  power  of 
the  boycott  and'  used  it  unsparingly,  and  woe  td  the  unlucky 
wight  who  defied  its  action.  Tlie  Government  might  interfere 
in  behalf  of  the  guild,  not  for  the  individual.  Their  interference 
was  in  cases  with  a  criminal  or  at  least  a  political  tint,  and  was 
of  no  particular  use  to  anybody.  Aral  Hakuseki  cites  a  case 
(1710  A.D.),  the  parties  at  issue  being  the  0,saka  guilds,  a 
transportation  company,  and  five  hundred  and  three  villagesi 
The  transportation  company  was  charged  with  raising  the  tarift', 
refusing  to  make  good  damage  to  freight  in  transit,  and  stealing 
it  wlien  accident  of  any  kind  gave  an  excuse  for  loss.  The 
support  of  a  temple  came  in  as  a  side  issue  depending  on  the 
decision.  The  upshot  of  this  interesting  lawsuit  was  that  the 
Osaka  guilds  got  nothing,  the  respectable  number  of  five  hundred 
and  three  villages  got  less  than  nothing  for  they  were  not  even 
mentioned,  the  boatmen  who  admitted  responsibility  in  so  far  as 
the  freight  was  in  their  charge  were  relieved  of  all  responsibility, 
and  the  incumbent  of  the  temple  being  left  without  any  support, 
financial  or  moral,  by  the  death' of  his  lord  and  patron,  committed 
suicide.  This  last  act  re-opened  the  whole  case,  and  the  prime 
minister  in  Yedo  put  the  transaction,  temple  and  all,  back  on 
the  original  basis  preceding  the  accidents  or  disputes ;  "  by  what 
means  I  do  not  know  " — adds  Arai  suggestively. 

One  feature  attached  to  this  system  of  merchant  guilds  is 
the  apprentice.  These  I'anged  from  one  to  a  score  or  several 
score,  from  the  master's  son  to  youths  taken  in  on  very  much  the 
same  standing.  And  tlie  relation  is  much  the  same.  They  are 
very  positively  subordinated  to  the  master,  and  his  control 
reached  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  their  lives  and  covered 
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the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  These  young 
men  received  no  pay ;  their  food  was  coarse  and  their  clothing 
was  coarse ;  their  hours  of  labour  were  long  and  their  apprentice- 
ship was  long.  It  could  well  be  asked  what  attraction  such  a 
career  would  have  to  any  youth.  It  was  rare  that  any 
other  was  open  to  him.  Glasses  were  fixed.  Admission  t() 
apprenticeship  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  guild.  Chestpness  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  an  outlet  necessarily  led  fathers  to  favour 
their  sons  in  choosing  a  career  for  them.  Son  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  father.  Convenience  was  made  a  binding  force 
by  custom.  And  Government  enforced  the  custom  through  the 
guilds  as  a  convenience  to  itself.  Any  automatic  provisions  for 
support  were  to  be  encouraged.  That  hereditary  calling  has  a 
deadly  dulling  effect  on  the  mind  is  now-a-days  liardly  questioned. 
It  gives  great  skill  and  it  generates  the  true  artisan  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  mere  workman.  But  it  is  terribly  narrowing 
to  the  mind.  Only  in  our  modern  times  have  we  broken  away 
from  it  in  the  West,  and  then  for  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
people.  But  this  guild  system,  and  its  heredity,  ran  nil  through 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Japanese  people.  We  find  it  in  the 
chiss  just  above  the  merchants — the  ai-tisan  class.  Its  strength 
lay  not  only  in  the  convenience  but  in  the  ultimate  reward. 
When  the  young  apprentice  had  finished  his  term-— ten  to  twenty 
years — it  was  custom.ary  for  his  master  to  give  him  a  start  iu 
business.  This  not  only  consisted  in  starting  him  out  with  stock 
and  fixtures,  but  he  was  often  established  as  a  sort  of  branch 
house  of  the  parent  firm.  He  had  a  connection  frotn  the 
bpginning.  Under  these  terms  there  was  no  rivalry  between  the 
master  and  apprentice.  They  were  really  and  truly  loyal  to 
the  House.  If  the  customary  peace  of  Japanese  commercial  life 
had  been  broken,  the  sound  of  "clubs"  in  defence  of  the  House 
would  have  had  most  entliusiastic  answer  from  the  Japanese 
apprentice.  His  goal  was  not  that  of  the  independent  journeyman, 
but  that  of  becoming  a  master  or  perhaps  a  trusted  employe 
of  the  House  with  one  of  those  rare  and  honoured  positions 
with  a  competent  salary  attached,  few  in  number  and  stepping 
stones  at  times  to  a  subordinate  partnership  in  the  great  House 
itself 

This  ultimate  goal,  this  graded  definition  throughout  a 
given  class,  eliminated  all  jealousy  and  rivalry  throughout  these 
grades.  There  was  none  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  resultitig 
from  the  sense  of  separation  of  interests  between  master  arid 
man,  that  made  the  English  Commonwealth  and  its  heir  the 
American  Republic  possible.  There  was  no  "  iron  law  of  wages  " 
to  rouse  feeling  between  employer  and  employed,  and  to  demand 
freedom  of  contract  and  freedom  of  movement.  There  was  an 
"  iron  law  of  custdm  "  establishing  the  relations  between  them  and 
ensuring  to  each  a  living  within  the  class  limited  by  his  personal 
abilities  and  the  control  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  guild.  A 
man's  position  was  fixed  within  a  corporation  as  close  as  any 
mediaeval    guild    in    Europe.       But    this    is    not    democracy. 
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Dejnocraqy  implies  a  share  of  all  in  the  government  of  the 
community,  small  or  great ;  the  right  of  all  to  be  heard  and  to 
have  a  share  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  fixed  for  conduct. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  in  the  .  Japanese  guild.  The 
overawing  power  was  not  the  sense  of  Right,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  overhanging  Government  which  w:ouid  make  itself  felt  as 
soon  as  oppression  drove  any  section  of  the  community  to  open 
rebellion.  But  how  niuoh  oppression  is  first  endured  before  it 
culminates  in  rebellion !  The  Japanese  was  patient  under  his 
aifliction  because  he  knew  no  better  and  could  not  help  himself. 
With  the  classes  fixed,  and  the  position  within  these  classes 
rigidly  marked  ofi",  there  was  withal  a  cheerful  spirit  of  optimism. 
But  it  reminds  us  of  the  optimism  preached  by  Doctor  Pangloss 
to  Candide.  It  was  an  optimism  based  on  limited  horizon.  The 
law  of  custom  enforced  by  the  law  of  the  executive  arm  was  an 
all  sufficient  reason.  It  was  not  an  answer  for  there  were  no 
questioners.  Each  one  was  assured  of  his  position  on  the  given 
terms  and  the  position  was  endurable.  It  was  against  custom  to 
wish  to  change  it,  and  any  such  tendencies  toward  originality — 
what  v/e  would  call  progress — were  rigidly  crushed  out.  There 
is  a  picture  of  beautiful  subordination  presented  everywhere.  -  If 
privileged  ofiicial  classes  have  privileges  rigidly  enforced,  they 
also  have  duties,  not  so  rigidly  enforced ;  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
This  has  been  called  democracy,  but  the  democracy  had  nothing 
and  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  enforcement  in  a  single 
centred  bureaucracy.  A  limiting  condition  of  Nature,  however, 
steps  in  here.  Caprice  cannot  rule  without  such  limit.  It  is 
indicated  by  the  right  of  a  man  to  live.  Infringe  on  this 
fundamental  right  and  self  preservation  dictates  rebellion.  The 
raling  powers  recognized  this  and  justice  was  enforced  frorh 
above.  Whether  it  be  guild  or  daimyo,  if  they  oppressed  their 
weaker  subordinates  beyond  the  straining  point  and  drove  them 
to  rebellion.  Government  stepped  in  with  terrible  results.  If 
anything,  it  punished  the  daimyo  more  severely  than  the  guild, 
his  powers  of  mischief  being  greater ;  that  is,  mischief  to  the 
Government,  peace.  This  had  a  curious  result  tending  to  the 
Government  advantage.  Resentment  was  not  aroused  against 
the  Government  but  against  the  individual  who  had  brought  the 
Government  into  the  field.  It  was  clearly  recognized  by  all 
parties. that  it  was  advisable  to  clean  their  own  houses,  to  settle 
their  disputes  between  themselves,  to  reach  some  compromise  if 
necessary  rather  than  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  terrible  and 
far-reaching  power.  The  individual  must  dominate  the  com- 
munity, which  was  not  likely  for  Government  naturally  favours 

authority  and  would  hardly  put  it  altogether  in  the  wrong or 

he  was  ruined.  But  also  the  guild  or  the  community  was 
uiilikely  to  drive  matters  to  such  extreme.  Custom  is  its  very 
life,  and  interpretation  of  custom  cannot  at  one  stroke  reach  very 
far  from  its  base.  The  result  of  constant  appeal  to  custom  is  a 
tendency  to  its.  crystallization  into  still  harder  and  more 
imbending  forms.     The  community  with  its  close  organization 
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had  one  terrible  weajion,  invalidating  any  appeal  from  its 
authority — social  ostracism.  It  was  a  last  resort,  and  the  careful 
and  the  formal  action  of  the  heads,  of  guild  or  community,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  runaway  apprentice  or  bankrupt  shows  that  the 
result  of  such  action  was  fully  atppreeiated  in  this  cold  hard 
social  lifci  1  Where  there  is  ho  life  or  bread  outside  of  the  life  of 
the  oommunity  one  can  easily  see  how  drastic  and  crushing  a 
weapon  this  social  ostracism  can  be.  It  brings  the  victim  at 
once  to  the  feet  of  the  rulers,  these  rulers  against  whom  in  social 
life  there  is  no  appeal.  For  appeal  to  the  corporate  body,  to 
the  community,  is  too  clumsy  to  be  of  any  real  use ;  and  the 
community  cannot  rise  from  the  general  forms  in  which  it  has 
embodied  its  will.  Its  interpretation  and  application  it  has  left  to 
its  appointed  agents  and  these  can  make  such  application  the  most 
exquisite  torture  to  the  individual.*  Of  course  the  only  refuge  is  to 
cling  to  the  most  general  interpretation.  This  means  the  negation 
of  all  positivism  as  to  personality,  and  this  seems  to  be  tlie  keynote 
to  the  interpretation  of  much  in  the  Japanese  character. 

One  item  of  the  derelict  in  the  community  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  The  position  of  the  bankrupt  in  Japan  Avas 
peculiar;  but  it  was  no  more  harsh  than  in  our  own  western 
world  previous  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  both  cases  his  treatment  was  cruel.  We  condemned  him  to 
hopeless  imprisonment.  The  Japanese  made  him  officially  an 
outcast.  His  family  were  distributed  among  the  relatives.  If 
he  himself  was  allowed  to  live  among  the  villagers  or  townsmen 
it  was  as  a  disgraced  dependent.  He  was  allowed  no  voice  in 
public  affairs.  His  position  was  marked  by  the  prohibition  to 
wear  the  outside  coat  Qiaori)  or  a  raincoat.  In  every  pubjic 
assembly  he  was  a  niarked  man.  Often  this  limited  existence 
was  not  permitted  him,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  outskirts  of 
town  or  village  and  forced  to  live'  by  himself  in  a  hut  erected  for 
that  purpose.  Some  of  these  bankrupt  Settlements  formed  small 
towns.  This  pei'sonal  mistreatment  was  far  more  outrageous 
among  the  Japanese  than  in  the  West,  where,  the  official  forms 
satisfied,  the  general  public  rather  pitied  the  poor  debtor.  The 
Japanese  did  not  carry  individualism  to  that  extent.  In  a  sense 
the  bankrupt  was  excommunicated  as  far  as  the  community 
was  concerned,  and  the  term  "  community "  has  far  more 
meaning  to  eastern  ,than  to  western  ears.  ,  But  they  gave 
the,  bankrupt  a  better  chance  of  rehabilitation.  His  labour  was 
at  a  discount ;  and  only  to  live  he  must  take  what  he  can  get. 
Where  the  English  debtor  starved  in  jail,  the  Japanese  debtor 
as  often  starved  butside  of  it.  The  Japanese  were  not  going  to 
burden  the  community  to  the  meagre  extent  of  any  provision  at 
all,    Jlowever,  he  had  the  oppoi-tunity  to  work,  and  his  chance 

*  Imagine  such  a.  system  in  force  in  one  ■  of  our  American 
communities  ruled  by  the  "Boss"  and  "Organization."  This  comes 
more  than  once  to  the  imimd  of  anyone  studying  the  operation  and 
fffest  of  these  old  Japanese  institutions.  How  far  does  it  apply  to 
Buch  American  communities?    In  Corporation  or  Labour  Trusts?    -  - 
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lay  there  if  he  could  grasp  it;  And  there  were  people  perhaps— 
his  family— interested  in  giving  him  that  chance.  Without  this 
outside  assistance  he  could  barely  exj^ect  to  live,  let  alone 
recuperate,  and  the  hopeless  bankrupt  was  indeed  in  pitiable  case. 
Under  such  conditions  we  can  understand  the  leniency  of 
these  old  Japanese  Courts  toward  breach  of  contract.  Tlie 
result  of  tlieir  decision  was  to  be  of  tremendous  import  to  the 
man  in  fi-ont  of  them.  Bankruptcy  was  not  only  a  commercial 
but  a  criminal  offense.  As  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  there 
was  no  criminal  intent  to  defraud,  but  the  bankruptcy  resulted 
from  causes  difficult  to  foresee,  or  even  from  positive  misfortune, 
this  extreme  view  was  recognized.  Excuses  were  given  a  wide 
range  and  any  honest  effort  to  meet  a  debt  was  good  reason  for 
postponement  of  the  penalty.  There^  was  also  another  force  at 
work.  Public  opinion,  high  and  low,  was  much  against  the 
loaning  of  money  on  interest.  It  was  a  practice  forbidden  to 
the  upper  classes,  and  hence  found  no  sympathy  among  the 
very  men  called  on  to  judge  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case 
submitted  to  their  judgment.  In  Old  Japan  they  were  unable 
tp  see  that  money  has  no  value  apart  from  labour ;  that  it  is 
stored  up  labour,  and  the  loan  of  it  is  the  loan  of  this  stored  up 
labour.  This  reasoning  was  singularly  like  that  of  modern 
socialism.  To  them  money  was  simply  a  token:  They  had  no 
conception  of  its  real  use.  That  the  gold  and  silver  or  copper 
token  h^d  any  right  to  a  return  in  exchange  for  its  labour,  this 
they  missed  altogether.     They  could  not  see  behind  it.*     A  most 

*  As  in  the  famous  criticism  of  Henry  George  on  Bastiat's  still 
more  famous  illustration  of  the.  two  men,  one  possessing  and  the 
other  wishipg  to  borrow  a  plane.  George  justifies  "interest,"  but  not 
on  Bastiat's  example  which  he  considers  intrinsically  bad.  He 
justifies  it  on  the  possible  increase  to  the  lender  if  he  should  refuse 
the  loan  of  some  object  capable  through  use  of  natural  increase,  and 
which  increase  he  could  claim  as  his  owil.  He  substitutes  therefore 
a  calf  which  can  grow  into  a  cow  before  the  lend  of  the  year.  Where 
the  care,  food,  shelter,  etc.  coine  in  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 
Doctor  Hadley  ("Economics"  p.  137),  in  puncturing  this  fallacy  of 
George,  remarks  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  calf  into  a  cow, 
''without  working:  a  curious  conception  of  farm  life."  In  other 
words  the  lender,  for  a  small  return,,  sacrifices  the  larger  return  if,he 
took  the  risk  himself.  The  true  aji,d  scientific  reason  for  interest  is 
indicated  by  Doctor  Hadley  (loo.  cit)  in  the  terms : — "  We  allow 
"interest  because  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  to 
"  encourage  a  man  to  save  capital  which  will  sUp;port  people  in  making 
"  more  planes  than  he  himaelf  can  use,  or  in  briiiging  up  more  animals 
"  than  he  himself  can  watch."  And  further,  p.  268: — "The  system  of 
"interest  was  approved  by  jurists,  because  the  accumulation  and  use 
"  of  capital  was  advantageous  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  increased 
"the  public  wealth.  With  this  end  in  view,  society  was  willing  to 
"  offer  rewards  to  those  who  would  abstain  from  destroying  wealth 
"  and  would  use  it  productively."  This  is  pretty  much  in  the  terms 
of  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations  Part  II,  Chap.  X)  that,  "  every 
"prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  every  frugal  nian  a 
"  public  benefactor."  This  long  citation  can  perhaps  be  justified  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  one-sided  systems  of 
economics^  so  unfortunately  prevalent  in  these  daysi 
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unfortunate  phase  for-  it  is  to-day  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
Japanese  spirit  of  unthrift.  The  Japanese  are  not  an  idle 
people  but  they  never  have  been  trained  to  thrift,  to  look 
beyond  the  end  of  their  noses,  to  take  advantage  of  present 
ability  to  provide  for  future  disability,  to  store  up  work  as  the 
bee  stores  up  honey.  And  in  this  these  old  court  decisions 
did  not  encourage  them.  Repayment  of  the  loan  was 
usually  enforced,  although  on  most  lenient  terms.  Interest  was 
treated  most  cavalierly  and  only  as  it  formed  the  letter  of  the 
bond  for  the  specific  period  wa.s  it  enforced  at  all.  It  became 
the  practice,  as  fiir  as  posjjible,  to  incorporate  it  as  part  of  the 
principal.  Bonds  were  thus  entirely  rewritten,  accumulated 
interest  going  into  the  principal  and  as  interest  not  appearing  at 
all ;  a  familiar  trick  to  western  finance  of  equally  shaky  periods. 
Othenvise  the  chance  of  the  collection  of  such  overdue  money 
was  small  indeed.  Long  extetision  of  the'  time  of  repayment  so 
often  granted  for  years  also  involved  the  risk  of  another 
characteristic  form  of  relief.  This  consisted  in  periodical 
"  private  settlement "  orders,  wiping  out  all  debts  previous  to 
the  issue  of  the  order.  Sometimes,  however,  these  proclamations 
were  limited  to  debts  contracted  within  a  given  period.  They 
formed  a  Japanese  statute  of  lilijitations.  Every  judicial 
extension  of  the  period  of  repayment  would  naturally  send  a 
shiver  down  the  spine  of  any  lender.  Under  such  conditions 
usury  flourished.  Money  could  only  be  loaned  at  great  lisk  of 
loss  of  principal,  and  almost  certain  scaling  down,  if  not  loss,  of 
interest.  Where  the  victim  did  fall  in  the  iisurer's  hands  and 
could  not  pay  the  principal  he  therefore  sweated  for  it  in  the 
new  bond.,  Bankruptcy  was  too  terrible  not  to  give  any  terms 
to  avoid  its  consequences.  Government  recognized  the  fact 
grudgingly,  that  men  could  not  be  expected  to  give  Avhat 
belonged  to  them  without  exchange.  It  therefore  was  compelled 
to  sanction  interest  to  prevent  men  shutting  themselves  up  iri 
themselves ;  but  in  its  attitude  toward  interest,  in  not  treating  it 
isimply  and  openly  as  a  matter  of  contract  in  reference  to  a 
materiid  open  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  drove  it 
into  the  worst  hands  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  worst 
methods.' 

From  village  government  to  town  government,  and  to  the 
government  of  the  artisan  and  merchant  guilds,  we  can  detect 
one  even  levelling  principle.  What  grades  and  distinctious  we 
find  among  them  are  grades  and  distinctions  :  necessary  to 
organized  life,  and  it  can  be  said  in  a  large  sense  open  to  all; 
If  the  office  of  nauwhi  and  han-gaghira  become  hereditary,  the 
incun^bent  however  must  possess  the  qualities  •  essential  for  those 
high  offices  (or  his  substitute,  for  this  principle  of  substitution 
is  recognized  all  through  Japanese  life.)  If  he  is  unfit  for  them 
a  suitable'  incumbent  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  system  that  for  centuries  the  effort  should  in  many  cases 
be  kept  up  to  maintain  in  a  family  the  standard  fit  for  the 
position.    But  two ;  ijiaportant  oojiditioua  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
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system.  The  ';first  is  that  this  result  is  not  obtained  by  any 
democratic  principle.  That  is,  unless  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
army  be  regarded  as  democracy.  These  people  within  the 
Japanese  ranks  are  guided  from  above ;  their  "  self-government " 
is  dictated  from  above  ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  closely  follow 
the  instructions.  The  desire  displayed  through  all  the  members 
is  not  ■  any  display  of  democratic  spirit  but  the  fear  of  the 
punishment; 'to  all  if  one  of  them  breaks  ranks,  it  is  the  breach 
of  custom  which  they  feared  with  its  unknown  consequences. 
This  resentment  of  the  unusual  is  still  plainly  displayed  in 
Japanese  life.  The  relations  between  apprentice,  journeyman, 
and  master,  are  definitely  fixed  in  the  artisan  guilds  which  yet 
retain  much  of  the  old  flavour.  What  is  resented  is  any  breacli 
of  custom  even  down  to  an  omission  of  any  of  the  little  courtesies 
governing  their  mutuajr relations.  There  is  no  movement  toward 
democratic  rule  of  tile  guilds,  which  still  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  elders^a  kind  of  toshiyori  selected  to  be  sure  by  one  of 
Nature's  .processes,  success  in  the  past,  but  autocratic  interpreters 
of  custom  laid  down  by  this  close  corporation.  Aiiy  disturbance 
of  the  old  guild  cu.stoms  is  rather  due  to  an  intrusion  of  the 
democracy  than  to  an  assertion  of  it,  and  leads  to  a  breaking  up 
of  the  ranks  within  the  guild  and  an  opposition  of  interests.  In 
other  words  the  apprentice  is  not  now  looking  to  an  even  career, 
marked'  out  by  custom  and  granted  to  good  behaviour,  to 
establish  his  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  guild.  Widening  of 
interest  is  now  ttiaking  individual  ability  of  more  importance 
to  the  leaders,  and  this  they  look  for  and  reward  accordingly, 
but  this  is  turning  the  Japanese  artisan  into  a  workman.  •  He 
can  no  longer  fiope  to  perhaps  become  himself  a  master  workman. 
The  result  is  the  same  as  happened  in  Europe  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Old  custom  is  breaking  down,  and  a  claim 
for  a  voice  in  governing  ti-ade  affairs  is  heard  from  the  lower 
grades  in  the  guild.  But  this  is  an  entering  wedge  of  western 
ideas.  It  is  found  in  new  industries,  such  as  electric  workers, 
railway  employes,  factory  workers,  and  kuruma  runnere.  These 
form  "unions"  on  western  lines.  The  guilds  throughout 
Japanese  life  will  certainly  in  time  split' into  employers  and 
labour  trusts,  especially  in  the  extension  of  factory  life  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  system  in  which  as  yet  every  home  is 
also  a  workshop;  Not  that  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  experience 
in  tlae  West  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  factory  that  has  caused 
injury  to  social  life,  for  it  is  the  factory  which  brought  to  light 
and  long  suffered  from  the  odium  caused '  by  the  frightful 
■conditions  of  that  survival  of  the  past' — the  sweat  shop.  One 
other  feature  of  this  pseudo-democracy'  is  seen  in  the  village 
life.  Notices  are  sometimes  posted  agreeing  that  frugality  shall 
be  practised  in  the  village  for  the  ensuing  year.  These 
notices  are  the  result  of  the  consultation  of  the  village 
ciders;  selected  as  before  stated,  not  by  any  principle  of 
suffrage  where  each  unit  has  a  voice  in  the  public  afiairs, 
Jjut    iby    custom    springing    from    ^u  .  old    military    Bysteiru 
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Elders  tlvivs, selected  by  a  suifrage  similarly  sifted  and  gov- 
erned by  ^custom  can  hajdly  be  grafted  an  democracy.  In 
SLieli  case  tlje,  government  of  "republican"  Venice  was  a 
democracy. 

The  second  important  condition  is  tliat  the  principle 
governing ,  this  Japanese  life  in  and  subordinate  to  tlie  ruling 
caste  is  socialistic.  ,  A  man  bows  to  no  ability  as  the  result 
of  personal  effort.  The-  person- holding  rank  represents  the 
community,  not  his  own  ability;  The  whole  original  idea  is  a 
levelling,, one.  .  Hence  persoijality  is  to  be  crushed,  not  to  be 
mutually  balanced.  Where  ability  is  not  to  be  given  sway  with 
the  inethod:  of  checks  and  balances  the  result  is  inevitable. 
Ability  iei  sure  in  time  to  .find  its  way  to  the  top,  There  must 
be  leaders  or  else  there  wilLbe  anarchy.  The  result  is  that  this 
ability  does  come  to  the  top  and  finds  itself  there  without  any 
restraint  whatever,  upon  it.  And  its  position  is  the  more  secure 
inasmuch  as  it  holds  its  place  not  as  a  personal  entity  but  as  the 
commune.  In  attacking  it  any  individual  attacks  the  commune^ 
The  same  diificulty  is  found  in  western  life.  The  problem  often 
is  to  br:ng  home  directly  to  the  personalUy  of  some  scoundrel  in 
political  or  corporate .(" trust "  or  "union'')  life  his  misdeeds 
againsit  the  individual.  This  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible.  Official  action  is  a  cloak  to  many  personal  motives. 
But  in  our  westerji  life  we  have  checks  and  balances  and  means 
of  expression  for  a  set  of  individuals  whose  personality  by 
training  is  much  accentuated.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Japan. 
On  the  contrary  official  action  for  all  was  the  only  possible 
formula  in  thought.  Action  of  any  kind  was  necessarily  accepted 
as  official.  The  result  was  that  these  official  positions  were  put 
to  personal  use,  and  every  little  Japanese  commune  was 
represented  by  an  oligarchy.  This  was  not  inconvenient  to  the 
Central  Government.  A  Central  Government  finds  it  difficult 
to  dea^l  with  a  democracy.  The  object  from  the  centre  outward 
is  to,)  see  that  no  one  of  the  units  gets  too  strong,  or 
threatens  to  displace  it  or  to  become  a  new  centre.  This  feeling 
radiates  outwards,  for  the  object  of  each  official  in  turn  is  fo  see 
that  his  underlings  :do  not  get  too  strong  for  his  management. 
The  Central  Government  determines  this  by  laying  down  a 
formula  and  carefully-  watching  that  it  be  not  encroached  upon. 
And  it  is  equally  to  the  advantage  of  every  official,  for  his  own 
good,  to  watch  the  operation,  of  this  formula  on  all  below  himself. 
This  the  Japanese  Government  succeeded  in  doing.  It  maintained 
its  grip  on:  all  below  it,  but  the  levelling  principle  became  aud 
only  could  become  a  formula.  The  land  could  not  be  alienated, 
but  just  the  same  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  simply 
because  some  men  have  foresight  and  thrift,  and  the  majority  are 
careless  and  idle  unless  forced  by  necessity  to  act  otherwise. 
WliEitv  could  not:  be  allowed  for  was  human  weakness,  human 
greed,  and  ability.  This  can  only  be  neutralized  by  checking 
one  against  the  other.  The  incapable  anyhow  must  sink  to  the 
Bottom.     To  try  to  do  otherwise  is  simply  to  put  power  in  the 
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liaiids:  of  ability  -without  any  check,  and  human  nature  is  not  so 
perfect  as  to  allow  such  license.  There  is  no  worse  failure  or 
more  hideous  tyranny  in  history  than  the  old  Japanese  State. 
Not  even  Peru. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  then  that  evenly  graded,  conservative, 
and  automatic  as  this  intrinsic  communism  or  socialism  of  the 
Japanese  State  seems,  that  in  its  human  application  it  found  its 
expression  as  laid  down  in  theory.  Far  from  it.  From  above 
the  oppression  was  merciless.  It  sought  everything  from  below 
up  to  the  limit  of  possible  endurance.  I  do  not  speak  here 
simply  of  the  Euling  Power,  but  down  through  all  grades  of 
society ;  official  to  subject,  master  to  man,  parent  to  child,  for 
even  in  this  last  relation  the  utmost  of  service  and  obedience  was 
exacted ;  this  latter  relation,  it  can  be  added,  typical  of  all. 
Indeed  in  this  lower  class  of  oppression  it  was  the  Kulirig  Power 
that  was  the  saving  grace.  Despotic  as  it  was  it  at  times  played 
the  r61e  of  benevolent  despot  and  saved  the  victims  of  such 
minor  oppression.  All  below  it  were  to  it  valuable  cattle,  its 
milch  cows,  and  it  visited  its  wrath  on  those  who  detracted  from 
their  efficiency  and  yield.  Its  regulations  were  all  directed  to 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  valuable  stock  of  its  farm. 
This  it  sought  in  the  imposition  of  this  custom  law  so  carefully 
matured  under  its  eye.  But  this,  as  said,  is  not  democracy. 
There  is  no  sense  of  any  rights  as  existing  against  the  Rulers 
who  are  only  restrained  by  prudential  fears  against  injuring  their 
property.  There  never  was  a  Government  yet  that  would  not 
take  and  spend  up  to  the  possible  limit.  There  is  no  sense  of 
personal  rights  against  custom,  for  personality  does  not  exist 
except  as  so  much  "arm  power "  (horsepower)  belonging  to  the 
community.  Hence  there  are  no  rights  of  a  commune,  no  rights 
of  a  city  against  the  Central  Government.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  of  these  elements  as  found  in  European  history.  Let  us 
recapitulate  here  for  a  moment  these  features  of  the  old  Japanese 
communal  system,  for  we  shall  find  all  these  features  handed 
down  and  existing  and  governing  both  in  economics  and  in 
politics  the  present  Japanese  State.  We  find  the  regulation  of 
the  individual  by  the  community,  a  regulation  pushed  of  necessity 
into  the  greatest  minutiae  laying  down  specific  rules  for  his 
conduct  and  his  thought.  Words  were  given  to  conceal  thought, 
we  are  told.  The  old  Japanese  State  appreciated  this  thoroughly 
and  interpreted  a  man's  thought  by  his  actions ;  therefore 
thought  had  to  be  carefully  governed,  and  it  is  safest  not  to 
think.  We  find  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  individual  to 
the  community.  There  is  no  life  outside  of  it.  All  occupation, 
from  the  Mikado  on  his  throne  to  the  lowest  subject  in  the  land, 
is  organized.  To  its  Executive  there  is  no  balance  but  its  own 
interpretation  of  custom.  All  the-  powers  of  the  State  are  of 
necessity  in  its  hands.  The  individual  is  absolutely  submerged 
in  the  State.  He  exists  for  the  State  wliich  has  rights  but  no 
duties ;  no  duties,  for  the  individual  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
any  rights  against  the  State. 
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Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  Europe  to  see 
what  is  the  spirit  dominating  it  in  the  ])ast  and  directing  its 
development.  Greece  and  Eome  are  alike  in  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  regarded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
not  vice  versa..  Turning  more  particularly  to  western  Europe 
we  find  that  at  his  first  appearance  the  Roman  is  living  under  a 
patriarchal  government.  Society  is  made  up  of  a  congeries  of 
clans  supposed  to  be  connected  by  kinship.  It  was  a  family 
system  therefore  in  which  the  "father"  of  the  separate  units  is 
the  absolute  representative  in  the  tribal  council.  But  one 
peculiarity  is  noted  from  the  start.  This  family  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  legal  fiction.  Bome  was  a  collection  of 
men  gathered  together  from  various  localities  of  Middle  Italy. 
Its  central  situation  gav6  the  little  tribe  settled  on  the  hills 
above  the  Tiber  ,its  advantages  and  attracted  to  it  numerous 
outsiders.  They  were  not  far  enough  advanced,  politically  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  a  State  apart  from  the:  family,  and  hence 
the  constitution  of  the  gsns  and  a  radical  divergence  of  interests 
shown  between  the  two  -sections  of  the  populace  in  the  division 
of  pjebs  and  pafrieians  shows  that  the  idea  of  kiiiship  still  retained 
in  the  ;7e»)«  was  a  very  artificial  one.  However,  the  svibordinatiou 
of  the  individual  in  the  family  was  carried  into  the  Roman  idea 
of  the  State.  To  the  Roman  as  to  the  Japanese  the  individual 
did  not  exist  at  all  except  as  a  mere  unit  of  force.  It  never 
recognizes  his  existence  and  individual  responsibility  any  more 
than  a  man  recognizes  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  axe  with 
which  he  clears  away  the  forest.  The  individual  was  purely  and 
simply  an  instrument.  This  was  transferring  the  idea  of  the 
individual  as  conceived  by  the  family  into  the  State.  The  individual 
had  as  little  existence  in  the  conception  of  his  inner  circle.  For 
his  misdeeds  he  was  responsible  to  the  family,  but  this  was  because 
through  him  the  family  became  responsible  to  the.comlnlw^it3^ 
Under  such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to^  consider  him  as  a 
thinking  unit,;.  Only  as  a  conforming  unit,  bound  in  by  those 
unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the  community  in  general  and 
the  faniily  in  particular,  could  he  have  any  position  whatever.    , 

Such  restriction  of  the  individual  will,  the  confining  it 
within  narrow  and  rigid  rules  of  conduct,  can  be  seen  to  be  a 
necessity  if  these  family  units  are  to  live  together,  in  the, peace 
and  contiguity  of  a  community.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
Roman  citizen  in  the  primitive  organization  of  Eome,  which 
•never  was  irepublican  in  our  modern  individualistic  sense  lof  the 
term.  What  element  there  was  of  this  latter  comes  in  later 
times,  and  strictly  speakilig  even  then  is  not  individualism  at  alL 
With  the  conquest  of  the  world  and  the  substitution  of  foreigners 
for  Italians  in  the  army  the  State  loses  sight  of  the  political 
duties  of  the  Reman.  He  is  forgotten.  But  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  later  Empire  the  old  theoiy  comes,  again  to  the  front  and 
the  Roman  is  held  strictly  for  all  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties. 
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As  a  soldier  they  did  not  want  him  for  he  was  almost  useless. 
But  all  the  cost  of  the  civil  service  he  was  again  forced  to 
shoulder.  This  had  increased  enormously  whereas  wealth  had 
steadily  diminished.  Every  public  position  carried  these 
customary  financial  obligations  attached  to  it.  Public  entertain- 
ments, the  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  institutions, 
public  improvements,  all  fell  on  the  official  class.  In  this  class, 
narrowing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  office  was  compulsory  and 
office  meant  ruin.  The  efforts  to  escape  a  seat  in  the  curia  and 
the  once  honoured  name  of  Eoman  citizen  were  pitiable.  These 
efforts  were  not  dictated  by  selfishness  but  by  necessity.  Outside 
this  charmed  circle  it  was  possible  to  prosper.  Inside  it  there 
was  certain  poverty  and  degradation.  There  were  no  half-way 
measures,  for  the  Roman  citizen  could  only  lose  his  citizenship 
by  death  or  slavery.* 

With  its  successful  wars  slavery  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Roman  State.  With  the  provinces  pouring  their  wealth 
into  Rome,  and  with  the  labour  performed  by  slaves,  the 
Roman  citizen  had  nothing  to  do  but  polish  armour.  Even  this 
he  abandoned  later  to  mercenaries.  Paiiem  et  drcenses.  The 
Government  supplied  food  for  his  body  and  for  his  imagination. 
Practiciilly  all  he  had  to  supply  was  clothing  and  shelter.  This 
was  not  such  an  impossibility  in  a  State  where  personal  following 
was  so  important  to  a  public  man.  When  the  Roman  was  poor 
he  became  a  client.  When  he  was  rich  he  became  a  centre  for 
clients.-  At  an  early  period  the  rich  man  or  the  stingy  man 
found  his  position  unsafe  in  the  State.  At  a  later  period  the 
Government  required  of  him  this  public  distribution  of  the 
Surplus.  It  prevented  his  growing  too  great  and  it  took  all  the 
credit  for  his  generosity.  The  position  of  the  Roman  client  was 
not  a  pleasant  one.  In  his  right  to  a  patron  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  independence ;  there  was  only  impudence.  He  had 
no  strength  to  enforce  his  position.  He  depended  on  the 
Government,  which  in  its  turn  depended  not  on  him  but  on 
mercenaries.  However  he  was  the  only  resource  and  means  of 
protection  of  the  rich  Roman,  and  these  latter  met  all  demands 
on  them,  ipore  than  half  way.  This  catering  to  the  public 
demand  for  shows  and  idleness  had  the  usual  result.  The 
"  Roman  people"  of  the  Empire  was  perhaps  the  most  worthless 
civic  element  the  world  had  seen  or  has  seen.  Pampered  by  his 
Government,,  flattered  and  cajoled  by  fat  kine  who  were  afraid 
the  Government  would  let  him  loose  to  tear  them,  his  predatory- 
instincts  increased  with  his  growing  inefficiency.  He  acquired  a 
mass  of  base  desires  witb  no  ability  inherent  in  himself  to  satisfy 
them.'  The  Roman  citizen  developed  into  a  chained  beast  which 
licks  or  tears  the  hand  which  feeds  it,  and  is  equally  helpless 
before  the  anger  and  chastisement  of  those  out  of  its  reach. 
And  it  was  this  training  which  was  to  leave  him  more  utterly 

*  The  coUeotion  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  the  business  of  the 
euriale^.    Any  deficiency  they  made  up  from  their  own  property. 
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helpless  than  any  other  part'of  Italy  or  the  Bomau  world  before  the 
storms  and  stresses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  As  for  the  free  artisan 
in  such  a  world,  he  weakened  and  could  not  sustain  competition 
with  slave  labour.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  its  vast  flood 
unlimited  in  numbers.  He  sank  into  a  complete  idler  and  lost 
all  inclination  and  ability  for  work.  Slave  labour  was  of  course 
inefficient.  There  was  no  personal  reward  at  the  end  of  [it,  only 
punishment  on  failure,  and  hence  the  object  was  to  do  just  enough 
to  avoid  that  unpleasant  contingency.  The  favourable  contrast 
sometimes  made  between  slave  labour  of  the  past  and  what  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  by  socialist  writers  as  slave  .labour  of  the 
present  leaves  out  of  account  this  lack  of  incentive  which  works 
efficiently  both  from  the  economic  and  moral  point  of  view  in  all 
but  the  hopeless  class  which,  in  modern  times,  is  taken  care  of  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  drives  it  below  its  subsistence.  Incentive 
cannot  be  left  out  of  account,  for  certainly  the ,  socialistic  State 
is  not  to  depend  on  the  lash  of  the  overseer  but  on  the  readiness 
of  the  worker  to  acc(Jmplish7^what  ?  His  allotted  minimum,  a 
factor  always  different  in  amount  and  execution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  onci  who  sets  the  task  and  the  one  who  per&rms  it..  But 
what  is  approved  of  in  the  slave  system  is  its  care  of  its  human 
cattle,  grounded  oii  the  desire  for  efficiency.  There  can  be 
difference  on  this  point  according  as  society  views  its  interference 
between  men  in  their  relation  as  owner  and  chattel,  or  as  freemen 
dealing  with:  each  other  on  a  basis  of  natural  ability.  There 
were  undoubtedly  slave  owners  in  the  old  Eoman  world  that 
took  humane  care  of  their  slaves.  The  relation  between  master 
and  man  were  often  of  the  most  intimate  character.  Freedman 
and  faithfulness  were  often  correlative  terms  implying  in  the 
later  the  continuance  of  previous  relations.  But  when  slave 
labour  was  very  cheap  and  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  and  the 
almost  universal  condemnation'  of  the  system  by  ancient  writers 
leads  to  the  same  belief.  It  was  customary  to  expose  sick  slaves, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  this  practice  or  to  check  it 
by  giving  freedom  to  such  slave  if  he  recovered.  It  was  found 
necesary  to  compel  owners  to  maintain  slaves  who  through  age 
or  injury  had  become  useless.  And  it  was  equally  found 
necessary  to ,  prevent  their  manumission  en  bloc  by  large  slave 
owners  who  found .  this  .  cattle  not  worth  its  feed ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  State  only  found'  place  for  the  freeman 
oftd  citizen,  and  had  no,  place  for .  the  freedman  who  could  not 
become  a  citizen.  It  was  customary  to  chain  the  porter  slave  to 
the  door  like  a  watch  dog..  The  horrors  of  the  ergastulum  are  a 
common  resource  for  the  not  over-tender  writers  of  invective  of 
the  day.  •  In  these  jails  for  slaves,  men  and  women  were  crowded 
promiscuously  together,  in  black  and  damp  and  unsanitary 
dungeons.  They  died  like  sheep,  but  as  many  souls  were 
possibly  made  as  were  lost,  and  they  did  not  regard  the  sufferings 
of  the  individual  as  of  much  importance.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  proper  proportion  of  females,    As,  far  as  there  is 
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any  such  disregard  far  the  proper  guarding  of  feninles  in  our 
present  system  it  exists  against  the  knowledge  and  in  the  face  of 
both  Jaw  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  to  enforce  that  hiw. 
The  Roman,  however,  did  not  consider  this  as  a  moral  question 
at  all.     He  was  dealing  with  chattels  not  with  human  beings. 

The  dominant  spirit  of  our  modern  western  civilization 
therefore  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  old  Roman  State  in-  which  we 
still  find  the  initiative  taken  not  hy  the  individual  but  by  the 
State.  ■  There  is  another  element  however — the  German.  It  is 
Biot  to  be  pretended  that  man  ever  was  entirely  independent  of 
his  fellowman.  The  idea  of  the  freedom  of  primitive  man  in  the 
forest  is  a  very  erroneus  one.  No  one  is  moi'e  dependent  on  his 
fellow  tribesmen  for  protection  than  the  savage.  ]3ut  as  far  as 
individualism  could  be  driven  with  safety  it  was  so  by  the 
Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Their  political  structure  was 
extremely  loose.  Their  bands  waxed  and  waned  according^to 
the  success  of  some  leaders  in  war.  Theimmediate  pressure  of 
war  removed,  or  gorged  with  spoil,  their^hordes  split  up  again 
into  small  wandering  tribes  within  a.  loosely  defined  geographical 
range.  ,  A  pastoral  people,  their  wealth  consisting  in  their 
scrawiiy  cattle^  permanent  development  of  the  soil  was  out  of  the 
question.  A:mere  scratching  of  the  ground,  the  harvesting  of 
a  crap  and  then  removal  to  fresh  soil,  was  the  only  agriculture 
possible. under  such  conditions.  The  necessities  of  their  situation 
made  these  units  very  small.  Kinship  was  the  basis  of  their 
clans,  and  its  obligations  were  recognized  although  not  so  strictly 
drawn,  a^  among  a  more  organized  people.  The  father  had 
power  of  life,  and  death  over  his  son.  He  could  kill  him  or  sell 
him  as  a  slave;  but  as  soon  as  the  son  reached  man's  estate  and 
took  the  sword  and  spear  in  his  hand  he  could  take  himself 
whither  he  chose,  acting  ;is  independently  in  his  relation  as  the 
tribe  acted  independently  of  the  horde.  There  has  been  no 
such  predominance  of  the  .single  man,  no  such  resentment  of  any 
kind,:  of  dictation  or  restraint,  anywhere  else  in  the  world's 
history — except  among  the  tribes  of  America.  The  patriarchal 
system  of  the  East  had  ia  it  all  the  germs  of  despotism.  The 
patriarch  was  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  and  the 
community  gathering  strength  soon  took  on  an  artificial  character 
from  adoption  of  strangei-s  into  the  family.  The  tendency  of  the 
German  was  rather  to  split  the  family  apart,  only  maintaining 
such  connection  as  ensured  the  individual  safety  in  his  community 
by  the  certainty  of  these,  existing  avengers  of  any  wrong  done  to 
htm.  ,  In  fact  it  was  the  dangers  of  the  blood  feud  that  kept  the 
peace  among  these  units.  Time  and  contact  with  Rome  changed 
the  organization.  The  German  described  by  Symmachus  and 
Ausonius  differs  from  the  German  of  Tacitus' time.  The  wars 
with  Rome  to  gain  spoil,  and  the  wars  with  each  other  to  retain 
it,  had  not  diminished  this  fierceness  of  the  individual  and  his 
impatience  of  restrauit ;  but  it  had  necessitated  a  more  permanent 
organization  and  had  given  a  prominence  and  a  power  to  the 
ehiefs.  that  originally  they  had  not  possessed.     They  were  stilt 
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tlie  choice  of  tlie  tribesmen  but  the  dice  were  loaded  before 
easting.  A  chief  now  had  a  band  of  personal  retainers,  and 
these  two  elements  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future  State. 

This  slowly  developed  into  feudalism.  Time  and  exiDense 
kept  tlie  great  mass  of  the  nation  from  attending  the  Witna gemote, 
and  the  fines  soon  became  in  reality  a  capitation  tax.  The  form 
oif  Government  at  the  centre  became  the  convenient  model  for 
local  Government  and  there  was  every  likelihood  of  the  old  free 
spirit  of  individualism  being  crushed  out  altogether,  at  least  in 
the  rural  districts  whose  forces  were  scattered  and  unable  to 
resist  the  small  but  compact  mass  of  feudal  power.  The  spirit, 
however,  was  kept  alive  in  the  cities.  These  were  remnants  6f 
the  old  Roman  civilization.  For  generations  the  barbarian  kept 
aloof  from  them  ;  and  for  generations  he  one  by  one  gradually 
drifted  into  them  forming  in  time  the  backbone  of  these 
mercantile  communities.  From  the  first  he  recognized  their 
value  as  milch  cattle  and  the  impossibility  of  applying  his  la^¥s  to 
the  usages  of  the  conquered.  Hence  two  codes  existed  side  by  side 
strongly  influencing  each  other.  It  is  no  strange  result  therefore 
that  conqueror  and  conquered  should  change  places.  The  more 
advanced  civilization  was  certain  to  preivail,  but  could  only 
prevail  through  adoption  of  those  principles  in  the  code  of  tli^ 
conqueror  which  asserted  the  rights  of  all  to  have  a  voice  iu  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  community.  It  was  the  fact  that 
the  basic  principles  of  both  codes  were  not  irrecoucileable  that 
enabled  their  fusion  and  prevented  the  final  elimination  of  one 
of  them.  The  settling  down  of  the  Germans  into  the  cities 
hastened  and  strengthened  this  movement  which  was  bound  in 
time  to  cast  its  influence  again  over  the  rural  districts  rousing 
up  in  them  the  same  old  feeling  of  influence.  And  if  the  spirit 
was  easier  to  keep  alive  in  cities  the  position  that  the  cities  took 
in  the  Middle  Ages  strengthened  and  justified  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  civic  life  ever  reached  a  period  of  suspension  in  the  West. 
We  know  this  to  be  a  fact  in  four  cases,  Rome,  the  cities  of 
southern  Italy,  Ravenna,  and  Venice.  Venice  was  to  be  the 
model  for  that  important  feature  of  feudal  times — the  free  city. 
The  Veneti,  the  last  to  be  conquered  by  Rome,  were  the  first  to 
raise  their  heads  above  the  flood  of  barbarism,  and  through  its 
contact  with  the  eastern  Empire  keep  the  lamp  of  civilization 
alight  in  the  West.  The  refugees,  clustered  together  on  the 
numerous  islets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  showed  the  world 
that  tlie  real  strength  of  a  community  lay  in  all  its  membership^ 
These  earliest  Venetian  Republics  were  representative  govern- 
ments that  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  such  times ;  but  th«y 
maintained  their  head  against  German  invasion  and  were  also 
practically  free  from  any  connection  with  the  eastern  Empire^ 
Their  alliance  and  their  strength  were  so  valuable  to  this  latter 
that  it  made  no  effort  to  enforce  its  shadowy  claim  to  allegiance. 

The  cities  of  northern  Italy  were  differently-  situated.  They 
were  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Lombard,  but  even  then  sheer 
necessity  kept  alive  their  civic  institutions.     They  liad  to  hei 
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allowed  to  adjust  the  complicated  affairs  of  civilized  life  by  their 
own  codes.  This  fact  and  the  fact  that  the  two  peoples  in  Itnly — 
German  and  Italian — did  not  mix  made  the  supremacy  of  civic 
society  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  Given  the  breaking  up  of 
Charlemagne's  unwieldy  empire,  and  the  disorganized  feudal 
opposition  without  a  leader  was  face  to  face  with  the  organized 
community  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  cities  themselves  fell 
in  their  turn.  Italy  had  been  broken  into  fragments  apparently 
impossible  of  any  further  coherence;  a  coherence,  in  fact,  not 
brought  about  until  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
very  intensity  of  their  civic  life  made  them  a  prey  to  parties, 
and  the  re-appearance  of  the  Empire  into  the  Italian  politics 

fave  support  again  to  feudalism  and  the  rule  of  the  local  tyrant, 
[owever  there  was  here  a  redeeming  feature,  for  jealousy  of  the 
Empire  and  its  ultimate  intentions  necessitated  more  or  less  of 
an  agreement  between  the  tyrant  and  his  subjects.  He  had  to 
rule  under  civic  forms  and  keep  them  alive.  This  jealousy 
aroused  by  the  overpowering  shadow  of  the  German  Emperor 
curiously  enough  aroused  no  fellow  feeling  in  Germany.  It 
shows  how  intensely  local  were  the  thoughts  of  men.  In  their 
opposition  Italian  and  German  found  no  connecting  link.  The 
Ghibelline  nobles  in  Germany  found  no  inconsistency  in  marching 
on  Italy.  To  them  it  was  a  just  subjection  of  a  fief  of  the 
Empire  in  its  more  abstract  sense,  and  without  material  enhance- 
ment of  the  Emperor's  power  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned. 
And  this  spirit  of  discord  existed  all  over  Europe.  The  result 
was  that  both  were  to  go  down  in  their  contest  with  the  supreme 
power  foreshadowing  the  modern  State;  the  nobles  completely,  tlie 
people  by  making  terms.  In  Germany  the  nobles  could  maintain 
a-fectious  opposition,  which,  without  furnishing  any  ground  for  a 
State,  prevented  the  Emperor  from  accomplishing  anything. 
The  result  was  to  make  a  great  people  the  sport  of  European 
politics  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  Europe's  battles 
Avere  fought  across  the  Rhine.  In  Fiance,  king  and  people 
crushed  the  nobles  absolutely  but  left  the  physical  force  of  the 
State  iu  the  hands  of  the  king.  "What  rights  the  people 
possessed  they  were  soon  forced  to  abdicate,  and  this  result  Avas 
an  easier  consequence  as  the  wars  of  France  were  mainly  foreign 
Avars  and  placed  a  standing  army  on  French  soil  always  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  king.  The  Estates-General  were  no  longer 
summoned,  and  the  Parliaments  were  little  more  than  mere 
bureaux  of  registration.*  In  England,  the  Avars  were  civil  Avars 
mninly.  Only  during  the  Hundred  Years  War  Avith  France  did 
the  armies  live  in  part  on  the  country.  In  England  itself  the 
only  resource  was  taxation.  This  meant  the  extortion  from  both 
contestants  of  privileges'  dear  to  the  trader's  heart,  and  as  he  at 
first  aided  the  power  of  the  king,  so  later  he  sided  with  the  nobles 
to  curb  the  poAver  of  the  king,  and  in  this  delicate  balancing  of 
'  . , — ^ , 

*  The  I'rench  communes  were  eliminated  as  a  political  factor  by 
tiouia  XI,. .        ^      .  ■.„..• 
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the  two  rose  to  the  supreftie  power 'in  the  State.  And  yet  its 
whole  origin  lay  in  these :  traders'  privileges,  the  necessity  to 
govern  their  local  conirauuities.  In  other  matters  the  English 
merchant  class  were  very  relnctant  to  take  a  hand,  until  with 
widening  vision  they  saw  how  essential  to  them  was  complete 
control.  Then  they  took  the  whole.  In  England,  local  influence 
united  people  and  nobles  into  a  democracy.  In  France,  kingly 
government  became  supreme  and  at  the  same  time  lost  touch 
with  the  people.  Hence  revolution,  not  reformation..  Through 
all  this  long  battle  between  people  and  power  it  is  essential  to 
note  the  value  to  Europe  of  its  commercialism,  of  its  merchant 
class.  The  interacting,  necessity  of  the  two  forces  to  the  first 
communities  of  modern  Europe,  of  government  through  the  civic 
institutions  of  the  conquered  combined  with  the  personal  rights 
vis  vivQ,  of  the  German ;  the  rise  and  extension  of  commerce,  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  powers  of  the  land,  and  hence 
the  wisdom  of  its  encouragement  and  granting  to  it  certain 
rights;  all  these  factors  implied  internal  government  plvs  the 
spirit  of  individualism.  There  is  in  the  old  feudal  government 
of  Europe  little  to  choose  as  compared  with  Japan.  The 
merchant  iGlass  were  equally  despised.  But  this  merchant  class 
contained  within  it  tlie  jewel  of  our  modern  life — the  sense  of 
equality  through  contract.  Any  form  of  contract  implies  justice, 
exact  justice.  There  is  here  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of 
modern  thought.  We  can  now  see  that  the  modern  spirit  of 
justice  at  the  base  of  commercialism  is  far  higher  than  the 
romanticism  of  chivalry.  Chivalry  often  sacrified  justice  to 
feentiinent,  and  truth  and  honour  to  a  false  ideal  of  loyalty. 

Contrast  this  course  of  events  and  its  ultimate  results  with 
Old  Japan.  Here  we  find  the  severest  localism  to  rule  under 
fisced  conditions,  as  it  must  in  a  feudal  state.  District  is  fenced 
off  from  district,  and  communication  between  them  is  only 
allowed  under  strictest  regulation.  There  are  no  devastating 
foreign .  wars,  but  the  people  have  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
warrior  class  engaged  in  a  continual  civil  war.  To  this  civil 
war  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  end.  The.  country:  is 
without  a  ruler,  folr  its ,  nominal  ru'er  has  through  custom 
delegated  all  his  power,  and  the  struggle  is  not  over  the  throne 
but.  who  shall  gain  control  of  the  Imperial  puppet  and  the  vails 
and  perquisites  thereto  attached.  The  remedy  of  a  reaHy  strong 
ruler  in  his  own  right  never  appears.  Tokugawa  is  only  a 
partial  exception.  For  over  two  hundred  years  they  are  really 
and  actually,  kings  of  Japan  but  the  radical  weakness  of  their 
position  made  itself  apparent  in  leaving  a  rival  still  existing 
even  in  shadow.  It  is  fashionable  to  assert  that  Tokugawa 
could  not  have  suppressed  the.  Empire,  but  they  not  only  thought 
of  it  but  actually .  considered  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
Meanwhilp  as  far  as  the. people  were  concerned  they  were  of 
minor  benefit.  The  whole  system  was  based  on  selfishness. 
The  peace  of  course  gave  an  impetus  to  many  industries,  but  the 
Government  view  of  the  lower  cjasses  was  that  of  a  valuable 
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milch  cow  to  be  carefully  drained.  Pressure  on  them,  formerly 
due  to  civil  war,  became  pressure  due  to  the  rage  for  luxury. 
The  taxes  ran  up  in  many  districts  to  seven-tenths  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms.  The  severity  and  extravagance  of  this 
peaceful  Government  has  been  touched  on  elsewhere.  Here  it 
only  need  be  said  the  Government  selfishness  kept  things  just 
from  breaking.  And  they  could  shave  very  close  to  the 
desperation  point.  There  was  no  public  spirit  to  centralize 
opposition.  There  was  no  centre  with  eflPective  machinery  of 
opposition.  There  was  no  town,  local  government,  or  mercantile 
body,  possessed  of  such  machinery.  When  people  had  nothing 
to  eat,  they  starved  or  eat  each  other.  To  be  sure  this  is  one 
form  of  mutual  support. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  extension  of  the  Eomans  into  a 
world  power  was  an  extension  of  their  legal  system.  The 
original  Boman  law — the  knights'  code  as  exemplified  in  the 
Ivaw  of  the  XII  Tables — was  a  purely  formal  code  in  which 
little  idea  of  justice  entered,  and  the  validity  of  which  required  a 
most  exact  observance  of  ceremonial  ;  any  flaw  in  carrying  out 
tlie  formulae  invalidating  the  whole  procedure.  This  law  based 
on  tribal  customs  it  was  found  impossible  to  apply  to  the  many 
peoples  gradually  brought  under  Roman  sway.  Hence  among 
this  essentially  exact  and  legal  people  there  was  a  search  into 
those  principles  which  govern  the  relations  of  mens'  conduct  to 
each  other.  This  natural  law  in  its  codified  form  was  known  as 
jus  gentium^n  latev  times  developing  into  a,  jiis  naUirale  of  still 
wider  application.  The  seei-ets  of  the  older  law — the  knights' 
ci)de^wer«  only  known  to  a  selected  priesthood  chosen  and 
trained  to  carry  out  and  hand  down  to  their  successors  those 
mysteries  and  exact  ceremonies  so  necessary  to  its  execution  and 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  j%is  gentium,  liowever,  was 
the  study  of  legal  ethics  open  to  the  examination  of  any  mind. 
Its  chosen  officer  was  the  praetor,  and  in  the  praetor's  court 
originated  the  equity  law  and  jurisdiction  of  our  own  times. 
I-aw  passed  from  the  sphere  of  ceremonial  and  formulae  to  that 
of  ethics.  This  equity  jurisprudence  has  always  had  a  tremendous 
influence  especially  on  the  legal  minds  of  continental  Europe. 
Duriiig  the  Middle  Ages  when  law — apart  from  the  Canon  Law 
governing  the  relations  of  Church  and  State — was  almost  entirely 
an  interpretation  of  customs  and  contracts,  feudal  contracts  and 
not  so  very  difl'erent  from  contracts  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
terra,  the  French  lawyers  never  lose  sight  of  this  jus  gentium  as 
found  in'  the  later  ytw  naturale.  It  is  their  ideal.  This  gave  rise 
to  an  error  perpetuated  in  the  minds  of  many  good  people  of  the 
present  day.  The  search  for  this  ultimate  ideal  existing  behind 
the  obvious  corruption  of  present  day  practices  led  to  the  idea 
that  the  primitive  man  must  have  been  swayed  by  these  ideas  of 
justice  that  are  fbund  at  the  root  of  all  their  relations,  and  that 
ill  the  primitive  simplicity  of  these  early  times  is  to  be  found 
the  cure  for  much  of  our  present  evil ;  that  in  a  return  to  those 
times  iu  which  justice  not  greed  governed  the  earth  is  to  be 
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found  a  solution  for  the  pressing  problems  of  our  intricate 
modern  life.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  no  sucli  ideal  man 
ever  existed.  Evolution  would  lead  us  to  suspect  this  outcome, 
and  the  actual  searches  of  anthropologists  and  archaeologists  have 
held  up  to  us  a  very  unflattering  picture  of  these  our  ancestors. 
The  more  primitive  man  becomes  the  more  brutal  he  becomes, 
with  very  doubtful  ideas  as  to  the  source  of  his  food  supply  and 
as  to  his  marital  relations.  However,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  there  were  none  of  these  prying  scientists 
to  hold  up  the  lamp  in  tliese  uncanny  corners  of  the  world's 
past ;  and  it  could  as  well  be  peopled  with  fairies  as  with 
spectres.  This  ideal  man  played  a  great  part  in  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  Academicians,  and  governed  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  who  brought  on  and  guided  the  first  steps  of  the  great 
Revolution.  With  the  usual  results.  The  savage  element  being 
put  in  control  of  the  movement  displayed  its  own  savage  nature. 
It  had  nothing  else  to  display.  But  the  unrestained  savage 
nature  in  this  latter  day  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  society.  Men  quickly  gi-asped  what  was  going  on. 
They  were  awakened  from  tlieir  dream  of  the  universal  good  at 
the  bottom  of  all  mens'  hearts  which  was  to  appear  as  soon 
as  it  was  released  and  an  opportunity  given  to  exercise  itself  for 
the  public  good  witliout  restraint.  The  reaction  threw  the 
pendu'um  as  violently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  France 
sank  back  into  an  imperialism  as  absolute  and  more  powerful 
than  the  old  monarchy.  I'he  extremes  of  communism  had 
thrown  down  its  own  work. 

The  principles  at  the  basis  of  the  revolution  were  not  lost. 
The  interests  of  Europe  and  reaction  among  the  French  people 
put  an  end  to  imperialism.  One  thing  had  been  learned ;  that 
the  nation  did  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  The  opposite 
principle  was  now  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  State  was  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  individual  action,  especially 
economic  action.  Foreign  relations  and  police  were  its  main 
duties.  Any  encroachment  into  the  sphere  of  contract,  beyond 
enforcement,  would  lead  to  again  involving  in  confusion  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  modern  economic  system  which  was 
regulated  by  purely  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Nature 
not  man  must  rule  this  sphere.  " Laissez  aller,  Jaissez  faire" 
was  the  formula.  It  too  was  another  extreme.  It  could  not 
include  a  factor  entirely  unknown  at  that  time  and  obscure  even 
now,  that  man  in  his  brain  development  has  altered  that  course 
of  evolution  in  its  application  to  himself.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulates  man's  economic  systeii:?,  but  in  turn  is 
subject  to  artificial  control.  It  is  no  longer  automatic ;  and  the 
principle  of  laissez  faire  simply  left  Labour  and  unrestrained 
Capital  face  to  face.  And  under  conditions  radically  disadvant- 
ageous to  the  former;  for  combination,  which  as  an  economic 
weapon  was  first  used  by  labour,  quickly  led  to  its  more 
efficient  use  by  Capital.  It  was,  however,  a  condition  that  had 
been  gradually  evolving  for  centuries,  gradually  taking  on  a 
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new  adjustment ;  and  possibly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  forcible 
attempt  to  regulate  and  hasten  this  development  by  removal  of 
all  restraint,  the  modern  system  in  which  machinery  plays  such 
a  part  would  liave  been  tempered  by  a  gradual  adjustment  to  its 
conditions  of  the  old  system  of  State  control.  That  is, 
individualism  would  have  developed  naturally,  as  did  economic 
efficiency,  instead  of  going  to  extremes  at  one  leap,  reaping  the 
rewards  of  th&old  past  system  aggravated  under  the  new,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  cry  of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  these 
rewards. 

Bad  as  the  old  system  was  the  socialist  writers  find  some- 
thing to  praise  in  it  in  the  personal  relations  still  maintiiined 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  Under  this  old  system  the  master 
was  himself  a  workman,  surrounded  by  his  apprentices  and  his 
journeymen.  He  woi'ked  and  sold  from  his  own  shop  to  whoever 
came  to  buy*  If  we  except  the  wandering  peddler,  the  middle- 
man could  be  said  to  be  unknown.  One  can  see  that  under 
such  a  system  good  personal  relations  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  master  at  all  events.  A  valuable  workman  would  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  very  unrestricted  competition  with  his 
fellows.  It  would  be  important  that  a  rival  should  not  gtt  hold 
of  him,  and  also  that  he  should  not  set  up  for  himself.  But  such 
an  idyl  ic  condition  of  afiairs  is  hardly  likely  to  get  more  ihan  a 
bare  glimpse  of  the  world  before  it  is  sent  hence  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Strict  competition  on  equality  is  impossible.  Men  differ 
in  abilities,  and  unless  a  man  is  forbidden  to  use  his  talent  he 
will  use  it  and  gather  his  reward.  The  guilds  were  at  start  a 
protection  of  the  small  master  workman  against  the  master 
workman  capitalist.  Industiy  plus  ability  was  bound  to  conquer 
industry  phis  dullness,  and  the  result  of  the  battle  was  to'  reduce 
a  large  number  of  the  master  workman  class  to  a  condition  they 
had  long  been  uecessaiily  approaching — that  of  equality  with 
their  own  journeymen.  This  is  probably  what  the  socialists 
would  consider  as  the  first  preliminary  downward  step  in  our 
present  system,  the  degradation'  of  the  honest  individual  skilled 
workman  to  the  rank  of  a  salaried  employ^.  To  the  evolutionist 
on  the  contrary  it  is  merely,  as  far  as  effected  by  natural  causes, 
the  adjustment  of  the  then  system  to  a  form  of  greater  efficiency. 
It  was  an  honest  victory  of  brains  over  matter.  All  started 
even,  and  unless  some  artificial  check  is  placed  on  development 
the  natural  inequality  is  bound  to  show  itself  in  man.  Honest 
brains  thoroughly  -deserve  tlieir  reward.  Our  own  records  of 
business  failures  to-day  show  how  rare  is  the  really  able  man 
and  how  deserving  he  is  of  his  salary.     The  terms  "check"  and 

*  The  greatest  ot  the  guilds — the  merchant  guilds — were  really 
the  transportation  companies  of  the  time.  Their  middleman's 
commission,  if  it  can  ba  called  svich,  was  a  small  item.  The  risks  of 
transportation,  involving  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies, 
governed  commissions  on  national  and  international  trade.  And 
does  to-day,  minus  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  hence  at  much  less  cost. 
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"  development "  here  used  are  of  course  mutually  antagonistic, 
althougli  this  is  not  recognized  by  the  advocates  of  communism 
who  refuse  to  see  anything  irrecoucileable  in  the  two  terms. 
There  were  checks  in  this  old  system  of  tlie  guilds,  but  tliey 
acted  as  they  must  necessarily  act  against  one  and  in  favour  of 
another  class.  The  greater  merchants  soon  got  control  of  the 
guilds.  Entrance  into  them  was  made  more  and  more  contingent 
on  wealth,  and  their  privileges  of  monopoly  were  unscrupulously 
used  to  crush  out  i-ivals.  Meanwhile  the  gulf  between  master 
and  man  gradually  widened  with  differing  functions.  'i'he 
master  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  new  and  cdmplex  business 
of  distribution,  requiring  great  knowledge  of  affairs  both  in 
nioney  and  condition  of  the  market,  ability  to  wait  until  the 
favourable  turn  came,  and  no  little  skill  in  handling  the 
different  questions  raised  by  politics  whei-e  they  trenched  on 
commerce,  the  field  of  politics  being  much  wider  in  those  days 
and  ramifying  all  through  the  concerns  of  the  people.  The 
workman  stuck  to  his  tools.  He  continued  the  true  manual 
labourer.  He  did  not  sink.  He  remained  stationary;  with  a 
sordid  hatred  of  the  man  gradually  removing  himself  from  the 
same  sphere,  and  making  efforts  even  in  those  days  to  check  the 
course  of  affairs  that  was  rendering  brain  power  independent  of 
manual  labour  in  the  same  individual.  He  made  one  effort 
which  might  have  been  successful.  The  monopoly  of  the  guilds 
was  usually  limited  to  a  particular  district.  The  London 
journeyman  or  small  master  by  removing  outside  "  the  City " 
regained  in  part  his  independence,  and  every  effort  of  the  guilds 
to  crush  him  by  Government  aid  was  frustrated.  The  question 
never  became  a  pressing  one  for  the  rise  of  the  modern  factory 
system  put  an  end  to  the  usefulness  both  of  guild  and  master 
workman.  If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  artificial  checks 
such  as  tariffs  and  bounties  it  could  be  said  to-day  that  the 
barriers  had  been  thrown  down  altogether  by  the  inter- 
nationalization of  commerce,  and  that  individual  ability  alone 
had  full  sway  in  directing  the  best  utilization  of  the  public 
wealth  ;  that  leadership  had  finally  been  secured  to  the  ablest. 

Originally  the  workshop  of  the  workman,  whether  with 
apprentice  and  journeyman  or  by  himself,  was  his  own  home. 
Distribution  was  effected  by  public  markets,  in  turn  a  medium 
for  a  species  of  middleman,  for  one  man  would  often  undertake 
the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  countryside  receiving  a  commission 
for  his  pains.  Markets  were,  however,  a  feature  of  an  old 
system  of  monopoly  steadily  losing  ground  before  modern 
democracy.  It  soon  became  the  custom  for  a  man  to  ride  out 
into  the  country  and  buy  up  all  the  product — cloth  or  grain — 
and  undertake  its  sale  in  the  towns.  It  was  but  a  short  step  to 
undertaking  the  manufacture  itself  in  the  towns  which  had 
great  advantages  in  obtaining  readily  and  quickly  all  the 
materials  for  such  manufacture.  Direct  distribution  was  now 
relegated  to  the  past.  It  seems  an  inferior  method  under  our 
present    system    of  living    which  places  high   value  on   time 
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and  ]-equires  that  all  the  products  offered  for  sale  shall  he 
hroiight  within  the  compass  of  tlie  narrov/  district  of  a  hazaar — 
or  wh;it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  one  of  our  commercial 
districts.  Of  course  it  is  simply  a  question  of  terms  whether  the 
factory  sells  to  the  middleman  or  starts  a  retail  establishment  of 
its  own  and  employs  a  middleman  to  sell  for  it.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  double  risks  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  it 
seems  to  have  been  settled  that  sale  through  the  independent 
middleman  is  more  advantageous.  This  conclusion  is  the  result 
of  what  has  often  been  disastrous  experiment  to  "eliminate  the 
middleman."  There  is  nothing  in  our  present  system  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  more  direct  jnethod,  except  that  it  has  not 
worked.  One  thing  is  essential — access  to  the  "shopping 
district."* 


§  5. 

Meanwhile  the  separation  of  master  and  man  had  become 
comjjlete.  To  speak  frankly  evej-ything  in  our  present  system  is 
a  commodity;  money  included,  a  fact  which  is  often  forgotten. 
And  must  be,  unless  one  part  of  the  community  agrees  or  is 
forced  to  support  the  other  part  of  the  community.  Both  capital 
and  labour  therefore  must  figure  as  commodities.  Capital  is  a 
creation  of  man's  brain,  or  of  his  hands,  or  of  both  ;  and  comes 
into  action  through  thrift.  It  is  stored  up  labour  of  one  kind  or 
another,  used  for  further  production  and  not  destroyed  by 
consumption  for  idle  gratification.  It  mai'ks  the  passage  from 
barbarism  in  which  the  fruits  of  man's  labour  is  not  secured 
to  him  to  civilization  in  which  it  is  so  secured  to  him.  It  has 
no  value  apart  from  such  value  as  stored  up  labour.  Its 
conversion  to  the  general  term  'wealth"  marks  the  loss  of 
its  specific  character.  It  has  or  should  have  no  other  advantages 
tlian  any  other  kind  of  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  capital  is 
confused  with  the  struggle  over  the  control  of  capital.  As  far 
as  capital  itself  is  concerned  its  reward  is  exactly  what  it  can 
obtain  in  the  open  market  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  notorious 
by  the  disastrous  failures  that  every  attempt  tc  corner  it  has 

*  Tn  tracing  social  development  socialist  writers  are  hkely  to 
Btart  with  their  theory  to  the  great  damage  of  tlieir  history  which 
must  distort  or  ignore  all  facts  inconsistent  with  the  theory. 
However,  as  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  says  of  the  fifteenth  century  burgher, 
'■■  for  the  believer  testimony  was  superfluous ;  the  very  vagueness  of 
his  faith  was  not  without  advantages,  since  the  fancied  world  of  the 
past  might  be  adequately  furnished  with  types  of  all  that  was  desired 
in  the  present."  Marx  asserted  (Capital  p.  532)  that  "a  merchant 
could  buy  every  kind  of  commodity,  but  labour  as  a  commodity  ho 
could  not  buy";  and  that  the  relation  between  the  mediaeval  guilds 
and  the  capitalist  was  a  hostile  one.  Neither  of  which  assertions  are 
grounded  on  fact.  Cf  the  special  study  given  in  Mrs.  Green's  "Town 
Life  in  the  fifteenth  century."    As  to  Marx's  theory  II,  p.  108)  113.) 
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only  taken  into  account  a  few  more  conspicuous  sources  and  left 
out  of  account  the  countless  tiny  rills  continually  flowing  into 
the  reservoir  established  by  human  thrift.  Capital  has  its  value 
in  exchange  as  different  products — as  in  the  United  States  in 
1893  it  was  attempted  to  corner  gold,  and  in  1888  a  French 
syndicate  attempted  to  corner  copper.  And  so  raids  have  been 
made  on  lead,  wheat,  leather,  and  many  other  products,  any 
measure  of  success  being  strictly  conditioned  by  the  artificial 
oliecks  known  as  national  tarifls. 

Socialism  of  cour.se  does  not  take  this  position.  To  the 
radical  socialist  capital,  the  stored  labour  of  the  individual,  is  a 
crime.  It  represents  in  a  sense  over  production.  The  course  of 
the  spendthrift,  or  the  "  capitalist "  who  lights  cigars  with 
twenty  dollar  bills,  with  them  meets  with  highest  approval. 
Now  it  may  be  a  fact  that  on  the  theoretical  island  in  some 
sunny  sea  of  the  South,  well  stored  with  cocoanuts,  breadfruit, 
and  houris  of  paradise,  a  limited  number  of  men  would  find 
their  daily  bread  supplied  to  them  simply  for  the  trouble  of 
gathering  it.  But  elsewhere,  and  in  our  modern  civilization 
particularly,  it  is  a  fact  that  capital  (stored  labour)  is  a 
neces.sary  advance  made  by  some  one  (State  or  individual) 
to  the  worker  enabling  him  to  live  during  the  completion  of 
his  task.  It  is  an  essential,  although  not  the  only  element,  in 
what  are  callcl  intermiediate  forms  of  production.  It  makes 
little  difference  where  the  labourer  gets  it  from.  Ihe  State  can 
only  supply  it  to  him  as  it  can  extort  it  from  its  units,  and  the 
wliole  theory  of  the  State  always  has  been  to  secure  for  all  in  the 
best  possible  manner  tliis  enlai-gemeut  of  the  public  wealth. 
Many  schemes  have  been  tried.  Some  of  them  perilously  near 
the  socialistic  schemesi  advocated.  Such  actually  was  the  internal 
management  of  the  fiefs  in  the  much  admired  feudalism  (or  in 
the  old  Japanese  State).  To  be  sure  here  the  distribution  is  not 
to  be  admired,  but  the  object  was  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
individual  units  for  the  use  of  the  State,  in  this  case  one  indivi- 
dual ;  and  it  succeeded  pretty  well  in  one  way,  just  as  it  failed  in 
another  way.  The  mercantile  system  revised  feudalism  by 
distributing  the  capital  among  a  larger  number  of  units.  Our 
present  system  in  democracy  is  the  legitimate  extension,  of  the 
opportunity  to  all.  For  this  public  wealth  is  strictly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  individual,  and  it  has  been  a  long  and  painful 
course  of  evolution  of  man  under  social  conditions  to  try  and 
ascertain  the  exact  point  at  which  this  effort  of  the  individual 
can  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  fruit.  Force  has  been  tried, 
but  the  overseer's  lash  has  proved  a  failure.  No  community 
to-day  can  afford  this  method.  Reward  has  been  tried  with  far 
better  results,  the  only  doubt  remaining  being  as  to  how  far  the 
reward  can  be  pushed  without  injury  to  the  community.  This 
is  our  present  position,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  strength  and  progress 
characteristic  of  these  modern  times.  But  we  cannot  claim  as 
yet  to  have  successfully  solved  this  intricate  problem.  There  are 
many   thinkers — not  socialists — who  believe  that  men   would 
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exert  themselves  just  as  much  for  less  reward  plus  power  than 
they  now  receive.  Just  where  the  limit  shall  be  placed  by 
society  is  the  doubtful  point,  and  as  in  all  social  evolution  can 
only  be  determined  by  painful  experiment.  It  is  a  historical 
fact  that  haste  and  revolution  have  invariably  undone  their 
own  woik.  Just  as  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  atavism  or  rever- 
sion to  the  primitive  type  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  not  of 
evolution.  Wliat  there  is  no  question  about  is  that  with  no 
reward  men  will  not  exert  themselves.  This  is  an  esiahlislied 
fact,  and  a  society  founded  on  a  different  standard  of  thought  is  in 
dream-land  and  no  where  else.  So  frail  is  the  incentive  even  of 
bread  and  butter  that  it  fills  our  highways  with  healthy  and 
hu.'-ky  tramps.  This  and  the  rivalry  of  modern  communities, 
making  a  sine  qua  non  of  an  efficiency  of  the  highest  type  which 
is  only  that  secured  by  the  highest  tension  in  the  individual,  puts 
all  the  levelling  schemes  of  socialism  out  of  court.  They  are 
fatal  to  any  community  unless  it  could  maintain  complete 
isolation^  and  it  could  only  last  as  long  as  such  isolation  could  be 
maintained. 

The  levelling  principle  of  socialism  naturally  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  reward  demanded  by  the  time  factor 
involved  in  capital  (interest),  which  is  strictly  a  question  of  the 
market,  and  the  salary  demanded  by  the  manager,  or  capitalist 
manager  as  the  case  may  be,  in  his  position  as  manager ;  and 
they  visit  on  the  former  the  sometime  sin  of  extortion. by  the 
latter,  opportunities  secured  not  by  competition  but  against  the 
principle  of  competition.  This  has  always  been  the  serious 
question  recognized  by  economists  in  handling  the  interesting 
and  probably  valuable  experiment  of  co-operation.  Much  of 
the  wreckage  in  the  efforts  in  this  direction  can  be  dii-ectly  traced 
to  the  niiwilliiigness  of  the  workers  to  recognize  and  reward  the 
services  of  able  management.  Inferior  ability  in  this  important 
position  has  of  course  resulted  in  bad  or  inferior  results,  some- 
thing not  to  be  tolerated  in  these  days  when  profit,  involving  a 
skilled  estimate  of  the  future,  is  shaved  so  very  close.  Socialism 
pushes  this  to  an  extreme.  Probably  because  only  dealing  with 
theory  they  are  not  troubled  with  the  results  of  practice.  .  To 
them  labour  alone  is  the  commodity.  And  nobody  denies  it. 
As  stated  it  .is  the  universal  brand  mark  of  modern  civilization. 
It  is  both  brain  labour  and  manual  labour,  although  here  again 
the  socialist  is  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  manual  labour  as 
involving  the  more  toil.*  But  labour  is  only  one  factor  of  price. 
'J'his  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand,  and  is  determined  by 
what  is  called  marginal  utility.  It  does  seem  hard  to  swing  a 
pick  all  day  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion  of  the  physical  man.  The 
average  brain  worker  would  soon  reach  the  immediate  limit  of  his 
strength.     But  the  question  here  is :  which  is  the  more  valuable 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Working- 
,men  1866  it  was  long  and  fiercely  debated  whether  the  "  intellectual 
proletariat "  ■should  be  allowed  any  hand  in  the  movement.  The  fact 
'that  their  leaderB  came  from  that  class  carried  the  vote  in  their  favourt 
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to  society,  and  -wtiich  labourer  could  the  more  easily  and  quickly 
work  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other?  Taking  the  average 
physical  frame  scattered  through  all  classes  of  men,  and  the  long 
training  and  high  technique  required  as  we  advance  in  the  scale  of 
biain  labour,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  What  if  the  physical 
brute  was  forced  to  perform  the  brain  worker's  task  ?  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  would  not  worry  much  over  his  failure.  The  savage 
cannot  think  without  a  headache.  He  frankly  confesses  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  lower  classes.  Their  range  of  thought  is 
strictly  limited.  To  force  such  a  man,  if  conceivably  possible,  to 
such  extravagant  use  of  his  brain  power  would  mean  brain 
exhaustion  and  a  mad-house.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
value  given  to  brains  in  this  world  is  some  close  measure  of  their 
due  reward,  and  no  abstract  plea  of  equality  would  justify 
putting  the  clown  in  charge  of  our  delicate  modern  machinery — 
a  great  railroad  system,  for  instance — even  for  a  week.  He 
would  wreck  it  with  great  indifference  and  a  vacuous  laugh 
over  the  work  afforded  to  the  proletariat  in  putting  it  together 
again.  But  he  would  gravely  damage  the  common  weal. 
If  a  man  gets  a  large  salary  for  being  president  of  a  great 
system,  it  is  not  because  the  stockholders  are  pleased  to 
give  him  a  surplus,  but  because  he  is  worth  it  in  conserv- 
ing their  property.  The  man  that  shovels  dirt  and  grades 
the  roadway  they  can  find  anywhere ;  the  other  man  is 
decidedly  uncommon.  Few  socialists  give  this  brain  labour 
its  real  reward.  One  i{  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  any 
society  is  to  establish  the  sliding  scale  of  the  rewards  of  its 
units.  It  has  only  been  in  any  degree  of  fairness  effected 
by  open  competition  of  men,  and  whenever  this  open  com- 
petition has  been  interfered  with,  as  in  the  favouritism  and 
graft  of  ancient  and  modern  societies  (and  as  probably 
will  be  of  future  societies  until  man  giows  wings),  the  result 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  service — public  and  private.  To 
reward  labour  according  to  unpleasantness  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  required  by  the  nature  of  the  task,  to 
elevate  the  savoury  occupation  of  the  garbage  collectors  and 
give  the  professors  bread  and  butter  wages,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  would  not  encourage  efficiency  in  any  State, 
and  yet  that  practically  is  what  is  meant  by  many  of  the 
socialist  schemes  of  to-day.*  The  hum  of  machinery  to 
the,  socialist  seems  to  run  through  our  whole  system,  and  it 
does  so  to  a  terrible  extent — or  at  least  has  that  effect  from 
the  terrible  din  it  makes.  These  great  noisy  machines  seem 
actuated  by  a  brain  power  of  their  own.  Not  one  thought 
is  given  of  the  human  brain  acting  behind  tliem.  The 
credit  on  the  contrary  is  attached  to  the  automaton  sitting 
in  fr.mt  of  them,  watching  the  fall  of  a  bar  and  pulling 
a  lever  which  restores  it  to  its  old  level,  repeating  this 
thousands  of  times  a  day  until  it  is  ready  to  believe  that  it  is 

*  "Socialism"  by  John  Sparge,  pp.  232-3 — 1908. 
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really  the  actuating  brain  of  the  machine.  Modern  machinery 
and  the  factoi'y  have  had  a  terribly  dulling  effect  on  the  already 
dull  brains  brought  under  their  influence.  Division  of  labour 
lias  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  one  man  spends  his  life  in 
regulating  the  operation  of  a  machine  that  makes  one  element  of 
another  series  of  macliines,  to  be  afterward  assembled  in  their 
parts,  put  together  according  to  the  printed  plan  sent  down  from 
the  office,  and  in  their  turn  to  continue  the  unending  process  of 
series  dovetailed  into  series.  A.  very  high  grade  of  manual 
dexterity  is  obtained,  and  as  the  material  is  valuable,  the 
machinery  delicate,  and  waste  or  damage  to  be  avoided,  this 
mechanical  skill  of  the  workman  gets  a  rising  value — just  in  so 
far  as  it  covers  these  elements.  But  there  is  none  of  the 
manual  skill  combined  with  real  thought  that  is  required  of  the 
artisan.  We  have  workmen — skilled  workmen — in  the  West ; 
not  artisans. 

Ricardo  following  Adam  Smith  drew  the  distinction 
between  natural  price — material  plus  work — and  market  price. 
The  latter  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  If  an  article  is 
in  demand  greater  than  the  visible  supply  its  price  rises,  there 
is  a  rush  by  capital  to  take  advantage  of  this  rise  which  natually 
meets  any  such  demand  and  swings  beyond  it;  then  in  turn 
begins  a  decline.  Market  price  therefore  approaches,  often  is 
above,  sometimes  is  below,  the  natural  price.*  In  this  connection 
John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  the  detrimental  eifects  on  the 
working  class.  Encouraged  by  good  times  there  is  an  over- 
production in  the  one  direction  there  can  be  overproduction.  The 
lower  classes  have  little  self-restraint  or  thrift.  The  thought  of 
the  future  has  little  influence  on  the  gratification  of  the  sexual 
passion.  The  lesult  is  less  cake  to  be  divided  and  a  general 
lowering  of  the  standard,  which,  as  Mill  says,  may  become 
permanent.  That  is,  they  are  forced  to  this  lower  standard,  the 
younger  generation  are  brought  up  under  it,  know  nothing 
better,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this 
lowest  class  except  in  their  own  self  denial.  Their  standard 
can  be  temporarily  raised  by  dragging  down  the  classes 
above  them.  It  can  only  be  permanently  aflTected  by  slack- 
ening of  the  effort  to  breed.  The  importance  of  this  princi- 
ple cannot  be  exaggerated  in  our  present  day  when  inter- 
national intercourse  is  bringing  the  standards  of  different 
nations  into  close  competition.  A  nation  with  a  high 
standard  of  living  cannot  take  too  great  care  to  maintain 
that  standard.  For  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  not  con- 
cerned with  simply  maintaining  life  in  the  body.  It  must 
be  relieved  of  anxiety  for  the  future.  It  must  have  room  to  fall 
and  an  ideal  to  which  to  make  recovery.     This  law  ofwage^iof 

*  The  limitations  of  "  value  in  exchange "  are  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Bagehot  (Economic  Studies — Postulates  of  Political  Economy, 
pp.  54 — 58  Silver  Lib.  Ed.)  "  Bagehot,  that  economist  who  united 
"  such  experience  and  sense  with  so  much  subtlety  and  humour." 
Morleys  "  Gladstone  "  p.  696,  Vol.  I,  thin  paper  Ed. 
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Ricardo  is  an  important  factor  in  sucli  standard.  In  its  barest 
terms  and  as  laid  down  in  its  ugly  reality  it  was  most  eifectively 
named  by  Lassalle,  "the  iron  law  of  wages. "J;  This  father  of 
modern  materialistic  socialism  applied  it  of  course  to  the 
working  class  only  as  understood  in  Germany — the  proletariat.f 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  applies — in  America  at  least — to  the 
whole  community.  A  man's  work  commands  a  price  according 
to  its  nature.  But  the  standard  of  the  whole  community  should 
be  so  high  as  to  allow  a  good  margin  of  safety  to  the  lowest. 
As  bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw  this  can  readily  point 
to  defects  in  our  system  for  the  claim  will  not  he  made  that  our 
American  system  of  democracy  is  "  without  fault  or  flaw  "  and 
embodies  a  law  perfect  and  all  sufficient  in  its  working.  Such 
an  optimism  is  only  obtainable  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  Lord 
Chancellor."  But  we  do  claim  that  the  system  is  elastic  and 
adjustable,  and  is  constantly  adjusting  itself  to  meet  its  defects. 
The  faults  of  modern  civilization  in  the  West  have  not  escaped 
the  keen  eyes  of  critics.  Karl  Marx,  following  Rodbertus  and 
the  earlier  English  economists  of  the  Owen  communistic  school, 
pointed  out  two  plague  spots  in  our  economic  system — over 
production  and  crises — and  considered  that  he  had  found  the 
fulcrum  on  which  capital  based  its  power.  The  first  is  much 
better  withstood  by  capital  than  by  labour;  and  it  brings  on  the 
second  whicli  puts  labour  in  the  hands  of  capital,  for  it  must 
work  or  starve.  Capital  can  then  force  labour  to  take  just 
enough  to  keep  it  from  starving  and  enable  it  to  propagate  for 
the  benefit  of  capital.  Capital  is  enabled  to  buy  not  only  the 
labour  necessary  to  the  community  to  live,  but  also  the  whole 
product  of  labour  during  a  period  not  so  long  as  to  trench  on 

J  Thoroughly  exploded,  as  the  wage  fund  theory.  High  wages  and 
limited  capital  are  common  enough.  Wages  depend  more  on  efficiency 
of  production  than  on  anything  else.  "  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
artisans'  money  wages  rose  over  150  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  rise  of  real 
wages  .  .  .  was  not  so  great,  but  was  nearly  150  per  cent.  The  rise  in 
wages  was  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  rate  of  work  which  is  attained 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  "  (Essays  on  Economics  p.  187,  H.  Stanley 
Jevons).  In  reference  to  those  very  dubious  economic  terms  "price" 
and  "value"  perhap,s  it  can  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of  great 
staples,  and  where  monopoly  and  artificial  or  natural  scarcity  are 
not  factors,  cost  of  production  directly  fixes  price  in  a  wide  market. 
Cost  of  production  itself  becomes  the  chief  factor  in  regulating  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Value  would  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  purely  personal  factor,  well  illustrated  by  the  current 
term  "  Value  in  use."  It  is  as  great  a  variable  as  utility  itself,  which 
is  now  here,  now  gone,  and  now  returned.  Supply  and  demand  here 
rule  ■  unchecked  without  any  reference  to  cost  of  production.  A 
spring  in  the  desert  is  of  more  value  to  a  caravan  dying  of  thirst 
than  all  the  mines  of  Golconda;  and  a  camel  driver  can  there 
command  a  wage,  whereas  the  quill  driver  in  one  of  our  modern 
offices  could  command  no  wage  because  he  knows  about  as  much  of 
camel  driving  as  milking  a  cow.  And  vice  versa  in  the  clerk's  sphere 
of  activity. 

t  An  interesting  word  of  which  it  is  to  be  suspected  modern 
definitions  would  "  box  the  compass." 
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its  physical  efficiency.  If  labour  gets  its  due  share  of  the 
product  necessary  to  live  it  never  gets  its  due  share  of  the  surplus. 
Tliis  surplus,  the  joint  product  of  labour  and  capital,  (socialism 
claims  that  it  is  the  product  of  labour  alone,  but  this  is  due  to 
one-sided  views  as  to  capital  or  stored  labour,  the  omission  of  the 
time  factor),  goes  mainly  to  capital,  and  every  crisis  puts  it  more 
completely  in  capital's  hands.  The  defect  here  indicated  as  to 
overproduction  lies  in  ai^plication  of  method  and  is  equally 
inherent  in  a  socialistic  system  as  in  the  capitalistic  system.  Mill* 
devoted  some  space  to  refuting  the  idea  of  o verisroduction .  Eecen  t 
investigation  associates  both  overproduction  and  crises  with  a 
tendency  to  diminish  credit  and  hence  production.  Jlen  contract 
all  their  enterprises.  A  strike  in  the  engineering  trades  causes 
a  contraction  at  the  mines,  in  the  transportation  industries,  in 
general  expenditure,  and  makes  itself  felt  through  the  whole 
community.  Crises  are  entering  a  new  phase  through  the  mutual 
support  conservative  interests  give  to  each  other,  thus  confining 
the  disturbance  to  the  speculative  interests.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
general  public  which  is  caught  in  the  gambling  craze;  the 
professionals  have  better  sense.  A  public  healthy  sentiment 
■against  the  stock  gambling  to  "get  rich  quick"  would  be  as 
effective  as  in  old  da}s  was  public  contempt  !\ gainst  bankruptcy. 
To-day  this  latter  is  an  episode  in  commercial  life.  There  may 
be  overproduction  in  single  lines.  There  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  producer  anc^  consumer  as  to  the  value 
of  the  article  produced,  and  there  may  be  grievous  mistakes  on 
the  jDart  of  the  producer  that  he  can  force  the  consumer  to 
buy  at  his  price.  But  there  can  be  nothing  more.  This  minor 
form  of  overproduction  is  presumably  what  Marx  has  in  mind, 
Where  individuals  with  every  incentive  to  make  no  mistake 
come  to  grief  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  State  would  do  far 
worse  in  these  speculative  enterprises.  State  enterprises  run  at  a 
profit  are  rare,  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  being  shining 
examples  of  the  defect  of  State  management  from  this  point  of 
view.  From  the  nature  of  their  service  society  can  afford  to  meet 
its  loss  ill  operation  or  productive  power  or  both ;  but  the  extension 
of  business  conducted  at  a  loss  can  only  be  carried  to  certain  limits.f 
Most  of  the  overproduction  in  minor  lines  can  be  guarded  against 
by  greater  watchfulness  and  a  stricter  eye  to  statistics.  It  has 
been  society's  experience  that  this  is  best  entrusted  to  the  indivi- 
dual. Its  business  is  to  furnish  the  statistics.  However,  among 
other  services  JIarx  did  a  genuine  good  in  accentuating  this 
particular  form  of  overproduction  even  if  he  did  miss  the  mark 
in  making  a  grain  of  truth  do  duty  for  a  general  application. 

*  "Principles  of  Political  Economy"  Book  III  Chapter  IV  on 
exoesB  of  supply. 

t  The  very  latest  example  is  afforded  by  the  debate  in  the  Tokyo 
Municipal  Chamber  over  taking  the  tramways.  It  being  argued  by 
one  "munioipalizer  "  that  the  city  could  afford  to  rim  them  at  a  loss 
Q0)ii9ideriijg  the  gain  to  the_  citizens.  The  tax-payer  was  to  be  milked 
for  the  deficiency.     For  how  long  ?    See /a^jan  il^aj'/,  27  Deo.,  1906.     . 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  modern  methods  on  the 
mechanical  operator.  They  are  uot  such  as  to  cause  any  healthy 
mental  development.  They  call  for  concentration  of  attention, 
not  thought.  The  mind  must  never  wander  from  a  given  physical 
point.  It  must  closely  follow  the-  mechanical  action  of  eye  or 
hand  guiirding  and  guiding  a  swittly  moving  shuttle  as  it  moves 
through  its  cycle  of  operations.  The  cause  of  the  beautiful  action 
of  much  of  our  machinery  might  well  arouse  the  inquiring  spirit 
in  anyone  who  watches  it,  but  this  cannot  be  the  operator. 
And  with  his  long  day's  work  finished  it  would  be  the.  last 
thing  on  earth  to  which  he  would  turn  with  pleasure.  But 
it  teaches  one  quality,  concentration  ;  and  this  power  of  concen- 
tration on  one  idea  in  a  dull  and  mistaken  man,  unable  to  gi'asp 
but  the  one-sided  thought  which  pleases  his  long  ears,  and 
placed  plausibly  in  front  of  him  by  men  who  have  selected  him 
as  a  possible  instrument  useful  in  their  hands  and  who  know  his 
every  weakness,  may  cause  terrible  mischief.  He  is  not  able  to 
think  and  to  reason.  He  does  not  see  his  own  defects.  In  so 
far  as  he  does  sin  he  does  it  largely  without  knowledge.  But  he 
sees  the  defects  of  another;  a  oiireless  ostentation  of  wealth,  an 
unwise  or  an  unpityiug  disdain  of  the  less  fortunate  or  the 
unfortunate;  and  he  is  told  that  the  advantages  of  the  fortunate 
man,  the  right  reasons  of  which  are  not  always  apparent  to  the 
immediate  apprehension,  are  directly  connected  with  his  Own 
disadvantages.  He  wants  to  believe  this.  No  man  willingly 
accepts  the  wrong  on  his  joart,  and  the  duller  he  is  the  more 
obstinate  he  is  in  the  opinion  tliat  it  is  his  antagonist  tiiat  is 
wrong.  He  is  utterly  unable  to  see  the  long  chain  of  self  denial 
involved  iu  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  He  can  only  see  the 
popinjay  who  gaily  spends  it,  without  any  thought  that  there 
may  be  a  very  keen  brain  behind  that  gay  surface ;  for  in 
the  world  the  problem  is  not  only  to  get  money  but  to  keep 
it,  and  when  money  passes  from  generation  to  generation  this 
prosperity  is  usually  well  deserved.  It  represents  throughout  care 
and  thrift.  This  dull  minded  man  sees  nothing  of  this.  Of  the 
word  "  thrift"  he  hardly  knows  the  meaning.  Restraint  in  his 
pleasures  does  not  exist  for  him.  His  predecessors  exercised  no 
restraint  for  him.  Why  should  sobriety  and  education  and 
night-school  and  restraint  of  sexual  indulgence  be  preached  to. 
him  ?  After  he  has  worked  hard  all  day  to  secure  bread  they 
Avant  to  take  away  from  him  his  beer  and  bis  "old  woman,"  the 
only  pleasures  the  poor  man  has.  When  the  crisis  comes  he  has  no 
reserveto  meet  it.  Body  and  soul  he  is  in  the  hands  of  unrestrained 
capital.  Socialists  claim,  without  going  to  much  extent  Intq  the 
real  claims  of  thrift  and  untlirift,  that  this  system  is  now  intoler- 
able and  must  grow  worse.  That  of  man  it  is  making  a  beast  and 
of  woman  a  prostitute.  But  the  very  result  they  have  figured 
out  shows,  from  existing  practice,  a  deep  seated  fallacy  iu  their 
argument.  The  tendency  of  society  is  not  to  permit  anything  of 
tlie  kind,  and  with  the  increasing  spirit  of  individualism  the; 
aim  has  constantly  been  to  meet  and  check  any  such- development 
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of  aiiti-iuclividualism.  It  has  been  souglit  to  obtain  sucli  resull" 
by  the  use  of  the  police  ])ower  of  the  State  displayed  in  much 
legislation  mistakenly  called  socialistic  but  which  on  the  contrary 
is  purely  regulative  of  the  relations  between  individuals. 
Socialism  does  not  seek  regulation  by  the  State.  It  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  this  as  against  all  its  principles.  It 
seeks  operation  by  the  State  and  annihilation  of  the  individual. 
The  impression  socialists  seek  to  give  is  that  society  has  failed 
in  its  regulative  jsrinciple  carried  out  in  a  slowly  accumulating 
practice  of  centuries.  The  inculcation  of  this  belief  is  of  great 
importance.  They  therefore  assume  at  the  start  that  the  great 
mass  of  society  belongs  to  or  is  approaching  what  has  technically 
been  known  as  "  the  submerged  tenth,"  and  the  untruth  of  this 
is  shown  in  countries  where  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
an  instrument  powerful  to  right  any  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
majority — universal  suffrage.*  With  our  knowledge  of  the 
organizing  power  in  countries  under  democratic  government 
it  verges  on  the  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  a  vast  mass 
of  ignorance  unwilling  to  use  this  instrument.  The  socialists 
themselves,  for  a  hundred  years  past,  have  been  trying  to 
organize  it,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  weakened  their 
socialism  to  adopt  regulative  principles  have  they  cut  any  figure 
at  all.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  if  socialism,  formally  speaking, 
had  never  taken  positive  shape,  the  political  attitude  of  the 
world  in  reference  to  the'  regulative  principle  would  have  been 
much  what  it  is  to-day.  It  equally  verges  on  the  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  masses  are  sunk  in  superstition  and  are  taught 
capitalist  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  priests  hired  by  and 
interested  in  maintaining  a  present  oppression.  Theie  is  j)leuty 
of  superstition  all  through  society  from  highest  to  lowest,  but 
such  restraint  of  religion  acts  on  the  highest  not  on  the  lowest. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  cry  of  despair  raised  by  both  priest 
and  socialist  over  the  superstition  of  the  lowest  classes.  In  his 
loudly  heralded  discovery  of  the  origin  and  cure  for  social  ills 
the  socialist  seems  rather  to  have  squared  the  economic  circle, 
discovered  the  economic  fourth  dimension  of  space,  and  at  last 
solved  for  the  proletaiiat  the  interesting  problem  of  how  the 
apples  were  got  in  the  dumpling. 

*  Widely  denounced  by  socialist  and  anarchist  writers.  One 
might  ask  what  they  propose  to  substitute  for  it  ? 

As  to  the  ethics  of  the  socialist  politician  on  this  point  we  can 
turn  to  one  of  the  leading  apostles  of  latter  day  socialism.  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax  tells  us  (Ethics  of  Socialism,  p.  127).  "  The  practical 
question  finally  presents  itself,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  convinced 
Socialist  towards  the  present  mechanical  majority.  .  .  The  answer 
is,  make  use  of  it  wherever  possible  without  loss  of  principle,  but 
Vhere  this  is  not  possible  disregard  it.  The  Socialist  has  a  distinct 
aim  in  view.  If  ho  can  carry  the  initial  stages  towards  its  realisation 
by  means  of  the  count-of-heads  majority,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  sees  the  possibility  of  carrying  a  salient 
portion  of  his  programme  by  trampling  on  this  majority,  by  all  means 
let  him  do  this  also," 
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At  least  in  America  capital  is  pretty  thoroughly  sifted 
through  the  nine-tenths,  and  it  must  be  our  object  for  the  peace 
of  the  land  to  keep  it  there.  We  are  not  all  on  a  basis  of 
equality  in  our  capabilities,  and  if  there  is  any  ti-uth  in  the 
idea  that  active  competition  exists  not  only  in  but  between 
communities,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  fact  that  communistic 
settlements  have  been  unable  to  face  individualistic  competition, 
we  cannot  afford  for  our  present  good  to  nullify  individual  effort. 
It  is  fashionable  to  point  at  a  few  rich  men,  as  if  the  wealtli  of 
the  country  was  concentrated  in  their  hands.  Their  personal 
wealth  though  large  for  an  individual  is  a  vanishing  figure 
compared  to  the  total  wealth.  They  figure  heavily  in  the  control 
of  our  large  corporations,  but  they  are  really  acting  as 
representatives  both  of  themselves  and  of  many  other  interests. 
And  it  is  in  this  single  representativeness,  in  the  power  wielded 
by  one  individual,  that  lies  their  danger  to  the  community.  A-s 
to  the  figures  in  terms  of  wealth,  they  hold  i^roxies  from 
individuals,  insurance  companies,  banks,  mercantile  industries. 
These  latter  corporate  interests,  in  turn  complexities  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  are  a  confused  figure  in  the  public  mind  to 
which  they  seem  almost  an  entity,  and,  one  would  say,  the 
property  of  their  representative  officials  A  great  railroad 
seems  centred  in  its  jDresident  and  board  of  directors,  who  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  merely  the  representatives  of  thousands  of 
small  holders  sprinkled  all  over  the  land.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
to  strike  at  the  interests  of  our  large  corjiorations  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  interests  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  but  little  inclination  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  hard  to  recognize  the  condition  we  meet  with  in  daily  life 
where  the  more  robust  individual  shoulders  the  weaker  out  of 
the  way  and  grasps  any  desired  or  unappropriated  article  with 
the  claim  "this  is  mine."  It  is  in  these  unjust  claims  that  the 
public  justly  takes  an  interest,  and  bases  its  interference  with 
the  actions  of  these  agglomerations  of  individuals  known  as 
corporations ;  for  no  individual  or  body  of  individuals  should  be 
allowed  to  infringe  on  the  just  rights  of  others.  To  «ach  one 
the  fruit  of  his  industry. 

A  system  based  on  capitalist  production  has  its  grave 
abuses  and  dangers,  as  well  as  its  advantages.  Socialists  have 
pointed  out  the  abuses  which  they  claim  are  inherent  in  the 
system  and  must  continue,  if  let  alone,  until  they  reach  a  climax 
in  the  exploiting  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  by  a  small  clique  in 
whose  hands  are  concentrated  all  the  wealth ;  a  clique  with  all 
the  advantages  and  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Eoman 
slave-holder.  Their  opponents  claim  that  these  abuses  are  not 
a  part  of  the  system ;  that  they  are  simply  grafted  on  it  and 
capable  of  being  easily  removed ;  that  they  form  no  part  of 
it,  the  true  system  being  to  every  man  the  full  reward  of  his 
labour  without  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  others.  The 
socialists  have  one  valuable  advantage  in  this  dispute.  They 
are  not  troubled  by  any  sense  of  individualism   which   rnusd 
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necessarily  balance  the  pro  and  con  of  any  matter.  They 
thoroughly  know  their  own  mind,  for  this  is  the  abstract  of  theil' 
general  mind  settled  into  a  dogma.  In  this  they  are  thorouglily 
reactionary,  just  as  they  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  realizing 
the  value  of  the  brass  band  method,  such  a  feature  of  these  days 
of  universal  suffrage.  But  this  thorough  devotion  to  dogma  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  cart-tail  philosophy  and  the  i^ropaganda 
of  the  spell-binder.  The  object  now-aTdays  is  to  be  heard,  and  a 
small  but  noisy  squad,  trained  on  dogmatic  lines,  by  constant 
reiteration  can  eifect  this  far  more  readily  than  the  individual, 
who  sees  many  sides  of  a  question  and  is  often  embarrassed  in 
separating  the  good  from  the  bad  without  the  total  destruction 
of  the  whole  fabric.  With  this  the  socialists  do  not  bother. 
They  realize  the  logical  completeness  of  one-sidedness  from  the 
side  of  propaganda.  Their  doctrine  finds  its  highest  value  in 
destruction  ;  and  most  of  the  sects  recognizing  this  advocate 
destruction  pure  and  simple.  These  present  no  scheme  for 
reconstruction,  on  the  ground  that  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
will  give  rise  to  a  feasible  scheme,  the  present  object  being 
merely  destruction.  However  socialism  is  hj  no  means  a  unit 
on  .this  point,  and  the  stand  taken  of  a  significant  silence  as  to 
the  future  is  broken  by  such  schemes  as  have  been  presented  and 
from  which  the  drift  of  general  sentiment  in  their  ranks  can  be 
grasped.  As  socialism — outside  the  ranks  of  German  professorial 
SQcialism^proposes  a  radical  not  an  evolutionary  change  of 
society,  all  these  schemes  should  necessarily  reject  past  experiences 
and  be  based  on  purely  theoretical  lines.  This  would  be 
the  logical  method  of  procedure.  That  they  do  not  do  so,  but 
that  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  substantiality  they  are  based  ou 
experience,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  modern  socialism  is  not  the 
new  creation  or  even  development  it  claims  to  be,  but  that  its 
roots  are  still  hung  up.  in  air  as  high  as  ever  was  done  in  Plato's 
"Republic."  Evea  the  socialist  has  unconsciously  been  forced 
to  recognize  a  natural  law  of  psychology.*    Two  methods  can  be 

*  And  illustrate  another,  for  in  rejecting  experience  the  socialist 
simply  emphasizes  what  is  so  predominant  in  all  their  discussions — 
the  pxedominance  of  feeling,  not  intellect,  as  governing  will.  Just  in 
so  far  as  philanthropy  and  altruism  intrude  to  interfere  with  natural 
laws,  just  in  so  far  as  intellect  ceases  to  govern  the  association  of 
ideas  and  permits  itself  to  be  overcome  by  waves  of  feeling,  so  do  our 
ideas  take  on  a  different  colour  (cf.  Professor  Hoffding's  Psychology 
Part  VI  F.  4).  Professor  Fiske,  in  another  connection,  in  speaking  of 
Comte's  "  Positive  Philosophy,"  touches  on  a  point  which  has  direct 
application  to  the  so  called  "  Scientific  Socialism  "  in  its  application. 
He  is  oompariilg  Comte  with  Plato,  and  in  referring  to  the  change 
from  th-e  scientific  to  the  pontifical  state  of  mind  assumed  by  Comte 
in  his  later  days,  he  says  : —  "But  at  a  later  period  we  find  Plato,  like 
"  Comte,  renouncing  the  scientific  attitude,  and  setting  himself  up  as 
"  a  founder  of  an  ideal  dommunity  in  which  the  pervading  tendencies 
"  which  Ijave  shaped  actual  societies  were  to  be  ignored  or  overridden, 
"  and  in  which  esistenoe  was  to  be  made  intolerable  to  all  persons 
"not  built  after  the  Platonic  pattern"  (Cosmic  Philosophy  Part  I, 
Chapter  Y.)    Comte's  fall  from  grace  was  due  to  his  adoption  of  the 
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fiaid  to  be  proposed  to  meet  any  disadvantages  and  indigestion  in 
the  social  system.  They  are  diametrically  opposed  and  hence 
mutually  exclusive.  The  mongrel  existing  political  systems  of 
continental  Europe  e.in  be  put  aside.  Their  destiny  is  to  drift  to 
one  or  the  other  pole  of  political  attraction.  At  one  pole  the 
future  social  scheme  is  proposed  as  pure  theory,  and  practice  in 
the  past  is  intentionally  and  skilfully  ignored.  Such  is  the 
proposed  socialist  State.  At  the  other  pole  is  democracy  which 
finds  its  completest  exposition  in  the  American  system  of 
representative  government.  "We  can  make  use,  in  reference,  of 
the  American  system;  for  England  still  retains  class  privilege  in 
a  hereditary  legislative  body;  and  France  has  always  retained 
that  visionary  ideal  of  perfection  in  man  which  has  never  had  a 
real  existence,  has  but  an  indirect  influence  on  the  practical  life, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  has  given  a  very  watery  and 
unstable  element  to  French  political  life.  Evolution  has  never 
been  popular  in  France. 


§6. 

Let  us  turn  to  what  is  offered  us  as  the  practical  working  of 
this  socialist  State.  In  so  doing  we  are  to  have  notiiing  to  do 
with  dreams  and  ideals.  Giving  due  allowance  to  what  might 
be  possible,  the  question  is,  what  is  possible?  Therefore  there  is 
always  to  be  held  up  in  the  background  of  the  discu.ssion,  plainly 
to  view,  what  teaching  the  past  affords  as  to  conditions  similar 
or  akin  to  those  proposed  by  the  socialists.  In  the  huily-burly 
of  the  centuries  of  European  politics,  always  marked  by  their 
steadily  increasing  individualism  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
disciplinary  action  of  the  community.  All  that  can  be  noted  is 
the  steadily  accentuated  value  of  the  man,  and  just  in  so  far  as 
this  has  been  appreciated  has  civilization  in  general  advanced, 
and  just  in  so  far  as  a  particular  State  has  appreciated  it  has 
there  been  supremacy  of  that  particular  State.  The  examples 
are  familiar  enough ;  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  on  the 
general  scale.  Catholic  and  Huguenot  on  the  particular  scale  in 
France,  the  decline  of  French  vigour  with  the  victory  of  the 
former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  long  battle  with 
England  in  which  individualism  was  steadily  winning  its  way  to 
the  front,  until  to-day  in  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  peoples  individualism 

subjective  method  in  place  of  the  objective  method ;  and  scientific 
socialism  stumbles  over  the  same  obstacle  and  falls  into  the  same  trap 
whenever  it  attempts  a  positive  stand.  Once  more  we  seem  to  hear 
an  echo  of  that  ancient  psychology  which  confounded  reason  and  the 
emotions  in  the  governing  function  of  the  soul ;  and  against  which, 
in  showing  the  distinction  and  the  superiority  of  reason,  Plutarch  so 
energetically  protests  (cf.  Essay  "  On  Moral  Virtue.")  t 
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aud  progress  have  become  synonymous  terms.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  there  is  afforded  an  interesting  example  of  the  same 
kind.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  community  lias  laid  its  hand  on  the 
individual  in  its  military  control  over  him  has  progress  been 
hampered  or  it  has  ceased.  Just  in  so  far  as  organization  has  been 
left  to  the  individual  to  carry  out  on  his  own  account  have  there 
arisen  great  enterprises  eagerly  employing  evei'y  means  that 
science  can  command  to  enhance  the  value  of  those  enter- 
prises, and  never  censing  to  try  and  find  new  channels  for 
development  and  profit.  The  German  aud  French  shipyards 
and  ironworks  are  equal  in  practice  to  any  found  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples."  And  they  have  all  the  energy 
of  private  enterprise  behind  them.  The  German  system  of 
Stnte  railways  and  the  French  system  of  State  guaranteed 
railways  notoriously  cannot  stand  comparison  with  either 
England  or  America.*  But  we  have  a  radical  disadvantage 
in  taking  any  European  people  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, for  all  of  them  have  long  been  influenced  by 
individualism  until  to  some  extent  it  is  a  part  of  national 
character  everywhere.  To  check  up  a  system  which  specific- 
ally denounces  and  does  away  with  the  individual  we  must 
turn  to  those  peoples  among  whom  from  time  immemorial  this 
hiis  been  the  case.  And  we  liild  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  Far 
East..  The  Hindu,  the  Chinaman,  the  Japanese,  have  for 
centuries  lived  under  just  such  abnegation  of  individualism.  In 
these  countries  we  have  a  purely  socialistic  influence  at  the  basis 
of  all  government.  Their  socialism  is  far  stronger  and  more 
stable  than  anything  the  West  can  offer  even  in  theory.  It  is  a 
family  socialism  which  can  hold  and  maintain  its  units  in  the 
strong  circle  of  this  natural  bond.  Modern  western  socialism, 
specifically  rejecting  the  family  for  some  theoretical  brotherhood 
of  man,  just  to  this  extent  is  the  weaker.  Of  all  these  eastern 
civilizations  that  of  the  Japanese  affords  the  best  background 
for  our  purposes,  aud  fei'  that  reason   its  description  has  been 

*  In  comparing  British  and  German  railway  management  and  net 
profit  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
instance : 

Per  Mile      Mileage    Net  return 

Great  Britain 45000  £         23000        4.10  % 

Germany 21118,,         33000        4.86,, 

The  question,  of  course,  is  not  so  simple  as  represented  by  these  figures. 
Thus  in  estimating  cost  of  replacement  of  right  of  way  and  terminals, 
increased  values  would  be  much  less  in  proportion  with  the  English 
railways  v^hich  originally  paid  very  high  prices  for  their  land.  As  a 
railway  property  is  rarely  one  which  has  reached  its  full  working 
value,  the  proposal  to  take  over  the  railways  for  public  use  by 
compensation  based  on  the  mere  replacement  cost  is  obviously  unjust. 
In  reference  to  public  and  private  operation  of  public  utilities  we 
have  the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  what  Doctor  Hadley  says  on  this 
subject — "Though  half  the  railroads  and  nine-tenths  of  the  telegraphs 
"of  the  world  are  in  government  hands,  all  the  large  improvements 
"of  method  in  these  lines  have  been  made  under  private  enterprise  " 
(Economics  p.  118.    Of.  also  pp.  399-401). 
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attempted  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Wliat  elasticity,  or 
variety,  or  change  in  the  direction  of  progress  or  character,  or 
political  and  social  effects  within  its  ranks,  can  existasa/ae< 
under  sucli  a  system,  are  better  exemplified  by  the  history  of  a 
great  State  extending  through  the  centuries,  than  in  some 
short-lived  or  limited  experiment  such  as  Mormonism,  or  tlie 
Shakerism  of  the  Oneida  Community.  Unless,  of  course,  it 
be  preferred  to  take  as  an  example  that  progressive  and  peaceful 
and  exhilarating  specimen  of  political  culture  and  happiness — 
the  Russian  mir. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  eastern  prototype — the  old  Japanese 
State — let  us  turn  to  modern  socialism.  What  is  socialism  ? 
Certainly  not  the  regulative  schemes  so  prominently  occupying 
society,  some  in  a  commendatory  sense.  The  socialists  them- 
selves denounce  these  schemes  of  j-egulation,  and  such  of  them  as 
do  give  them  support  do  so  only  ou  the  ground  that  they  are 
means  to  the  final  end.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  their  wisdom  on  this  point  for  every  amelioration  of  existing 
inequalities  drives  a  nail  in  the  socialist  cofRu  in  lessening 
discontent.  Their  real  aim  is  avowedly  different.  It  is  to 
level  society.  It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd*: — "True  socialism  has,  how- 
"  ever,  one  invariable  characteristic  by  which  it  may  be 
"  always  recognized,  whether  it  take  the  form  advocated 
"  by  the  more  prevalent  German  school,  or  by  that  anarchist 
"  section  represented  by  Proudhon  and  Bakunin,  whose  ideal, 
"  despite  their  title  and  methods,  is  really  a  morally  per- 
"  feet  state  in  which  government,  law,  and  police  would 
"  be  unnecessary.  True  socialism  has  always  one  definite 
"  object  in  view,  up  to  which  all  its  proposals  directly  or 
"  indirectly  lead.  This  is  the  final  suspension  of  tliat  per- 
"  sonal  struggle  for  existence  wliich  has  been  waged,  not  only 
"  from  the  beginning  of  society,  but,  in  one  form  or  another, 
"from  the  beginning  of  life."  Every  line  of  this  could  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  Socialist  Convention  held  in  Chicago  in 
1904. 

With  the  economics  of  socialism  we  have  little  to  do. 
They  find  no  acceptance  among  scientific  economists,  and 
the  socialist  programme  takes  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
consists  in  putting  in  operation  a  certain  balanced  system 
of  production  and  distribution  and  maintaining  it  steadily 
in  the  given  form — as  in  Japan  or  in  Peru.  In  otlier 
terms,  their  main  object  is  political  and  communistic.  A 
stand  taken  emphatically  since  the  Gotha  Congress  of 
1875,  but  figuring  largely  in  the  earlier  Congresses  of 
Bale  and  Berne.  Perhaps,  however,  some  explanation  as 
a  sort  of  definition  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Karl 
Marx,  the  apostle  of  socialism,  substituted  for  capital  pro- 
duction  in   the    communal    sense,    which   is   a   very   different 

♦  "  Social  Evolution  "  p.  220. 
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tliingrf '  He  confiscated  all  the  existing  capital  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  whole  community  and  continued  its  operation  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  community.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
here  at  the  outset  as  to  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  this  procedure 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  both. 
But  what  is  not  consistent  is  to  do  this  and  then  to  condemn 
capital  as  a  factor  in  the  State ;  that  is,  understanding  of 
course  that  society  is  not  going  to  crack  the  lash  over  the  backs 
of  its  members.  As  stated,  in  our  island  of  cocoanuts  and  houris 
a  limited  number  of  men  might  find  provision  for  all  their 
immediate  wants.  But  in  our  modern  society  where  the  worker 
imist  be  supported  until  his  product  is  available  this  is  not  the 
case.  If  some  individuals  do  not  exercise  thrift  but  consume 
their  product  at  once  this  store  for  the  intermediate  stage  of 
labour  will  not  exist.  Society  in  the  new  State  must  then  set 
the  task  for  each  individual  in  such  form  (conimunnl  production) 
as  to  -accumulate  this  surplus,  and  to  secure  its  performance  can 
only  rely  on  two  things — good-will  or  the  lash.  There  are  no 
alternatives  to  this  dilemma.  It  is  the  old  tale  of  the  wise;,  and 
foolish  virgins  and  the  disposition  of  the  balance  of  oil  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  it.-  As  to  good  will  toward  work  in  the  great 
mass  of  men  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  tlie  strongest 
possible  incentive  to  thrift  that  is  offered  by  present  day  society, 
and  which  in  many  case  is  not  strong  enough.  If  a  society  fails 
which  makes  everything  but  life  itself  depend  on  the  effort  of 
the  individual  exerted  in  his  own  behalf,  what  prospect  of  success 
is  there  for  a  society  which  removes  this  incentive.     The  indivi- 

t  Men's  desires  vary  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  the  com- 
■  munal  budget  on  lines  like  that  of  the  national  budget  of  to-day,  That 
is  with  strict  limitation  of  the  existing  effort  to  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Any  other  way  would  be  a  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind  of  the 
more  energetic  over  the  weaker  or  lazier — even  if  its  direction  was 
practicable  in  a  political  sense.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
Sapital,  continually  replacing  and  extending  present  production.  The 
independent  action  of  the  individual  beyond  State  sanction  would 
give  rise  to  competition,  and  this  is  exactly  what  socialism  is 
organized  to  prevent. 

There  is  no  real  distinction  between  so  called  "socialism"  and 
anarchism.  These  both  have  a  common  economic  doctrine — socializa- 
tion of  the  means  of  production  and  elimination  of  competition— and 
the  difference  between  the  sects  lies  in  the  political  method  of  putting 
this  in  force.  The  only  logical  end  of  both  is  communism.  For  this 
reason  I  have  chosen  to  treat  the  political  side  only  in  the  text. 
Every  form  of  human  society  offers  a  field  for  destructive  criticism, 
and  to  this  heretofore  socialists  have  confined  themselves.  As  a 
political  party,  however,  they  are  compelled  to  take  up  a  constructive 
programme,  in  which  neither  the  economic  principle  nor  political 
method  is  to  be  feared.  No  people  yet  ever  adopted  a  logical  fallacy 
in  either,  although  wise  men — political  economists  included — have 
often  mistakenly  interpreted  political  and  economic  laws.  Socialism 
itself  is  an  example  of  these  debtor  versus  creditor  movements,  as  is 
the  old  Greenback  movement  in  the  United  States,  exceedingly 
dangerous  eyen  in  its  much  smaller  scale  when  left  unopposed,  but 
invariably  relegated  to  obscurity  by  the  common  sense  of  the  common 
people.     Such  questions  never  die — and  never  materialize. 
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dual  is  not  going  to  save  for  the  benefit  of  a  theoretical  society  at 
hirge,  to  continue  production.  Sucli  a  system  of  socialism  would 
simply  amount  to  a  vast  pension  scheme  in  which  the  idle  or 
incapable  were  maintained  by  an  insidious  taxation  at  the  exjsense 
of  the  industrious  and  capable.  It  would  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment of  what  to-day  society  energetically  discourages — ^indis- 
criminate almsgivings.  There  are  tramps  enough  now,  witliout 
maliing  matters  easier  for  them. 

Some  socialists  seem  to  depend  on  altruism  to  maintain  this 
good  will.  This  is  an  idle  dream  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Marx-Engel's  socialism  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State  to  enforce  its  dogma.  Altruism  as  shown 
by  the  history  of  modern  philanthropy  will  go  a  very  great 
distance  with  a  very  few  individuals,  but  it  goes  a  comparatively 
short  distance  with  the  vast  majority.  Some  expound  desire  as 
the  motive  force  in  the  new  society.*  Others  are  candid  enough 
to  see  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  classes  in  the  socialist  State. 
This  is  a  spirit  found  widely  in  the  true  levelling  socialism 
so  strong  in  Europe.  And  they  are  right.  There  is  little 
distinction  between  allowing  a  man  to  heap  up  great  wealth  in  a 
socialist  State  and  between  existing  conditions.  The  wealthy 
individual  in  the  centralized  socialist  State  would  be  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  he  is  to-day.  A  Caesar  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Republic  of  Rome  would  have  been  harmless.  Caesar  with 
a  great  organization  behind  him  was  fatal  to  the  disintegrated 
conglomeration  of  the  later  Republic.  Centralization  is  a  sine 
qiM  noil  of  socialism.  It  is  its  formula.  Its  whole  and  only 
object  must  be  to  paralyse  competition  between  the  units.  It 
cannot  admit  checks  and  balances  for  this  is  to  admit  a  voice  to 
the  units.  It  must  lay  down  its  scheme  and  stick  to  it  hard  and 
fast — if  it  can.  There  can  be  but  one  voice  to  give  the  word  of 
command.  And  in  every  socialistic  organization  carried  into 
effect  on  a  large  or  national  scale  there  has  been  but  one  voice. 
Such  is  the  answer  of  history.  Socialism  is  then  the  antithesis 
of  any  form  of  local  organization,  and  in  this  lies  its  violent 
political  opposition  to  Anarchy  which  in  theory  is  a  most 
intense  form  of  local  communism.  The  European  proletariat 
therefore  are  thoroughly  logical  in  their  rejection  of  the 
theory  of  desire  as  the  factor  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  State.  To  admit  wealth,  even  without  any  right  of 
inheritance,  into  a  State  in  which  there  can  be  no  balance  to 
power — the  socialist  State  must  be  comprehensive  or  loses  all 
reason  for  being — can  lead  to  but  one  end.  The  idea  of  a„  theoret- 
ical purity  in  politics  can  he  rejected  at  once.  Peru  and  Japan 
loom  laj'ge  enough  in  our  eyes,  and  if  these  shining  examples  are 
not  sufficient  v/e  can  look  a  little  nearer  home  and  imagine  our 

*  Mr.  Henry  George  ("  Progress  and  Poverty  ")  regarded  it  as  the 
mainspring  of  all  production.  Which  it  is.  But  compare  the  desires 
of  the  savage  with  the  desires  of  civilized  man  ; ,  the  security  of  means 
of  accomplishment  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  it 
in  the  former.  , 
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American  Boss  and  "  the  boys "  under  the  conditions  of  such 
halcyon  times.  If  the  community  determined,  and  could  main- 
tain it,  that  its  officials  must  all  be  poor  men,  then  the  saving 
man  would  simply  be  a  mark  either  for  official  or  communal 
extortion.  The  result  would  be  that  he  would  work  for  immediate 
enjoyment  and  nothing  more.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  object 
especially  of  Marxism  which  makes  a  fetish  of  "overproduction," 
and  regards  immediate  consumption  as  highly  desirable  and  to 
be  enforced.  Neither  Marx  nor  his  followers  raise  the  question  of 
the  necessity  of  capital  as  a  necessary  factor  of  production.  The 
substitution  of  "  communal  production  "  is  simply  an  evasion  of 
the  term.  Neither  do  they  approach  the  question  of  the  source 
of  cajjital,  except  by  demand  for  the  confiscation  of  existing 
capital,  and  the  vaguest  reference  in  the  most  general  terms  to 
its  maintenance.  To  secure  this  there  must  be  an  exploiting  of 
the  able  by  the  idle  and  incapable.  Good  will  and  desire  will 
not  effect  this.  And  perhaps  socialism  does  not  intend  to  apply 
the  lash  of  the  overseer.  To  return  to  our  "  wise  virgins,"  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  they  must  either  be  persuaded  or  ravished 
— of  their  oil.* 

Interest  of  course  liardly  concerns  us.  It  is  involved  in  the 
elimination  of  capitalist  jiroduction  from  the  socialist  State. 
Taxation  in  the  form  of  added  individual  effort  is  substituted  for 
it ;  although  we  can  ask — what  is  the  difference  ?  As  before 
stated  its  position  in  the  modern  State  is  that  of  an  incentive 
to  thrift  in  the  individual.  It  is  permitted  because  it  has 
been  found  that  men  will  not  lend  without  some  return  for 
the  postiDonement.  Give  a  man  the  alternative  of  consuming 
or  using  his  own  surplus,  and  deprive  him  of  any  vicarious  use 
from  it,  and  he  will  consume  of  it  what  he  cannot  use  himself  for 
future  production  or  will  not  produce  beyond  what  he  immediately 
needs  if  he  is  prohibited  such  future  use.  Every  attempt  to 
allow  loans  and  to  concurrently  su^Dpress  interest  has  resulted 
and  must  result  disastrously,  as  the  history  of  usury  shows  in  every 
country.  In  Europe  this  hostility  to  interest  was  once  widespread. 
The  failure  to  suppress  brings  cases  of  usury  constantly  before  the 
Japanese  courts.  Such  socialism  as  jiermits  accumulation  deals 
with  this  feature  in  a  curious  manner.  The  question  of  course 
arises  as  to  how  to  protect  the  wasteful  and  improvident  against 
"  frugality,  abstinence,  and  cunning."  How  is  this  done  ?  By 
the  State  giving  to  the  improvident  man  "  credit  upon  the  same 
"  securities  as  from  a  private  creditor,  without  undue  exjoloita- 


*  To  choose  between  the  two  wings  of  the  party — the  State 
socialist  demanding  a  strongly  centralized  State,  and  the  more 
numerous  socialist  anarchist  section  advocating  the  smallest  com- 
munal units — is  not  difficult.  To  maintain  a  capital  for  production 
only  the  first  scheme  is  feasible  even  if  it  leads — as  it  does — direct  to 
despotism.  Communism  is  clearer  in  Marx  than  in  his  immediate 
successors,  and  it  has  again  taken  its  inevitable  place  in  the  pro- 
■paganda.  In  his  whole  development  of  exchange  Marx  sneers  at  the 
worker  driving  a  bargain  with  his  surplus.    (Of.  Capital  p.  56  seq,)    I 
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"tioii."*  It  is  just  with  the  improvident  man  that  no  rational 
lender  will  have  dealings.  And  the  socialist  State  would  be 
supposedly  rational.  It  could  no  more  prevent  secret  loans  on 
usurious  interest  than  could  the  old  Japanese  State.  There  would 
be  just  as  much  effort  to  pay  these  secret  loans  as  .was  the  case  in 
the  old  Japanese  State,  and  as  there  is  to-day — for  such  usury  is 
equally  forbidden  by  existing  law,  and  Government  pawnshops, 
of  doubtful  benefit,  (mont  de  piite)  are  conducted  in  many 
countries  to  prevent  these  dubious  transactions  to  which  the  very 
poor  are  subject.  There  would  be  the  same  public  contempt  for 
the  repudiator,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  sharp  dealing  and 
unstable  financial  morality,  unless  indeed  we  are  dealing  with  a 
theoretically  perfect  public  in  which  there  is  "peace  an  earth, 
good  will  towards  men  "  and  repudiators.f 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  how  rent  is  to  figure  under 
the  new  system.  "Property  is  theft "  quoth  Prudhon  of  the 
Utopians.  Marx  in  colder  terms  re-echoes  the  words  and  de- 
votes a  few  terse  remarks  as  to  this  particular  branch  of  the 
subject — "  The  foundation  of  the  capitalistic  method  of  produc- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  that  theft  which  deprived  the  masses  of 
their  rights  in  the  soil,  in  the  earth,  the  common  heritage  of 
all."  l  Henry  George  devotes  a  number  of  fat  volumes  to  the 
same  idea.  Ther  remedy  of  this  latter  is  simple.  Confiscate  the 
rent.  Do  not  do  so  openly  for  there  may  be  scruples  in  these 
communities  living  under  a  system  of  contract.  Do  it  under  the 
foivn  of  taxation,  so  that  people  will  not  suspect  the  fact  but  will 
confuse  it  with  the  form.  Now  it  might  be  possible  to  follow 
the  form  of  Mr.  George's  reasoning  in  the  open.  When  he 
claims  that  property  in  land  is  an  original  theft  and  that  the 
common  law  follows  and  returns  to  the  rightful  owner  a  piece  of 
stolen  property  we  can  at  least  understand  the  gist  of  his  reason- 
ing. It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  common  law  is  custom 
and  nothing  else — and  that  by  custom  and  the  common  law  the 
State  has  not  only  sanctioned  but  encouraged  private  ownership 
in  land.  It  has  made  land  as  legitimate  an  investment  as  the 
manufacture  of  beer  or  of  buttons  or  the  operation  of  a  railroad. 
If  it  is  to  lay  hands  on  the  thief  it  must  lay  its  hands  on  its  own 
collar,  and  common  decency  prevents  it  from  demanding  restitu- 

*  J.  Spargo  "  Socialism  "  p.  337. 

t  The  retired  stocking  or  the  cracked  tea-pot  as  a  bank  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  many  socialists.  And,  as  an  illustration  of  saving,  this 
tendency  of  the  ignorant  is  seriously  brought  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  the  incentive  to  thrift  and  desire.  There  could  be  no  better 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  in  relation  to  capital,  for  such  wealth  would 
be  much  better  devoted  to  production  than  to  be  withdrawn  for  an 
indefinite  period  from  any  usefulness.  Better  even  would  be  its 
immediate  and  wasteful  consumption  as  advocated  by  the  socialist, 
unless  there  was  not  always  the  hope  that  these  hoarded  funds  wouid 
finally  come  into  more  useful  hands.  (Cf.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Webb  "  Problems 
of  Modern  Industry"  p.  226.) 

J  From  Professor  Ely's  "  French  and  German  Socialism."  On 
the  Land  Question  Of,  Mr.  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Ethics "•  ^ol.  II»- 
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tion  in  the  one  case  without  making  it  in  the  other.  This 
inexorable  conclusion  from  the  major  premise  was  of  course  clear 
to  such  accurate  minds  as  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  probably  it  was  only  the  obsession  of  a  single  idea 
that  prevented  its  comprehension  by  Mr.  George.  That  it  is 
possible  for  the  State  to  confiscate  the  land  is  true.  The  State 
has  physical  force  on  its  side.  But  to  act  so  is  the  definition 
of  the  State  as  understood  in  the  effete  and  despotic  East. 
This  is  the  Law  of  the  Cadi,  which  takes  at  will  from  one  man 
and  gives  to  another  or  keeps  for  its  own  benefit.  It  is  not 
possible  in  a  State  governed  by  contract.  No  matter  what  was 
the  original  condition  of  the  land  it  has  a  definite  statiLS  now, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  modern  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
system  the  State  has  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  make  a  definite 
contract  with  the  individual,  giving  him  exclusive  rights  in  the 
la,nd.  If  he  does  not  possess  those  rights  he  will  not  develop  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  every  community  from  the  age  of 
primitive  man  to  present  day  settlements  illustrates  the  same 
principle.  Arthur  Young  travelling  in  the  wretched  France  of 
1787  has  to  say  of  the  farms  owned  by  the  peasant  "  the  magic 
of  i^roperty  turns  sand  into  gold."* 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  land  to-day  held  in  new 
countries — such  as  America,  the  British  Colonies,  other  colonial 
Governments — represents  a  value  which  has  been  paid  for  in 
hard  cash,  the  labour  of  the  present  owners.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  that  Mr.  George  himself  in  his  general  illustration 
decently  took  refuge  in  England  as  an  example  of  landed 
iniquity,  and  has  loudly  harped  on  the  unearned  increment,  in 
which  he  had  far  more  reason  but  which  is  nothing  new  for 
Mill  argued  the  case  far  more  reasonably  and  exactly.  Owner- 
ship in  land  and  the  unearned  increment  due  to  increase  in 
population  are  two  widely  different  questions.  Mr.  George, 
either  intentionally  or  possessed  of  one  ideaism  and  hence  unable 
to  distinguish  themj  confused  these  two ,  questions.  Hence  he 
grants  the  right  to  improvements,  only  enforcing  the  "single 
tax"  on  the  land  itself,  and  governing  the  whole  question  by  the 
dictum — when  in  doubt  confiscate  anyhow.  Now  this  whole 
question — as  Mr.  George  himself  admitted  in  the  developrnent  of 
his  argument — is  swept  at  once  into  the  field  of  ethics.     If  some 

*  If  the  community  is  to  plead  right  iu  its  title  to  land  it  is  in  a 
worse  position  than  the  individual.  Land  is  no  more  the  product  of 
the  community  than  of  the  individual.  It  is  res  nullius  until  taken 
up  and  used  by  someone.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
savage  condition  there  is  no  community  ownership  of  the  land  in 
general.  Land  takes  no  status  until  brought  into  use.  Any  equity 
present  communities  have  in  land  is  limited  to  land  in  its  wild  and 
undrained  condition.  Not  after  the  work  of  generations,  perhaps 
centuries,  has  been  expended  on  it.  The  public  virgin  land  in  the 
United  States  is  open  to  settlement  on  payment  of  a  small  land  entry 
fee.  Apart  from  the  doubtful  ethics  of  the  "single  tax"  theory  as 
comihonly  advocated  there  are  the  baleful  economic  effects,  Cf. 
tiofessor  Fisher's  "Nature  of. .Capital  and  Income"  p.  254. 
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theoreticar  rule  of  ethics' is  to  govern  theti  in  a  contract  State, 
if  instead  of  custom  and  law  all  contracts  are  to  be  for  the  imme- 
diate present  and  have  no  binding  force  on  the  futui-e,  it  can  well 
be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  our  present  system  based  on  contract  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  a  man  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labour  when  there  is  no  intention  of  allowing  him  to  do  so  ?     To 
snatch  these  fruits  away  from  him,  arbitrarily  and  without  com- 
pensation, is  simply  law  as  applied  in  an  eastern  despotism  of  the 
old  stamp.     There  is  a  certain  consistency  necessary  in  men's 
thoughts  and  this  can  unconsciously  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  George  himself.     Thus,  denying  the  rights  of  present  owner- 
ship in  land,  he  is  found  in  his  subsequent  application  of  the 
general  definition  of  wealth    denying  the  rights   to  wealth  in 
substantially   identical  form.      He  sharply  separates  men  and 
material.     This  is  carrying  too  far  a  definition  only  fit  for  the 
statistician.     It  can  be  granted  that  stocks  and  bonds  are  not  in 
themselves   wealth   but   they   are  in   Mr.    George's  own  terms 
evidences  of  wealth.     The  stock  or  bondholder  is  the  owner  of 
the  railroad  or  manufacturing  plant  and  the  piece  of  paper  is  his 
evidence   of  that   ownership.      The  two    cannot    be  separated. 
Human  society  is  a  relationship  between  individuals.     Materials 
are  only  tokens.     The  destruction  of  the  piece  of  paper  carries 
with  it  no  destruction  of  the  rights  attached  to  wealth.     "  By 
"enactment  of  the  sovereign  political   power   debts   might   be 
"  cancelled  without  the  aggregate  wealth  being  diminished  by  a 
"  pinch  of  snuff,  for  what  some  would  lose  others  would  gain." 
This  can  indeed  be  done  not  only  by  the  sovereign  power  but  by 
the  slippery  operations  of  "  frenzied  finance."     The  real  and  the 
spurious  are  then  brought  to  the  same  level.     But  his  transfer  of 
wealth  and  its  rights  is  not  in  good  odour  in  conservative  circles. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  road  agent  who  totally  and  impolitely 
disregards  all  evidence  of  witnesses  or  receipted  bills  as  to  the 
rights  to  the  victim's  watch.     But  whether  in  the  victim's  or  the 
highwayman's  pocket  the  right  or  title  still  clings  to  the  watch. 
Wealth  and  title  to  wealth  are  inseparable,  and  title  to  wealth 
lies  in  someone.     It  cannot  be  destroyed.     The  right  to  the  watch 
has  some  form  of  evidence  attached  to  a  person  behind  it.     There 
can  therefore  be  no  destruction  of  rights  to  wealth  as  long  as  the 
wealth  itself  is  not  destroyed.     There  is  no  necessity  of  being 
worse  than  the  savage  for  he  recognized  the  meaning  of  the  peace 
pipe  and  the  belt  of  wampum.     That  the  destruction  of  certificates 
of  ownership  carries  with  it  destruction  to  the  rights  of  wealth 
implies  a  misconception  that  is  more  convenient  to  Mr.  George's 
land  theory  than  to  ethics.     In  fact  his  system  can  be  carried 
directly  down  to  private  contracts  of  every  kind.     There  is  not 
an  evidence  of  public  or  private  indebtedness  that  under  such  a 
principle  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.     The  millions  of 
labour   invested  in  the   national  debts,  in   private   enterprises 
of  every   character,   can  be  wiped   out  by   the    simple    dicta- 
tion  of  any  community   strong  enough    physically    and   weak 
enough    ethically    to    so   treat    its    contracts.      It    is   hardly 
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necessary  to  say  that  life  in  such  a  community  would 
either  be  for  the  day  or  would  be  carried  out  under  orders  for 
each  to  accomplish  his  set  task.  The  socialists  are  perfectly  right 
in  regarding  Georgeism  as  milk  and  water  socialism.* 

Land  in  a  State  governed  by  contract  is  unlikely  to  be 
treated  as  the  Georgeites  desire.  There  are  some  questions  in 
relation  to  it,  however,  that  distinguish  it  although  in  this 
respect  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Land  is  a  monopoly,  has  a 
monopoly  value,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  monopolies 
inasmuch  as  its  monopoly  value  is  easily  and  exactly  deter- 
mined and  hence  can  be  very  exactly  taxed  to  just  such  point 
as  not  to  discourage  its  best  use  and  the  development  ■  of  the 
community.  The  sub-questions  involved  in  it  and  mainly  deal- 
ing with  "  unearned  increment "  have  always  attracted  attention, 
mainly  by  their  difficulties.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
one  that  there  is  an  unearned  decrement  as  well  as  increment. 
In  any  large  city  we  have  districts  in  which  values  have  in- 
creased enormously  at  the  expense  of  districts  which  have 
decreased  enormously  in  value.f  In  the  same  way  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  eastern  United  States  which 
have  an  assessed  value  and  pay  taxes,  and  for  which  a  purchaser 
could  not  be  found  at  any  price.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  abandoned  farm  land — particularly  in  the  New  England 
States.  A  demand  has  actually  sprung  up  for  some  of  this  farm 
land — as  sunmier  residences  !  A  demand  serious  enough  to  arouse 
attention,  and,  in  Maine,  to  lead  to  a  request  for  a  legislative 
investigation   as   to   the  causes    of  original    abandonment,   for 

*  Mr.  George's  discussion  is  found  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty " 
Book  I  Chap.  2,  Book  III  Chap.  4  ;  "  Social  Problems  "  Chap.  XVI. 
As  to  Government  bonds  it  can  be  said  that  behind  them  are  the 
national  assets  and  the  good  faith  to  so  apply  them.  Repudiation  or 
conquest  may  violently  transfer  the  bondholder's  rights ;  but  so  does 
the  highwayman  with  his  victim's  watch.  It  could  be  added  that  a 
good  Government  is  itself  a  valuable  asset  as  an  instrument  for  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  its  destruction  would  palpably  decrease  the 
aggregate  of  wealth.  In  a  recent  accident  to  the  Hamburg  express 
near  Cologne  in  Germany  one  million  pounds  sterling  value  of 
certificates  were  destroyed.  Their  destruction  would  cause  great 
inconvenience  due  to  the  necessary  delay  in  their  re-issuance.  In 
San  Francisco  many  title  deeds  being  destroyed  the  owners  sued 
"the  world"  to  establish  their  own  better  right  to  title.  N"o  rights 
were  extinguished  or  destroyed.  Only  certain  pieces  of  paper,' 
convenient  forms  of  evidence  were  destroyed.  Since  writing  the  above 
in  the  text  (August  1906)  an  admirably  concise  definition  is  available 
from  Professor  Fisher's  "Nature  of  Capital  and  Income"  p.  22 — 
"Wealth  is  the  concrete  thing  owned;  property  is  the  abstract 
right  of  ownership.  The  two  concepts  mutually  imply  each 
other.  There  can  be  no  wealth  without  property  rights  applying 
to  it  nor  property  rights  without  wealth  to  which  they  apply." 
Cf.  also  J.  S.  Mill's  "Principles  of  Political  Economy"  Bk.  V,  Chap. 
VII,  §  2. 

t  City  Hall  Square  as  contrasted  with  the  district  south-east  of 
Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia  XT.  S.  of  A.  is  an  example.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  same  city.  Any  metropolitan  dweller  can  point  to 
kindred  examples  taken  from  his  own  habitat  and  experience.  : 
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naturally  such  unproductive  use  of  the  land  is  extremely  unde- 
sirable. Much  is  heard  of  the  confiscation  of  unearned  inere^ 
meut  but  not  a  word  of  any  compensation  for  unearned  decrement, 
This  of  course  is  perfectly  rational  from  the  "single  tax" 
advocates  for  they  assume  at  the  outset  the  "  holier  than  thoi; " 
attitude,  and  because  some  primitive  man  in  the  Pleiocene  or 
some  Knight  Templar  of  eight  hundred  years  ago  (not  the  present 
variety)  robbed  the  peasant  and  passer-by,  they  visit  these  sins  on 
the  unfortunate  holder  to-day  who  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
State  has  put  his  savings  into  this  legitimate  form  of  enterprise. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  this  connection  that  can  be 
touched  upon. .    There  are  cases  where  local  influences  have  made 
unearned     increment      especially     prominent.      The    peculiar 
geographical  position  occupied  by  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  in  New  York  City  is  such   a  case.      There  is  a  wide 
difference  here  from  other  parts  of  the  city  and  from  cities  lying 
in  a  plain.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  plain  city  the  great  bulk 
of  imearned  increment  in  suburban  land  has  long  been  consumed 
in  taxes  and  loss  of  interest.      What  is  taken  into  account  is  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  purchaser  and  not  the  long 
intermediate  list  between  them,  or  the  steady  payment  of  taxes 
jnade  for  a  term   of  years  on   unproductive  property.      If  this 
be  done  the  distinction  between  rent,  interest,  and  wages  dis- 
appears.    Rent  is  a  general  term  which  covers  all  three.     Farm 
property  to-day  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
assessed  at  say  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  pays  to  the  city 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  and  will  not  rent  for  twp 
thirds   of  that  sum,  and  every  facility  bringing  the  property 
closer  to.the  market  without  actually  bringing  it  into  the  market 
is  met  by  rise  in  the  assessment  until  there  is  no  relation  what- 
ever between  taxes  and  return  from  the  investment.      The  city 
improvements,  when   made,  are  all  paid  for  in  advance  by  the 
land  owner,  and  unless  the  owner  of  the  laud  is  fortunate  enough 
to,  find  brick  clay  on  his  land  he  brings  his  property  into  the 
market  on  terms   in  which  he  is  at   no  advantage  over   otl^er 
pi'operty  and  has  been  at  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  term  of 
years.    Such  a  blasted  and  blighted  district  of  unprofit  surrounds 
every  growing  city.     And  after  all  we  find  in  this  the  element  sp 
conspiciously   noted  by  economists  as  akin  to  the  risk  taken  ijj 
any  mercantile  enterprise  or  in  stock  transactions.      Skill  and 
experience  reaps   its  re\yard.      And   experience  is  often  dearly 
bought.     This  question  of  loss  in  larul  was  probably  confused  by 
Mr.  George's  experience  of  life  in  the  West  where  such  losses  have 
been,  so  much  associated  with   a  most  outrageous  gambling  in 
land,  akin  to  gambling  in  stocks  and  for  which  there  can   be 
little  sympathy.*      Mr.  George,  following  others,  was  right  as 

*  As  one  such  plunger,  in  a  moment  of  genial  pxpansion,  told  the 
writer: — On  Monday  he  was  worth  forty  thousand  dollars  and  by 
Saturday  night  he  was  not  worth  forty  cents.  But  this  was  a  very 
mild  specimen..  Liabilities  and  the  centuries  (of  dollars)  sat  lightly 
on  men's  shoulders. 
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to  the  monopoly  value  of  land.  And  the  question  of  wise 
treatment  of  any  monopoly  is  a  legitimate  one  for  State 
interference  But  the  State  based  on  contract  does  not  grant 
a  monopoly  to  subsequently  extinguish  it  by  confiscatiou. 
In  such  case  not  a  franchise  issued  by  the  State  would  be 
worth  paper  and  ink  at  any  time.  Land  cannot  be  treated 
any  differently  from  the  franchise  of  a  city  surface  railroad. 
In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  the  State  is  the  land  owner. 
A  title  is  a  perpetual  lease.  The  State  takes  no  risks  in  its 
management,  and  by  its  taxation  assumes  the  position  of  the 
capitalist  who  prefers  a  smaller  profit  to  taking  the  risks 
together  with  a  larger  profit  or  a  possible  loss.  Taxation  is 
usually  pushed  to  the  limit  of  prosperity,  the  State  standing  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  making  and  then  interpreting  its  own 
contract.  The  inclination  of  cities  has  been  found  to  be  beyond 
this,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  their  power  of 
borrowing  and  hence  necessity  of  raising  money.  Excessive 
taxation  always  makes  itself  felt  by  shrinkage  in  the  community 
itself. 

But  what  is  of  the  main  interest  is  not  the  idealism  of  the 
schemer,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  he  may  be,  but  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  past  in  these  matters.  These  are 
questions  of  very  practical  politics,  and  the  Old  Japanese  was 
just  as  practical  as  any  American  Boss  or  some  politicians  of 
effete  Europe,  to  v/hom  "  public  office  is  a  private  snap."  The 
difference  lay  in  the  Japanese  applying  this  maxim  under 
greater  advantages  than  have  ever  existed  in  either  America  or 
Europe ;  the  peculiar  sheep-like  drill  of  their  people  not  troubling 
them  with  any  exhibitions  of  incongruous  individualism.  As  to 
capital,  their  earliest  idea  was  that  it  should  all  be  held  for  the 
advantage  of  the  State — the  State  of  course  being  themselves,  the 
rulers.  To  the  time  of  Tenji  (671  AD)  this  idea  holds  rigorously 
and  is  piously  expressed  and  enforced  in  every  edict.  The 
righteous  indignation  against  infringement  is  therein  most  piously 
phrased.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  any  of  it  should  wander  into  the 
individualist  camp  and  be  exploited  for  personal  uses  instead  of 
Government  salaries,  pensions,  court  frivolities,  and  general 
expenses.  Every  effort  therefore  is  made  to  maintain  its  ecjual 
use  and  exploitation  in  the  community.  For  this  reason  laws 
are  made  and  edicts  promulgated  preventing  its  alienation  and 
consequent  accumulation  in  a  few  hands.  This  stand,  it  can  be 
added,  was  of  equal  interest  to  these  rulers  themselves.  They 
were  not  the  producers ;  they  had  no  interest  in  one  producer  as 
against  another  producer.  They  were  the  Government,  the 
directors  of  the  workers  beneath  them.  To  allow  any  one  of  the 
workers  or  group  of  them  to  accumulate  the  honey  for  their  own 
benefit  would  be  to  build  up  a  power  against  the  rulers  in  the 
State.  They  possessed  two  incentives  therefore — the  maintenance 
of  their  position  and  the  agreeable  occupation  of  consuming  the 
honey  themselves.  And  they  had  no  altruistic  scruples  about 
responding  to  these  stimuli.     At  the  earliest  period  their  task 
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was  simple,  and  confined  to  watching  carefully  those  who 
occupied  and  worked  the  land.  At  a  later  period  sumptuary 
huvs  were  called  in  to  discourage  any  extravagance  but  that  of 
taxation.  Any  surplus  run  wild  they  took  care  of  themselves. 
The  rich  plebeian  was  their  mark. 

But  their  treatment  in  this  respect  could  not  be  consistent. 
Even  in  the  small  machine,  in  which  from  self-interest  against 
the  mass  harmony  could  be  expected,  two  factors  in  the  working 
were  left  out  of  consideration.  These  two  factors  are  a  constant 
source  of  regret  and  reproof  in  the  imperial  edicts.  They  are 
human  nature  and  human  greed.  And  to  these  was  added  a 
deplorable  inefficiency  in  their  human  kine.  To  satisfy  their 
greed  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  State  it  was  necessary 
to  allow  the  fat  and  capable  cattle  to  wax  great  on  the 
more  fertile  meadows.  In  other  words  unless  caimcity  was 
given  its  due  reward  the  efficiency  of  the  State  was  radically 
affected.  Ethics  and  idealism  are  not  factors  of  a  feudal 
State.  It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any 
deep  grounding  in  a  mercantile  State,  The  reaction  from  the 
nicely  arranged  socialism  of  the  old  Japanese  monarchy  took 
some  generations,  but  it  was  radical  in  so  far  as  it  did  introduce 
the  only  elasticity  witnessed  in  its  history.  Granted  a  different 
environment  the  final  result  might  have  been  different.  Indivi- 
dualism might  have  been  capable  of  development  in  the  mass  of 
the  population.  In  war  and  a  feudal  age  this  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  Japanese  isolation  fastened  their  spirit  of 
communism  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Never  did  education 
so  thoroughly  enthral  a  people  and  prevent  their  natural 
development.  With  the  Tokugawa  the  samurai  were  finally 
well  settled  in  the  saddle.  Even  then  nature  is  almost  too 
strong  for  man.  As  Warner  tells  us — root  pusley  out 
of  one  quarter  of  your  physical  garden  and  it  will  promptly 
appear  in  another  quarter.  One  element  the  rulers  of 
Japan  always  had  missed,  and  because  they  despised  it — 
the  merchant  class.  This  class  might  in  time  have  become 
a  question;  but  contact  with  the  West,  and  the  turn  it 
gave  to  an  impending  squabble  between  the  rulers  over  the 
division  of  the  public  spoils,  prevented  this  ever  becoming  a 
question  to  Old  Japan. 

The  question  of  capital  incidentally,  though  not  necessarily, 
carries  with  it  that  of  interest.  As  we  have  said,  Old  Japan 
treated  this  as  it  was  treated  in  mediaeval  Europe.  Its  bara 
existence  was  only  recognized  grudgingly  and  because  it  was 
foimd  that  men  would  not  lend  without  a  return.  If  forbidden 
it  was  effected  under  the  worst  forms  of  usury.  Against 
this  Japanese  laws  were  made  fast  and  furious.  But  their 
difficulty  lay  in  not  frankly  recognizing  the  proper  use  and 
treatment  of  interest,  instead  of  paralysing  it  by  "private 
settletnent  orders "  issued  on  an  indiscriminate  basis  of  con- 
fiscation for  ■  the  benefit  of  the  debtor.  They  legitimatized 
loans   and  prevented  their  fruition;    with    the  usual  results. 
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The  question  of  rent  they  settled  in  tlie  most  summary  manner. 
Tliis  was  because  they  were  early  in  the  field,  and  no  jirojierty 
at  that  time  existed  but  in  land  and  its  attachments,  and  no 
revenue  was  obtained  but  from  rent.  This  the  State  (themselves) 
confiscated  and  appropriated  to  running  the  Government.  That 
is,  it  paid  the  pensions  of  the  samurai  and  the  extravagances  of 
the  ddiinyo.  There  were  no  difficulties  about  this  point.  They 
were  the  undisputed  rulers  of  the  State.  Rulers  of  some  kind 
must  exist.  And  there  has  been  no  State — except  possibly  a 
democracy^that  will  not  milk  its  units  to  the  limit  of  endurance 
arid  efficiency.  The  limits  of  expenditure  are  quickly  pushed  up 
to  the  limits  of  income  ;  as  every  modern  State  and  municipality 
shows.  The  question  of  expenditure  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
jiower  of  the  Government.  In  this  crude  centralized  State  as 
found  in  Old  Japan  all  questions  of  efficiency,  of  maintenance, 
and  of  continuance  were  easily  answered.  The  samurai  held 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  they  continued  their  organization 
for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years,  only  then  breaking  down 
before  an  entirely  extraneous  influence,  the  possibility  of  which 
they  could  neither  foresee  nor  effectively  meet  without  disruption 
of  their  ancient  system. 

Such  was  the  old  Japanese  State,  and  history  shows  us  the 
same  in  old  Europe  in  which,  however,  the  rising  tide  of  in- 
dividualism has  been  directing  its  attacks  against  a  bureaucracy 
based  on  an  ancient  caste  system.  Such  it  would  be  under  the 
rule  of  the  American  "  boss  "  and  "  the  boys "  if  allowed  to 
ramify  into  the  channels  of  private  life.  The  reaction  expressed 
by  socialism  is  a  curious  anachronisro.  To  fight  the  evils  of 
organization  by  organization  is  an  inconsistency  not  only  in  terms 
but  in  means.  And  yet  it  is  necessary.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  But  what  socialism  proposes  is  to  substitute  in 
the  final  prbduct  organization  for  organization.  This  is  the 
essential  point,  for  it  is  fairly  clear  that  many  so-called 
socialists  are  siinply  fighting  fire  with  fire.  With  them  it  is 
"  our  "  organization  against  "  your  "  organization.  They  have 
no  idea  of  abdicating  their  individuality.  This  is  the  usual 
confusion  of  political  equality  with  natural  equality.  They  hope 
to  riiake  men  naturally  equal  in  the  point  of  capability,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  levelling  process  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  abnegation  of  individuality.  The  equality  mai-k  of  algebra 
cannot  be  adopted  without  taking  the  consequences.  And  to 
effect  this  they  turn  to  all  the  brutishness  found  in  humanity — 
the  proletariat ;  for  they  frankly  state  that  rule  must  come  from 
the  lowest,  that  those  most  interested  must  guide  the  steps  of 
reform.  That  the  submerged  teiith  are  in  a  frightful  condition 
can  be  admitted;  that  within  this  tenth  there  is  a  swarm  oi 
brutishness  terrible  to  conceive  is  true ;  that  their  condition  can 
be  in  part  ameliorated  is  also  a  fact ;  that  this  condition  is  of 
interest  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  a  noble  philanthropy  is  also 
true ;  that  their  condition  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  their  own 
fault  or  to  inherited  conditions — drunkenness,  carelessness,  lack 
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of  thrift,  idleness,  obscenity,  stupidity — is  true  although  socialists 
of  course  would  not  admit  it.  But  the  remedy  for  this  must  come 
from  above  and  its  necessity  be  impressed  on  tlie  ranks  above. 
Ignorance  cannot  rule.  It  can  only  burn  and  break  and  destroy. 
It  is  pleased  with  its  environment  and  demands  that  the  rest  of 
society  shall  come  down  to  its  level.  But  society  has  an  equal 
right  to  demand  that  the  tentli  make  good  its  own  effort  to  rise 
by  other  than  violence.  It  must  abandon  its  numerous  vices  and 
take  its  place  among  the  saving  and  thrifty  members  of  the 
community.  Socialism  does  not  meet  this  question  of  equal 
response  at  all.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  effort  coming  from 
above  or  being  forced  on  those  above.  This  idea  can  only  exist 
in  the  brain  of  an  enthusiast.  Man  has  had  centuries  on 
centuries  of  training  in  the  family  circle.  His  altruism  has  a 
strictly  defined  limit.  He  has  had  a  practical  experience  of  his 
'fellowman  for  all  these  ages  and  very  few  angels  have  been 
detected.  He  has  determined  a  scale  by  which  a  life  in 
communities  is  possible.  But  the  demand  on  the  separate 
units  must  be  met  with  frank  response  and  efibrt  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest.  Otherwise  altruism  may  display  itself  in 
charity  but  never  in  equality.  Socialism  is  asserting  that 
society  is  becoming  the  submerged  nine-tenths,  but  in  demo- 
cratic countries  the  ballot  box  shows  the  contrary.  Social 
questions  are  settled  by  the  nine-tenths  for  their  own  good. 
These  nine-tenths  for  ages  have  been  adjusting  and  settling 
their  differences.  The  submerged  tenth  have  invariably  been 
a  dangerous  and  at  times  a  fatal  ally  to  any  of  the  contestants. 
And  yet  it  is  to  them  that  revolutionary  socialism  turns, 
and  in  them  that  is  found  the  levelling  down  principle 
characteristic  of  socialism. 

We  can  now  turn  to  tlie  main  questions  for  discussion — the 
actual  working  of  a  socialistic  system  in  the  light  of  experience. 
This  system  must  be  tested  as  to  efficiency,  as  to  method  of 
maintaining  its  integrity,  and  as  to  possible  continuance. 
Cataclysms  and  experiments  of  Utopias  are  not  to  figure. 
The  experience  of  such  has  been  costly  and  has  invariably 
swung  the  pendulum  far  back  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
French  Revolution  being  a  classic  example.  And  here 
we  Can  make  no  distinction  between  "  Utopian  socialism " 
and  "scientific  socialism,"  unless  to  say  that  the  first  is 
fratik  enough  to  present  a  constructive  programme,  and 
the  second  leaves  the  future  to  God  and  luck.*  "Scientific 
socialism "  jeers  at  the  "  barrack  system "  of  its  predeces- 
sor, but  it  happens  that  this  barrack  system  is  a  logical 
necessity.  All  politics  are  an  extension  of  militarism  into 
private   life.      Brass    buttons    and   a   uniform    are   not    neces- 

"  Among  the  mountain  of  trash  enunciated  by  Fourier,  there  are 
mora  grains  of  practical  common  sense  and  prediction  of  social 
evolution,  and  an  only  feasible  scheme  for  a  progressive  socialism, 
than  are  to  be  found  among  the  ninety  and  nine  just  expounders  of 
"  scientific  socialism," 
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saiy.  Wlien  a  man  marches  to  the  polls  to  cast  his  vote 
he  is  submittiug  himself  to  rule  and  orders  until  the  next 
opportunity — if  it  comes.  He  is  abdicating  his  will  just  to  the 
given  extent.  Socialism  is  politics  extended  into  all  private  life. 
It  must  enforce  its  rule  by  the  military  msthod.  It  can  leave 
no  room  for  the  individual.  Every  proposed  form  of  it  is  there- 
fore legitimate  game  for  examination  in  this  light.  Marx  and 
Engel  are  simply  less  candid  than  St.  Simon  and  Fouriei'. 
As  soon  as  men  are  selected  and  classified  for  State  service 
they  must  be  regimented,  whether  they  are  soldiers  in  the 
army  or  carriers  in  the  postal  service,  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  value  of  brass  buttons  would  be  enormously 
discounted  if  everybody  wore  them.  There  would  remain 
then  nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  great  army  would  be  swung 
in  this  or  in  that  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  few 
men  placed  at  its  head.  Internal  friction  would  cease  to  exist. 
But  with  what  result  ? 


Socialism  is  a  general  name  for  the  scheme  or  scries  of 
schemes  for  the  socialization  of  capital  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, present  and  future.  The  theme  is  not  a  new  one.  In  fiict 
its  agitation  is  very  ancient  and  to-day  borrows  with  little 
modification  from  the  time  when  Plato  wrote.  Essentially  it 
can  be  said  to  rest  on  an  efi'ort  to  substitute  for  the  more 
intimate  relations  and  groups  of  men  that  more  general 
relation  of  brotherhood  among  all  men,  and  which  is  best 
expressed  by  the  term  fraternity  in  the  sense  meant  in  the 
well-known  French  motto.  Socialist  and  anarchist  writers 
therefore  generally  make  a  set  attack  on  the  family,  individual 
thrift,  and  religion,  all  of  which  are  rivals  to  this  more 
diffused  interest.  In  their  advocacy  of  methods  socialist 
writers  tend  to  two  extremes.  At  one  end  there  are  writers 
who  advocate  strong  centralization,  and  this  seems  the  only 
logical  goal  of  their  doctrine.  At  the  other  end  they 
affiliate  with  the  anarchists  in  an  effort  to  separate  the 
administrative  and  economic  State.  For  either  the  autonomy 
of  groups  would  bring  about  a  series  of  crushing  monopolies 
which  the  administrative  State  would  have  to  step  in  and 
destroy  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  the  communal 
system  of  anarchy  would  lead  to  a  reckless  competition 
far  more  drastic  and  unregulated  than  that  of  to-day. 
In  what  follows  we  have  less  to  do  with  economics,  and 
jnainly  confine  the  discussion  to  the  above  in  which  tlic 
Law  of  Malthus   in  relation  to  society  as  it   exists,    not   a^ 
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how  it  may  exist  ten  thousand  yearS  from  now,  is  necessarily 
a  prominent  feature.* 

Two  cardinal  principles  mark  socialism.  (1)  The;  cessation  of 
all  internal  friction,  (2)  brought  about  by  sweeping  away  all  right  to 
exclusive  use  either  of  one's  own  production  or  to  inheritance  from 
another.  This  is  the  radical  levelling  programme  of  true  socialism. 
In  this  light  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  enter  into  that  milder 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  is  based  on  labour  according  to  capacity 
and  reward  according  to  merit.  However,  it  receives  possibly  more 
discussion,  and  in  spite  of  its  greater  inconsistencies,  than  the  more 
radical  form  in  which  the  basic  principle  is  labour  accordin  g  to  capa- 
city and  reward  according  to  needs.  This  milder  modified  socialis  in 
is  then  to  be  tested  as  to  efficiency,  maintenance  and  continuance. 

"  Of.  for  instance  Herr  Bebel's  "Woman  and  Socialism."  Pro- 
fessor F.  S.  !Nitti  in  his  attack  on  Malthus  ("Population  and  the 
Social  System,"  p.  65)  tells  us  that  Professor  Marshall,  "  the  prince  of 
modern  English  economists,"  "thinks  notwithstanding,  that  the 
Malthusian  theory  is  not  only  false,  but  erroneous  in  its  formal  part." 
It  is  difficult  to  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  "  Principles  of 
Economics."  On  the  contrary  (pp.  255-262  fourth  edition)  Professor 
Marshall  endorses  Malthus'  first  principle  of  supply  of  population  as 
"substantially  valid"  (p.  257),  and  of  his  second  and  third  principles 
says  that  though  antiquated  in  form  "they  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  valid  in  substance."  Making  a  distinction  between  practices 
which  result  with  some  people  from  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Law  of 
Malthus,  and  moral  restraint  as  a  check  on  population,  any  writer  on 
ethics  would  strongly  condemn  the  former  and  endorse  the  latter. 
As  to  Professor  Nitti's  kindred  reference  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  we 
find  in  the  latter's  table  of  contents,  p.  XIII.  "Political  Economy" — 
"Malthus's  law  of  population  is  valid,  when  duly  qualified,  as  an 
abstract  statement  of  tendency;  also  the  concrete  statement  that  in 
old  countries  population  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
subsistence ;  but  the  limit  is  not  rigid,  and  the  standard  of  comfort 
that  partly  determines  it  is  variable;"  a  condensed  form  of  the 
argument  given  in  the  text  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  147-158).  Nor  do  I  find 
in  the  "Elements  of  Politics"  a  different  stand  taken.  With 
emigration  from  thickly  to  thinly  populated  countries  there  results 
a  marked  increase  of  population  in  both.  Unless  the  stream  of 
emigration  be  abnormally  large.  For  a  Government  to  take  direct 
measures  to  add  to  a  thickly  populated  country  "as  England  or 
Prance,  would  be  assuming  too  great  and  dangerous  a  responsibility; 
owing  to  the  danger  that  the  increase  of  numbers  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  lowering  of  the  average  quality  of  life  in  the  increased 
population."  Emigration  is  only  to  be  encouraged  as  an  expansion 
of  civilized  humanity ;  for  granting  that  the  stream  is  an  expansion 
not  abnormally  large,  those  who  remain  behind  quickly  propagate  up 
to  and  beyond  the  old  standard  of  pressure.  Hence  emigration  can 
be  encouraged  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  older  country  (loc.  cit.  pp.  315,  316.  Cf.  also  159).  Note  how  the 
discussion  is  in  relation  to  emigration.  Professor  Sidgwick  distinctly 
assumes  the  discouragement  of  population  in  European  countries 
apart  from  emigration.  And  this  involves  cost  of  transportation  and 
unwillingness  to  emigrate.     The  italics  are  mine. 

In  discussing  Malthusianism  I  use  the  term  in  reference  to  its 
operation  within  classes,  these  being  determined  by  the  greater  or 
less  power  men  have  to  provide  for  the  future ;  as  also  with  reference 
to  the  ratio  between  labour  and  capital  giving  the  greatest  productivity 
under  the  existing  conditions. 
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Labour  according  to  capacity  and  reward  according  to 
merit.  This  form  is  akin  to  other  forms  of  socialism  in  so  far  as 
inheritance  }s  elirninated  from  its  system.  For  the  rest,  all  that 
ability  can  command  or  personal  taste  impel  to  gratiiicatiou 
would  form  the  incentive  for  the  individual.  In  the  words  of  a 
socialist  writer,  "  if  Jones  prefers  objects  d'art  and  Smith  prefers 
"  fast  horses  or  a  steam  yacht,  each  will  be  free  to  follow  his  in- 
"  cliuations  so  far  as  his  resources  will  permit.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
"  one  should  prefer  to  hoard  his  wealth,  he  would  be  free  to  do  so. 
"  Tlie  inheritance  of  such  accumulated  property  would,  however, 
"  necessarily  be  denied,  society  being  the  only  possible  inheritor  of 
"property."*  Now  a  whole  list  of  questions  might  reasonably 
be  here  interjected.  Questions  which  are  to-day  forcible  and 
practical  ones — as  to  how  many  hours  a  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
labour,  as  to  how  much  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  hour,  and 
so  on,  all  very  practical  issues  in  the  levelling  policies  of  the  trades- 
unions  within  their  membership.  This  is  by  no  means  unessen- 
tial where  the  object  is  to  prevent  competition  within  the  ranks. 
Radical  socialism  would  never  fall  into  such  a  particularly  rank 
inconsistency  which  leaves  competition  just  exactly  in  the  existing 
condition,  establishing  a  living  for  the  lowest  class,  a  proposition 
much  heard  of  to-day.  This  of  course  means  to  make  society  a 
huge  eleemosynary  institution  in  which  the  capable  are  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incapable.  This  form  of  altruism 
has  very  immediate  limitations,  outside  of  a  little  band  of 
philanthropists.  The  other  alternativef  is  for  those  to  starve  who 
cannot  command  this  minimum  price  for  their  labour.  If  a  man 
cannot  legally  accept  what  his  labour  is  worth  he  must  starve  or 
be  supported.  There  is  no  alternative.  In  new  and  badly 
undermanned  countries,  such  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
operating  under  a  sweeping  exclusion  policy  as  to  all  immigration, 
this  can  be  carried  into  effect — for  a  time.  In  New  Zealand  at 
all  events  there  are  palpable  signs  of  dry  rot.  Nothing  is  done 
until  it  has  to  be  done.  However,  as  yet  the  labour  there  is  still 
so  far  below  the  demand  as  to  call  for  an  annual  migration  of 
of  some  twenty  thousand  from  the  neighbouring  Australia. 

All  this,  however,  is  really  beyond  the  mark.  The  socialist 
writer  just  quoted,  in  re  Jones  and  Smith,  says  (previously),  "  it 
"  may  be  freely  admitted,  however,  that  the  ideal  to  be  aimed 
"  at  ultimately,  must  be  approximate  equality  of  income.  Other- 
"  wise  class  formation  must  take  place  and  the  old  problems 
"  incidental  to  economic  inequality  reappear,"  or  never  disappear 


*  J.  Spargo,  "  Socialism  "  p.  236.  That  well  worn  stage  expedient, 
buried  treasure,  would  find  a  real  field  of  usefulness.  Any  man  with 
a  glimmer  of  acumen  could  give  his  natural  heirs  a  hint  where  to  dig 
in  the  back  garden.  The  treasure-hunter  not  the  moon  shiner  would 
be  the  game  of  the  socialist  detective.  Such  expedients  are  hardly 
the  best  economic  use  of  such  hoards. 

+  Dr.  Hadley's  "Economics''  p.  363  treats  the  whole  question.  Cf. 
Mill's  "Political  Economy"  Chap,  XII.  as  to  the  "living  wage."  ITis 
remedy  is  found  in  Ohap.  XIII. 
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I's  somewliat  more  accurate.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  hard  to  get 
down  to  the  next  practical  reward  of  thrift  in  this  modified 
socialism.  Parents  would  strive  to  attain  all  the  rewards  of 
thrift  for  on  this  would  depend  the  trainiuj,'  that  tliey  could  give 
their  children  in  fitting  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  This  is  all 
they  could  give  them,  any  form  of  inheritance  not  being  allowed. 
And  in  this  connection  the  efficient  civil  service  of  Prussia  is 
often  quoted,  in  which,  open  to  com])Rtitive  examination,  the 
same  families  have  maintained  such  efliciency  as  to  render  office, 
with  them  hereditary.  Efficiency  can  be  granted  as  a  practical 
test  in  Prussia ;  as  contrasted  with  inefficiency.  Whether  the 
mod  efficient,  and  not  simply  the  efficient,  reaches  the  desired 
position  one  can  perhaps  reasonably  doubt.  Where  traditional 
deportment  and  an  educational  course  must  make  up  part  of  the 
examination  test  it  is  quite  possible  this  gives  an  advantage  to. 
heredity  and  a  constant  environment.  But  the  question  can  well 
be  asked  does  not  this  remove  from  the  competition  those  whose 
bread-winner  is  removed  by  death  before  he  has  been  able  to 
educate  them  for  this  higher  standard^for  his  exertions  must 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  immediate  demand  ?  Why  perpetuate 
what  is  felt  to  be  an  existing  condition  of  inequality  '?  And  here 
we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  that  is  often  brought  forward 
and  summed  up  in  an  aphorism  containing  about  as  much  fallacy 
as  has  ever  been  foisted  on  a  long  suffering  world :  namely, 
that  the  world  owes  every  man  a  living. 

Mr.  George  has  put  this  substantially  in  another  form  by 
claiming  for  every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world  an  equal 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.*  It 
is  true  that  the  child  has  not  been  consulted  as  to  his  appearance. 
Neither  has  society.  These  "  pledges  of  mutual  love  "  (or  lust) 
are  to  be  made  the  burden  of  everybody  but  the  parents  who  in 
this  respect  are  regarded  as'  a  sort  of  cattle  to  breed  for  increase.' 
But  it  happens  that  in  similar  cases  in  the  feral  animal  world 
Nature  takes  care  of  the  surplus  by  eliminating  the  excess, 
and  in  man's  domestication  of  animals  he  reserves  the 
pi'ivilege  of  limiting  the  increase  to  the  available  support; 
It  is  true  that  the  child  brings  to  society  two  arms  to 
feed  its  mouth,  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  it  was  left  to  itself 
when  first  born  it  would  not  live  twenty  four  hours.  For 
years  the  child  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the 
community  in  which  it  lives.  Children  are  a  tax  not  a  use  to 
the  community.  Society  exactly  measures  out  to  the  thrift  of 
the  parents  their  limit  to  sexual  indulgence;  and  one  man  is 
not  called  oir-to  support  its  results  beyond  his  own- efibrts  in  that 
line.  And  this  is  not  a  human  law.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and 
is  tersely  expressed  in  the  old  Hebrew  Book,  "  visiting  the 
"  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
"  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me."  The  efficiency  and 
happiness  of  the  succeeding  generations  are  the  direct  result  of 

*  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  p.  337. 
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tlie  care,  thrift,  and  self  sacrifice  of  the  parents.  It  is  neither 
fair  nor  right  that  one  man  shall  be  allowed  to  neglect  this  plain 
duty  and  then  compel  his  neighbour  to  divide  with  him.  It  is  a 
fact,  and  a  cruel  fact,  that  there  are  numbers  of  children  born 
into  an  absolutely  hopeless  position  in  the  world.  As  far  as  this 
is  the  fault  of  society  it  can  be  and  should  be  rectified.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  strike  at  thrift  and  energy  without  striking  at  the 
efficiency  of  society.  It  is  possible  to  drag  down  when  the  object 
should  be  to  build  up.  And  the  exact  limit  of  this  building  up 
with  the  least  damage  to  society  is  to-day  eagerly  sought  by 
society  for  its  own  sake.  The  situation  can  only  be  tempered  by 
giving  Avider  opportunities  to  those  who  show  the  energy  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  levelling  down  process  would  be  fatal.* 
One  of  the  great  features  of  our  modem  learning  is  the 
abundance  of  teachers  and  small  number  of  disciples.  A  brain 
full  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  useless  to  the  owner,  and  a  belly 
empty  of  any  kind  of  food  for  the  support  of  that  brain,  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  existing  discontent.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  dignity  and  reward,  as  two  different  questions, 
have  not  been  well  distinguished.  It  is  a  probable  fact  that  no 
occupation  is  largely  overpaid.  Some  professional  men  get  very 
large  fees,  and  they  probably  deserve  them.  People  usually 
pay  for  what  they  expect  to  get  and  not  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
It  is  also  equally  true  that  a  large  number  of  professional  men 
never  rise  above  the  wages  of  a  good  mechanic,  and  in  many 
cases  are  well  below  them  and  much  more  uncertain  in  then- 
receipts.  This  in  spite  of  the  time  and  cost  of  their  special 
training.  No  man,  however,  is  going  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  deficiencies.  Society's  shoulders  are  broad,  so 
he  shifts  the  burden  there,  and  tkd  reason  why  people  do  not 
flock  to  him  as  doctor,  lawyer,  engineer,  poet,  writer  of  books, 
etc.,  is  because  there  are  too  many  of  him.  So  in  desperate 
eases  he  turns  anarchist,  or  socialist,  or  social  reformer  which 
sometimes  is  almost  as  bad.  There  is  discontent  in  every  society 
which  is  ranked  according  to  ability,  for  every  man  puts  his  own 
ability  at  a  fair  high  mark.  But  the  most  serious  source  of 
discontent  n  found  in  the  man  who  has  struck  beyond  his 
abilities  and  failed,  and  hence  this  more  intelligent  discontent 
forms  a  formidable  directing  power  for  all  discontent.  Part  of 
this  is  the  fault  of  society  which  should  depend  on  ability,  not  on 
the  nature  of  any  employment.  The  expert  mechanic  is  a 
decidedly  better  man  than  the  professional  plodder  who  has 
stamped  nothing  on  his  brain  but  the  letters  of  his  books.     Tie 

,  *  I  have  before  me  a  common  enough  item  from  the  newspapers, 
of  the  capture,  arrest,  and  fining  of  a  man  for  desertion  of  his  wife 
and  children.  The  fine  (or  imprisonment)  was  remitted  on  the  man's 
plea  that  he  had  run  away  because  he  had  no  means  of  support  for 
his  twelve  children,  and  the  expectation  of  the  thirteenth  had  been  the 
last  straw  to  break  the  back  of  this  town  bull.  "It  takes  nine  tailors 
to  make  a  man,"  but  this  particular  tailor  had  made  a  good  baker's 
dozen. 
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knows  quite  as  much  and  has  taken  much  less  time  about  it. 
Professions  are  held  in  too  great  social  esteem,  and  manual 
labour  in  too  little  esteem.  There  is  a  distinct  limit  to 
the  value  of  the  professions.  They  are  very  necessary  to  the 
community,  but  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  merely  regulative  and 
hence  non-productive.  To  give  an  artificial  value  to  them  draws 
into  their  ranks  and  from  the  producing  ranks  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  they  can  support.  Addition  in  excess  to  the  pro- 
fessional ranks  dOes  not  add  to  the  health  of  any  community. 
Addition  to  the  producers  does  so  a(id.  The  ranks  of  the  manual 
workers  for  many  generations  have  been  unduly  depressed,  but 
the  rise  of  the  engineering  industries  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sharp  distinction  made  between  the  professions  and  manual 
labour  is  broken  into.  There  is  a  gradation  for  example  in  every 
large  steel  works  that  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  where 
manual  labour  begins  to  shade  into  brain  labour  pure  and  simple. 
The  "  doctor  "  in  his  chemical  laboratory,  highly  trained  as  he 
is,  does  of  necessity  an  immense  amount  of  manual  labour ;  and 
the  boy  who  grinds  and  prepares  the  reagents  must  learn  some- 
thing of  their  nature  or  run  the  risk  of  poisoniug  himself.  This 
gradual  shading  through  the  ranks  is  as  it  should  be.  It  leads 
to  a  natural  distribution  of  the  rewards. 

These  can  only  be  graded  by  competition.  Any  other 
method  is  hopeless  and,  as  we  have  seen,  modified  socialism 
finally  has  to  come  down  frankly  to  the  level  and  say  that  the 
"  ultimate  object "  must  be  levelling.  Or  else  the  rewards  must  be 
fixed  arbitrarily.  In  the  vast  complexity  of  modern  society  this 
is  impossible.  It  could  not  be  done  without  the  grossest  favour- 
itism. If  difficulties  stagger  us  over  fixing  a  "  living  wage," 
an  exercise  purely  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  they  would 
be  insuperable  at  this  point — outside  of  Utopia.  If  society,  apart 
from  competition,  arbitrarily  so  fixes  the  scale  and  then  leaves 
the  places  open  to  competition,  there  will  naturally  be  a  rush  to 
the  most  desirable  and  consequent  over-crowding.  If  these 
places  are  limited  and  are  filled  by  some  scheme  of  selection 
there  is  a  field  opened  to  political  corruption  of  the  rankest 
kind.  The  example  best  known  of  such  selection,  the  most 
efficient  in  theory  and  the  most  corrupt  in  practice,  is  the  Chinese 
civil  service.  To  leave  it  to  popular  selection  would  be  to 
arouse  the  worst  form  of  class  feeling  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions  of  this  centralized  State.'*'  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  centralized  it  must  be.  To  allow  one  community  to  break 
the  rule  would  simply  arouse  competition  between  communities, 

*  Or  under  the  most  unintelligent  direction.  The  Paris  Com- 
mune of  1871  is  the  classic  example.  According  to  these  pundita 
any  invention  or  object  of  research  was  first  to  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  average  citizens  who  were  to  pass  on  its  practical 
application.  If  their  judgment  was  unfavourable  the  subject 
dropped.  Shades  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  I  The  discovery 
of  the  asteroids  or  Neptune  had  important  but  not  immediate  bearing 
iboth  on  navigation  and  mechanics.  j 
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in  which  the'  rest  would  have"  to  follow  the  example  of  the  most 
iefficient,  and  one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  any  socialist  State 
•would  be  how  to  face  the  competition  of  a  State  which  gave  every 
advantage  to  individual  efficiency.  Besides,  men  cannot  be  so 
treated  as  stocks  and  stones.  They  have  their  likes  aiid  dislikes, 
and  will  deal  with  those  they  like  and  avoid  those  they  dislikel 
There  is  something  more  in  life  than  mere  cold  officialism, 
especially  in  that  more  private  and  intimate  connection  of  direct 
personal  intercourse  ;whether  in  business  or  pleasure.  And,  as 
said,  a  good  name  with  generations  behind  it  has  a  true  market 
value.  Where  anything  of  value  depends  on  it,  with  its  long 
record  of  favourable  environment  it  will  be  given  the  preference, 
It  is  hard  on  the  man  who  cannot  point  to  anything  but  a  record 
of  obscurity,  but  once  more  we  are  up  against  the  natural  law — 
visting  on  the  children  the. deficiencies  of  the  parents. 

What  is  greatly  needed  is  greater  efficiency  in  the  lower 
class  of  labour.  It  has  been  fashionable  to  abuse  our  factory 
system  whereas  it  has  been  the  greatest  boon  to  labour,,  bringing 
it  out  into  the  open  where  men  can  see  it:  in  its  workings.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  the  sweat  shop  instead  of  being  a  product  of 
the  present  is  a. survival  of  the  jjast.  Apart  from  certain 
undesirable  features  which  associate  them  with  those  tyrannous 
organizations  of  mediaeval  times,  the  guilds,  the  principle  at  the 
base  of  the  trades-union  can  be  most  heartily  endorsed.  Accepting 
the  more  modern  principle  that  the  competition  is  between  capital 
and  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  between  labour  and  labour  on 
the  other  side,  the  complete  unionizing  of  labour  would  carry  no 
detriment  to  the  community  at  large.  It  might  be  said  that 
under  such  circumstances  capital  would  be  at  the  mei-cy  of  labour. 
The  nature  and  necessity  of  capital  in  any  form  of  modern  State 
has  been  pointed  out.  In  the  intermediate  forms  of  labour  the 
labourer  must  be  fed  and  supported  until  his  product  is  finished 
and  marketed.  Capital  is  the  result  of  some  man's  thrift  who  is 
willing  to  forego  present  enjoyment  for  the  benefit  of  a  share  in 
future  production.  Capitalists  are  not  necessarily  capitalist 
managers.  Its  reward  is  represented  by  interest.  The  trades- 
union  therefore  could  not  beat  down  capital  (whether  belonging 
to  the  State  or  individual)  beyond  a  certain  point,  for  it  would 
iL'ease  its  operation  and  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  or 
else  go  to  other  and  more  profitable  fields.  A  community  might 
be  at  the  mercy  of  some  special  organization  of  labour  if  they 
occupied  the  same  illogical  and  irresponsible  position  that  they 
do  to-day.  This  is.the  objection  to  the  treatment  that  is  given 
to  the  .trades-unions  by  modified  socialism.'  The  trades-unions 
are  to  take  over  under  socialism  the  dii-ection  of  their  industries; 
the  question  of  capital  and  mobility  being  eliminated.  As  long 
however  as  the  organization  of  the  trades-union  is  respected,  what 
is  to  prevent  its  squeezing  the  rest  of  the  public  to  the  last 
possible  limit,  and  far  more  effectually,  as  its  rival — now  the 
State — must  supply  it  with  its  living  fund  ?  It  is  frankly  th^ 
object  of  the  unions  to  get  as  high  wages  as  they  can,  to  mak9 
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the  public  pay  as  much  as  any  monopoly  renders  possible,  to  take 
no  risks  of  any  enterprise,  to  exclude  all  competitors  witliin  their 
ranks  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  gain  all  these  points  ju^t  in  so  far 
as  their  particular  position  of  advantage  in  the  social  war  allows. 
Compidsory  arbitration  is  as  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  trades- 
union  as  by  any  trust  organization.  Furthermore  the  principle  of 
exclusion  has  long  been  carried  beyond  any  mere  limitations  of 
membership,  and  one  of  the  serious  questions  of  the  larger 
federations  of  allied  trades  is  to  meet  and  jirevent  the  fierce  wars 
waged  between  unions  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  own 
special  field.  The  exclusiveness,  the  brutality  toward  all  nou- 
luiion  labour,  the  resort  to  violence  or  the  attempt  to  thwart 
every  eflbrt  to  its  suppression,  are  enough  to  convince  any 
observer  that  the  present  object  of  the  trades-unions  is  to  secure 
to  themselves  monopoly.  This  is  their  weakness  in  the  public 
eye.  And  again,  how  is  the  trades-union  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  unless  a  due  reward  be  granted  to  the  brains 
that  manage  its  industry  ?  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  co-operation.  Co-operation  is  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  socialists.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  incapables, 
for  every  diminution  of  efficiency  means  inequality  in  sharing 
the  profits.  In  another  direction  their  failures  have  been  largely 
due  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  importance  of  really  good 
management  and  the  reward  necessary  to  secure  it.  The  contest 
between  the  employer  and  the  trades-uniou  also  hinges  on  this, 
and  the  suffering  caused  by  strikes  is  an  expression  of  their 
mutual  discourtesies.  Labour  suffers  more  immediately  in  these 
contests  and  capital  suffers  more  permanently. 

It  has  not  always  been  the  rule  that  free  competition  should 
govern  the  relations  of  men.  The  rule  used  to  be  that  of  pure 
might,  the  strong  exploiting  the  weak,  with  only  that  regard  to 
their  condition  as  the  profit  of  the  master  called  for.  To  ham- 
string, mutilate,  blow  into  atoms,  or  carve  into  little  bits  their 
neighbours'  cattle  was  a  perfectl}'  legitimate  occupation — and 
perhaps  under  the  form  of  war  indemnities  is  so  considered 
to-day.  But  even  under  these  boisterous  conditions  of  ancient 
times  there  was  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  exploited,  usually 
unsucessful.  This  w'as  incited  by  a  pressure  which  had 
carried  living  to  the  verge  of  weariness  and  suffering  .to 
that  of  endurance.  In  tlie  majority  of  cases,  however,  living 
was'  found  at  least  tolerable  under  the  conditions,  and  the  rebellion 
was  found  against  change  in  those  conditions.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  universal  law,  for  the  records  of  civic  life  in  both 
Europe  and  Japaa  are  marked  by  petitions  for  the  restoration 
and  stability  of  conditions  "  as  they  were  in  times  afore."  They 
are  not  pleas  for  privilege  but  pleas  for  stability,  and  sometimes 
carried  to  actual  rebellion.  Such  a  condition,  however,  could 
never  become  acute  tmtil  the  increase  of  real  kuoW'ledge  of 
physical  principles  led  to  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
machines  which  could  do  the  work  of  many  men.  The  first 
demand  of  the  workers  was,  of  course,  that  this  should  be  stopped  ^ 
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and  tlie  further  step  usually  taken  was  to  smash  the  machines 
aud  the  inventor  too  if  they  could  catch  him.  It  was  the 
operation  of  a  feeling  ground  into  the  soul  of  the  worker,  and 
perhaps  very  natural ;  and  just  as  rigorous  in  its  operation 
to-day,  when  the  announcement  of  a  new  labour  saving  device  in 
a  general  utility  sends  a  thrill  of  pleasant  anticipation  to  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  sends  an  icy  thrill  of  despair  to  the  hearts 
of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  existing  industry.  The  defects 
and  advantages  of  machinery  are  hardly  germane  to  the  present 
subject.*  No  one  will  now  seriously  dispute  the  advantages  to 
the  general  public,  no  matter  how  serious  may  be  some  such 
revolution  in  production  to  a  section  of  the  community.  Machi- 
nery so  far  from  lessening  the  demand  for  workers  has  noticeably 
increased  it,  and  has  probably  driven  every  community  in  which 
it  is  in  operation  to  a  point  from  which,  if  they  could  be  reduced  to 
former  conditions,  such  community  would  find  itself  face  to  face 
with  a  very  practical  application  of  the  Law  of  Malthas,  until 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours  stepped  in  and  helped  them  to 
their  feet.  This,  fortunately,  is  only  the  case  in  those  less 
frequent  instances  where  some  great  natural  cataclysm  has 
stripped  a  working  community  of  its  power  of  production.  San 
Francisco  is  no  longer  the  most  recent  of  these  terrible  practical 
apijlications  of  Nature. 

Socialism  of  the  most  radical  kind  does  not  deny  the  advan- 
tages of  machinery.  In  fact  it  is  to  it  that  Marx  attributes  the 
supremacy  of  capital  which  he  claims  has  absorbed  all  the 
advantages  but  has  left  the  worker  in  his  original  place,  or  out 
in  the  cold  to  compete  with  the  diminished  demand  for  labour  and 
hence  compelling  him  to  take  just  what  capital  chooses  to  give 
htm.  He  holds  therefore  that  instead  of  labour  saving  machinery 
going  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  labour  and  hence  benefitting 
the  community,  its  fruits  have  entirely  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
a  single  class  and  have  left  labour  infinitely  worse  off  than  before ; 
that  every  discovery  should  go  to  making  lighter  the  laboar  of 
the  community ;  and  presumably  it  can  be  inferred  that  this 
lighter  labour  is  to  be  the  main  object  and  not  the  meeting  of 
new  desires.  This  latter  object  it  can  be  added  is  strictly  in  line 
with  the  levelling  ideas  of  radical  socialism.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Marx's  argument  is  convincing  even  on  the  surface. 
Machinery  has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  labour  but  has  in- 
creased it  enormously,  as  the  wide  range  of  entirely  modern 
industries  shows.  His  "  overproduction  "  and  "  crises  "  are  due 
to  shortsightedness  inevitable  in  men,  consequent  timidity  and 
panic,  and  resultant  shrinkage  of  volume  of  business,  a  condition 
of  aifairs  as  inseparable,  under  existing  means  of  informatioil  as 
to  the  business  market,  in  a  socialist  as  in  a  contract  State.  The 
relations  between  capital  and  capital  and  between  labour  and 
labour  have  undergone  no  alteration.     A  certain  class  of  the 

*  See  Hadley.    "  Economics  "  Chap  XI  for   discussion   on  tho 
iubjeot. 
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population  have  multiplied  up  to  their  economic  limits  as 
the}'  always  have  done  and  always  will  do,  thus  throwing 
away  any  of  their  share  of  advantages  under  the  new  conditions.* 
Moreover  under  these  new  conditions  there  has  been  given  a 
distinct  advantage  to  labour  inasmuch  as  its  concentration 
enables  an  organization  impossible  when  the  relations  between 
employer  and  empl  jy6  were  those  of  two  individuals.  Labour  it 
is  to  be  noted  was  the  first  to  grasp  this  principle.  To  follow  out 
his  proposition,  made  in  cold  blood,  and  cease  all  production  at  a 
certain  point ;  to  carry  the  working  day  down  to  eight  hours,  or 
six  hours,  or  one  hour,  simply  means  stagnation  in  any  society, 
or  else  the  exploiting  of  the  industrious  at  the  expense  of 
idleness,  or  else  the  overseer's  lash  to  keep  the  idle  up  to  the 
pace  set  in  some  theoretical  way  by  some  theoretical  body.  It 
savours  exactly  of  the  propositions  often  posted  up  in  Japanese 
villages— and  authoritative — "  this  year  the  village  will  exercise 
frugality."  His  proposal  in  reference  to  progress  is  unthinkable 
and  probably  is  not  intended  to  be  so  associated,  for  the  idea  of 
the  radical  socialism,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  complete 
cessation  of  all  social  strife. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  last  three  or  four 
paragraphs  both  old  and  new  Japan  perhaps  present  some  useful 
lessons,  for  the  conditions  of  a  society  that  could  maintain  its 
isolation  so  effectively  as  Old  Japan  are  peculiar.  Old  Japan 
was  essentially  a  socialist  society  exploited  by  a  bureaucracy. 
The  levels  were  carefully  maintained  in  the  lower  ranks,  the 
citizen  was  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  not  of  himself,  and  he 
found  out  that  every  movement  was  to  his  disadvantage.  All  the 
pleas  sent  up  to  the  Shogunate  at  Yedo  are  against  oppression 
by  the  bureaucracy  and  for  a  restoration  to  the  old  conditions. 
The  one  thing  they  dread  is  change.  For  change  could  only 
come  from  above,  and  its  burden  would  not  be  light  for  it  was 
probably  due  to  a  conception  or  misconception  on  the  part  of 
some  particular  member  of  the  bureaucracy  that  more  milk  was 
to  be  squeezed  from  the  cocoanut.  A  society  adjusted  itself  to 
these  conditions,  and  as  will  be  seen  later  Japan  had  adjusted 
itself  to  them,  although  natural  inclinations  were  driving  the 
country  close  up  to  the  limits  of  endurance  of  the  then  community. 
In  its  existing  condition  it  was  suddenly  thrown  open  to  no 
competition  in  its  own  particular  lines  and  to  a  lively  demand  for 
labour  outside  its  own  particular  lines.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  sudden  and  great  benefit  to 

*  There  is  a  book  more  often  referred  to  than  read — More's 
"  Utopia."  The  positive  denunciations  of  socialism  can  be  said  to  be 
taken  from  this  book — not  always  with  due  acknowledgment — and 
a  y  positive  features  found  in  socialist  writers  can  usually  be  traced 
t  J  Sir  Thomas  More.  On  this  particular  point  the  opening  lines, 
"  Of  theire  livinge  and  mutual  conversation  together "  (Bk.  II,) 
has  application.  More  unconsciously  ran  against  the  rock  of  all 
socialism — the  Law  of  Malthus,  His  only  remedy — as  is  the  only 
practicable  remedy  to-day — was  the  barrack  system.  As  to  Machinery 
Of.  "  Capital "  Chap.  XV. 
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Japan.  The  transportation  system  (by  junks  and'pack  trains) 
was  already  utterly  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  existing 
period.  The  industries  started  were  all  new  and  displaced  no 
old  ones.  Machinery  therefore  found. places  for  many  who  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  conditions  of  overcrowding  in 
the  old  system,  and  it  suddenly  expanded  the  range  of  the  system 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  population  that  has  made  the  Japan  of 
the  last  two  generations  an  abnormality  in  such  increase.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  this  invasion  did  not  have  its  drawbacks. 
Old  Japan  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  sweat  shoji 
S3'stem,  but  it  also  took  up  the  factory  system  under  the  same 
preconceived  ideas  and  without  any  of  the  modifying  altruism 
which  has  made  this  system  such  an  object  of  care  and  supervision 
in  the  West.  It  is  better  of  course  to  have  a  superfluous  girl 
go  into  a  factory  than  to  get  rid  of  her  at  birth  or  send 
her  to  a  brothel  at  puberty,  but  still  the  conditions  of  the 
factory,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  admit  of  vast  im- 
provement in  Japan.  Where  machinery  has  been  brought 
in  contact  with  a  few  already  established  lines^ — as  in  electric 
roads  di.splacing  the  kurumaya  in  large  cities — there  has  been 
suffering  and  protest  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  West,  namely 
violence  attended  with  stoning  of  the  cars  and  destruction  of 
property. 

One  would  feel  inclined  to  predict  that  the  lot  of  the 
inventor  in  the  modified  socialist  society  would  not  be  a 
happy  one,  and  rather  than  any  reward  he  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  be  greeted  with  the  soft  side  of  a  brickbat,  and 
in  far  more  jeopardy  of  jail  than  any  junket  or  socialist 
token  money  as  a  reward  for  his  labour  in  diminishing  the 
pains  of  society.  The  socialist  State — as  any  modern  State — 
must  classify  its  labour.  There  can  no  longer  be  hunting 
on  Monday,  fishing  on  Tuesday,  war  on  Wednesday,  scalp- 
ing and  burning  the  prisoners  on  Thursday,  and  so  on 
through  the  week  of  a  primitive  and  perfect  social  circle.  If 
the  labour  was  lightened  for  a  class  they  would  gladly 
encourage  anything  tending  to  lighten  their  labour  under 
equal  conditions.  But  every  such  invention  woiild  neces- 
sitate a  redistribution  of  rewards.  A  whole  labouring  class 
unit  would  find  its '  time  value  diminished  according  to  the 
principle  that  the  difficult  labour  gets  the  greater  and  the  easier 
labour  the  less  reward.  Their  reward  therefore  being  dimin- 
ished they  would  protest  against  innovation,  and  they  and  not 
economic  laws  would  be  in  control;  Modified  socialism  breaks 
down  here,  and  the  uncompromising  lines  of  Marxism — equality  of 
income — come  out  far  more  sharply  than  such  a  qualifying  phrase 
as  "  ultimately  approximate  equality  of  income  "  allows.  And 
this  phase  is  far  more  consistent.  If  the  invention  is  allowed 
the  inventor  must  be  rewarded,  for  otherwise  it  would  simply 
mean  tliat  the  community  absorbed  the  value  of  the  inventor's 
l)rain— which  Majrxism  does — and  to  so  reward  him  would 
imply  the  creation  and  dangers  of  a  privileged  class— as  Marxism 
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claims.*  It  seems  haixMy  necessary  to  say  that  invention!  could 
not  flourish  under  such  strenuous  discouragement.  And  it 
might  be  added  that  it  does  not  flourish  ;  of  which  Old  Japan  is  a 
shining  example  of  a  most  ingenious  people,  living  under  a, 
similar  system  of  discouragement  of  anything  new.  For  fourteen 
hundred  years  they  evolved  nothing  of  value  to  make  easier  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  Entirely  too  much  trust  is  placed  by 
theorists  in  man's  natural  inclination  toward  change.  Savages 
show  exactly  the  opposite  tendency  for  an  obvious  psychological 
reason.  Their  channels  of  thought  become  fixed.  It  is  a  fact 
that  some  man  did  conceive  the  idea  of  a  crooked  stick  to 
turn  up  the  ground,  and  that  in  this  way  the  plough  and  the 
spade  came  into  use  without  the  existence  of  any  patent  law. 
These  were  very  useful  and  primitive  inventions  in  their  day. 
And  they  remained  primitive  because  they  required  no  great, 
strain  of .  absorption  from  man's  mental  machinery.  No  one 
could  make  that  assertion  of  the  conditions  ol  to-day.  The 
knowledge  implied  in  any  great  invention  involves  a  training  in 
natural  science,  and  a  particular  and  earnest  application  of  that 
training  that  may  extend  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Mr.. 
George's  idea  that  simply  because  a  man  thinks  of  a  thing  before 
another  man  thinks  of  it  he  deserves  no  protection  for  his  idea  is 
most  inexact.  This  may  answer  for  haphazard  thinking.  If  one 
man  does  get  ahead  of  another  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  has 
either  given  the  matter  greater  study  and  attention,  or  has  a 
wider  and  quicker  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  and  hence  can  reach 
more  quickly  a  definite  conclusion.  And  the  cold  hard  /aci 
remains  that  protection  by  patent  laws  and  the  exhibition  of 
capacity  for  invention  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  The  world  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  natural  science  necessary  to  invention  pre-; 
vious  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  practical  application  of 
that  science  to  the  mechanical  arts  has  closely  Ibllowed  the 
granting  of  patents  to  those  successful  in  such  application.  The 
same  reasoning  also  applies  to  copyright,  for  what  is  granted  to 
the  inventor  and  to  the  author  is  not  the  ide£|,  simply — as  tp 
originality  of  the  idea  there  can  only  be  a  platonic  discussion — 
but  its  application  in  practical  form.  It  is  the  set  form  of  wofds 
to  which  copyright  is  granted  to  the  author ;  and  it  is  the  set 
form  of  the  machine,  or  its  description  in  very  exact  terms,  that 
is  granted  to  the  inventor,  and  the  less  exact  he  is  in  his  descrip- 
tion the  wider  open  does  he  throw  his  invention  to  infringement. 
And  both  facilities — copyright  and  patent — have  been  granted 
because  society  has  found  out  by  practical  experience  that  it  is  to 
its  own  advantage  to  so  grant  these  advantages. 

With  this  most  marked  phase  of  modern  life — ^machinery — 
there  has,  however,  been  a  most  dangerous  survival  of  the  past 
and  the  continued  existence  of  a  human  anachronism  in  the 
modern  competition  of  iron  and  steel.     This  anachronism  is  the 

*  From  cover  to  cover  •'  Capital "  has  nothing  (good)  to  say  of  the 
inventor..    As  to  skilled  labour  Cf.  p.  179. 
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"  sweat  shop.''  For  here  we  have  all  the  advantage  on  one  side 
and  all  the  disadvantage  on  the  other.  The  problem  is  strictly 
one  for  legislation,  and  a  very  difficult  one  it  is  admitted  to  be 
on  all  sides.  It  is  hot  to  be  stated  in  a  fsw  words  how  these 
people'  reached  and  have  perpetuated  such  a  condition.  The 
perpetuation  is  distinctly  against  all  the  theory  and  practice  of 
our  modern  life.  The  cause  undoubtedly  in  numerous  cases  has 
been  misfortune,  and  these  are  the  hopeful  cases  ;  the  groggeries 
standing  at  every  corner  of  our  great  city  streets  are  another 
plainer  indication ;  idleness,  vice,  disease,  and  a  constantly 
vicious  circle  set  up  by  these  conditions  all  go  to  perpetuate  it. 
The  difficulty  with  these  people  is  that  they  can  do  nothing. 
They  present  beef  and  bone — unskilled  labour  in  its  most  depleted 
condition.  When  there  is  a  ditch  to  be  dug  or  a  needle  to  be 
dug  in  a  line  through  the  cloth  following  a  pattern  cut  out  in  a 
like  mechanical  model,  then  work  can  be  found  for  them.  Other- 
wise there  is  literally  no  room  for  them.  Before  the  machines 
their  personal  incompetency  makes  them  helpless.  They  are 
willing — most  of  them — to  labour  and  yet  can  make  nothing  that 
anyone  wants.  Both  the  steam  shovel  and  the  sewing  machine 
can  do  their  work  vastly  better.  Under  certain  conditions  they 
are  cheaper  to  those  who  can  exploit  their  labour.  Of  course 
they  have  no  mobilitj^  Their  incompetency  attends  to  that. 
They  stick  therefore  to  their  "  trades  "  to  the  injury  of  all.  In 
other  terms  they  are  the  remnants  of  society — the  hopeless. 
They  present  at  least  two  phases  to  legislation.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  to  them  that  they  shall  not  work  for  what  they  can  get,  for 
they  probably  get  just  what  they  are  worth.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  bring  the  limited  physical  capacity  of  a  human  being  into  com- 
petition with  a  machine,  and  yet  if  this  is  done  the  value  of  such  a 
mere  matter  of  physical  capability  must  be  measured  by  the  result 
and  rewarded  accordingly.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  let  them 
starve.  No  man  is  knowingly  allowed  to  starve  in  these  days. 
Thfey  are  in  a  sense  the  field  of  true  philanthropy^  but  society  is 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this  iii  its  turn  can  be 
dangerous.  Philanthropy  may  perpetuate  this  pauperization. 
It  needs  therefore  the  guiding  hand  of  the  State  restrainuig  and 
measuring  out  the  relief  directed  towards  its  own  ends — the 
good  of  the  State.  The  State  therefore  has  a  mission  in  elevating 
if  possible  the  hopeless  mass,  and  this  mission  is  limited  exactly 
by  what  society,  for  its  own  good,  will  sacrifice  for  this  purpose. 
And  this  sacrifice  is  limited  in  turn  by  human  selfishness  and  by 
the  equal  danger  of  threatening  the  sound  elements  in  order  to 
effect  what  often  is  of  problematical  value  and  outcome — the 
saving  of  cure  of  the  unsound.  With  their  lack  of  intelligence, 
and  the  terrible  immediate  pressure  under  which  these  people 
live,  a  certain  form  of  almsgiving  does  nothing  but  pauperize 
them.  Social  reform  therefore  is  curbing  the  tendency  to  such 
indiscriminate  charity  and  is  devoting  itself  to  raising  the  tone 
of  these  people  to  a  point  where  they  themselves  can  begin  to 
assist  in   the  task  of  elevation.    This  can   only  be  done  by, 
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teachiug  better  habits,  particularly  to  the  younger  generation  ; 
and  winnowing  out  the  criminal  and  the  vicious,  the  confirmed 
criminal  being  more  and  more  regarded  as  a  fit  object  for 
permanent  segregation.  With  better  knowledge  in  living, 
particularly  in  cooking  their  food  and  in  sanitation,  tliere  comes 
an  improved  physical  condition  and  hence  greater  efficiency,  and 
this  rise  in  efficiency  may  put  some  of  them  on  their  feet. 
Public  works  have  often  been  suggested  in  reference  to  them  and 
it  has  equally  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  nothing  but  an 
extravagant  form  of  almsgiving  at  the  expense  of  society  at  large, 
and  at  best  can  only  be  spasmodic  unless  it  is  proposed  permanently 
to  tax  the  industrious  for  the  benefit  of  what  is  mainly  the  result 
of  idleness  ,^nd  vice.  Until  men  grow  wings  there  will  always 
be  a  percentage  reduced  to  helplessness  by  vice  or  misfortune 
carrying  down  with  it  a  great  mass  of  helpless  women  and 
children  in  its  train.  The  misfortune  is  a  subject  for  public 
charity  and  the  vice  for  public  correction.  Modified  socialism 
offers  no  real  remedy  for  tbis  defect  in  human  nature — except  the 
extravagant  proposition  to  support  the  spendthrift  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  or  to  adopt  the  meaningless  shibboleth  of 
giving  him  equal  credit  in  the  State  on  equal  security  offered. 
As  if  the  idle  and  spendthrift  could  offer  any  such  security ! 
All  socialism  here  can  propose  is  a  forced  altruism  carried 
to  the  extent  of  extravagance.  Marxism  faces  this  question 
fairly  and  says  that  society  must  be  forced  to  this  altruism. 
Other  socialism,  less  frank,  shirks  the  question  altogether 
or  prattles  about  a  hypothetical  radical  change  in  human 
nature  in  which  we  are  all  to  be  wise  and  industrious.  Human 
nature  has  improved,  it  is  possible  to  say.  The  general  tone 
of  society  is  palpably  better,  in  the  sense  of  a  wider  range, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  But  the  improvement  is  very 
slow  in  the  general  mass  no  matter  how  great  it  may  have  been 
through  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  There  were  beasts  lurking 
in  every  Roman  alley  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  and  there  are 
beasts  lui'king  in  the  alleys  of  every  great  city  to-day,  as  every 
man  knows  who  takes  the  trouble  to  go  out  the  back  door  of  his 
community  instead  of  at  the  grand  portal  kept  open  for  fetes  and 
festivals  and  public  business.  This  question  of  the  submerged 
tenth  is  purely  a  question  of  personal  thrift  and  ability;  and  un- 
fortunately, from  the  lack  of  both  in  the  class  affected,  is  a  question 
of  the  Law  of  Malthus,  for  the  most  conspicuous  disregard  of  any 
restraint  on  the  sexual  passion  is  best  illustrated  among  these 
people.  There  are,  however,  possibilities  of  raising  some  of 
them.  As  it  is  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  sounder  elements 
of  the  community,  bringing  their  feeble  incompetent  labour  in  mass 
in  competition  with  the  individual  skilled  mechanic,  and  thereby 
dragging  down  both  in  the  struggle.  This  menace  has  actually 
had  curious  political  effects  for  it  has  driven  thousands  over  the 
seas  to  the  colonies,  and  perhaps  Great  Britain  can  be  said  to 
owe  her  colonial  empiie  to  the  unsuspected  writhings  and  indirect 
influence  of  her  submerged  tenth.     It  is  only  on  very  rare 
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occasions  and  by  oiltside  assistance  that  the  ranks  of  emigration 
have  been  recruited  from  this  source.* 

The  value  of  technical  schools  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
increase  can  be  better  undei-stood  in  this  wider  light  of  the 
importance  of  efficiency.  We  do  not  want  schools  turning  out 
professors  and  brain  workers  ad  libitum  et  nauseam.  The 
question  of  competition  always  will  settle  just  how  many  are 
needed  in  any  given  occupation,  and  no  other  method  ever  will 
settle  it  fairly  and  without  resort  to  the  questionable  wirepulling 
of  favouritism  and  jjolitics.  The  higher  schools  and  the  technical 
schools  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  What 
they  can  do  is  to  offer  to  those  willing  to  take  advantage  of  them 
greater  opportunities  for  efficiency  and  diversity,  a  jvider  spread 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  thorough  understanding  through  the 
community  that  it  is  the  living  and  not  the  job  that  makes  a 
man  "  respectable."  It  has  long  been  accepted  that  education  is 
^primarily  a  function  of  the  8tate.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
occupations  take  longer  in  preparation  tliau  another,  and  they 
command  for  the  rewards  of  the  s\iccess±'ul  a  higher  return  than 
any  mere  mechanical  trade  can  ever  hope  to  approach.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  much  larger.  It  is  also  probably  true  that 
'these  positions  must  be  reserved  for  the  most  capable  in  the 
community.  The  struggle  here  cannot  be  thrown  open  to  all. 
To  do  this  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  strip  these  positions  of 
the  incentive  to  gain  them.  The  youth  whose  parents  had 
exercised  no  thrift  could  only  be  brought  to  the  necessary  ti-aining 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  did  exercise  thrift  and  they  would 
naturally  therefore  cease  to  do  so.  Just  as  Nature  selects  out 
the  strongest'in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  so  it  looks  as  if 
a  generation  or  several  generations  of  either  brains  or  thrift  were 
a  necessity  in  order  to  store  up  the  honey  on  which  the  young  cub 
mu4t  subsist  before  he  starts  gathering  for  himself  higher  up  the 
tree.  'How  little  of  such  sacrifice  really  is  needed  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  brilliant  examples  of  our  "  self-made  men."  If 
on  the  contrary  parents  or  candidate  squander  the  resources  in 
saloons,  or  summer  parks,  or  "  socials,"  the  cub  will  probably 
follow  in  his  father's  foot-steps.  As  stated,  there  is  a  limit  to 
altruism  in  this  direction. 

The  results  we  have  reached  are  not  very  difficult  to  sum- 
marize. We  find  that  modified  socialism — labour  according  to 
capacity  and  reward  according  to  merit — aims  at  many  things 
which  are  not  socialism  at  all  but  which  are  to-day  the  legfitimate 
object  of  society  in  its  normal  development.  Most  6f  them  are 
questions  long  debated  and  settled  or  in  course  of  settlement  on  a 
basis  of  experience  the  direct  reverse  of  what  the  real  teaching  of 
socialism  means — the  extinction  of  the  individual.  What 
makes  the  socialist  politician  particularly  undesirable  and 
dangerous    is    this   secret   dogma  of  his   creed,    rarely   openly 

*  For  Mill's  discussipn  of  Malthus — Of.  "Political  Economy" 
Book  II,  Chap.  13,  §  3,  4,  5.  As  to  common  sense  versus  sentiment- 
ahsm  §  6. 
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preached  and  usually  with  Jesuitical  reserve  denied  or  kept  in 
tlie  background  with  such  phrases  as  "  ultimately "  and 
"  fipproxiniate."  The  historical  side  of  the  question  has  been 
admirably  summed  up  by  Professor  Fiske  *■  who  showed  that  just 
in  so  far  as  the  Aryan  nations  preserved  their  individualism  did 
they  avoid  the  fate— even  and  ever  threatening  them — of  the 
stationary  East  wrapped  in  the  iron  bands  of  custom  and  subject- 
ing the  individual  absolutely  to  the  community.  All  that 
appears  in  this  form  of  socialism  is  an  extension  of  Government 
powers  that  are  plainly  and  palpably  dangerous  and  that  men 
have  found  so  in  the  past  and  only  freed  themselves  at  great  cost. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  an  American  of  the  danger  of  an 
extensive  Government  patronage.  Once  more  we  find  the  radical 
socialist  to  be  consistent  in  his  views  of  what  socialism  really 
must  be,  and  in  his  extension  of  Government  activity  to  a^^the 
life  of  the  community.  The  individual  is  then  completely 
sacrificed  to  the  Government.  As  completely  so  in  the  socialism  of 
1906  A.D.  as  in  the  "  Utopia  "  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  on  pretty 
much  the  same  terms,  except  no  writer  of  to-day  has  More's 
quaintuess,  graphic  power  of  description,  and  unfstudied  eloquence. 
What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  incentive  between  an  individual  working  for  his  own  profit 
and  working  for  another  man's  or  everybody's  profit  is  not  un- 
known. As  to  the  incentive  to  keep  his  place,  enough  is  likewise 
known  in  America  on  that  point  of  practical  politics.  Thequestion 
of  Government  is  better  taken  up  later,  and  it  need  only'herC'be 
said  that  a  purity  of  politics  is  presaged  in  most  schemes  'laid 
down  by  European  socialist  publicists  that  can  only  be  attributed 
to  guilelessness  or  to  the  interesting  fact  that  they  have  had  but 
little  practical  experience  of  what  they  preach,  for  when  they 
try  to  start  Utopia  human  nature  will  be  found  to  be  exactly 
what  it  is  and  not  as  it  is  painted  in  these  schemes^— for,  moreover, 
as  implanted  in  their  own  bosoms,  the  officers  of  the  future 
theoretical  State  seem  all  to  have  been  selected.  The. proletariat 
is  to  rule,  and  of  course  the  ruling  brains — will  not  come  from 
the  proletariat,  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  there,,  but  from  their 
recognized  leaders.  And  so  "  the  gang  "  and  "  the  boys  "  and 
"  the  bo3s  "  do  not  figure  as  entirely  absent  from  the  drab  canvas 
of  socialism.     There  is  more  than  one  colour  on  their  palette. 

But  the  greatest  boast,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  error,  is  the 
exclusion  of  inheritance.  They  make  a  man's  work — or  incentive 
to  work — depend  entirely  on  his  own  selfish  pleasure.  Here  i.s 
indeed  a  belly  philosophy !  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  work  done  ki 
the  capable  classes  is  done  for  their  posterity.  The  man  who 
shows  disregard  on  this  point  is  subjected  to  adverse  criticism. 
"  Books,  pictures  "and  fiddlesticks !  These  are.  the  amusements 
and  attractions  of  a  very  few.  The  vast  majority  of  men  "  drinJc 
"beer  and  go  with  the  girls,"  race  .automobiles  and  play  poker. 
The  vast  majority  of  men  expend  •  their  surplus  in  purely  sensual 

*  "  Cosmio-PMosejhy,"'  '  Part  II  Chapter,  XX. 
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enjoyments.  But  a  man  will  work  like  a  dog  for  his  cliildren,  and 
the  greater  his  intelligence  the  harder  he  will  work.  On  his  own 
account  he  will  simply  live  from  day  to  day.  He  is  immortal  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  with  health  and  strength  can  take  care  of  himself ; 
and  if  not- — the  community  has  to  take  care  of  him  anyhcw. 
This  striking  at  the  incentive  of  inheritance  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  family — an  institution  as  misty  as  the  history  of 
primeval  man.  One  cannot  accuse  socialism  of  any  shrinking 
from  possibility  in  its  schemes.  In  thus  forcibly  laying  hands 
on  this  human  altar  of  sacrifice  it  at  least  shows  boldness.  Of 
course  if  the  State  is  to  rear  the  children  individual  efforts  would 
cease  to  be  exerted  for  the  community,  and  personal  pleasure 
would  be  doubly  an  object.  Just  as  much  could  be  gotten  out  of 
a  man  as  could  be  forced  out  of  him.  Individual  eft'orts  spread 
out  in  the  whole  mass  are  too  diluted  to  do  anything  but  dis- 
courage the  individual  by  their  dilution.  And  this  question  has 
been  carefidly  tested.  Society  has  tried  it  with  the  family 
system,  tried  it-  with  the  community  system,  and  has  found  it 
most  successful  with  the  individual.  The  present  is  undoubtedly 
an  evolutionary  stage  and  every  practice  is  under  constant 
revision.  What  is  to  be  sought  is  efiiciency  and  this  is  to  be 
controlled  by  efficiency  in  its  units  without  danger  to  the  State 
from  the  units.  Society  has  also  had  experience  with  these  men 
who  have  grown  too  great.  None  of  that  fraternity  are  wanted 
either.  Testamentary  disposition  always  has  been  and  always 
must  be  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  The 
socialist  can  show  none  of  those  dangers  that  require  a 
universal  negation  of  this  incentive  to  industry.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  been  the  experience  of  society  that  it  is  a 
necessary  factor  to  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  society  itself. 
Psychology  gives  us  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  high 
efficiency  in  the  units,  and  experience  gives  the  exact  range 
for  its  encouragement. 

As  to  efficiency  therefore  this  modified  socialism  sacrifices 
capital  which  is  essential  to  future  production  in  any  form  of 
State.  It  withdraws  every  inducement  from  the  individual  to 
do  more  than  live  for  the  day.  It  produces  for  consumption 
and  lays  down  no  scheme  by  which  the  individual  is  to  be 
enticed  or  forced  to  provide  the  necessary  surplus ;  it  sub- 
stitutes for  thrift,  individual  selfishness ;  it  weakens,  if  not 
aborts,  the  family  by  removing  the  greatest  incentive  of 
parenthood,  self-sacrifice  for  offspring;  it  supports  incapacity 
and  idleness,  not  only  at,  the  ex^jense  of  the  able  but  forces 
■  the  able  to  share  with  idleness — "  the  ultimate  object  being 
the  approximate  equality  of  incomes;"  its  treatment  of  the 
questions  of  the  day  is  worse  than  insufficient,  trades-unions, 
thrift,  education,  distribution,  discontent,  are  only  met  by 
the  sacrifice  of  ability  to  incapacity  in  removing  all  com- 
petition, or  by  a  total  negation  of  its  own  principles  ;  in  fact 
tlie  only  pronounced  feature  on  this  more  positive  side  of  its 
programme  is  a,  very  pronounced  view  of  the  exercise  of  the 
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police  power  of  the  State.*  On  this  point  it  uansimply  be  said 
that  they  are  reactionary.  Society  has  been  progressing  out  of 
the  defects  of  communism,  giving  more  and  more  value  to  the 
individual  because  it  has  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  do  so.  The 
socialist  is  either  ignorant  or  forgetful.  His  promised  land  is 
the  mirage  seen  in  the  desert.  It  can  be  granted  that  the  land 
beyond  Jordan  is  not  as  fruitful  as  it  might  be,  but  the  task  of 
cultivation  is  under  way,  and  with  the  only  unit  available — the 
individual.  For  here  lies  the  unscientific  and  fatal  defect  of 
every  scheme  of  socialism.  "In  a  community  the  psychical  life 
"  is  all  in  the  parts.  In  an  organization  it  is  in  the  whole  "  says 
Professor  Fiske,  and  with  wide  application  here.  Without  the 
individual  the  community  must  come  to  the  ground.  Only  a 
band  of  enthusiasts,  who  translate  their  own  possibilities  of  holy 
furor  into  everyone  else,  could  raiss  the  plain  and  very  positive 
psychological  law.  But  it  is  missed.  And  hence  we  meet — in  the 
same  ti^usting  spirit  of  confidence  in  their  fellow-man — with  that 
which  political  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  most  unwise  extension 
of  the  Government  into  the  affairs  of  its  units.  Add  to  this  the 
removul  of  all  incentive  to  the  individual  effort  by  eliminating 
the  right  of  inheritance  and  hence  interest  in  the  future 
generation,  another  feature  likewise  opposed  to  all  experience  of 
the  past,  and  the  result  is  a  complete  paralysis  of  such  a  com- 
munity before  any  other  community  that  chooses  to  retain  and 
encourage  these  essentials  to  progress. 

Society,  therefore,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  individual 
for  its  evolution.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  suspected  that  in  carrying  out 
this  principle  society  has  not  been  overly  wise.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion carried  individualism  to  a  great  extreme  at  a  time  when  there 
had  been  no  training  to  fit  it  for  its  new  position  and  responsibilities. 
It  was  revolution  not  evolution.  It  is  in  the  position  of  some  useful 
animal,  harmless  under  ordinary  conditions  but  which  should  find 
itself  in  the  presence  of  its  natural  enemies  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
otherwise  it  will  become  as  noxious  and  destractive  as  the  rabbit 
plague  of  Australia  and  California.  But  the  principle  of  individ- 
ualism is  thoroughly  sound  and  scientific.  The  words  of  Professor 
Groosf  might  here  be  used  us  to  the  principle  involved  : — "  So  the 
"  struggle  for  liberty  turns  out  to  be  the  highest  psychic  accom- 
"  paniment  of  the  struggle  for  life.      The  instinctive  propensity 

*  Tlie  police  power  of  the  State  is  directed  to  keeping  the  peace 
between  its  units.  For  instance  a  man  is  not  allowed  directly  to  poison 
hismother-in-la"W.  If  he  does  so,  and  is  found  out,  he  is  hung.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  poison  her  indirectly  by  means 
of  borax,  salycylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  or  other  chemical  "  preserva- 
tives," or  to  kill  her  by  inanition  brought  on  through  foods  padded  out 
with  pretty  much  anything  from  coal-tar  to  sawdust.  Inspection  of 
food  products  by  the  State  has  no  more  to  do  with  socialism  than  the 
cut  of  a  man's  coat  or  the  ancient  and  honourable  processes  of  the 
district  attorney's  office.  It  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power 
in  both  the  above  oases. 

'+"Play  of  Animals" — English  translation  by  Eliz.  Baldwin 
p.  322.  „, 
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"  of  all  living  creatures  to  preserve  their  independence,  to 
"  shake  oif  every  attempt  on  individual  liberty,  culminates  in  the 
"  effort  after  intellectual  liberty."  What  incentive  does  socialism 
hold  up  to  the  individual  beyond  "  belly  timber  "  and  personal 
gratification?  This  is  to  be  the  basis  of  "progress"  in  tlie 
socialistic  State,  the  feet  of  whose  god  are  indeed  made  of  clay. 


§  8- 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  all  questions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  community  remaining  in  a  stationary  condition — there  is 
positive  biological  proof  that  a  complex  organization  must  either 
progress  or  undergo  degradation — let  us  jjass  on  to  the  question  of 
maintenance  within  the  society  itself.  Radical  socialism  says  it 
could  not  maintain  itself,  and  bases  this  judgment  on  tlie 
tolerance-  of  classes  ■within  such  a  society,  a  radical  deviation, 
as  it  points  out,  from  the  levelling  principle.  Modified  socialism, 
however,  claims  all  the  present  advantages  of  individualism  as 
existing  under  this  State  of  the  future.  The  artist  for  instance 
would  do  his  woi-k  more  slowly  and  better  since  he  would  not  be 
under  the  pressure  of  providing  for  his  immediate  future  by 
hasty  work.  This  is  making  two  assumptions.  First  that  men 
Work  for  the  love  of  their  art.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  hut 
it  can  also  be  added  that  it  is  the  great  reward  at  the  end  of 
successful  art  tliat  attracts  men  to  it.  Tliis  has  been  the  case 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  great  artist  lias  also 
been  a  great  power  in  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that, 
in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
Sanzio  and  Ludovico  Ariosto  received  the  financial  reward  due 
to  their  great  talents.  Times  have  changed  very  much  for  the 
better  in  that  respect.*  But  their  access  to  the  brilliant  court 
life  of  the'  period  was  supposed  to  represent  this,  utterly 
insufficient  in  our  eyes  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries 
enough  to  make  any  monijish  craftsman  with  the  brush  an 
object  of  envy  to  his  humbler  brethren ;  and,  in  the  technical 
terms  of  an  eastern  religion,  he  won  "inuch  merit"  when  he 
turned  from  this  brilliant  spliere  and  clung  to  the  shadows  of 
his  cloister.  To  reduce  the  artist  to  bread  and  butter  wages, 
as  in  radical  socialism,  would  cause  him  to  act  as  any  other 
man.  He  would  not  make  a  stroke  of  the  brush  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessaiy.  He  works  for  fame  (power)  and 
pelf  (reward)  and  neither  .of  these  rewards  can  socialism  give 
him.  It  is  committed  to  the  levelling  system  and  no  exceptional 
influence  can  be  granted  to  any  element  of  the  community.  The 
second  and  graver  assumption  mude  by  modified  socialism  is  that 
the  artist  would  find  a  clientele  to  reward  him,  that  the  only 

*  Flattery  passed  current  aa  cash  in  those  daya.  To-day  it'  does 
not.  .         • 
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outlet  for  thrift  would  be  found  iu  the  encouragement  of  the  artistic 
side  of  the  world's  production.  No  legitimate  place  for  thrift  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  these  socialistic  schemes.  They  are 
committed  to  making  men  equal  in  effort.  If  part  of  the 
community  are  allowed  to  amass  their  surplus  what  is  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  the  old  oppressive  system  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  that  bug-a-boo  capitalism  ?  It  is  the  old  idea  of 
holding  in  the  capable  man  that  rules.  That  is,  it  is  mediocrity 
that  is  to  rule.  It  will  probably  not  be  disputed  that  where 
belly  ilot  brains  rule  the  general  standard  will  be  lowered.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  dead  weight  of  the  body  is  to  rule 
the  brain  in  the  new  socialist  State.  Evolution  is  reversed  but 
that  makes  little  difference,  for  human  regulations  are  to  be 
substituted  for  it  and  any  inconvenient  reminiscences  of  that 
unpleasant  law  are  to  be  suppressed.  Pure  human  law  as  evolve<I 
by  the  proletariat  is  to  take  Nature's  plaCe,  and  woe  to  tl)e  man 
who  attempts  to  question  its  wisdom.  How  then  can  genius 
receive  its  appropriate  reward  from  minds  which  cannot  rise 
above  bread  and  butter.  His  clientele  are  not  likely  to  over 
value  the  efforts  of  the  great  artist.  They  are  not  likely  even  to 
appreciate  his  efforts.  Socialism  has  no  groundwork  of  fact  for 
the  sense  of  artistic  appreciation  iu  the  mass,  A  striking 
illustration  to  the  contrary  is  our  great  American  Republic.  As 
a  people  we  have  a  very  mediocre  appreciation  of  art.  We  are 
an  industrial  people  and  it  is  the  industrial  people  that  rule  in 
the  United  States.  Our  public  collections  are  due  to  the 
spurring  on  of  (artistically)  dull  minded  coupcilmen  by  a  few 
persistent  men  who  hold  up  the  example  of  European  munici- 
palities. And  they  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we  are  behind  in 
anything.  Of  all  public  institutions  our  art  collections  are  the 
most  perfunctory  and  are  treated  in  the  most  niggardly  manner. 
So  muiJh  for  art  in  an  industrial  community. 

Modified  socialism,'  however,  is  going  to  reward  the 
individual  according  to  his  merits.  It  says  this  in  one  breath 
arid  takes  it  back  with  the  next  by  recognizing  the  danger  in 
this'unequalizing  process.  For  instance  the  professional  classes 
and  the  inventor  would  form  a  clientele'  as  efiicient  as  the  old 
clientele  in  support  of  art.  More  so  as  it  would  be  the  only 
outlet  for  their  Surplus  reward.  Upper  classes  in  socialism 
sdmewhat  stinks  of  bureaucracy,  but  that  does  not  concern  us  at 
present.  Socialism  is  essentially  German  to-day  and  every  man 
has  a  sneaking  desire  for  a  band  to  his  cap.  The  tale  is  told 
that  Bismirck  referring  to  Lasalle  thoroughly  granted  his 
monarchical  principles,  only  it  seemed  somewhat  doubtful  to  his 
mind  whether  L&salle  favoured  the  Hohenzollern  dynastic  rule  or 
the  Lasalle  dynastic  rule.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  great 
band  of  manual  labour  in  control  of  the  machine  is  going  to 
admit  any  such  rewards  to  brain  labour.  Socialism  seems  to 
point  to  the  sestheticism  in  the  present  upper  classes  as  continued 
in'  their  scheme  and  urging  men  on  to  greater  endeavour  to 
satisfy  their  greater  needs  of  mind  in  addition  to  the  mere  satis- 
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faction  of  the  body.  But  class  feeling  and  colicentratiort' of 
wea  th  into  a  class  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  their  com- 
munity. Elsewhere  it  lias  checks  but  it  would  have  none  in  the 
single  centred  socialistic  scheme.  And  yet  certain  men  are  sure 
to  gain  a  higher  reward  under  any  scheme,  and  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  the  powerful  elements  in  the  primitive  community 
outlined  by  socialism  and  from  which  commercialism  has  been 
eliminated  would  be  the  medicine  man,  the  priest,  and  the  "  boss," 
As  to  the  first  two,  man  is  as  big  a  coward  as  he  ever  was. 
An  ache  or  a  pain  puts  him  in  the  doctor's,  hands  unreservedly, 
and  the  doctor  and  fear  for  his  soul  puts  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  Now  it  is  not  meant  for  one  moment  to  hold  up  as  a  menace 
to  the  community  our  little  round  bellied  doctor  with  his  soft  but 
nervous  fingers  probing  our  pulse  and  his  gold  rimmed  glasses 
detecting  all  the  sins  and  lies  that  our  tongue  has  laid  open  to 
him  as  to  our  self  indulgence.  The  medical  fraternity  haveiong 
deserted  politics  for  science ;  a  change  for  which  we  are  all  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  for  true  science  is  very  exclusive  in  its 
demands.  The  doctor  is  no  longer  associaied  with  the  shamin, 
the  rival  to  the  "  boss  "  in  more  primitive  communities.  But  he 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  caste  in  any  society,  and 
answers  as  an  illustration  from  which  it  is  possible  to  pass  to  the 
really  dangerous  instances.  Under  pure  socialism  our  doctor 
would  stop  as  soon  as  his  daily  sustenance  was  secured.  Socialism 
regards  this  as  desirable.  Another  steps  into  his  place.  But 
suppose  he  returns  again,  having  expended  his  surplus  on  the 
artist,  personal  pleasures,  etc.  (He  has  no  other  outlet  for 
-them).  To  avoid  "  overproduction,"  having  two  men  in  the  same 
position,  society  must  either  pension  him  to  stay  out,  or  in  the 
first  place  force  him  to  stay  in.  If  it  refused  the  one  and 
attempted  to  do  the  other  it  could  be  hoped  that  he  would  again 
enter  politics  to  the  undoing  of  the  socialist  State.  Many  other 
classes  would  be  in  the  same  .predicament. 

As  little  wou'd  we  want  to  attribute  any  sinister  intentions 
to  our  spiritual  doctor  with  his  corporation  "  with  fair  capon 
lined,"  with  his  undeniably  good  intentions  (individually)  as  to 
our  future  life  and  non  interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  one. 
On  purely  historical  grounds,  in  the  past  and  to-day,  he  however 
stands  on  very  different  ground  from  the,  medical  doctor.  And 
in  the  great  levelling  sweep  of  socialism  this  man  again  would  be 
left  with  an  undeniable  claim  on  thesoijls  of  men,  which  yet  he 
possesses  in  the  greatest  militant  organization  for  rule  found 
among  man,  and  which  was  only  combatted  by  the  political 
virility  inherent  in  Protestantism.  Protestantism  has  always 
been  unconscious  that  its  real  strength  lay  in  its  heterogepeity 
and  hence  in  its  activity  of  thought.  It  embodied  in  itself  progre'ss, 
and  in  the  battle,  necessarily  a  political  one,  the  countries 
attached  to  the  Reform  have  steadily  drawn  ahead  from  the 
countries  still  clinging  to  the  dogmatic  principles  of  authority  as 
represented  by  Catholicism.  The  very  uncertainty  of  tibeir 
ground,  however,  is  shown  in  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the 
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Protestant  bodies  and  their  instability  of  tone  before  the  might 
of  their  centralized  antagonist.  Modified  socialism  meets  this 
question  of  religion  by  ignoring  it,  or  assuming  its  subjection  to 
the  State.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  to-day  religion  not  only 
acts  on  sentiment  but  directs  this  into  politics,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  centralized  Government  there  is  a  struggle  with 
Ecclesiasticism  for  supremacy.  It  is  only  in  a  few  democratic 
and  Protestant  countries,  where  power  is  so  split  into  a  set  of 
checks  and  balances  that  the  question  cannot  be  concentrated  on 
any  one  point,  that  there  is  not  this  struggle  of  Church  and  State. 
It  is  an  active  factor  of  every  European  State — conspicuously  so 
in  France — even  in  England.  It  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  United 
States,  where,  however,  it  can  only  act  effectively  on  very  local 
interests,  so  distributed  is  the  governing  power.  Radical  socialism 
attributes  its  own  Positivist  or  Agnostic  ideas  to  the  mass  of 
men,  but  this  is  such  a  gross  error  of  calculation  that  it  does  not 
need  specific  refutation.  In  Russia  the  State  controls  Ecclesiasti- 
cism because  its  people  are  a  unit  in  subjection  to  the  Greek 
Church,  in  its  turn  a  creature  of  the  Russian  Government ;  but 
such  a  situation  is  inconceivable  in  any  country  in  which  either 
Protestantism  or  the  Roman  Church  govern  men's  consciences, 
for  both  these  organizations  claim  an  independent  control  over 
men  and  claim  to  mark  their  own  boundaries  by  an  authority 
higher  than  the  State.  The  Protestant  churches  govern  hetero- 
geneous units  which  Socialism  ambitiously  proposes  to  paralyse. 
The  Roman  Church  is  at  the  start  frankly  anti-laical.  This 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  its  history  from  the  eai  ly  contest  with 
the  Eastern  Church  down  to  the  present  day.  There  cannot  be 
two  such  powers  in  the  State.  One  must  swallow  the  other — a 
battle  by  no  means  new  to  Rome.  It  is  sanguine  at  least  to  find 
such  flimsy  ground  taken  against  all  historical  precedent.  Some 
socialists,  conspicuously  Lammennais,  frankly  transfer  priestly 
Government  into  the  socialist  State.  Lammennais  recognized 
the  logical  necessity  of  amalgamating  the  two  forces.  Bishop 
Ketteler,  and  more  recently  the  Christian  Socialist  movements, 
are  the  legitimate  continuation  of  his  policy. 

A  s  far  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  communities  are  concerned  these 
influences  fade  into  immediate  insignificance  before  "  the  boss." 
Not  that  the  "  boss  "  and  the  "  boys,"  the  caucus  and  the  steering 
committee,  are  by  any  means  confined  to  the  soil  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom.  The  whole  system  of  European  Government  is  that 
of  the  apotheosized  "  Boss "  supported  by  the  "  boys." 
Representative  Government  is  tolerated  on  European  soil  simply 
by  the  exigencies  of  its  politics.  External  politics  put  the 
control  of  great  standing  armies  in  the  hands  of  centralized 
Governments ;  and  internal  politics  give  this  centralized 
Government  the  privilege  of  directing  this  force  against  its  own 
people.  External  politics  force  the  Government  to  seek  internal 
support;  Remove  the  outside  pressure  and  leave  an  armed 
Government  with  all  the  patronage  in  its  power  face  to  face  with 
any.  discordant  elements  in  opposition  and  the  victory  w^ould  bq 
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certain.  There  could  only  be  a  different  outcome  in  the  face  of 
such  positive  misgovernment  as  existed  in  France  in  1789.  The 
Eussia  of  1906  is  a  strii?ing  illustration  of  the  strength  of  an 
armed  bureaucracy  even  in  the  face  of  almost  .universal 
discontent.  A  Government  can  always  find  a  strong  enough 
public  opinion  to  back  it  up  if  it  has  the  po^ver  and  the  will  to 
use  it.  And  European  socialism  recognizes  this  fact,  for  their 
own  proposition  is  to  capture  the  machinery  and  substitute  their 
leaders  into  the  present  armed  organization.  Discontent  in  thdv 
system  is  to  be  subordinated  in  the  same  positive  manner. 
Modern  Europe  is  no  new  example  of  this  condition  of  sup- 
pression. It  is  simply  an  outgrowth  from  past  institutions,  and 
the  whole  operation  of  the  present  bureaucracy  is  an  opposition  of 
great  fiefs  held  by  a  caste  instead  of  by  a  man,  and  which  keep 
their  balance  by  means  of  councils,,  concordats,  and  congresses 
held  from  time  to  time.  Japan  also  is  one  of  the  most  consistent 
illustrations  of  such  an  organization,  and  only  diiiers  from 
Europe  in  so  far  as  homogeneity  instead  of  heterogeneity  has 
allowed  an  organization  of  the  subject  elements  to  an  extent 
impossible  among  the  mixed  and  discordant  peoples  of  Europe. 
That  representative  government  should  escape  under  such 
conditions  is  unlikely,  and  the  weakness  of  the  French  Republic 
in  the  face  of  the  standing  army  is  a  constant  menace  and  at 
times  a  very  serious  one  ;  as  seen  in  the  spectre  of  "  the  man  on 
"horse  back"  agitation,  so  conspicuous  in  1886  when  General 
Boulanger  gained  such  notoriety. 

Under  the  most  radical  form  of  representative  government 
the  difficulty  is  only  minimized  and  does  not  altogether  disappear. 
Such  a  government  is  supposed,  in  its  device  of  Congress,  or 
Assembly,  or  Parliament,  to  be  a  balancing  of  interests,  which 
latter  rouse  and  keep  active  the  watchfulness  of  men.  But  in 
the  socialist  State  there  are  no  such  interests.  They  are  all 
neutralized.  What  is  left  is  a  watchfulness  to  maintain, the 
status  quo.-  This  shows  a  trustfulness  in  human  nature  that 
experience  certainly  shows  is  not  justified.  Divers  interests^- 
over  what  shall  be  required  of  men  in  a  most  heterogeneous 
society — do  naturally  exist.  And  they  have  in  addition  a  great 
object  of  interest  perhaps  also  natural — the  patronage  of  a 
Central  Government.  To  say  that  there  is  no  jxissibility  of 
cliqueism  against  the  general  interest,  under  these  conditions, 
raises  a  smile  in  evei-yone  who  knows  anything  about  primaries 
and  coiiventions.  And  to  say  that  men  are  not  sharp  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  put  it  in  practical  operation  shows  an 
interesting  ignorance  of  at  least  one  prominent  episode  in 
American  history.  It  was  liot  to  the  interest  of  the  white  people 
of  the  Soutliern  States  to  fight  the  war  of  secession- for  the  benefit 
of'the  slave-holding  class.  But  they  not  only  did  so,  but  did  so 
most  enthusiastically,  and  with  an  energy  and  strength,  which 
Americans  of  a  united  Country,  though  they  had  very  different 
feelings  at  the  time,  now  look  back  on  with  pride.  No  guarantee 
of' a  Central  Governm,eut.to  its  units  as  to  a  particular  form  of 
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Government  is  worth  anything  when  the  Ceatral  Grovernnieht 
itself  is  everything  and  is  the  object  of  attack  by  ambitibus  men. 
And  to  offer  to  lay  the  ghost  of  ambition — an  avowed  object  of 
socialism — is  evidence  enough  of  a  utopifinism  in  the  pro- 
poiinder  qualifying  his  claim  to  good  sense  and  arousing  it  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 

The  result  therefore,  under  the  representative  system  can 
only  be  a  "  Boss,"  with  all  the  physical  power  in  his  hands  and 
with  all  the  patronage  of  the  Government — the  right  to  say 
when  and  where  and  how  a  man  shall  act  and  live.  Whether 
single  ormultiple  the  "  Boss  "  necessarily  becomes  the  represen- 
tative of  a  great  central  bureaucracy-  Against  this  the  citizen 
could  be  allowed  to  protest  platonically^ — perhaps.  But  it  is  not 
the  man  who  votes — if  he  were  allowed  to  vote;  it  is  the  man 
who  counts  the  votes ;  and  when  these  socialist  schemes  are  heard 
it  is  conjectured  whether  the  proposers  ever  heard  of  certain 
southern  States  of  the  United  States,  in  which  there  is  an  un- 
armed population  that  can  vote  and  an  armed  population  that 
counts  the  vote,  and  the  armed  populfi,tion'  are  always  the  "  Ins  " 
and  the  unarmed  population  are  always  the  "Outs."  In  the 
socialist  State  the  Centre  and  its  arms  must  be  organically  a  unit. 
To  apply  Professor  Fiske's  dictum  to  it — the  psychical  life  must 
belong  to  the  organism  as  a  whole  ;  to  allow  separate  existence 
to  the  parts  is  to  allow  competition,  and  this  is  directly  against 
the  original  object  of  the  socialist  State.  And  it  can  be  added 
that  the  expression  of  political  competition  is  not  and  cannot  be 
made  esoteric — except  for  a  very  small  band  of  men  extremely 
gifted  with  altruistic  feeling.  The  expression  of  political  com- 
petition is  exoteric,  and  is  merely  a  form  of  expression  of  men's 
material  interests.  In  other  words  political  competition  can  only 
exist  through  material  competition  and  differentiation,  and  hence 
the  socialist  State  is  the  exact  reverse  of  any  form  of  representative 
government — of  which  the  United  States  is  the  most  Complete 
example.  This  is  Well  understood,  and  hence  the  meaning  of  the 
shibboleth  of  radical  American  socialism — "  To  Hell  with  the 
Constitution."  No  legal  fiction  can  bring  that  instrument  under 
socialism. 

Exceptional  influences  leading  to  class  foarmation  can  only 
be  met  by  competition,  as  in  our  present  State,  but  ijhis  is  out.  of 
the  question  in  a  socialist  State,  and  without  it  part  of  the 
community  would  have  to  be  milked  to  provide  for  the  deficient 
classes.  If  art  and  science  and  service  are  not  to  be  rewarded, 
the'  problem  is  how  to  force  their  service.  .  This  ,  follows  .of 
necessity.'  '■  The  artificial  equality  of  the  socialist  State  breaks 
down  before  the  real .  inequality  of  Nature  and.  shows  the  old 
ugly  spirit  of  despotism  at  the  base  of  its  rule,  all  the  uglier  as 
personality  escapes  the  odium  and  masks  itself  under  the  abstrac- 
tion— community.  To  suppose  a  privileged  class  would  be  to 
suppose  a  centre  of  influence  and  power  involving  the  old  round. 
And-if  this  is  to  bo  avoided  and  yet  the  inequality  of  natural 
ability .  admittednr-aa  it.  must,  be-r-ifc  can  weli  be  asked,  .wbai 
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right  has  the  community  to  the  surplus,  of  the  individual  alive 
or  dead  ?  It  is  not  its  creation,  and  Its  ground  principle  is  that 
no  man  (including  itself)  shall  enjoy  anything  but  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labour^  And  again  it  can  be  asked,  in  what  way  are  the 
dangerous  missions  to  be  distributed  among  the  community? 
Certainly  not  by  the  greater  reward  offered.  It  seems  difficult  here 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  privileged  class,  and  many  forms 
of  socialism  frankly  admit  it,  and  it  is  mot  very  easy  to  see  their 
supposed  superiority  over  our  present  humdrum  but  go-as-you- 
please  individualism  where  a  man  gets  no  support  outside  of 
himself.  He  is  not  held  up  by  a  bureaucratic  class^or  at  least 
he  ought  not  to  be  so  held  up.  Socialism  perforce  has  to  admit 
the  supremacy  of  brains  in  the  community,  and  has  to  submit 
these  brains  to  the  brute  force  of  the  community.  To  suppose 
the  •  supremacy  of  brains  is  either  to  fall  back  at  once  on  our 
present  system,  or  to  admit  the  possibility  of  that  dream  of  all 
writers  on  political  science — a  benevolent  despotism.  ■  This  has 
never  been  seen  working  yet  in  human  affairs,  and  it  is, to  be 
suspected  that  it  never  will  be,  simply  because  human  nature  is 
what  it  is — very  selfish.  All  known  schemes  practised  have 
involved  favouritism  and  despotism,  if  the  socialist  scheme  is 
to  be  worked  at  all,  however,  the  benevolent  despotism  is  its 
only  workable  form. 

The  benevolent  despot  as  individual  or  group  of  individuals, 
historically  and  to  all  practical  experience,  is  a  myth.  Unfor- 
tunately the  preaching  of  holy  men  for  many. centuries  has  led 
us  to  believe  very  strongly  in  our  terrible  badness,  and  to  treat 
our  fellowmen  on  David  Harum's.  principle.  We  do  not  follow 
the  Golden  Rule,  but  we  anticipate  men's  intentions  througlj 
interpretation  of  our  own.  It  is  only  these  latter  day  holy  men 
that  preach  the  universal  goodness  of  huipanity,  very  much  in 
the  face  of  a  tolerably  long  history  that  is  known,  and  a  still 
longer  history  that  can  be  pieced  together ,  from  the  human 
shin-bones  split  by  fire  with  obvious  intention  to  get  at  their 
marrow.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  Doctor  &-Kempis  is  right 
when  he  preaches  the  corruption  of  man,  and  not  Doctors  Louis 
Blanc  and  Karl  Marx;  and  as  we  are  not  to  rely  in  these  latter 
days  on  aid  from  the  outside,  as  we  understanld  that  we  have 
been  given  powers  in  order  to  use  them,  we  must  accept  this 
defective  moral  condition  of  man,  and  seek  to  obtain  justice  not 
by  trusting  to  his  moral  sense,  but  by  trusting  to  that  balancing 
of  interests  which  make  our  present  political  life  possible. 
AVherever,  therefore,  we  find  this  element  ofthe  supposed  good- 
ness of  human  nature  entering  into  any  scheme,  socialist  or 
other  kind,  as  an  essential  basic  element,  it  is  to  be  rejected  at 
once  and  the  strength  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  tested  by  what  is 
left.  Revelation  may  outline  a  church  or  a  commonwealth-  It 
will  hot  build  or  put  in  motion  either  of  them  for  an  hour's 
time.  Experience  therefore  leading  us  to  reject, the  individual 
as  tsapable  of  filling  this  r61e  there  remains  the  community.  It 
could  be  said  that  this  too  lias  been  tried-r-as  in  Sparta,  the 
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French  Terror,  the  Paris  Commune,  on  a  large  scalS';  Shakerism, 
with  its  Oneida  Communities,  and  Mormonism,  etc.,  on  a  small 
scale — but  this  point  need  not  be  pressed  as  yet.  The  question  is, 
how  does  the  commune  propose  to  play  the  part  of  benevolent 
despot,  overseeing  and  prescribing  the  actions  of  all  its  units  down 
to  the  minutest  particulars  ?  Working  for  the  general  good  it 
selects  its  agents,  permanent  or  temporary,  changing  them  at  its 
pleasure  if  they  fail  in  their  duties  or  show  any  sign  of  that 
human  weakness  so  prevalent  now-a-days.  There  would  have  to 
be  a  deal  of  winking  of  the  eyes  and  dereliction  from  the  strict 
line  marked  out,  and  the  ill  natured  might  question  just  where 
they  had  gained  by  change  in  this  direction  when  they  found 
themselves  dependent  on  a  more  autocratic  set  ofofficials  than 
before.  They  indeed  might  cavil  a  little  ;  but  this  is  not  part 
of  the  scheme,  questioning  and  caviling  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  socialist  Government.  Again,  the  community  sets  up  rules 
which  are  to  be  carried  out.  How  and  by  whom  are  these  rules 
to  be  determined  ?  By  the  whole  adult  mass  of  the  community? 
But  a  stream  cannot  rise  beyond  its  source,  and  we  are  distinctly 
understanding  that  the  brains  of  the  community  are  not  to  rule. 
The  brain  of  the  majority  is  to  rule.  It  is  a  little  difficult  iiere 
to  see  just  how  socialism  proposes  to  suppress  the  influence  of 
higher  brain  power.  It  absolutely  ignores  a  psychological 
law  and  one  which  in  practice  it  makes  constant  use  of  itself — 
suggestion.  We  are  all  influenced  by  it,  and  are  a  little  ashamed 
of  ourselves  when  we  are  carried  away  by  it,  and  make  an 
exhibition  of  ourselves  either  on  the  platform  as  a  hypnotic 
subject  or  as  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  unit  of  an  enthusiastic 
or  howling  mob.  In  the  calm  seclusion  of  retirement  we  either 
laugh  at  ourselves  or  tear  our  hair  in  repentance.  It  is  the  old 
battle  between  reason  and  blind  feeling.  We  find  ourselves 
naked  and  we  are  ashamed. 

The  town  meeting,  the  congress,  except  as  a  selected  body 
of  cold  blooded  experts,*  would  seem  Out  of  the  question  in  the 
socialist  scheme,  for-  in  it  dissent  can  find  expression  and  dissent 
is  not  provided  for  but  on  the  contrary  is  suppressed.  If  the 
community  is  to  allow  free  expression  of  thought  in  these 
meetings  the  system  does  not  differ  from  the  present.  To-day 
brains  rule  through  their  influence  over  the  brain  of  the 
majority — the  mob.  •  But  they  are  the  brains  directing  the 
diverse  interests  of  the  mob,  clashing  aiid  checking  and  com- 
promising between  these  different  interests,  and  none  of  them 
getting  the  upper  hand.  It  is  said  that  they  rule  unjustly  and 
take  more  than  their  due.  This  perhaps  is  the  case,  but  with 
the  higher  brain  goes  the  higher  ideal  and  the  higher  ethical 
standard  to  temper  its  tyranny.  Utilitarianism  is  at  the  root  of 
all  our  actionSj  but  the  higher  brain  can  see  that  this  is  not  to 


*  The  working  scheme  with  many  socialist  writers.  They  have 
as  much  horror  of  universal  suffrage  (except  to  get  them  "  in  ")  as 
■any  anarchist.    But  for  different  reasons. 
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be  found  in  immediate  sensual  gratificatifcwi  but  ramifies  far 
back  to  a  point  where  often  great  self-saerifice  is  a  true  and 
poignant  pleasure.  It  is  this  far-seeing  power  of  the  higher 
brain  that  makes  ethics  an  actual  factor  in  our  daily  life  and 
not  a  matter  of  abstract  speculation.  The  standard  of  the  mob  is 
much  lower.  They  can  only  dimly  appreciate  this  far-reaching 
utilitarianism.  The  example  must  be  very  concrete  to  them. 
Coihpare,  for  instance,  the  best  brains  as  found  in  our  labour 
unions.  These  run  through  a  whole  gamut;  from  the  very 
aristocracy  of  labour  unions — our  great  corporations,  which  are 
nothing  else  but  such  unions — down  to  organizations  conserving 
the  interests  of  the  most  unskilled  labour ;  and  be  it  noted  that 
the  ethical  element  which  rules  our  higher  intelligences  steadily 
diminishes  down  through  the  scale,  until  we  find  brute  force  and 
thuggism  often  ruling  in  such  organizations.  We  understand 
this  thing  perfectly  in  our  political  life,  and  when  we  hear  of 
one  of  these  "  leaders  "  maintaining  himself  in  command  by 
means  of  his  "  gang  "  and  the  gentle  persuasion  of  the  knife  or 
the  fist  or  the  soft  side  of  a  brick,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
attribute  the  result  to  the  proper  cause.  It  is  interest  and 
interest  alone  that  rules  intelligence  in  this  prEictical  life,  and 
peppleXvho  can  see  nothing  but  their  immediate  sensual  needs 
use  the  means  that  seem  to  them  best  adapted  quickly  to  securfe 
those  needs.  When  we  find  the  ethical  element  lacking  in  men 
who  should  be  endowed  with  the  more  far-seeing  grasp  that:  is 
■iUvolved  even  in  affairs  of  interest  we  take  genuine  alarm. 
"  Hoiiesty  is  the  best  policy  "  is  not  only  ethical  but  thoroughly 
utilitarian,  and  the  further  blindness  to  justice  in  the  relations 
between  itlen  extends,  the  nearer  such  a  community  is  to 
abdicating  its  rule  over  its  own  affairs.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
i;his  justice  that  has  slowly  compelled  man  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  himself  in  politics  and  himself  in  his  purely  personal 
interests.  In  the  first  he  deals  with  those  broader  ethical 
relations  founded  on  a  far-reaching  indirect  utilitarianism.  In 
the  second  he  deals  with  direct  utilitarian  interests,  and  it  is 
only  in  so  flir  as  the  first  enters  into  tlie  second  that  he  is 
entitled' to  credit  himself  with  advance  in  the  ethical  scale.  In 
this  matter  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence  have  a  much  better 
claim  of  justification  than  intelligence  as  found  in  the  mob. 
Their  sin  is  greater  in  as  much' as  they  sin  against  their  re- 
cognized ideal.  The  mob  sins  through  ignorance  but  it  sins  just 
the  same,  and  the  lack  of  check  on  it  through  intelligence  makes 
it  all  the  more  dangerous.  But  we  are  asked  to  delibeiately  put 
this  short-sighted,  prejudiced,  almost  animal  mob.at  the  head  as 
the  directing  agent.  Sam  the  Slugger,  not  Socrates,  is  to  be 
rendered  the  object  of  an  apotheosis.    ■ 

The  mob,  however,  is  impossible.  Socialism  only  recognizes 
it  theoretically.  The  highest  intelligence  must  rule  in  the 
comuuinity.  The  mob  is  supposed  automatically  to  chpose  out 
the  best.  And  it  can  well  be  asked — how?  One  of  the  great 
difiiculties  at  present  is  to. pick  out  the  best  man  for  the  plae^ 
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and  Hiere'are  'exceptional  advantages  in  a  System  where  keen 
competition  between  a  multiplicity  of  interests  drives  a  man  to 
.select  tlie  best  representatives  for  his  interests.  And  it  is  the 
clashing  of  these  interests,  so  diverse  that  a  competition  between 
a  part  of  them  is  almost  hopeless,  and  the  combination  of  the 
wliole  is  the  community,  that  prevents  brains  from  obtaining  a 
monopoly  i  of  the  reward.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  mucli 
that  because  a  railroad  president  ge|;s  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  a  day,  labourer  digging  a  ditch  gets  three ,  hundred 
"dollars  a  year  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  injustice  involved.  'J'he 
president  holds  his  position  in  the  fiice  of  open  competition  and 
draws  his  salary  from  thousands  of  stockholders,  pot  because 
they  want  to  make  him  a  present  but  because  to  get  him  and 
hold  him  they  must  pay  him.  There  is  no'monojaoly  here,  but  an 
instance  of  the  vast  requirements  made  by  our  present  involved 
system  of  finance  and  economy  on  the  brain  power  of  a  man, 
anid  the  very  few  men  competeni;  to  fill  the  position.  The 
mistakes  of  the  ditcher  are  rectified  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars.' 
The  mistakes  of  the  president  cost  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  go 
on  spreading  and  ramifying  through  unforeseen  channels  in  tfie 
financial  and  commercial  world  affecting  the  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  people.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  a  monopoly 
established  by  a  few  higher  brains  that  direct  afiiiirs.  It  is 
public  opinion,  which,  however,  only  acts  through  opposed 
interests  making  these  higher  brains  their  mouthpiece,  and 
interested  that  no  one  interest  shall  obtain  an  advantage 
over  the  others.  Here  brains  are  controlled  by  other  elements, 
but  these  checks  and  balances  are  impossible  in  the  socialist 
State  in  which  all  the  interests  are  centred  into  one — the 
Executive  of'  the  community.  Here  lies  the  sole  source  of 
power.  It  holds  all  the  means  of  physical  force  belonging  to' 
the  community.  Unless  it  is  proposed,  as  in  the  days  of  Old 
Japan  and  Yoritomo,  to  place  the  military  chief  beside  and 
apart  from  the  civil  chief.  Only  the  socialist  is  blind  to  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  vulgai-est  kind  of  despotism.  It  requires 
no  perspicacity  to  foi  esee  this.  History  is  crowded  with  examples 
of  it  in- the  past  and  to-day,  among  savage  and  civilized  peoples. 
The  slow  evoliition  of  the  individual  is  gradually  carrying  us 
away  from  a  condition  back  into  which  socialism  with  the  dream 
of  an  ideal  man  again  wishes,  to  cast  usi  The  anarchists  are 
keen  enough  to  see  this  flaw  in!  the  socialist  State,  and  some 
socialists  have  seen  it.  A  rapid  rotation  in  office  of  the  whole 
dd'ult  community  has  been  proposed.  This  of  course  is  no 
remedy  at  all.  Combination  can  be  eflTected  as  well  out  of  office 
as  in  it,-  the  onlj'  object  being  then  to  await  the  opportunity  and 
office  if  this  latter  is  necessary;  the  socialists  themselves,  whether 
expecting  revolution  or  a  coiqo  d'etat,  are  an  example.  But  apart 
from  any  such  consideration  there  are  far  more  fools  than  wise 
men  in  the  community  ;  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  delicate 
machinery  of  modern  life  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  fools.  It 
would  sooii  be  wrecked.'    It  is  proposed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  in 
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which  the  personal  equation  shall'  be  eliminated.  There  is  an 
interesting  side  issue  here.  Brains  cannot  be  allowed  to  draw 
Bp  sueii  a  scheme  for  the  reasons  advanced.  If  a  gefteral . 
congress  of  the  community  is  to  do  it,  then  it  can  only  be  carried 
out  on  certain  dogmatic  lines.  Dogma  somewhat  stinks  in  the 
Bo^trils  in  these  latter  d4ys,  it  can  be  sidded.  There  is  here  no 
possibility  of  progress  or  providing  for  pi-ogress  which  is  entirely 
dependent  on  thfe  "Sporty"  a  recognizied  psychological  fact. 
Hciwever,  an  unchangeable  Scheme  is  to  be  drawn  up  somehow^ 
Where  is  the  human  brain  to  do  it?  Ceftaiilly  HOt  to  be  found 
in  present  day  socialism  -which  has  never  evolved  sinything 
but  failure^  And  afterward  who  is  to  fill  in  the  Working 
details  to  prevefit  brains  getting  a  far  stronger  and  harder 
grasp  over  a  community  as  well  drilled  as  the  fellah  of  Egypt 
Md  with  no  gr'eatCr  power  of  resistance  to  the  Executive  and 
its  JaaizzjarieS  ? 

And  t6  ttll  the  difficulties  of  working  proposed  against  the 
socialist  State  the'  only  answer  made  is  by  schemes.  More  and 
ne^v  schemes  based  on  theory  and  the  ideal  ftian  oVertop  the 
practical  difficulties  raised  by  past  experiefnce.  One  wotild 
suppose  the  French  Convention  of  '89  had  again  come  to  life. 
It  is  not  in  the  present,  in  the  working  capability  of  existing 
institutions  that  a  remedy  is  to  be  sOtigbt,  but  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  this  field  of  pure  theory.  This  has  never  been 
successful.-  Maft's  present  institutions  are  deeply  seated  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  And  it  is  exactly  this  that 
these  socialistic  schemes  leave  out  of  account^^this  human 
nature  which  grasps  power  and  seeks  to  retain  it.  With  its 
Single  system,  in  democracy  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  the 
"  boss "  System  in  its  worst  form;  in  a  despotism,  it  would 
lead  to  the  worst  form  of  imperialisro;  It  was  not  Napoleon 
tb&t  overthrew  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  the  band 
of  keen  ilnScrupulous  men  that  always  drift  to  the  centre 
of  jJOwer,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  democratic  society 
to  hold  ih  check.  The  single  power  with  all  the  physical 
force  of  the  community  can  soon  find  its  minions  to  fasten 
its  will  oa  the  rest  and  reduce  them  to  helotage,  or  some- 
thing very  much  like  it^  Reasons  for  repression  can  always 
be  found.  Napoleon  the  Great  found  no  difficulties  in 
snufflhg  out  Venice  in  1797,  and  the  Venetian  States 
groaned  in  chains  and  suffered  under  rea,l  stripes  until  1870; 
atid  Napoleon  the  Little  had  as  little  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  the  French  Republic.  The  accident  of  the  war  in  1870 
rendered  his  career  meteoric.  Curiously  enough,  as  Professor 
Bryce  remarks,  the  three  peoples,  German,  Italian,  and  French, 
recovered  their  political  status  with  the  birth  of  the  Germati 
Empire.  It  is  favouritism,  and  jealousy  of  the  favouritism, 
that  i&  the  smallest  communities  has  split  apart  every  attempt 
tnade  on  a  small  scale  of  realizing  in  practice  the  socialist  State- 
How  much  more  would  it  be  the  ease  when  the  central  power 
was  far  removed  ftotn   the  range  of  the  individdal  and  yet 
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retained  all  its  crushing  power  over  liim.  It  would  be  the 
little  group  ruling  at  the  centre  that  would  dir.ect  this  dull  body 
of  woScers  without  any  individualism.  Just  so  did  the  Directory, 
and  afterward  the  Empire,  in  France  hand  down  its  will  to  the 
communes,  and  ran  the  whole  body  politic  on  the  rocks  in 
its  selfish  greed.  There  is  here  another  point.  In  Europe  at 
least  socialisjn  must  triumph  everywhere  and  at  once.  Standing 
armies  are  fatal  to  it.  Such  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
■mortal  men  without  any  of  the  checks  of  the  present  systenj 
would  be  irresistible.  'I'he  excuse  of  its  ternporary  existence 
would  soon  becoime  perjoiaijenit.  Socjaliats  know  this,  and  thejr 
answer  to  it  is  "  The  International." 


§  9. 

The  Government  o?  the  American  people  is  not  without 
interest  in  t;his  couueotiou.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
nice  political  balance  existing  between  and  in  the  Federal 
and  the  State  Governments,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
operation  xrf  both  there  runs  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
intended  to  prevent  ajiy  one  of  the  included  interests  getting 
a  preponderance.  There  is  a  .democracy  exercising  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  question  naturally  arises — why  do  not 
all  tke  objections  to  rule  of  tie  mob  apply  also  in  this 
case?  'J'hey  do  not  apply  simply  because  the  People  of 
■the  United  States  are  grouped  under  their  many  interests. 
For  these  interests  to  he  properly  conducted  and  to  gain 
an  efficient  hearing  in  the  national  councils  they  must  be 
represented  by  the  best  brains  attainable  for  that  purpose. 
Again,  the  preponderance  of  any  one  interest  cannot  be  allowed 
at  the  cost  of  ihs  others.  Their  jealousy  is  quickly  aroused, 
OombinatioBS  of  interests,  in  a  dangerous  sense,  are  practically 
ini5)ossihle  in  these  days  whan  any  one  iaterest  is  widely 
scatteried  over  ■  the  land.  The  most  jMwerful  Trust  can  only 
oppose  to  the  public  interests  its  local  influence,  and  this 
is  a  vaniaking  figure  against  the  r.eal  .{one  might  say  regal) 
power  that  the  smallest  of  the  States  can  brinig  .to  ibear 
■agaiijst  +he  T*-Hst.  -Concentration  of  one  powerful  interest — the 
s&rve  holders — did  lead  to  a  long  and  bloody  war,  but  slavery 
admitted  of  concentration  and  co^mef  cialisRi  does  not,  and  the 
coijditipws  »re  not  likftly  to  arise  again.  Such  combination 
(k^r'dly  threatens  i,n  ,tlie  existence  of  the  commercial  Tfusts^ 
Employers  or  Labour — for  their  veiy  weakness  lies  in  the 
divergence  of  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  consumers  and 
producers.  ^\\  our  present  combinations  or  trusts  are  com- 
mercisil.  ^'bey  have  no  political  concentration  within  a  well 
marked   territory.      Their    interests    are    ecattered    and    their 
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strength  is  scattered.*  There  is  no  political  fear  of  the  Trusts 
in  any  American.  And  as  a  business  man  he  does  not  propose 
to  strike  at  the  interests  of  another  man  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
his  own  to  the  ground,  unless  those  other  interests  threaten  his 
interests.  Again  it  is  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  well  under  control  through  the  political 
world.  A  great  combination  of  all  the  commercial  interests 
would  simply  be  the  People  of  the  United  States;  given  a 
political  expression — as  at  present.  Politically  of  course  the 
balance  finds  expression  in  the  independence  of  Executive, 
Legislature,  and  Judiciary ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  named  that 
Americans  are  most  suspicious  inasmuch  as  the  physical  force  of 
the  community  is  concentrated  in  its  hands.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  jealousy  of  a  standing  army  among  the  American  people, 
and  the  power  of  control  over  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  which  holds  the  public  purse.  Of  the  Judiciary 
there  is  no  such  fear.  The  Judiciary  merely  interprets  the  law 
created  by  the  Legislature  in  terms  of  a  fixed  Constitution.  As 
far  as  there  is  judge-made  law  through  such  interpretation  it  is 
subject  to  revision  and  amendment  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the 
People  where  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary.  Americans, 
in  their  attitude  to  the  Judiciary,  are  tending  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
ideal  State. 

Under  the  socialist  scheme  the  judiciary  is  at  once  eliminated. 
All  contracts  fall  and  the  judiciary  has  nothing  to  do.  Of  the 
two  remaining  bodies  one  or  the  other  must  have  the  physical 
force  of  the  community  under  its  control,  with  no  balance, between 
them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizen.  Naturally  this  falls  to 
the  Executive  unless  the  Legislature  also  is  made  a  permanent 
body.  Or  perhaps  some  such  scheme  as  that  proposed  by  the 
anarchists  is  to  be  eifective;  the  call  to  arms  or  council  by  the 
small  communes,  which  in  rotation  assume  the  duty  of  remaining 
on  guard.  But  what  chance  would  such  a  body  have  against 
the  strong  power  of  a  Central  Executive?  The  good-will  of  the 
citizen  toward  the  common  wealth,  it  will  be  answered.  But 
the  good-will  and  interest  of  the  citizen  lies  in  the  Executive 
which  controls  his  interests.  The  cnix  lies  here.  Under  the 
socialist  scheme  the  Legislature  can  be  nothing  but  a  mere 
council  of  the  executive.  There  is  an  organic  central  law  of 
which  the  executive  has  the  interpretation.  The  only  business 
oi  the  Legislature  would  be  to  govern  distribution,  external  and 

*  Somewhat  to  be  qualified  in  the  case  of  the  Labour  Trust.  The 
Employers  Trust  is  a  oorporation  acting  under  charter  or  license  and 
is  legally  liable  for  all  its  acts.  "^  Apart  from  local  strength  it  stands 
on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  citizen  in  reference  to  the  preponder- 
ant power  of  the  State.  The  Labour  Trust  is  not  licensed,  haS'  no 
legal  responsibility,  personal  or  financial,  and  can  bring,  all  its  power 
to  bear  against  any  community  or  against  any  State.  The  legislatures 
pf  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  any 
combination  of  mine  owners.  They  have  no  control  over  the  mine 
worker.  This  latter  can  raise  prices  to  the  limit  far  more  effectually 
than  any  "coal  combine,"  •  .  ■  ■      > 
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internal.  But  this  is  executive  not  legislative.  It  is  in  no 
sense  legal.  And  it  means  between  Executive  and  Legislature 
similarity  of  function  and  not  opposition.  It  simply  means  a 
standing  army  of  functionaries  with  the  physical  force  of  the 
community  at  their  command.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the 
checks  and  balances  created,  both  politically  and  commercially, 
in  our  present  American  democracy  that  could  exist  under  the 
socialistic  scheme.  The  political  powers  merge  into  one  central 
despotism  in  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  citizen 
could  maintain  his  place;  and  the  commercial  interests  are  also 
merged  into  the  State  and  fall  into  the  same  powerful  hands  of 
the  Executive.  We  have  seen  such  a  State  existing  in  history, 
and  with  just  these  results.  Also  all  the  gain  found  in  the 
delicate  balance  between  Federal  and  State  Government  conies 
to  the  ground,  and  which,  in  the  material  limitation  of  the  power 
of  both,  is  the  citizen's  source  of  refuge  in  case  of  the  assumption 
of  power  by  an  irresponsible  revolutionary  element.  But  under 
tlie  socialist  scheme  the  State  organization  must  go,  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  competition  between  the  States,  and  this  is  no 
more  allowed  than  between  individuals.  There  can  be  but  one 
strong  central  power  in  the  socialist  scheme;  and  all  such 
schemes  recognize  this  and  provide  for  it.  It  is  this  singleness 
of  organization  that  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  avoided  in 
drafting  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  they  foresaw, 
only  one  result  could  possibly  issue  from  the  concentration  of  the 
physical  force  of  the  community  in  one  body,  everyv/here 
existing.  And  they  grounded  their  foresight  on  that  long 
struggle  familiar  to  them  as  Anglo-Saxons  in  history  and  in 
their  own  experience,  fc-ocialism  could  only  have  the  same  effect 
ill  the  United  States  as  in  Europe.  The  nucleus  of  revolt  would 
be  constantly  present  in  the  dethroned  classes,  and  with  all  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  present  system  removed  ambitious 
men  would  soon  seat  and  maintain  themselves  as  the  centre  of 
power  by  means  of  the  ti-emendous  instrument  placed  in  their 
hands.  It  is  only  these  checks  and  balances  in  constant  action 
in  the  individual  life  of  the  American  that  preserves  him  from 
feeling  this  tremendous  and  remorseless  power  of  the  abstraction 
known  as  Federal  or  State  Government.  Just  in  so  far  as  he 
does  lose  this  individualism  and  is  swept  into  the  drag-net  of  tlie 
people  acting  as  Community — whether  he  be  summoned  as 
juryman,  or  soldier,  or  tax-payer — he  feels  the  irnpersonality  of 
the  grasp  clutching  him.  Fortunately  it  is  only  the  atmosphere 
of  our  courts  that  is  pregnant  with  this  overshadowing  influence. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  cardinal  principle  of  Americanism,  that  the 
best  Government  is  that  which  governs  least — advances  as  little  as 
possible  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Power  always  finds  satellites 
ready  to  accept  its  rewards.  Discontent  forms  the  nucleus  of 
ambition,  as  one  striking  instance  of  European  history  has  shown. 
The  term  "  Janizzary"  is  not  so  unfamiliar  to  American  ears, 
in  its  application  to  certain  petty  despotisms  in  the  body  politic,  as 
■ncit  to  enable  them  to  understand  it  in  this  wide  and  fearful  sense. 
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§  10. 
The  milder  form  of  socialism  is  not  that  toward  which  the 
socialism  of  to-day  is  tending.  This  is  rather  toward  tiie 
formula — to  each  according  to  his  capacity  and  to  each  according 
to  his  needs.  The  idea  that  the  man  belongs  to  the  Gommuuity 
and  not  to  himself;  that  the  State  is  not  a  contract  with  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties  between  its  individual  units;  but  that  the  StiiAe 
is  absolute  sovereign  over  tlie  indivi(jlual,  has  always  been  the 
root  and  basis  of  French  and  German  socialism.  The  French, 
in  spite  of  tlieir  incisive  and  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  have 
always  given  a  large  place  to  sentiment  iu  the  scShemes  to  carry 
this  into  effect.  All  such  schemes  are  based  on  tlie  'term-;- 
"  Fi'aternity."  From  St.  Simon  to  Louis  Blaac  this  is  the 
keynote  dominating  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  Fourier, 
although  he  put  men  under  military  discipline  in  his  phalanrteri^s 
and  allotted  to  them  their  tasks,  expected  tlie  motivje  power  ±o  be 
that  spirit  of  eompetitioH  in  men  wMch  incites  them  to  surpass  each 
other.  The  pleasure  of  victory  was  to  be  enough  to  drive  com- 
Hfunities  (or  individuals)  to  greater  eiiort  in  raising  the  biggestand 
best  pigs  or  turnips.  Louis  Blanc  based  his  whole  system  .on  the 
simple  proposition  that  the  strung  should  aid  the  weak,  and  that 
each  man'stalent  belonged  to  the  community.  Asa  first  step  he  pro- 
"posed  his  *^'  atelieis  sociaux,"  in  their  first  form  a  method  of  treating 
■the  prolilem  of  the  unemployed.  Under  this  scheme  the  State  was 
to  establish  workshops,  furnishing  tools  and  plant.  Capitalists  wei:e 
to  'be  invited  to  enter  into  this  enterprise.  Working  on  alarge  aoal^, 
with  the  resources  of  tlie  State  behind  them,  and  with  the  means 
to  balance  losses  in  one  plant  by  gains  in  another,  the  individual 
capitalist  could  not  compete  with  them  and  would  soon  be  iforced 
to  come  into  line  or  be  bankrupted.  The  reasoning  was  dear 
and  perhaps  an  illustration  of  its  successful  issue  is  found  in  the 
tendency  of  large  concentrations  of  capital  into  corporations. 
'The  worst  feature  of  the  enterprise  is  that  the  Staie  takes  all  the 
risks  under  particularly  disadvantageous  conditioBs.  It  goes 
into  partnership  with  that  particular  class  which  has  conapicaously 
shown  lack  of  ability  in  management.  Somebody  must  pay  for 
their  blunders.  It  is  either  a  huge  eleemosynary  institution  or  a 
eo-operation  iia  which  the  financial  partner- — the  community — 
plays  at  the  cheerful  game  "  heads  I  lose  and  tails  you  win,"  and 
the  distinction  is  hard  to  detect.  Loan  associations,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  members  have  such  an  intense  ipersonal 
interest  in  the  success  as  they  must  shoulder  the  losses,  have 
■been  successful.  A  well-known  example,  and  bitterly  opposed 
■by  the  socialists,  are  the  successful  Schulze'Uelitzsch  co-operative 
banks.*    Whether,  as  Louis  Blanc  outlined  his  scheme,  it  could 


*  Socialist  opposition  is  grounded  on  the  assertion  that  the  few 
_p_roflt  but  the  many  are  held  down  by  their  economic  condition.  If  the 
few  can  profit,  however,  the  many  could  in  their  turn.  Perhaps  this 
would  bring  abput  a  level  of  effort  akin  to  socialism.  This  opposition 
makes  plain  enough  the  forcible  character  of  socialist  philanthropsr. 
.They  recognize' that  the,masse.s  will  not  make  th?  .effort  by  thprasieiveai 
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have  beeii  succeasfiil  is  doubtful.  His  workers  were  to  form 
their  own  little  internal  Goverament,  and  distribute  the  work 
and  the  rewards  among  themselves.  And  were  of  course  to  be 
guided  by  altruistic  sentiments.  But  little  attention  is  here  paid 
to  hutuart  nature,' and  as  latter  day  experiences  have  shown  it  to 
exist  Jn  suCh  socialist  communities,  which  have  split  up  under 
the  effects  of  jealousy,  bad  temper,  and  favouritism;  the  stronger 
and  more  energetic  members  either  dominating  or  drifting  away 
from  the  Community.  The  quarrels  and  recriminations  of  these 
Societies  are  constantly  kept  fresh  in  the  public  memory  by  the 
meteoric  shortness  of  their  corporate  lives  as  they  rapidly  succeed- 
each  other  on  the  stage  of  a  capitalist  court,  playing  their  role  in 
the  drama  of  bankruptcy  or  liquidation.  The  few  successful 
examples  have  been  dominated  by  a  religious  ideal.  The  Shakei-s 
are  a  monastic  order  the  members  of  which  have  sacrificed 
family  life  and  progress.  Their  ideal  is  not  found  in  this  world. 
To  pragie&s  requires  the  individual,  and  the  individual  requires 
reWafd.  Otherwise  one  Would  merely  live;  which  is  actually  t'e 
CoHdftion  of  the  industrious  Shaker.  No  such  society  has  been 
successful  in  its  growth.  A  Shakerism  maintained  by  force  does 
ilot  present  such  an  attractive  feature  that  any  nation  has 
been  found  willing  to  embrace  it.  Socialism,  thereforey  has 
adopted  into  its  scheme,  all  the  attractions  of  modern  life 
due  to  individual  effOft,  without  any  indicatioii  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  jnaterialized.  Even  co-operation,  whicli 
is  supposed  to  bring  the  most  capable  together  for  puiposes 
of  pure  self-interest,  has  never  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
ve^y  elements  necessary  to  its  success,  The  old  hitch  arii?e3 
in  the  distribution  of  work  and  reward.  The  abler  workers 
in  co-operation  communities  have  quarrelled  over  their  com- 
pensation Or  over  the  teward  given  to  the  mediocre  workman, 
and  have  drifted  away  to  get  the  reward  that  competition 
in  the  open  market  gives  to  their  superior  skill.  A  close 
corporation  does  not  seem  to  have  given  them  this  op- 
portunity. Mediocrity  has  dominated  the  schedule  of  dis- 
tribution. There  are  successful  co-operative  associations, 
mainly  as  distributing  not  as  productive  organizations,  and 
these  show  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger; 
but  the  cold  hard  fact  remains  that  they  are  without  influence 
on  commercial  life,  although  they  have  had  every  opportunity  to 
show  their  superiority  if  such  existed,  and  to  crush  out  their 
rivals  by  their  economical  System  of  operation. 

But  this  French  form  of  socialism,  in  which  fraternity 
dominates  the  economic,  has  made  way  for  a  later  German 
socisllism  in  which  the  economic  dominates  the  fraternity 
idea.  The  object  sought  is  to  suppress  the  individual  as 
dangerous  to  the  commuuity,  to  strip  men  of  all  natural 
advantages;  for  there  are  here  only  two  alteruatives — either 
the  community  is  to  take  to  itself  this  surplus,  which 
would  be  another  term  for  robbery  or  slavery,  or  it  is 
to     prevent    its    use.       Socialism     as    expounded    by    Karl 
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Marx*  himself,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  accept  the  wholeof; 
this  programnie.  He  lays  down  its  methods,  points  to  the  one 
road  which  logically  it  must  pursue,  and  then  takes  refuge 
in  a  negation.  He  omits  any  constructive  programme.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  set  terms.  Marxism  has 
steadily  drifted  to  communism,  and  its  one  object  to-day  is  the 
levelling  process — or  in  the  veiled  terms  of  the  propaganda,  "all 
competition  must  cease."  The  reason  is  found  in  Marx's  theory. 
Marx,  following  the  idea  of  Rodbertus  and  accepting  the  teaching 
of  the  English  iManchester  School  of  economists,  started  out  to 
show  that  the  present  evils  of  society  are  not  excrescences  that 
can  be  pruned  away  but  are  inherent  in  the  social  scheme  itself. 
In  ancient  and  feudal  times  all  the  community  was  needed  to 
produce  the  necessities  and  wants  of  society.  But  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  changed  all  this.  Now  all  the  necessities  can 
be  produced  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Instead,  however, 
of  this  being  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  community  the  capitalists 
have  absorbed  ("stolen  ")  all  the  means  of  production.  Labour 
must  accept  the  terras  of  capital,  or  starve.  The  economic  value  of 
any  article  consists  in  the  amount  of  human  labour  involved  in  it. 
Ordinarily  the  process  would  cease  with  the  satisfaction  of 
labour's  wants.  But  capital  from  its  dominant  position  is  able 
to  buy  the  whole  of  labour  up  to  the  limit  of  its  physical 
efficiency,  and  use  it  to  satisfy  desire  for  superfluity.  For  this 
it  pays  labour  its  value  in  excliange  and  pockets  the  surplus. 
He  illustrates  this  by  a  formula,  a-b-o,  in  which  a-b  is  the  economic 
value  of  any  article  and  b-e  the  amount  of  that  article  produced 
by  labour  working  beyond  the  actual  necessity.!     Capital  and 

*  "Capital,"  called  by  socialkt3  "The  Bible  of  the  workingman," 
can  bo  said  to  be  the  Old  Testament  and  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
the  New  Testament  of  modern  socialism.  The  first  is  far  harsher, 
sterner,  and  unbending,  in  its  dogma.  And  the  two  schools  absolutely 
reject  any  idea  of  vital  connection. 

t  Worked  out  in  Chaps.  X  and  XII  "Capital"  English  Ed.  1906 
Marx  carried  Ricardo's  narrow  definition  of  labour  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  its  logical  conclusion.  The  economic  and-  historical 
fallacy  of  Marx's  work  is  well  epitomised  in  the  article  "Socialism" 
(Bnc.  Brittan.)  by  Thomas  Kirkup. 

"Surplus  value"  was  "expropriated"  by  Marx  from  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  thoroughly  "exploited"  by  him.  As ,  the  notes  to 
Volume  I  of  "Capital"  show  he  gave  full  credit  to  his  predecessors. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  disciples.  Marx  developed  the  idea 
with  a  power  of  dialectic  far  beyond  the  first  propounders.'  Both  in 
form  and  fact,  however,  his  logic  was  vitiated  from  the  sta,rt. 
Equalization  of  the  rate  of  profits  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  no  relation 
to  "variable  capital"  (labour  power)  which,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value,  alone  can  create  value.  'The 
labour  incorporated  in  products  is  but  one  factor  in  exchange  (Cf.  the 
excellent  preface  of  Scott  and  Feilbogen  to  their  translation  from 
Bohra  Bawerk—:-" Recent  Literature  on  Interest").  Marx's  omission 
of  the  time  factor  led  him  not  only  into  a,  repeated  ignoratio  elenchi, 
but  into  positive  contradiction.  He  proved,  let  us  say  satisfactorily, 
what  v/as  already  familiar  to  generations  of  economists,  that  M'  ==■  M 
(not  always- be  it  added.'  M  is  money  capital  in  the  Marxian  formulae 
of  the  circulation  of  capital).    But  he  failed  to  prove  tljat  this  was 
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labour  try  to  push  b  in  reverse  directions,  thereby  increasing  or 
diminishing  this  forced  contribution  of  labour;  but  all  the 
advantage  is  with  capital,  as  "  overproduction  and  crises  "  render 
labour  helpless  and  fasten  on  more  securely  the  present  system 
of  unequal  distribution.  This  will  tend  and  is  tending  to  a  point 
when  wealth  will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the 
many  will  virtually  be  the  slaves  of  these  few.  He  therefore 
allows  capital  no  place  in  his  system,  in  which  money  becomes 
only  a  token.  The  leisure  class  and  the  reserve  army  of  capital 
(the  unemployed)  disappear  together.  Every  one  of  Marx's 
economic  dictums  have  been  dissected  and  refuted  and  the 
economy  of  Marxism  is  no  longer  a  practical  feature.*  That 
"  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,  and  the  rich  richer  "  is  merely  a 

due  to  any  "surplus  value"  exploited  from  the  labourer;  and,  as 
noted  above,  the  facts  as  to  equalization  of  profits  in  connection 
with  "constant"  and  "variable"  capital  contradicted  him  at  the 
vital  point  of  his  theory.  F.  Engels  attributes  two  great  dis- 
coveries to  Marx — the  materialist  interpretation  of  history  and 
"surplus  value."  We  can  follow  the  unconscious  sarcasm  of  Mr. 
Kirkup — a  very  friendly  critic  of  the  socialist  movement — in  his 
remark  that  materialism  is  as  old  as  history  and  "surplus  value" 
is  a  fallacy  unfounded  in  fact.  (Of.  "  History  of  Socialism  "  Chap,  on 
Karl  Marx).  It  can  be  added  that  the  great  Colbert  would  have  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  end  and  object  of  his  policy  was  not 
economic ;  or  that  of  the  great  king,  his  predecessor,  Henry  IV,  who 
wished  every  Frenchman  to  have  "his  chicken  in  the  pot"  and 
whose  wars  were  directed  toward  this  object — even  if  somebody  else 
had  to  pay  for  the  chicken,  the  object  of  most  wars  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  In  fact  the  two  great  reputations  of  socialism  are  built  on 
economic  blunders;  (1)  that  of  Lasalle  on  the  "Iron  Law  of  Wages" 
and  (2)  that  of  Marx  on  "surplus  value."  Which  of  course  is  a 
tribute  to  the  great  political  skill  of  these  two  leaders  in  seizing 
shibboleths  so  attractive  to  the  ear  of  the  lowest  class  that  "scientific 
socialism"  still  brandishes  them  very  much  out  of  season.  That 
form  of  socialism^as  the  English — which  comes  out  frankly  as  a 
movement  for  and  by  a  class,  and  with  a  "you  have  what  we  want 
and  cannot  pretend  to  get  without  a  change  in  our  human  nature 
and  habits  very  unlikely  and  at  least  very  distant "  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  either  an  altruistic  mysticism  occupied  in  chasing  rain- 
bows, or  a  calculating  hypocrisy  with  castles  in  Spain  (or  on  the 
Rhine)  seeking  power  in  social  disturbance.     [Note  1907]. 

*  The  economic  system  of  Marx — and  of  his  school — is  based  on 
his  theory  of  "surplus  value."  Withdraw  this  and  the  whole  tumbles 
to  the  ground.  It  is  based  on  the  Ricardian  theory  that  the  value 
of  any  commodity  depends  on  the  labour  incorporated  in  it ;  con- 
cerning which  Ricardo  is  silent  as  to  any  time  factor.  Marx  specifically 
denies  any  value  to  the  time  factor  ("Capital"  Vol.  I,  168,  598.  Vol 
II,  pp.  138  to  142  to  146;  272  to  276  to  283  Eng.  ed.)  He  also  equates 
brain  and  manual  labour  (1.  o.  Vol.  I,  162,  169,  494) ;  which  not  being 
the  case  in  Marx's  time  is  still  less  so  to-day.  Manual  labour  is  a 
small  part  of  the  value  of  most  commodities  to-day,  especially  machine 
made.  The  cost  of  production  is  largely  due  to  the  management ; 
success  in  this  latter,  the  accurate  judging  of  output,  of  opportunity, 
of  place,  of  management  of  men — all  requiring  a  body  of  men, 
experts  in  their  line — spells  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  marketing  any  commodity.  The  capitalist  takes  all  the 
risks,  and  this  is  demanded  by  the  worker.  And  as  a  rule  he  runs  on 
very  narrow  margins  as  the  bankrupt  list  shows.     The  wage  and 
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catching  aphorism  for  the  popular  ear,  the  evidence  in  every 
form  of  saving  on  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  scale  being  to  the 
contrary.  This  battle  cry  really  comes  down  now  to  the  much 
milder  slogan  and  reproach  that  "  poverty  perswis  in  the  midst 
of  wealth."  The  slogan  of  Marxism  as  to  the  ultimate  danger 
to  society  from  individual  wealth  touches  a  subject  that  society 
has  always  shown  itself  able  to  regulate.  The  constant  tendency 
has  been  to  do  this  more  and  more  perfectly. '  The  strength  of 
Marxism  really  lies  in  its  presentation  at  a  time  when  society  is 
f-iced  by  grave  and  new  phrses  of  problems  to  be  adjusted  to  its 
social  life.  It  contains  the  grain  of  truth  as  to  the  real  danger 
existing  in  these  new  phases.  It  carefully  conceals  the  fact  that 
these  are  new  phases  only  of  old  problems  and  to  be  dealt  with 
by  experience.  Its  economic  fallacies  held  to  the  light,  stripped 
of  its  sophisms  and  shown  to  be  an  old  world  solution  of  an  old 
problem — a  reversion  of  type — its  persistence  lies  in  the  pressing 
necessity  of  these  new  and  obscure  phases  calling  for  settlement. 
Society  under  such  conditions  will  listen  to  any  voice  until  it 
finds  out  that  the  relief  offered  is  an  old  threadbare  and  rejected 
type  of  former  days.      It  is  for  a  good  reason  that  socialists — 

salary  sheet,  however,  is  really  a  question  between  labour  and  labour. 
The  machines  cannot  render  labour  supernumerary.  Apart  from 
history  which  is  against  Marx  in  the  rise  of  real  wages,  fall  in  cost  of 
production  in  one  product  means  a  flow  of  capital  and  labour  to 
those  products  which  necessarily  must  rise  in  correspondence  to  this 
fall.  Exchange  is  again  brought  to  a  level.  Marx'  "reserve  army"  is 
as  much  of  a  myth  as  "surplus  value."  This  so  called  surplus  labour 
consists  of  those  unable  or  unwilling,  through  thriftlessness,  mis- 
fortune, or  never  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  or 
downright  incapacity,  to  equalize  their  expenditure.  For  every 
reason  but  the  first  named  I  would  see  the  workhouse  and  the  public 
soup  kitchen  made  "respectable."  A  man  who  has  done  his  best  and 
reached  either  of  them  certainly  has  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
He  may  be  unfortunate,  or  stupid,  or  both,  but  he  is  not  a  criminal. 
The  good  for  nothing  capable  man  rarely  ends  at  the  almshouse; 
He  ends  in  jail.  How  small  a  percentage  of  the  community  the 
helpless  class  is  really,  is  shown  by  the  small  number  coming  on  the 
public  for  support  in  times  of  crises.  These  latter,  by  the  way,  are 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  distrust,  properly  aroused  against  speculative 
operations,  into  sound  and  conservative  quarters ;  no  better  proof 
being  wanted  than  the  data  so  carefully  brought  together  by  a 
socialist  writer,  Mr.  Hyndman.  A.s  to  the  machine  itself  (including 
rents,  profits,  and  interest)  John  Rae  showed  clearly  enough  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  willingness  to  project  a  part  of  present  enjoyable 
wealth  into  future  instead  of  present  consumption,  (of.  "  Sociological 
Theory  of  Capital,  particularly  Chapter  VI) ;  what  Professor  Fisher 
calls  discounting  future  value,  the  rate  of  interest  "  being  the  pre- 
ference, in  a  given  community,  for  a  present  dollar  over  a  dollar  of 
future  income,"  (cf.  " The  Rate  of  Interest"  pp.  3,  20,  215,256,288, 
343).  In  the  text  the  premium  view  of  interest  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  current  economics  has  been  taken.  The  view  enunciated  by 
Professor  Fisher  is  decidedly  broader,  simpler,  and  is  thoroughly 
consistent  in  all  its  parts.  The  two  volumes — "Nature  of  Capital 
and  Income"  and  "The  Rate  of  Interest" — are  models  of  lucidity  and 
give  an  interest  from  style  alone  usually  foreign  to  the  "dismal 
science"  1908. 
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Marx  included — offer  no  constructive  programme.  To  do  so 
would  at  once  strip  the  veil  from  the  wrinkled  old  beldame  of 
communism.  It  is  safe  to  enter  on  a  field  of  criticism  as  to  the 
aberrations  and  deficiencies  of  modern  society.  As  long  as 
discussion  is  left  in  this  nebulous  condition  common  questions  can 
be  claimed  as  common  issues.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  so  called  "  scientific  socialism  "  is  being  forced  out  of  its 
nebulous  stage  into  a  sharp  definition  of  its  basic  principle — 
the  levelling  of  all  the  units  of  the  State.  Such  a  principle 
demands  the  extinction  of  all  individuality,  and  such  extinction 
can  only  be  secured  and  maintained  in  one  way — a  merciless 
and  inexorable  espionage  into  every  phase  of  relation  between 
man  and  fellowman,  between  man  and  the  smallest  group  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  between  man  and  his  own  thoughts.^ 

Marx's  levelling  principle,  however,  is  to  be  ttioroughly 
understood.  It  gives  the  rule  to  the  proletariat ;  to  that  class 
of  the  community  which  by  its  lack  of  intelligence  is  not  other- 
wise able  to  compete  with  the  intelligent  classes.*  Brute  force 
is  in  the  majority  and  brute  force  suffers.  Hence  it  is  jupt  to 
subject  the  less  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  greater.  Suffering 
in  such  case  may  be  less,  and  at  all  events  the  majority  will  be 
relieved  of  a  present  oppression.  There  is  legitimate  ground 
here  to  differ  as  to  what  the  majority  is,  and  likewise  to  question 
as  to  whether  the  suffering  of  unassisted  brutality  would  be  less 

t  A  political  economy — such  as  that  of  socialism — which  makes 
thrift  and  energy  an  object  of  attack ;  which  denounces  as  "  unprin- 
cipled "  the  far  sighted  man  willing  to  sacrifice  present  gratification  to 
avoid  future  suffering  and  using  the  energy  which  Nature  has  planted 
in  him,  can  be  claimed  to  be  an  unusual,  if  not  an  extraordinary 
economy.  It  is  a  reversal  of  the  common-sense  so  evidenced  through 
the  whole  of  organized  matter  that  as  a  principle  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  find  advocates ;  for  the  substitution  of  altruism  as  a 
motive  principle  is  too  unpractical  for  serious  consideration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  root  principle  is  rarely  brought  into  view  but  is 
concealed  under  the  specious  cry  to  protect  the  virtuous  weak  man 
against  the  wicked  strong  man.  Socialism  has  the  distinction  of 
advocating  the  hoarding  of  wealth  instead  of  its  use  as  capital  (for 
production).  If  wealth  is  to  be  held  in  suspension  at  all.  That 
socialism — or  any  other  society — can  avoid  the  use  of  capital  is  of 
course  impossible.  Socialism  itself  must  set  a  standard  and /orce 
those  above  and  below  the  "  honoilrable "  mediocrity  to  conform  to  it 
(Marx's  "Capital"  Vol.  I,  p.  320,  349,  350,  539,  540,  and  578.  That  the 
proletariat  is  to  set  the  standard  is  seen  in  his  definition  of  skilled 
labour  p.  179).  In  other  terms  socialism  and  despotism  coalesce  in 
the  same  definition — both  containing  the  term  "force."  The  world 
has  been  at  some  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to  eliminate  just  this 
very  word  from  its  vocabulary  of  political  life.  It  can  be  added  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Marx's  dictum  as  to  "  necessary  labour." 
Work  to-day  is  all  necessary  work.  The  "one  level,  one  desire," 
system  of  one  form  of  socialism  would  eliminate  those  living  by  the 
higher  standard  of  the  more  capable.  A  more  far-seeing  socialism 
aims  to  make  a  high  standard,  maintained  by  force ;  the  capable  paying 
the  bills. 

*  On  skilled  labour  and  its  position.  Cf.  "Capital"  p.  179i 
Snglish  Ed. 
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if  all  the  brains  that  give  rise  and  direction  to  the  accoraplish- 
ments  of  the  many  desires  of  men  were  suppressed.  To  look  for 
the  operation  of  brains  in  the  devising  of  new  channels  for  man's 
industry  would  be  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  ground 
work  of  the  scheme  is  laid  in  the  condition  of  savages.  These 
multiplied  up  to  the  limit  of  subsistence,  but  in  such  cases  a  few 
families  required  a  hundred  miles  square  for  its  hunting.  Man 
is  only  allowed  to  increase  beyond  this  stage  as  he  finds  new 
outlets  through  his  ingenuity.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by 
fostering  and  encouraging  brains.  Marx,  however,  takes  the 
ground  that  wealth  is  all  stolen,  that  the  many  industries  of  men 
would  have  arisen  spontaneously  and  without  incpntive,  and  that 
brains  have  done  nothing  in  giving  the  mass  direction  and  outlet 
beyond  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage,  which  would  have  very 
positive  relations  to  the  Law  of  Malthus  and  would  imply  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  methods  necessary  under  the  operation 
of  that  law.  However,  under  the.  levelling  principle  and  the 
"  necessity  "  of  giving  the  direction  to  the  unintelligent  class  it 
is  possible  to  understand  his  reason  for  directly  attacking  thrift 
as  dangerous.f 

Socialism  directly  attacks  individual  thrift  as  dangerous  to 
society.  It  advocates ,  immediate  consumption  of  the  product 
and  limitation  of  production  to  immediate  necessity ;  a  fair 
deduction  from  the  stress  laid  on  as  little  work  as  possible 
with    corresponding    leisure.*      This    is    a    great    feature    of 

t  The  ancient  world,  which  worshipped  fertility,  realized  far  more 
exactly  than  we  do  to-day  this  relation  between  subsistence  and 
population.  They  had  reached  the  limit  in  their  civilization  and  the'y 
knew  it.  The  state  of  moral  culture  permitted  them  to  adopt 
methods  of  restraint  (infanticide,  abortion,  religious  prostitution)  not 
permitted  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  modern  world.  A  population 
does,  however,  advance  to  its  permissible  limit. 

*  Marx,  like  a  Cagliostro  of  the  XIX  century,  with  his  conjurer's 
wand  of  "surplus  value"  has  sketched  out  for  the  proletariat  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours,  six  hours,  two  hours,  no  hours  at  all ; 

"  What  then  is  life  ?  a  wild  conceit, 

"  Wh2;t  then  is  life  ?  a  mad  deceit, 

"  A  shadow,  a  delusion, 

•■  And  the  greater  good  is  the  reverse; 

"  That  everything  in  life  is  a  dream, 

"  And  dreams  are  dreams." 

Following  out  his  favourite  pursuit  of  standing  inverted  German 
philosophers  on  their  feet,  he  has, done  the  same  kind  ofBce  for  Kant 
as  for  Hegel.  The  famous  distinction  the  Konigsberg  sage  drew 
between,  the  thaler  in  pocket  and  the  thaler  in  imagination  disappears 
in  the  magic  crucible  of  the  Marxian  formula,  and  Marx  proves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  practical  reason  of  the  proletariat  that  Time 
is  simply  a  process  of  mind.  .  Be  it  said  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  wcrking  day  except  by 
certain  well  established  factors.  The  length  of  the  working  day  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  between  the  means  of  subsistence  and  all  other 
commodities.  The  prices  of  the  first  rise  or  fall  according  to  the 
means  of  production,  and  the  prices  of  other  commodities  fall  or  rise 
in  proportioti.    The  cheaper  the  cost  of  production  of  the  means  of 
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socialistic  literature  in  which  the  use  of  statistics  to  thus  regulate 
production  is  substantially  made  the  central  industrial  dogma. 
This  is  based  on  Marx's  idea  of  the  cause  of  "  overproduction  " 
together  with  the  idea  so  prominent  even  to-day  of  limiting  the 
product  to  maintain  high  prices.  "  Radical  socialism  to  put  this 
in  operation  goes  still  further  and  enters  on  construction.  The 
only  practical  metliod  is  suppression,  and  modern  German 
socialism  recognizes  this.  The  army  is  made  the  basis  of  its 
system  ;  the  army  just  as  it  exists  in  Germany  to-day,  differently 
officered.  Subordination,  elimination  of  all  individualism,  is  to 
be  complete.  The  place  and  the  task  of  everyone  is  fixed,  to  be 
performed  silently  and  without  question  under  the  direction  of 
the  commanding  officer.  To  the  official,  while  he  holds  his  post, 
is  due  the  prompt  unquestioning  obedience  of  the  soldier,  not  of 
the  citizen.  These  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote.. 
The  best  will  naturally  be  chosen.  There  is  to  be  rapid  rotation 
in  office  and  absolutism.  This  absolutism  directs  itself  to  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  system.  Literature  and  teaching 
are  under  a  rigid  censorship,  and  nothing  either  in  pedagogy  or 
in  inquiry  is  to  call  in  question  the  socialistic  system.  'Jhe  fate, 
of  all  our  great  literatures  of  the  past  would  be  sealed  in  the 
hands  of  these  iconoclasts.  To  be  consistent  all  record  and 
remembrance  of  great  heroes  and  kings  and  scientists  '  and 
inventors  would  have,  to  be  wiped  out  or  misrepresented,  for, 
these  men  reaped  the  rewards  of  their  great  talents  ,and  might 
stir  minds:  within,  the  socialistic  mediocrity  to  discontent,. and 

subsistence  the  shorter  can  the  working  day  be  made.  I  use  "  cost  of 
production "  in  the  sense  of  being  governed  by  "  marginal  utility ", 
The  controlling  factor  which  enters  here  is  the  standard  of  living.  If 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  country  are  costly  and  its  standard  of 
living  is  high  its  worlcing  day  will  be  long  as  in  Europe  and  the 
eastern  United  States.  If  the  means  of  subsistence  are  cheap  and 
the  standard  of  living  high,  this  latter  will  very  exactly  determine 
the  length  of  the  working  day  as  in  California  or  New  Zealand. '  If 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  cheap  and  the  standard  of  living  is  low, 
the  length  of  the  working  day  will  be  short  as  in  underpopulated 
countries  within  the  tropics.  If  population  presses  on  the  means  of 
subsjstence  so  that  their  cost  of  production  rises  out  of  proportion  to 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  the  standard  of  living,  will  necessarily 
be  low  as  in  the  East'  These  ratios  hold  good  in  the  ahseiice  of 
monopoly.  Legislation  can  experiment  with  them — and  take  the 
consecjuences.  It  is  safer  to  leave  them  to  the  peiople,  except  when 
public  health  or  monopoly  is  plainly  thifeatened.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  "surplus  value"  as  defined  by  Marx.  What  he  calls 
"surplus  value"  is  John  Rae's  "effective  deiSire  of  accumulation," 
formulated  far  more  broadLy  and  given  sharp  definition  by '  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  in  his  recent  book  on  the  "Rate  of  Interest."  Distribu- 
tion of  the  products  is  strictly  determined  by  persoilal  qualities.  If  a 
man's  thrift,  or  that  of'his  parent's,  has  added  to  his  resources  income 
maturing  in  the  future — (i.e.  the  discounted  value  of  an  income  stream 
from  capital,  the  enjoyment  of  which  has  been '  postponed  to  the 
future) — he  is  fortunate ;  but  no  one  else  has  been  deprived  of  what 
otherwise  he  would  have  had.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  has 
profited  by  the  State's  expropriation  in  the  shape  of  income  or 
inheritance  taxes — 1908. 
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rebellion  against  the  S3'steni.  So  also  all  children  are  to  be 
brought  up  in  common.  They  are  to  be  taught  what  to  think, 
not  to  think;  for  all  originality  must  be  stamped  out.  It  Ie:ids 
to  individualism.  As  women  are  free  and  parents  are  relieved 
of  all  care  as  to  their  children  it  is  only  the  purity  of  ethical 
love  that  is  to  keep  man  and  woman  together,  a  purity  of 
affection  rather  to  be  generated  under  the  stj-ess  and  strain  and 
self-saciifice  of  modern  life  than  under  free  love  and  the 
conditions  where  responsibility  not  only  does  not  exist  but  contra 
Nature  is  stripped  from  the  parents;  It  is  to  be  suspected  that 
under  the  Spartan  barract  system  of  modern  socialism,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  average  of  human  nature,  pure  love  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  would  mean  free  love.  And'  of  all  things 
to  be  avoided  is  overproduction.  Statistics  figure  largely  in 
every  direction  but  this.  Here  tliey  are  silent.  Marx  says 
nothing  of  overproduction  in  relation  to  population  except 
indirectly  to  approve  of  it.*  How  the  German  who  has  suffered 
FO  from  the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  an  army  system,  tlie 
scandals  of  which  get  frequent  airing  although  for  one  public 
case  there  are  presumably  a  thousand  not  brought  to  public 
notice,  and  can  conceive  the  idea  of  its  perpetuation  is  hard  to 
see.  The  army  brute  to-day  is  at  least  frowned  upon  by  men  of 
his  class  who  ethically  cannot  endorse  his  brutality.  The  brute 
of  th6  untrained  lower  classes  Would  be  infinitely  worse.  As  is 
shown  in  more  spheres  of  life  than  the  army.  But  the  real 
German  system'  of  socialism  is  the  levelling  system,  and  it 
advocates  maintaining  that  level  by  force.  Its  object  is  to 
prevent  any  head  sticking  above  the  crowd.  And  for  this 
purpose  the  army  system  is  the  only  one.  It  thinks  in  its  pride  of 
mass  that  its  democracy  would  be  safe  without  any  of  the  checks 
that  existing  democracy  has  found  necessary.  And  in  this  it  goes 
directly  counter  to  the  teaching  of  history.  But  history  finds  no 
place  in  this  socialism.  On  the  contrary  it  is  banned.  There  is 
not  an  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  merit  system  that  does  not 
apply  with  double  force  to  this  army  system  of  radical  socialism. 
The  only  checks  on  the  present  army  system  in  Germany  are  the 
conflicting  interests,  external  and  internal,  in  so  far  as  they  control 
that  army ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  do  not,  it  is  dangerous. 

*  Marx  says  of  Malthus — "the  conservative  interests,'  which 
"  Malthus  served,  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  an  unlimited  pro- 
"longation  of  the  working  day,  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
'■'  development  of  machinery,  and  the  exploitation  of  women  and 
"  children,  must  inevitably  have  made  a  great  portion  of  the  working 
"  class  '  supernumerary '  .  .  .  It  was  of  course  more  convenient,  and 
"  much  more  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes, 
"whom  Malthus  adored  like  a  true  priest,  to  explain  this  'over- 
" population'  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature,  rather  than  by  the 
"  historical  laws  of  capitalist  production."  (Capital  p.  539.  See  also 
648).  The  effect  of  machinery  is  well  understood  to-day,  and  not 
according  to  the  above  dictum  of  Marx.  Darwin  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  process  by  which  Nature  works  by  his  application  of 
the  Law  of  Malthus  to  the  organic  world.  Evolution  can  be  said  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  which  Malthus  m&de  use. 
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The  socialist  State  therefore  being  in  theory' and  practice  an 
avowed  despotism  the  question  of  supremacy  in  it  becomes  a 
very  serious  one,  for  naturally  the  object  of  the  theorists  is  to 
make  it  a  benevolent  despotism.  In  one  thing  the  socialists  and 
Japanese  Statesmen  of  the  reactionary  school  are  thoroughly 
agreed;  that  is,  that  the  relations  between  State  and  individual 
involve  no  sense. of  contract  in  which  State  and  individual  have 
Iheir  mutual  rights  and  duties.  On  the  contrary  the  State  owns 
the  individual  and  it  is  his  duty  to  obey.*  Of  course  the  State 
will  act  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  first  thing  both  despotisms 
do  is  to  eliminate  the  judiciary.  The  socialists  altogether  as  it 
does  not  form  part  of  their  scheme;  the  Japanese  as  to  the 
r.elations  between  subject  and  State,  as  the  subject  has  no  rights 
in  relation  to  the  sovereign.  One  of  the  delicate  questions  that 
comes  up  in  this  socialist  State  is  the  relative  determination  of 
the  value  of  manual  labour  and  brain  labour.  Is  the  six  hours 
of  the  railroad  manager  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  six 
hours  of  the  ditch-digger,  or  is  a  value  to  be  given  in  time 
reduction,  for  the  principle  of  equality  of  income  must  be 
maintained?  Now  manual  labour  by  no  means  looks  with 
unprejudiced  eye  on  brain  labour,  physical  exhaustion  is  so  much 
more  apparent  than  brain  exhaustion,  which  on  the  contrary  is 
likely  to  set  up  a  vicious  circle,  spurring  on  its  victim  to  an 
unnatural  exaltation  until  the  break-down  comes  suddenly  and 
completely.  It  is  often  said  that  in  these  modern  times  "it  is 
"  the  pace  that  kills."  And  it  is  true  in  this  sense  of  brain 
exhaustion.  So  much  so  that  the  work  drains  our  men  in  high 
position  long  before  they  have  reached  their  three  score  years 
and  ten.  In  a  country,  where  retirement  is  not  the  practice  the 
number  of  such  break-downs  is  alarming.  This  is,  however, 
hardly  to  be  appreciated  by  the  manual  la.bourer,  and  as  he  is 
by  far  the  more  numerous  element,  in  the  socialist  State  he  will 
presumably  set  this  time  value  of  brain  labour  propoi'tionately 
low,  the  more  so  as  he  is  afraid  of  it  politically  and  unwilling  to 
encourage  its  expansion.  This  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  effect 
progress,  and  it  is  no  great  strain  on  the  weight  of  evidence 
furnished  by  the  past  to  say  that  the  socialist  State  would  be  a 
plant  of  humble  growth  and  fixed  type.  In  fact  we  have  an 
example  of  it  in  the  old  Japanese  State  where  for  so  many  years 
the  mercantile  class  or  brain  of  the  community  were  placed  and, 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  where  all  advance  depended 
on  the  vices  or  frivolities  of  the  ruling  class,  and  hence  where  all 
progress  was  confined  to  dilettanteism  while  the  nation  as  a 
whole  stood  still.      Perhaps  the    manual    labourer,    however, 

*  "  There  may  be  all  the  forms  of  political  freedom  with,  no  free 
"  exercise  of  personal  rights  guaranteed  to  the  individual,  and  with 
"their  constant  violation  by  the  conimunity;  while,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  it  is  possible,  where  there  is  no  proper  self  government  or 
"  share  in  public  power,  for  the  individual  right  to  be  defined  nicely 
"  and  protected  faithfully."  Woolsey — "  Political  Science  "  Vol.  I, 
p.  33. 
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regards  his  kind  as  too  stupid  to  be  dangerous ;  a  fact  which  can 
be  disputed,  for  cunning  is  found  in  all  ranks  of  humanity,  and 
it  is  cunning  not  brains  that  are  dangerous.  However,  he 
replaces  money  by  labour  units,  -i-  There  seems  some  confusion  of 
ideas  here  for  money  to-day  has  no  value  except  as  a  labour 
unit.  And  it  does  not  appear  clearly  how,  except  by  force,  its 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  the  thrifty  is  to  be  prevented  in 
the  socialist  State,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  as  all  the  checks 
of  our  present  system  are  removed  and  the  man  who  by  its  use 
could  capture  part  of  the  political  power  could  capture  just  so 
much  of  the  State.  Socialism  recognizes  this  danger  inevitable 
to  its  scheme  and  hence  its  steady  march  to  absolute  communism. 
The  ideal  to-day  is  equality  in  fact  as  well  as  theor)^  in  consumption 
as  well  as  in  production.  Brains  are  to  be  suppressed,  and  this 
is  to  be  effected  by  an  army  discipline  which  hopes  in  a  way  not 
defined  but  well  understood  to  enforce  their  use  to  the  community. 
Brains  at  the  head  would  quickly  lead  to  the  old  system  under 
infinitely  worse  conditions.  Brawn  therefore  is  to  lead  the 
procession.     What  are  its  qualifications  for  such  leadership? 

The  great  difficulty  to-day  at  the  basis  of  the  question  of 
the  well-being  of  the  lower  classes  is  to  teach  them  self-restraint. 
Man  is  very  close  to  the  animal  at  root,  and  he  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  as  he  is  an  animal  with  developed  brain  power.  His 
nervous  system  is  not  entirely  adapted  to  his  later  environment. 
As  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  pleasure  is  the  normal  healthy  aim 
of  animal  life,  and  implies  the  very  term — moderation.  But  in 
a  false  environment  Nature's  balance  is  overthrown,  and  pleasure 
on  the  contrary  is  carried  into  excess  and  becomes  positively 
injurious  to  the  species.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the  world  whom 
it  beliooves  to  restrain  his  sexual  passions  it  is  the  mau  who  is 
uncertain  of  the  means  of  support  for  his  offspring.  It  is 
fashionable  now  to  call  such  self-restraint — race  suicide ;  but  it 
is  strictly  logical.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  exercise  of  the 
contrary  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  the  old  savage  worship  of 
the  goddegs  of  Fertility.  A  class  in  society  sets  a  standard,  and 
for  the  individual  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  within  that 
standard  he  must  exercise  restraint  in  numerous  directions.  To 
the  labouring  class,  however,  the  question  is  one  of  living.  It  is 
a  strictly  logical  fact  that  we  owe  much  to  our  parents.  As  they 
have  practised  thrift  so  we  profit  by  it,  and  every  man  who 
possesses  a  higher  standard  is  indebted  to  their  self-denial  and 
inherits  the  duty  to  practice  the  same.  The  man  who  is  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  has  no  idea  of  this.  He  is  very  animal 
and  he  is  troubled  with  his  sexual  passions.  And  he  gratifies 
them  with  small  idea  of  the  propagation  of  the  species.  This 
talk  of  the  question  of  race  suicide  is  a  positive  wrong,  especially 
in  reference  to  a  class  which  need  restraint  in  that  direction,  not 
encouiagement.  Society  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  bill 
for  a  hian's  lust,  or  find  places  for  its  results.  The  man  who 
brings  offrfpring  into  the  world  without  any  means  to  support 
them  is  strictly  responsible  to  them  for  an  almost  criminal  folly. 
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And  it  is  oftea' to  crjnie  that  sueh  "  ovepprodijction "  in  the 
lower  class  lends-  But  of  course  any  preaching  of  restraint  in 
this  direction  is  cruel.  This  is  "  the  poor  man's  pleasure,"  and 
society  must  pay  for  it;  and  in  these  days  of  standing  armiesj 
when  food  for  powder  may  he  nee4?d  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  food  for  niacbinery, is  needed  in  *^o  immediate  present,  the 
Gpvernment  encourages  the  idea  of  society  as  a  rabhi,t  hutch. 
To  Nappleon  also  tlve  best  woman  was  the  one  who  had  the  most 
sons. 

The  same  can  he;  aaid  of  "  the  poor  m^n's  beer."  It  make? 
little  difference  if  the  man  with  thousands  a  year  reels  out  druu^ 
every  night  fi-om  his  club.  It  makes  a  great  difference  if  the 
m^in  with  a  bare  living  reels  out  drunk  every  night  f^■on^  the 
saiopn-  Theformer  oases  are  very  uncommon.  Drinking  to  excess 
^nd  thousands  a  year  to  a  man  in  active  business  ^re  becoming 
contradictory  terms.  The  club  drunkard  is  on  the  exact  pl^ne  (^ 
some  old  Japanese  sa^i  toper,  who  turns  over  his  property  to  his 
successor  burdened  with  his  annuity,  goes  into  retirement  (inkyo), 
and  proceeds  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  days  iu  as  complete  and 
comfortable  a  conditian  of  intoxication  (''  civilation  "  the  late 
Doctor  Maginn  called  it  in  distinction  from  grosser  effects)  as  the 
jinr\uity  allow?.  In  some  countries — France  for  instance — if 
^neh  a  useless  individual  threatens  to  impair  the  means  of 
support  of  his  family  and  to  make  himself  and  them  a  charge  on 
the  public,  the  Government  steps  in  and  places  him  in  charge  of 
a,  trustee.  As  to  the  labourer  he  is  placing  his  offspring  diTectly 
as  a  charge  on  the  community,  to  whom  it  is  certainly  no  object 
to  diminish  any  of  the  pains  and  penalities  of  his  extravagance 
in  this  direction.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  sjns  of  the  fivth^rs  are 
visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Society's  interest  in  these  children  is  limited  to  seeing  that  the 
sins  are  not  visited  on  it,  and  just  so  far  is  it  interested  iu  raising 
them  from  their  fatal  environment  and  heredity.  It  may  seem 
unjust  that  this  should  be  s(?,..  l)ut  it  is  the  action  of  a  natural 
law.  It  is  equally  unjust  to  inipose  on  the  thrifty  in  society  the 
.njigdeeds'  of  its  spendthrifts  in  sexyal  or  sensual  pleajsures. 
However  the  cry  is  jigainst  preaching  restrjiint  in  women  or 
whiskey,  espepi^lly,  against  tampering  with  "the  poor  msvn'p 
"  club."  It  is  unfortunate  thfit;  these  pleasures  cannot  be  morp 
econoniically  obtained,  PerJi^ps  the  practice  of  the  Eamschatk?. 
natives  find  the  growth  <pf  the  arntfnitff,  muscaria*  might  meet 
this  demand  for  pleasyire.  And  the  keynote  of  this  Jack  of  thrift 
so  terribly  evident  iu  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  sq  clpsejy 
apprp:simatiug  thsw  to  other  mammals  without  any  of  the 
instinet  of  some  of , these  svnimals  as  tq  their  food  supply,  except 
as  they-,  can  strip  it  by  sympathy  or  by  force  from  the  morp 
■far-sighted,  is  lack  of  self-restraint  and  thrift,  encouraged  »n4 
pampered  by  those  who  should  be  prenching  its  restraint.     An^ 

*  An  intoxicant  and  highly  poisonous  agaric  with  a  peculiar 
effect  on  tfae  urine.  Cf.  A.  Winter  Blyth — "  Poisons-Effect  and 
iPete^tipn  "  p.  39<S. 
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It  caiinot  be  too  much  emphasized'  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
rarely  think.  They  move  in  well-worn  ruts.  In  their  fortunes 
knd  their  pleasures  they  display  this  utter  thoughtlessness.  An 
unexpected  fortune  falls  to  one  of  this  thriftless  class  accustomed 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  newspapers  are  full  of  the 
grand  piano  purchased,  the  presents  to  neighbours — and  the 
■quick  return  again  tb  the  dependent  position.  The  holiday 
tripper  from  our  large  towns  is  a  terror  to  every  lover  of  a  bit 
of  natural  scenery.  He  flocks  to  it  without  one  thought  of  its 
'sesthetic  value.  He  spends  his  time  and  money  on  merry-go- 
rounds,  "shoot  the  chutes,"  dancing,  and  other  Very  personal 
■pastimes;  Going  and  coming  he  may  cast  a  casual  glance  at 
the  beautiful  or  imposing  scene  around  him,  but  it  is  neither  his 
object  or  his  interest.  To  him  a  good  time  means  the  satisfaction 
of  his  animal  appetite;  plenty  of  beer,  sandwiches,  and  human 
society  of  his  class.  He  leaves  his  trail  and  tastes  behind  in  the 
tehape  of  a  clutter  of  rejected  bottles,  half  knawed  remnants  and 
their  wrappings  in  last  week's  newspaper.  Harmless  reminders 
in  themselves  except  in  so  far  as  they  recall  the  hindeous  night- 
mare that  has  taken  itself  back  to  town,  to  re-appear  again  in  a 
"week.  And  so  with  his  "lodge"  and  its  regulia/  and  medicine 
man  formulae  and  high  sounding  titles.  It  is  only  recently  that 
columns  of  the  valuable  space  of  great  city  newspapers  were 
given  up  to  grave  discussion  of  the  childish  difference  between 
two  " lodges"  of  one  of  these  harmless  aggregaitious ;  the  great 
question  being  one  of  precedence  in  the  parade  of  the  brother- 
liood,  claimed  by  one  contestant  because  it  had  a  gaudy  uniform 
and  (more  sensibly)  by  the  other  contestant  as  having  a  large 
contributing  membership. 


§  11. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  thrift  something  is  to 
be  said  as  to  the  Law  of  Mialthus.  If  Mr.  George  had  made 
this  law  the  basis  of  his  attack  on  society  in  its  treatment  of  the 
land  question  his  position  would  have  been  much  more  easily 
understood.  Of  course  this  would  have  raised'  the  issue  as  to  the 
ripeness  of  experience  of  society  as  compared  to  the  ripeness  of 
experience  of  Mr,  George.  For  society  distinctly  holds  its 
position  in  the  face  of  Malthus'  law.  Instead,  however,  he  laid 
=the  basis  of  his  work  in  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  law  itself,  and 
founded  the  validity  of  his  own  conclusions  on  making  man  an 
fexception  to  a  palpable  law  of  Nature  in  the  whole  of  the 
remaiiiirig  organic  world.  In  the  examples  selected  a  happy 
choice  certainly  was  not  made.  'J'o  bnse  evidence  ou  lack  of 
fecundity  in  the  British  peerage  calls  for  some  agreement  on  the 
subject,  and  this  there  is  not.  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill,  in  his  controversy 
witifi  Mr.  Carey,  directly  refers  to  the  British  peerage  as  an 
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example  of  fecundity.  The  confusion  here  lies  between  associat- 
iilg  fecundity  and  the  British  law  of  primogeniture  in  the  male 
line  as,  to  succession;  the  two,  primogeniture  and  male  succession, 
disguising  any  relation  between  fecundity  and  the  holder  of  the 
title.  A  man  might  have  sixteen  daughters,  but  unless  he  had 
one  son  the  succession  to  the  title  would  go  to  another  branch  of 
th^  family  or  would  expire.  As  to  property  governed  by 
succ^sion,  in  its  final  issue  it  can  be  said  that  Great  Britain 
profits  as  little  by  its  law.  of  escheat  as  any  other,  country,  and 
profits  as  little  from  the,  peerage  as  a  source  of  such  revenue  as 
from  any  other  class  in  the  kingdom;  perhaps  less  so,  there 
being,  a  greater  object  in  tracing  out  the  heir.* 

The  instance  of  any  given  Smith  and  his  wife  is  almost 
equally  unfortunate.  This  is.  based  simply  on  the  usual 
geometrical  progiression  applied  to ,  issue  from  a  single  pair,  if 
there:  were  no  reasons  to  prevent  increase  in  such  progression. 
Arithmetically  it  is  correct — provided  the  four  grand-children 
all  agree,,  to,  have  no  more  than  four  children  in  the  fourth 
generation.  This  can  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  France.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  death  rate ;  and  bjrth  rate  do  not  coincide,  the 
latter  being  in  excess.  The  further  consideration  involves  his 
argument  concerning  the  descendants  of  Confucius  so  we  can 
stop  for  a  moment  on  thi3;point.  Anywhere  else  than  in  China 
it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  if  eleven  thousand  male  descendants 
of  any  man  who  lived  twenty  six  hundred '  years  ago  could  be 
traceid,  and  China  is  to  be  congratulated  qn  the  obstinacy  with 
which  any  such  record  has  been  maintained.  The  apocryphal 
nature  of  the  whole  story  arouses  scepticism  in  the  minds  of 
those ,  not  so  trusting  in  the  infallibility  of  eastern  methods  of 
recording  historic  events — especially  on  the  side  of  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  record  doubtless  was  about  as  fair  as  that  of  the 
number  of  Moslems  entitled  to  wear  the  green  turban  as  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Prophet,  an  example  much  nearer  home  in 
time  and  space  and  historical  legibility.  The  East  has  no 
hesitation  in  manufacturing  a  genealogy  if  custom  or  prejudice 
requires  it.  It  is  not  ethically  an  offence  against  truth — for  the 
^thioal  element  is  the  important  element,  and  the  preseirvation 
of  custom  by  a  little  invention  is  not  even  a  pious  fraud.  We 
do  not  have  to  believe  that  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  never 
extinguished  during  the  many  centuries  of  Eomain  life.  And  the 
accident  of  such  extinction  was  provided  fox  by  a  legal  fiction. 
How  many  times  a  lazy  or  sleepy  nun  did.  have  to  start  it  up 
again  would  never  be  known,  and  would  never  figure  except  on 
some  occasion  of  great  publicity  as  to  the  unfortunate  occurrence. 

China  has  passed  through  so  many  convulsions  of  Nature 
and  man  that  it  can  be  reasonably  believed  that  the  eleven 
thousand  descendants  of  the  Sage  are  in  many  cases  a  legal 

*  Mental  development  has  been  more  justly  charged  as  a  cause 
of  sterility.  Although  Mr.  Bagehot  cites  the  English  Judiciary  to 
the  contrary — "  Economic  Studies  "  Prelim,  of  Polit.  Eoon.  p.  119, 
Ditto  as  to  the  peerage  p.  132.    Silver  Lib.  ed. 
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fiction,  especially  knowing  what  we  do  as  to  the  practice  of  adoption 
in  the  East.  Wars,  pestilence,  and  famine,  do  keep  the  death  rate 
in  some  reasonable  ratio  to  the  birth  rate.  So  far  we  can  follow  Mr. 
George  and  grant  that  the  geometrical  progression  does  not  take 
place,  without  trying  to  trace  a  particular  Smith  or  Confucius 
through  its  generations.  But  the  limit  of  the  ratio  is  the  Laiv  of 
Malthus,  applicable  to  man  as  well  as  animals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
man  has  the  whole  globe  to  draw  on — if  he  will.  But  he  will  not. 
A  Man's  opportunity  is  limited  to  thecommunity  in  which  he  lives, 
and  unless  he  is  removed,  willingly  or  by  force,  his  condition  there 
is  very  exactly  measured  by  the  natural  capacity  of  the  sbil  to  feed 
him,  this  latter  being  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return.  It 
is  true  that  China,  and  India,  and  Japan,  could  support  a  greater 
population  than  they  do  in  some  places.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
many  parts  of  China  and  Japan  cultivation  is  so  carefully  and 
skillfully  Carried  out  that  it  carries  the  absolute  limit  of 
population  that  it  could  sustain  under  any  circumstances.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  other  lands  in  Japan  which  by 
improvement  could  enable  a  considerable  extension  of  the  limit 
of  population,  and  it  is  equally  to  be  admitted  that  the  population 
would  at  once  extend  to  that  limit.  These  lands  cannot  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  however,  without  a  considerabfe 
expenditure.  They  are  at  the  start  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  return.  It  is ■  not  that  they  are  the  poorest  lands 
fixing  the  value  of  other  land.  Their  value  is  at  present  a  minus 
value.  They  are  worth  less  than  nothing,  'although  the  limit  of 
cultivation  in  other  land  is  almost  reached.  However,  it  is 
cheaper  as  yet  to  turn  energy  and  emigration  in  6ther  directions 
than  draining  salt  naarshes  or  making  sand  bear  vegetation. 

Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  saith  the  Georgite.  He 
has  two  arms  and  it  is  as  a  producer  that  he  lives  by  suj>plying 
the  desires  of  other  men.  There  will  be  a  much  mder  limit  to 
man's  energies  when  the  millenium  comes,  but  meanwhile  in 
these  present  days  of  limited  spheres  and  hostile  tariffs  it  is 
better  to  remember  that  the  field  for  energy  is  limited,  that 
man  does  live  by  bread  alone,  aad  that  the  bread  market  and  its 
capacities  are  well  within  mortal  ken.  Then,  like  Captain 
Cuttle,  make  a  note  of  it.  The  Chinaman  is  supposed  to  be  sb 
handicapped  as  a  producer  that  he  is  rediuced  to  '•  rats,  catsi  and 
puppy  dogs."  As  to  rats  perhaps  the  Chinaman  would  plead 
the  necessity  that  at  times  amounts  to  a  state  of  siege.  As  to 
puppies  he  would  enter  an  erhphatic  dissent ;  for  the  rice  and 
milk  fed  and  fattened  puppy  is  a  luxury  in  China,  and  perhaps 
would  even  appeal  to  the  palate  of  the  Georgeite — if  taken 
unawares.  Indeed  could  this  latter  say  positively  that  he  has 
Bever  eaten  cat  instead  of  hare,*  or  horse  and  even  dog 
instead  of  beef  as  filet  or  hash  or  sausage.  If  all  the  parkland 
of  Great  Britain  were  to-morrow  turned  under  the  plow  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  affect  the  market  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

*  Or  instead  of  mutton  pies  according  to  Mr.  Weller's  amiable, 
informant. 
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Great  Britain  has  distinctly  out-grown  its  food  supply.  Tliis  is 
so  notable  that  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose  maintains  an 
enormous  navy,  and  her  neighbours — except  the  United  States 
man,  who  finds  his  best  customer  in  Britain  and  has  no  axe  to 
grind  politically — anticipate  gleefully  the  day  when  they  will  be 
able  to  squeeze  and  mulct  and  fine  this  industrious  population 
by  the  scattering  of  that  powerful  fleet  and  bringing  fifty  millions 
of  people  to  their  knees  by  the  simple  process  of  starvation.  A 
vis  viva  bluntly  and  inelegantly  described  by  a  great  statesman 
as  making  the  other  fellow  "  cough  up."  It  may  be  said  that 
this  would  be  the  method  of  the  highwayman.  So  it  would  ;  but 
it  is  the  method  of  war,  and  a  direct  recognition  of  the  Law  of 
Malthus  as  an  existing  fact  In  reasoning  from  premises  based 
on  a  inductive  science  there  is  always  danger  of  a  logical  fallacy 
— an  ignoroiiio  eleneJd.  It  cannot  be  assumed  as  Mr.  George  did 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  bears  that  there  is  no  limit  to  man, 
and  that  man's  possibilities  extend  with  his  necessities; f  that 
because  savage  man  was  limited  to  the  bear  condition  and  found 
his  way  out  of  it  into  the  civilized  state  that  the  limit  was  not 
merely  extended  but  was  entirely  removed.  "  Matter  is  eternal 
and  forces  must  forever  continue  to  act."  But  forces  do  not 
continue  to  act  in  every  direction.  The  irreversible  reaction  is 
such  a  common-place  experience  to  modern  chemistry  that  this 
limitation  of  forces — in  the  sense  of  transmutation — is  well 
understood  by  chemists  even  if  it  was  not  appreciated  by  Mr. 
George.  To  make  the  chemical  beefsteak  we  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  constituent  elements.  In  fact  in 
"eternal  matter"  and  "ever  acting  force"  we  are  given  rhetoric 
not  fact ;  and  it  would  not  create  one  ounce  of  beefsteak  if  a 
hostile  fleet  was  ranging  at  will  the  shores  of  Britain.* 

t  Professor  Nitti  in  his  own  attack  on  Marlthus,  refers  to  this 
optimistic  stand  taken  by  Mr.  George  and  others.' 

*  The  question  is  one  dealing  with  the  facts  of  a  Science  and 
hence  a  subject  of  inductive  examination.  The  field  of  these  facts, 
comes  under  the  canons  of  induction.  Undistributed  middle  of  the, 
formal  logic  would  only  apply  to  the  form.  '^  As  to  the  fActs  both 
biology  and  the  political  economy  of  practical  life  accept  the  theory 
of  Malthus  and  act  upon  it.  Its  denial  is  a  matter  of  assertion  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  never  been  brought  to  the  actual  test — for 
the  obvious  reasons,  as  Malthus  claimed,  that  tendencies  are  constantly 
at  work  to -prevent  its  action,  which  tendencies  can  he  said  to 
be  automatic,  advancing  and  retiring  with  pressure.  Unpleasant 
tendencies  it  must  be  admitted.  As  to  the  limited  sustenance  of 
bears  and  the  unlimited  sustenance  of  men ;  a  man  can  make  tables 
but  he  can  only  turn  these  tables  into  a  certain  number  of  [turnips, 
and  all  the  table-turning  in  the  world  will  not  enable  him  to  get 
beyond  a  given  number -of'  turnips.  Man's  sustenance  is  limited  by 
the  turnips  not  by  the  tables.  The  actual  form  given  the  reasdnixig 
seems  to  be-^men's  powers  are  without  limit ;  food  is  due  to  men's: 
powers ;  therefore  food  is  without  limit.  The  acceptance  of  the  major 
premise  should  be  determined  by  fact  and  not  by  sentiment.  Are- 
men's  powers  without  limit?  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term 
"distribution"  does  not  find  as  complete  •application  to  fact  as  to' 
logical  formulae. 
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The  fact  then  that  in  the  fifty  square  miles  comprising  the 
metropolis  of  London  there  ;is  going  on  theproduction  and  support 
of  five  millions  of  people  means  nothing,  for  they  are  drawing  on 
the  world  for  that  support  and  not  on  the  corn  fields  of  England; 
and  the  reason  they  can  draw  on  the  world  is  the  physical  force 
that  keeps  the  roads  open  to  their  supplies.  It  is  true  that  the 
city  of  London  was  destroyed  by  fire  and,  successfully  rebuilt. 
This  has  little  to  do  with,  the  Law  of  Malthus  it  might  be  added; 
as  also  it  is  true  that  if  there  had  been  nt>  capital  to  support 
these  people  until :  they  rebuilt  their  industries  many  of  them 
would  have  perished.  This  can  dispose  of  the  example  of  New 
Zealand.  If  the  population  of  Great  Britain  were  summarily 
transferred  to  that  very  , pleasant  if  distant  island — and  were 
allowed,  to  land,  which  they  would  not  be  under. existing  New 
Zealand  legislation — they  would  either  have  to  live  on  what  the 
New  Zealander  .advanced:  to  them  for  their  support,  or  they 
would  have  to  perish.,:  The  history  of  the  world  has  unfortunately 
illustrated  the  fact  that  every  movement  of  this  character  is 
necessarily  a  war  of  invasion,  the  existing  population  although 
having  no  set  theory  of  ratio  between  subsistence  and  population 
instinctively  recognize  the  existence  of  a  stern  law  governing  it. 
On  a  minor  scale,  Tvhere  people  have  been  cast  away  on  an 
island,  or  lost  in  the  desert  of  ice  or  sand  with  no  means  of 
support  other  than  their  own  good  right  arms,  they  have  either 
perished  miserably  or  nobly,  or  they  have  turned  those  arms 
against  one  another  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  song — "  for 
I  am  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midshipmite,  and  the  crew  of  the 
Nancy's  gig."        ,  • 

Mr.  George's  question  of  progress  and  poverty  was  entirely 
beside  the  Law  of  JVTalthus.  Over-population  and  poverty  in 
certain  grades  are  a  prime  cause.  Such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Doctor  Hadley  tells  us  that  "  while  it  is  true  that  poverty  exists 
"  in  the  midst  of  wealth  it  is  not  true  that  it  increases,  as  so  many 
"people  are  led  to  suppose.  Judged  by  the  best  criteria  which 
"  we  can  a,pply,  poverty  as  a  whole  is  diminishing  rather  than 
"increasing;"  and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  rise  in  our 
general  standard  of  living,  and  that  the  cause  is  due  to  the 
greater  surplus,  in  its  turn  due  to  greater  family  responsibility.' 
Pauper  children  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  thrift.  It 
may  not  be  wise  to  carry  restraint  to  the  extent  that  is  done  in 
France,  but  at  all  events  "tlie  evils  of  thinking  too  much,  and 
"  trusting  Providence  too  little,  seem  small  in  comparison  with 
"  those^which  arise  from  trusting  Providence  for  every  thing  and 
"  not  thinking  at  all."  Socialists  do  not  meet  this  question. 
They  ignore  it  or  run  away  from  it,  and  the  only  point  they  do 
emphasize  is  the  sin  of  restraint.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
argument  is  the  biological  one  of  functional  adaption.  Now  this 
is  to  transfer  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  a  highly  ethical  and  very 
trifling  ininority  to  the  sensual  ideas  of  the  great  majority.  We 
are  told  that  man  would  rise  to  this  level.  And  the  first  step 
taken  is  to  relieve  man  of  the  gi-eatest  incentive  to  it— responsi-' 
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bility !  In  plain-terms  what  is  tlis  step  taken  by  peoples  faced 
by  tbis  question  ?  Have  they  put  a  limit  on  their  sexual 
appetite?  This  is  a  very  serious  question,  for  man  in  some  way 
has  freed  himself  from  the  natural  restraint  imposed  on  other 
animals,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  a  season  of  rut.*  The 
answer  is  plain  and  concise,  and  is  given  by  experience.  Such 
peoples  have  adopted  the  practices  of  abortion,  infanticide 
(especially  of  females),  of  questiohable  practices  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  hideous  passions,  not  of  a 
refined  but  of  a  baser  civilization  seeking  by  disgraceful  and 
unnatural  means  to  avoid  a  deadly  law.  Very  shocking 
undoubtedly,  but  these  are  the  facts,  and  the  first  process  of  the 
socialist  State  is  to  level  down  the  community  into  the  ranges 
where  passion,  still  has  control,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  any 
immediate  raising  of  the  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  human  civilized 
society  to  the  level  of  sexual  abstinence  preached  by  the  societies 
of  the  day  for  ethical  culture  is  a  recognized  absurdity.  The 
animal  man  to-day,  with  every  inducement  to  the.  contrary, 
refuses  to  limit  his  indulgence ;  and  to  his  numbers  are  to  be 
added  the  vast  number  who  are  only  kept  in  restraint  by  the 
fear  of  consequences  to  themselves  as  the  parents  of  children. f 

Two  eletaents  of  modern  society  stand  in  direct  ratio  to  each 
Other.  Machinery  and  progress.  The  former  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  individualism  and  except  iu  very  simple  form  was  almost 
unknown  previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  Socialism  finds 
much  to  sympathize  with  in  the  times  prfeceding  the  Revolution, 
and  naturally  this  would  be  so.  Essentially  the  State  up'  to  that 
time  was  socialistic.  It  makes  little  diflerence  that  there  was 
inequality  of  classes  and  distribution  under  the  old  State.  Its 
theory  was  the  absolutism  of  the  State  over  the  individual,  and 
such  absolutism  seems  necessarily  to  give  rise  to  inequality. 
Socialism  as  an  absolutism,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  warrants 
the  statement  that  it  would  tend  in  the  same  direction  and  end  in 
the  same  slough.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  it  .to  show  the 
Contrary,  albeit  there  is  not  a  single  such  example  in  its  favour. 
The  development  of  machinery  was  practically  impossible  under 
the  old  socialistic  State.  Its  struggle  also  waste  maintain  the 
status  quo.  The  Emperor  Augustus  would  have  smashed  a  laboui: 
saving  machine  as  disturbing  the  balance  of  his  economic  system. 
The  Emperor  Charlemagne  would  have  done  the  same,  with  the 
additional  motive  that  the  devil  had  certainly  had  a  hand  in  the 
invention.  The  Prussian  Government  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  held  up  on  economicgrounds  a  labour  saving  invention. 
As  recently  as  1905  (in  Japan)  a  mob  has  smashed  machinery 
because  it  disturbed  wie  existing  method  of  local  transportation 

,  *  Clothing,  improved  food  supply-j  and  artificial  heat  plainly 
influpnoe  but  |  ate  not  entirely  satisfactory  explanations  of  this 
exemption. 

■f^Mill  (Polit,  Ecoh.  Bk.  11,  Chaps.  6-8)  gives  details  as  to  the 
"magic  of  property"  in  inducing  restraint.  Ditto  as  to  effect  of  legal 
restrictions  on  marriage  of.  Bk  II,  Chap.  II,  §  4,  5. 
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If  the  Government  was  directly  under  control  of  the  unintelligent 
classes  it  is  safe  to  sa.y  there  would  be  no  smashing  of  machines 
iiiid  as  little  introduction  of  novelty — unless  of  course  that 
novelty  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  small  class  affected,  and  this 
■would  introduce  the  very  inequality  it  was  sought  to  avoid,  for 
where  every  one  was  working  on  equal  time  wages  and  for  equal 
■times  (unless  excused  for  cause)  either  less  time  or  more  pay 
would  have  to  be  granted  or  the  surplus  produced  confiscated  by 
a  society  whose  ideal  must  be  equal  consumption  as  well  as 
production.  This  ■vyould  be  getting  something  for  nothing. 
There  would  be  no  object  to  any  man  to  pay  anything  but 
mechanical  attention  to  his  task.  His  labour  ■would  not  be 
lightened  an  hour  by  any  thought  of  his  on  the  subject.  Society 
TV-ould  depend  for  progress  on  public  benefactors,  of  which  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  there  have  been  such  and  most  of  these 
have  had  a  deep  personal  interest  in  their  benefactions  which 
have  brought  tliem  substantial  rewards  as  well  as  fame.  Proudhon 
Jias  admirably  summarized  the  attitude  of  the  mob  to  brain 
power.  In  his  scheme  society  was  to  supply  the  scientist  with 
his  apparatus  and  the  poet  with  his  writing  materials  and  books. 
What  more  could  either  demand?  Fuither  exertion,  beyond 
:bread  and  butter,  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
Certainly  no  hard  hearted  socialist  cleric  would  be  allowed  to 
tell  the  poetaster  tliat  "  beer  and  the  girls "  were  not  for  him 
unless  he  turned  poet ;  and  if  he  could  get  "  beer  and  the  girls  " 
.without. turning  poet  why  should  he  do  more  than  his  allotinenti 
and  if  "  beer  and  the  girls  "  for  society  in  general  depended  on 
his  own  exertions  he  would  stand  aghast  at  the  enormous  dilution 
of  his  efibrts  and  the  realization  of  the  unlikelihood  of  effecting 
any  change  in  level  in  the  mass  and  without  which  change  he 
himself  could  gain  nothing.  How  long  could  such  kitchen-garden 
■vegetation  stand  agiiinst  a  more  vigorous  animal  growth"  elsewhere? 
There  is  little  use  in  apotheosizing  the  actioi>  of  the  mass. 
Individually  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  intelligence  and  of 
good  in  men ;  progress  together  with  kindness  and  mutua,!  aid, 
liut.in  the  terrible. potentiality  of  the  mob  all  this  is  lost  under  the 
influence  of  "suggestion.";  Man  is  no  longer  himself  £is  s3on  aa 
he  sinks  his  individualism  to  become  part  of  this  abstraction. 
The  whole  value  of  a  mau  is  in  what  he  thinks  apart  from  the 
mass  of  men.  xlnd  he  must  separate  himself  to  think.  Every 
•great  strike^  every  great  disaster  shows  the  necessity  of  the 
strong  arm  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  murder,  riot,  and  pillage 
.by:  men  who  would  never  dream  of  it — except  as  mob.  Audit 
is  the  strong  arm  of  authority  not  of  themselves  that  they 
reapeetj  as  is  shown  in  the  distinction  made  between  the  use  of 
"regular  soldiery  as  contrasted  with  the  police  or  the  militia. 
For  their  own  self-control  they  could  not  show  greater  contempt, 
Aiid  in  their  control  they  have  shown  their  absolute  unreason, 
as  a, long  list. from  Sucrates  to  Van pAitevelde  teaches  the  world. 
From  tlie  greatest  of  their  victims  and  the  truest  of  their  friends 
we  name  our  era,     There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this.    The 
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purest  of  men,  in  the  past  and  to-day,  have  interested  themselves  in 
their  -welfare  but  they  have  rarely  been  the  chosen  leaders.  When 
such  a  man  does  succeed  in  holding,  influence  over  them  for  any 
length  of  time  the  world  stops  in  wonder  to  look  at  him.  And 
the  world  does  not  stop  and  wdnder  for  nothing.  The  man  truly 
qualified  to  lead  them  cannot  be :  of  their  class.  If  sincere  they 
inust  hear  from  him  of  their  defects.  They  turn  therefore  to  the 
demagogue,  the  man  who  tells  them-  what  they  want  to  hear  and 
that  tickles  their  ears.  TheVtruth  and  the  unpalatable  as  tn 
their  defects — idleness  and  unthrift,  drunkehness  and  lewdness — > 
has  often  marked  out  their  victinis.  But  they  are  an  easily  led 
aninial.  All  their  history  has  not  been  that  of  a  directing 
brawn.  This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  muscles  cannot 
rule  the  brain.  But  brains  through  them  have :  ruled  and' 
exploited  the  balance  of -brains.  It  is  a  terrible  discouragemeiit 
to  every  man  to  feel  his  unreason  as  a  unit  of  the  mass,  to  know 
that  no  matter  how  far  he  may  have  emphasized  his  control  over: 
himself  through'  his  individuality  that  as  soon  as  he  abdicates 
this  self'identity  he  becomes  unreasoning,  either  to  run  riot  or  toi 
be;  directed  without  will  and  without  other  restraint  than  any; 
Ordinary  hypnotic.  And  with  little  more  moral  responsibility,; 
AH  our  real  thinking  ought  to'  be  done  in  our  own  exclusive 
companionship.  And  few  men  do  this  under  any  other  conditions. 
Not  to  be  carried  off  our  feet  by  environment  is  a  rare  trait.: 
It  is  a  sad  feature  and  a  strong  proof  of  the  unscrupulousness  of 
the  few  and  the  mere  veneer  of  ■manhood  in  the  many  that'  men 
in  mass  are  always  available  in  the  field  of  controversy ;  or 
prejudice,  whether  ecclesiastical  •  in  the  past  or.  socialistic  in  the-, 
present;  We  are  remanded  of  some  rough  -words  of  good  old 
George  Borrow;  equally  applicable  to  all  f6rms  of  popular' 
intolerance  whether  in  burning  a  "  nigger  "  or  breaking  the  face 
or  neckof  a  "scalb."  .They  run ,  as  follows: — "Said  the -man  in' 
f'Wack,  cooly  sipping,"  we  have  '"  always  armed  the  brute.popula-? 
"  <&n  ' Against  the  genius  and  ihtellect  of  a  country,  provided 
;"that  same  intellect  and  genius  were  not  willing  to  become  its 
."' instruments  "and  eulogists,  and  provided  we  once  obtain  a  firm 
.'•'hold  I  here  1  again,  we,  would  not  fail  to  do  so.  We  should 
'"occasionally  stuffi/theibeastlyirabble  with  h£)rse:5esh  and  bitter 
"'ale,  and  I -then  halloa  them  on  against  all  those  who  wer« 
"  'bbitoxioiis  to  us.'"'  Ecclesiastical  preaching;  of  .'this  character 
is  dwindling- into  insignificance,  but  it  sounds  very  much  like  the 
preaching  and  practice  of  certain  latter-day  socialism.  "  = 

t  '  One  striking  feature  in  modern  socialism  is  its  relations  to 
the  family.  •  The  attitude  of  the  plebs  to  'children  is  a  peculiair 
oiie.  All  the  tender  'affection  of  the  animal  for  its  youug  is. 
found  among  them.  1  And  yet  they  are  strangely  callous  as  to 
their  future  welfare.  The  strongest  opposition  to  child  labour 
legislation  comes  from  the  class  most  interested  in  the  suppression 
of  sueh  labour.  As  the  father  did,  so  he  expects  his  son  to  do, 
tod, the  cases  ai-e,not  numerous  where  he  sacrifices  his  own 
gratification  to  the  sou's  future.    The  cases  where  parents  pinch' 
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and  starve  to  give  children  a  better  chance  are  rare  among  the 
lowest  class.  They  are  to  be  found  higher  up  among  the  small 
farming  and  shop-keeping  class.  ]n  fact  the  idea  is  not  to 
throw  the  young  out  of  the  nest  as  soon  as  possible  but  to  make 
use  of  them.  A  short  sighted  idea  for  the  young  man  makes  a 
nest  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  worth  anything.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  he  does  not  do  so  there  is  a  sensible  relaxation  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  older  man  and  a  corresponding  greater 
strain  on  the  younger.  There  is  a  tenacious  clinging,  a  pride  of 
caste,  in  manual  labour.  How  often  are  well  meant  efforts  to 
advance  some  bright  boy  balked  by  the  parents  who  take  him 
away  from  school  and  put  him  to  work,  so  that  he  may  be  of 
assistance  to  them  and  not  grow  up  out  of  his  class  "  and  despising 
"  of  his  own  parents."  But  more  interesting  still  is  the  position 
of  socialism  to  women  in  the  family  relation.  Whether  from  the 
successors  of  the  pure  St.  Simon  to  the  "trial  matrimony" 
advocates  of  to-day  the  freedom  of  the  sexual  relation  is  to  be 
eomplete.f  Woman  is  to  be  free  to  contract  her  alliances  and 
break  them  at  will.  Presumably  so  likewise  man.  Now  among 
a  certain  class  of  people  who  go  around  in  a  dreanl  of  esoteric 
affection  between  the  sexes  the  animal  nature  of  this  relation  and 
its  sway  over  ninety  percent  of  humanity  is  totally  and  entirely 
forgotten.  It  expects  these  higher  relations,  only  influencing  a 
small  class  of  the  community,  to  take  the  place  of  the  strict 
family  and  social  guard  kept  in  our  present  society.  But  this 
is  either  ignorance  or  blindness  to  what  is  going  on  around  them 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  in  which  laxness  in  these  relations 
among  the  lower  classes  is  a  distinct  object  of  reform  both  to 
the  statesman  and  to  religious  organizations.  This  is  a  trusting 
condition  of  mind  akin  to  that  of  the  Arunta  savages  of  Australia 
who  do  not  yet  know  that  children  are  the  result  of  copulation. 
The  relation  between  the  sexes,  however,  is  to  be  made  one  of 
convenience.  And  very  much  so  it  is  to  be  suspected,  for  the 
natural  "  law  of  antipathy  ",  which  drives  men  to  seek  the  society 
of  men  and  women  of  women  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  not  tend  to  bring  them  closer  together  in  the  socialist 
State  where  the  bond  of  the  family  is  removed  or  relaxed. 
Society  to-day,  in  the  general  sense,  is  nothing  but  a  continual 
construction  and  re-construction  of  the  family  bond ;  society's 
method  of  mating  the  young.  The  dominance  of  this  family 
motif  is  what  makes  it  decorous.  It  makes  it  decorous  even  when 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  license  is  really  ruling  some  small  section 
of  it.  A  state  of  society  where  this  bond  was  openly  renounced 
would  resemble  that  happy  state  where  every  man  kad  his  mort 
sought  refuge  under  the  hedge.  It  would,  Jiowever,  be  entirely 
consistent  in  its  association  with  communism,  that  return  to  a 
primitive  state  of  man  so  bepraised.  Descent  again  would  be 
recognized  in  the  maternal  line,  it  would  be  a  prodigious  child 

t  Cf.  Bebel's  "Woman  and  Socialism ; "  Belfort  Bax — "Marriage" 
in  "  Outlooks  from  the  New  Standpoint." 
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who  could  recognize  his  own  father,  and  it  cannot  be  dehied  that 
to  many  people  it  would  be  a  great  weight  off  their  minds.  The 
experience  of  all  time,  the  invectives  iand  the  ironies  of  the  poets 
concerning  the  known  instability  of  the  affections  and  the  love  of 
variety  in  man  and  woman,  would  hardly  be  wipecj  out  by  a  law 
of  license.  From  the  "point  of  view  of  propagation  society 
perhaps  would  take  no  harm.  And  the  State  would  be  a  just  if 
far  from  satisfactory  mother  in  this  Spartan  organizationt 
Cai'ping  critics,  however,  might  say  that  this  was  the  system  that 
made  of  man  a  beast  and  of  woman  a  prostitute,  only  it  goes 
about  it  far  more  scientifically  and  with  more  method  than  the 
old  worship  of  fertility  of  ancient  times,  or  the  cicisbeism  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Europe,  and  its  more  veiled  and  very 
limited  representative  of  to-day.  It  is  curious  how  all  these 
socialist  schemes  recognize  the  individual  as  very  bad,  and  yet 
expect  to  govern  through  what  must  be  a  collection  of  individuals 
without  reference  to  individual  qualities.f 

But  there  is  a  good  reason  why  socialism  should  take  this 
stand  to  the  oldest  and  most  ancient  institution  of  the  human 
race,  for  in  doing  so  it  is  "correcting  one  of  the  mistakes," 
eliminating  the  means,  by  which  man  broke  away  from  the 
ancient  communism.  It  is  the  family  bond,  the  family  solidarity 
of  selfishness,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  present  system,  as  it 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  other  systems,  and  this  is  absolutely 
irreconcileable  at  root  with  a  socialism  which  continues  to  deal 
with  its  psychical  units.  Now  there  is  here  a  seeming  paradox, 
because  the  family  itself  is  the  strongest  example  of  socialism 
in  human  institutions.  And  it  is  through  ignoring  the  individual 
and  recognizing  the  family  as  unit  that  the  dead  level  of  socialism 
was  maintained  through  all  the  grades  of  ancient  society.  The 
State  found  the  principle  ruling  this  family  unit  to  be  the  ideal 
one  for  its  own  purposes,  and  using  it,  and  encouraging  it,  and 
eo-operating  with  it  was  enabled  to  hold  every  individual  member 
tightly  in  his  place  or  niche.  It  was  an  abstraction  dealing 
with  an  abstraction  and  through  abstractions.  There  was  no 
tangible  man  to  take  hold  of  in  the  whole  business.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  every  Un  progressive  society  which  history  and 
tradition  connects  with  an  unbroken  paternalism  (or  maternalism) 
or  tribalism ;  in  other  words  with  all  else  but  the  Aryan  peoples. 
The  family  in  such  case  could  not  break  away  from  the  State, 
for  this  required  departure  from  custom,  and  it  was  the  family 

t  Socialist  writers  ti^at  our  "civiliz3.tion''  with  much  the  proper 
Bcom  of  the  Seienite  invaders  of  the  Earth  in  reporting  to  their 
gov?reign  "Mail  in  the  Moon."  ""We  find  these  miserable  savages 
sunk  iri  a  state  of  the  utmost  ignoraiiee  and  depravity,  every  man 
bhanielessly  living  with  his  own  wife,  and  rearing  his  own  children, 
instead  of  indulging  in  that  community  of  wives  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  nature,  as  expounded  by  the  philosophers  of  the  moon."  For  this 
reason  it  is,  perhaps,  that  they  feel  "authorized  and  commanded  to 
use  every  means  to  convert  these  infidel  savages  from  the  darkness  ot 
Christianity,  and  make  them  thorough  and  absolute  Lunatics"  (See 
Kedrioh  Knickerbocker's  "  History  of  New  York,"  Book  I,  Chap.  V). 
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itself  whicli  was  enfoMng  a  tradition  in  accordance  with  its  own 
tardinal  principle.  But  at  bottom  there  is  a  wide,  difference 
between  the  natural  bond  as  found  in  the  family,  and  th^ 
artificial  bond  as  found  in  the  State.  The  family  are  united  by 
the  blood  tie,  and  the  more  this  is  accentuated — as  among,  th? 
Aryan  peoples — rthe  more  sharply  it  marks  them  off  frorn  other 
families  and  marks,  the  artificial  tie  of  the  State.  ;  The  develop- 
aient  of  the  individual'  was  nothing  to  the  family  in  the  eastern 
communistic  State  (outside  of  the  little  official  glass),  i  He  was 
ieverything  to  the  family  in  the  western  (Aryan)^  State-  where 
icommunism  became  in  time  limited  to  the  family.  In  Greece 
and  in  Rome  the  Aiyau  man  had  broken  away  from  tribal 
communism,  which,  however,  still  exercised  its  control  over  the 
family.  =  The  individual  was  helpless  before  the -overpowering 
despotism  of  the  Greek  oligarchy  or  republican  Eome  just  as  he 
was  helpless  before  the  overpowering  despotism  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  hut  in  this  latter  his  position,  was  infinitely  worse  fqy 
the  family  had  now  disappeared  as  a  practical  factor  in  the 
State,  and  he  was  left  naked  and  defenceless  against  the  bureaucracy 
which  ruled  the  State.  But  at  this  critical  point  this  despotism 
was  broken  up  and  invaded  by  divers  races  accustomed  to  that 
wandering  life  which,  with  all  "their  communism,  still  permitted 
to  these  fresher  Aryan  peoples  a  strong  individuality  in  their 
units.  The  brokfen  state  of  European  society  from  the  fifth  to 
the "  fi'fteenth  century  settled  the  future  career  of  the  western 
world.  No  family  could  keep  on  its  feet  without  developing  to 
the  utmost  its  strongest  men  and  strongest  individuality.  And 
it  alone  could  do  so  with  safety  on  account  of  the  bloOd-tie — ^the 
natural  bond  holding  together  its  members.  The  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Natural  disposition  and 
national  rivalries  did  their  work.  The  crust  of  custom  was 
thoroughly  disintegrated  and  progress  began. 

Cases  of  purely  individual  selfishness  are  rare.  ,Here  the 
family  and  society  are  still  at  one  even  in  the  Westj  and  the 
united'frowris  of  both  keep  it  in  check.  Otherwise  the  individual 
is  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  family  and  may  ,:be  of  positive 
advantage.-  In  earlier  times — the  feudal  period — he  was  of 
very  positive  advantage.  The  intensity  of  this  natural  b&nd 
cannot  be  overrated.-  It  is  possible  to  attack  the  individual  but  it 
is'  dangerous  to  attack  the  feeling  of  kinship,  for  in  doing  sp  it 
arouses  every  man  who  has  the  same  feeling  for  kin  as  jfc  relates 
to  himself.  The  proposition  therefore  to  disintegrate  this  ancient 
unit'  and'isolate  every  man  leaving  him  to  face  alone  an  abstract 
unit— the  State — arouses  a  deep  sea,ted  innate  hostility  arid 
suspicion.  This  interest  in  the  blood-tie,  arousing  a  kindred 
feeling  in  every  man  and  putting  him  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
protect  any  assault  on  its  solidarity,  has  a  very  deep  psychological 
foundation.  It  is  found  in  man's  isolation  from  his  kind; 
the  certainty  that  comes  over  him  that  he  can  only  think  of  what 
others  may  think  of  him,  the  knowledge  that  he  is  walled  in  by 
his  own  flesh  and  can  be  certain  of  nothing,  is  driven  home  very 
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poignantly  at  times,  and  makes  him  cling  all  the  closer'to  the 
most  satisfactory  substitutes  that  he  can  find  for  himself,  and 
thus  he  clings  desperately  to  the  little  circle  of  kin  and  friends> 
and  guards  their  interests  as  his  own  and  every  other  interest 
an  attack  on  which  threatens  him  *  The  family  of  course  is  the 
Very  stroiigest  of  these  ties.  But  it  is  the  family— the  blood-tie— r- 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  dreadful  things — capital, 
interest,  thrift — so  obnoxious  to  socialism.  All  socialistic  schemes 
recognize  this  and  their  iirst  move  is  to  diminish  this  influence 
and  to  break  it  up  if  possible ;  to  substitute,  therefore,  the 
relations  found  in  the  tnilitary  State,  to  make  a  man  the  soldier, 
not  the  father.  There  can  be  no  equality  in  the  eyes  of  a  parent. 
The  only  -possibility  of  communism  is  based,  however,  on  the 
family.  The  inculcating  in  wider  fields  of  this  principle  through 
its  natural  field  of  exercise.  Historically  this  has  been  a 
disastrous  failure,  even  in  the  East  where  it  has  found  its  most 
prominent  development.  The  result  has  been  communism  within 
the  grades  and  despotism  between  them,  for  where  the  individual 
is  crushed  out  the  power  in  the  State  is  sure  to  drift  to  the 
strongest  whether  it  be  a  single  interest  or  a  group  of  interests* 
Socialism,  wisely  or  unwisely,  refuses  to  build:  on  such  a  basis 
and  instead  makes  it  an  object  of  attack.  It  seeks  to  control  its 
unitsf  therefore  under  the  military  system.  They  are  the  property 
of  the  State  to  do  with  as  it  pleases.  Proudhon  saw  this  radical 
defect  in  the  socialism  of  his  time  and  of  all  time.  He  denounced 
the  exploiting  of  the  individual  by  the  community  as  equally 
unjust  as  the  exploiting  of  the  community  by  an  individual;  but 
his  effort:  to  reconcile  the  two  forces  was  a  hopeless  one,  for  the 
method  of  reconciliation  did  not  lie  within  the  powers  of  our 
middem  free  democi'acy.  The  predatory  selfishness  of  the 
individual  is  a  matter  of  easy  control  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  any  wrongs  connected  with  the  individual 
use  of  capital;  inheritance,  etc.,  are  well  within  the  police  power 
of  the  present  State  the  duty  of  which  is  to  maintain  exact 
justice  between  man  and  man,  not  to  strip  thrift  of  its  reward  or 
to  allow  the  oppression  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  To  say  that 
the  dividing  line  where  the  individual  is  of  benefit  to  social  life 
and  is  of  danger  to  it  cannot,  be  determined  is  to  grant  little  to 
human,  intelligence  which  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
subject  since  the  daVn  of  history.  There  is  an  autdmatic  check 
on  piiosperity  as  soon  as  this  is  disregarded,  and  a  nation  of 
freeinen  can  adjust  the  balance.  And  tendency  to  pauperize  the 
community — the  •  term  works  equally  well  is:  both  senses — is 
better  detected  and  rectified  by  practice  and  not  by  theory. 
'  That  the  control' and  direction  of  the  tools  of  society  fall  to 
thrift  goes  without  saying.  They  are  the  creation  of  thrift. and 
their  continued  working  depends  on  that  thrift  which  feeds  the 
worker  until  his  product  is  marketed.      To  grant  control  and 

*  Forcibly  developed  by  the  Italian  writer  d'Aiinunzio  in  that 
somewhat  morbid  character  of  "The  Triumph  of  Death" — George 
Aurispa. 
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direction  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  direction  falls  to  the 
most  competent.  But  there  is  a  double  obligation  here.  Thrift 
itself  without  the  worker  is  limited  to  the  effort  of  one  single 
man.  To  elevate  itself  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage 
society  has  to  make  the  contract  that  the  fruit  of  man's  toil  and 
intelligence  shall  accrue  to  himself.  And  society  cannot  violate 
such  a  contract  without  suffering  for  it  any  more  than  the 
individual  can  so  act.  It  will  either  strike  at  its  own  credit  and 
good  name  or  will  cripple  its  own  efficiency;  and  probably  will 
do  both,  if  existing  instances  of  "  repudiatiou "  are  any  test. 
But  the  protection  and  concurrent  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  are  also  part  of  the  bond.  In  determining 
these  rights  and  obligations  capital — dreadful  capital — is  such 
a  neutral  element  that  it  can  almost  be  left  out  of  account.* 
The  discussion  is  over  the  direction  of  the  industrial  world 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  directing  macbinery.  There  is 
here  a  growing  recognition  that  the  subject  is  one  of  direction 
and  that  there  is  a  limitation  or  qualification  in  the  title.  The 
limitation  is  exactly  the  one  referred  to  above — that  society  is  to 
encourage  the  individual  effort  to  that  point  where  it  is  most 
efficient  without  endangering  society  itself.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
town  builder,  the  bureaucrat,  the  village  head-nmn  in  a  Russian 
mir,  and  the  socialist,  will  of  course  differ  on  that  point. 
However,  the  more  reasonable  view  is  that  in  doing  so  society 
loses  nothing  and  may  profit  greatly.  It  takes  no  risks;  and 
should  take  none,  for  disastrous  speculation  by  a  community 
causes  a  widespread  distress  that  can  happen  from  no  mere 
misfortune  of  an  individual.  Society  cannot  compel  a  man  to 
continue  his  business  at  a  loss,  but  it  can  guard  against  his 
establishment  of  a  monopoly  against  the  interests  of  the 
community.  The  centralization  of  interests  is  leading  the  State 
to  take  a  more  active  position  in  these  matters,  especially  where 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  being  curtailed  by  artificial 
restriction,  for  many  things  are  becoming  at  once  a  necessity  and 
also  a  monopoly.  ■  State  administration  has  only  been  justified 
by  necessity — as  for  example  the  Post  Office.  Otherwise  it  is  in 
iteelf  the  rankest  kind  of  monopoly  and  is  conducted  avowedly 
to  make  up  a  deficit  in  other  quarters — as  for  example  the  French 
tobacco  monopoly  or  the  Japanese  salt  or  camphor  or  railway 
monopoly.  It  is  necessarily  conducted  therefore  with  the  usual 
aim  of  any  monopoly,  to  get  the  highest  price  that  the  public 
will  pay.  That  corporate  management  is  less  efficient  than 
Individual  management  is  a  common-sense  axiom  at  least  as  old 
as  Adam  Smith.  State  regulation,  however,  has  been  tried  with 
dubious  but  still  with  greater  success  than  State  management.  It 
is  to  be  recognized  that  both  sides — employers  and  labour— are 
seeking  a  monopoly.     Hence  compulsory  arbitration  is  distasteful 

*  Its  reward  is  interest ;  the  inducement  society  holds  out  to  men 
to  save  and  not  to  immediately  consume.  Capital  in  this  differs 
quantitatively  from  wealth.  Capital  being  wealth  used  for  future  pro- 
duction.   Wealth  is  the  general  term.    Capital  is  the  particular  term. 
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to  both ;  to  employers  because  they  feel  the  strength  of  their 
position  under  certain  conditions  of  a  waiting  game ;  to  labour 
unless  it  is  to  be  an  additional  weapon  in  its  own  hands.  In 
anything  like  compulsory  arbitration  there  is  undoubted  danger 
of  political  corruption  and  demagoguery.  There  is  another 
certainty  also,  that  any  community  which  practises  either  will 
suffer  for  it  in  the  end  by  the  paralysis  of  its  efforts.  Now  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  learned  by  the  experiences  of  local  com- 
munities in  the  United  States'  it  is  that  a  reputation  for  fairness 
or  for  repudiation  exactly  measures  the  credit  and  progress  or 
decline  of  any  given  community.  It  can  be  added  here — what 
has  ofien  been  pointed  out — ^that  Government  ownership  answers 
none  of  these  difficulties  as  to  the  tools  of  society.  Government 
ownership  never  prevented  a  strike,,  as  shown  in  the  history  of 
many  receiverships  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  the 
ingenious  method  has  been  adopted — on  account  of  strikes  in  Gov- 
ernment managed  enterprises — of  putting  the  men  under  military 
call.  This  exactly  answers  the  view  of  the  radical  socialist  which 
calls  for  military  discipline  in  all  the  fields  of  human  effort,  and  equal 
income  to  all.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  force  his  people  into 
unfavourable  conditions  and  to  enforce  their  continuance  there. 
The  existing  system  in  democracy  of  course  leaves  this  to  be 
adjusted  by  an  open  competition  between  conditions  and  reward. 
Moreover  the  individual  is  not  to  be  so  roughly  brushed 
aside  as  socialism  supposes.  The  community  can  only  do  this  at 
certain  cost  to  itself,  for  the  individual  is  the  psychical  unit,  not 
the  community.  If  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
is  an  incontrovertible  maxim,  it  is  also  true  that  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  the 
full  development  of  his  powers  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  is  a  natural  law  found  existing  all  through  the  organic 
world — the  proper  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  conditions. 
The  State  and  the  living  of  our  lives  are  not  identical.  TheState — 
the  rest  of  the  community — has  no  right  to  control  the  individual 
beyond  its  needs,  or  beyond  preventing  injury  to  others.  This 
last  be  it  observed  is  a  power  capable  of  sufficient  extension,  but 
only  on  these  specific  grounds.  In  any  other  direction  efforts  at 
equality  are  a  wrong  against  Nature,  because  there  must  be 
exercised  an  unnatural  restraint  in  its  system  of  repression  which 
replaces  regulation.  It  is  possible  to  keep  down  but  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  force  up.  Suffering  is  caused  with  no  benefit  and 
positive  loss.  The  society  that  strips  itself  of  the  strength  of  its 
individualism  is  sure  to  suffer  in  the  end.  It  either  stands  still 
or  sets  its  pace  by  the  most  unprogressive  of  its  elements.  This 
is  a  dangerous  position  to  take  in  the  modern  world.  Socialism 
recognizes  only  part  df  the  natural  law  in  its  dread  of  individual 
ability  and  in  its  fear  of  brain  power.  Its  dogma  swings  to  an 
extreme.  With  it,  therefore,  the  State  owns  the  individual. 
It  has  rights  and  no  duties.  So  it  did  in  Rome  and  in  Persia 
and  in  Peru.  So  it  does  in  Japan.  And  in  socialism  it  would 
repeat  the  history  of  these  old  and  unhappy  States. 
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■  Hi  is' this  socialistic  theory' of  the  State  in  which  Consistslthe 
logic  of  Internationalism.  One  has  but  to  cast  a  glancer  at  th-? 
clash  .of  national  policies  to  see  that  in  order  to  succeed,  socialism 
must  become  international.  The  socialist  State  stripped  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  power  in  out  modern  systemi — 'for  at  best  its 
whole  policy  is  to  reduce  the  working  capital  to  the  lowest  liinit^ — 
could  hot  stand  the. competition  of ; the  capitalist  St'ateJ.  It  ia 
a  logical  necessity,  therefore,  that  it  must  subdue  its  neighbours, 
and  this  iu  the  face  of  the  discontented  a,nd'  disinherited,  dasses 
existing- within  its  own  body.  The  i  counterbalance  is  sought  in 
the  socialistic  element  spread  through  its  opponents.  When  there 
is  considered,  however,  the  intense  national  hatreds  now  existing 
it  is  more  than  doubtfuL  that  the  race  feeling  when  brought  to 
the  mark  would  not  carry  the  day,'  or  at  least  would  paralyse 
much  of  the  support  anticipated  outside  the  ranks  of  the  socialist 
State.  There  would  remain  under  any  circumstances  highest 
efficiency,  opposed  to  an  intentional  and  artificially  lowered 
efficiencyL  It  can  be  said  that  .in  the  socialist  State  th^ir  own> 
discontented  class  would  not  form  a  hostile  element.  Probably 
not,  but  the  pressure  of  the  State  would  liave  a  recent  and  a  very, 
personal  application  that  it  would  not  have  in  the  other  cases; 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  stress  of  war  s^on '  alienatei 
half  sympathies  even  among  disgruntled  elements  of  opponents: 
The  French  Revolution  \  preached  freedom  for  the  oppressed 
peasantry  pf  Europe,  and  by  its  continual  wars  arid  its;grie\fo'ua 
pressure  6n  them  came- to  be  a  byword  and  a  thing  Of  loalhing 
to  the  peasantry,  until  the  whole  population  of  outside  EuropS 
was  interested  in  its  repression.  And  both  the  first  and:  second 
French  .  Empires  went  to  pieces  before  the  indifiereriee  and 
hostility  of  the  marrow  of  the  French  people  which  they  had 
begun  to  squeeze  and  drain.  With  discontented  classes  SvitMn,, 
and  the  same  classes  in  control  without,  there  is  always  a  feeling 
of  unrest  arid  .uneasiness.  It  was  shown  in  the  feeliljg  ia  France' 
toward  the  emigrh.  and  more  still  to  those  of  the  old  ruling  ela^s 
that  remained  in  the  country.  Aijd  this  feeling  found  expression 
in  fexcesses  which  in  turn  aroused  the  dormant  sense  ;of  justicetini 
the  community  and  suppressed  the  Revolution  itself.  Itiis  saf& 
to  say  that  the  victory  of  socialism  in  any  great.  Europeap  State- 
of  torday  would  be  the  signal  for  the  long  expected  European* 
war.  And  with  the  forces  of  society  concemtrated  necessarily  in; 
the  hands  of  a  few  strong  men  the  ultimate  fate  of  society  :wouldf 
be  inevitable.  And'  its  last  state  would  be  infinitely  worse  than, 
the  first.  A  despotic  imperialism  would  replace'  the  balanCedi 
democracy  to  which  our  present  system  is  everywhere  tending. 


§12.  , 

There  remain  two  other  forms  of  communism  which  can  bW 

dealt'Svlth  in  a  more  cursory  mariner — Christian  Socialism  atidi 

Anarchy.     Of -the  first  of  these  the  Roman  Christi'nn  Sdciab'sm',' 
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from  its  strong  organization,  commands  attention.  It  found  its 
leading  exponent  in  Bishop  von  Ketteler  of  Mainz,  and  to-day  is 
much  heard  of — more  especially  in  Italy.*  The  Church  as  the 
regenerating  medium  of  society  found  early  expression  in  the 
socialism  of  St.  Simon  and  of  Lamennais,  although  strictly 
speaking  they  were  both  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Their 
■governing  power,  however,  was  to  .be  a  regenerated  priesthood, 
and  the  schemes  of  to-day  either  postulate  a  regenerated  Church 
or  postulate'  its  regeneration.  'Phe  reform  of  the  Church  has 
been  going  on  now  for  some  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years,  or  perhaps  to  try  and  be  more  exact  from  the 
date  of  Saint  Paul's  iirst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  missing 
ej)istle  not  the  one  at  present  so  named.  The  results  of  this 
struggle  for  reform,  through,  years  of  war  and  bloodshed,  have 
led  the  majority  of  men  to  believe  that  the  Church  and  temporal 
power  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  each  other.  Bishop  vdii 
iKetteler's  scheme  simply  pre-supposed  the  old  jjower  of  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  only  more  extended  and  administered 
by  a  purified  Church.  On  the  ground  of  human  experience  such 
a  scheme  can  be  set  aside.  The  human  element  enters,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  celibacy — the  elimination  of  the  family 
interest — is  no  bar  to  it.  Priests  are  human  and  greedy,  and  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  has  been  one  of  the  great  abuses 
of  history,  rendered  all  the  more  dangerous  and  exacerbating  by 

*  William  Emmannuel  Ketteler,  a  large  man  both  physically  and 
mentally — "The  Westphalian  colossus  "  as  Decurtin  calls  hlra.  He  is 
described  as  with  deeply-lined  frowning  tempestuous  brow,  and  an 
eye  so  terrible  that  a  parish  priest  summoned  to  account  for  some 
offense  fainted  under  the  first  savage  glance  the  irate  bishop  gave 
him.  An  impudent  peasant  descended  the  episcopal  stairway  at  one 
flight,  impelled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  incumbent.  Finding  hiiri 
.still  maintaining  his  ground  at  the  bottom  Ketteler  asked  him  whsjt 
mof  e  he  wanted.  "  My  hat "  quoth  the  clown.  And  overcome  by  the 
humour  of  the  situation  the  bishop  descended  in  person  with  the 
missing;  headgear.  He  was  indeed  a  strenuous  man,  who,  in  his 
youth,  could  lie  for  six  weeks  on  his  face  to  save  his  nose,  nearly 
sliced  off  in  a  duel.  These  details  are  from  Kannengieser's  "Ketteler 
and  the  social  organisation  in  Germany."  Properly  speaking  Ketteler 
Was  not  a  socialist  at  all.  He  wished  to  restore  certain  features  of 
the  voluntary  communism  of  the  Christian  church  of  the  first  century. 

The  term  "  Christian  "  socialism  is  a  complete  misnomer.  Logical* 
ly  the  two  elements  are  contradictory.  Socialism  admits  no  dogma, 
theological  or  other  kind,  in  contradiction  to  the  social  conscience. 
A  socialist  might  be  a  deist,  but  not  a  theist.  On  the  contrary, 
Christianity  makes  a  dogma'  of  the  individuality  of  the  human  soul, 
and  no  social  dogma  is  allowed  any  weight  against  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  Roman  Catholicism  has  gra.sped  this  radical  distinction 
much, more  clearly  than  the  Protestant  bodies.  The  two  incongruities 
■—socialism  and  Christianity — are  forcibly  amalgamated  through  the 
brotherhood  idea,  which  modern  socialism — without  so  much  as  a 
"by  your  leave" — took  over  bodily  from  the  early  Church;  and  any 
reference  to  the  authoritative  writers  of  the  socialist  propaganda  will 
show  the  application  of  the  idea  to  the  sisterhood  en  toda  la 
fixt.evsidn,  de  la  palahra  as  the  horrified  old  Spanish  lady  said  in 
feferenc.e  to  exuberant  charms^or  in  the  Thibetan  sense  of  family 
Telations.  :..'■. .  ,..,.:; 
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the  special  divine  power  claimed  by  the  priesthood.  He  taakes 
one  good  point,  and  that  is  that  when  the  Church  lauds  were 
secularized  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  from  him 
without  compensation  to  the  favourities.  This  2)ractically  was 
the  case,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  those  days  when  the  central 
power  owned  the  community,  a  scheme  not  unlike  that  proposed 
by  socialism.  However,  these  original  holders  have  long  since 
realized  on  their  plunder,  and  the  present  occupants  could  most 
of  them  show  good  hard  labour  or  its  equivalent  paid  in  exchange 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  State  for  present  ownership.  The 
Protestant  form  of  Christian  Socialism  commands  respect.  In 
England  associated  with  its  first  movement  were  such  names  as 
Maurice,  King:sley,  and  "Tom"  Hughes,  which  is  enough  to 
stamp  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  be  fouiid  in  it.  To-day  its 
rnain  exponents  are  the  Christian  Social  Union  and  St.  Matthew's 
Guild  in  London.  Georgeism  is  a  feature  of  the  propaganda. 
It  is  an  effort,  to  all  appearances,  to  put  into  practical  force 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  But  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  It  can  only  be  the  ideal  for  a  few  good  men.  In 
priietical  and  rigid  application  it  means  extinction  of  effort  and 
extinction  of  the  race — its  logical  goal,  better  understood  by  the 
first  converts  than  those  of  to-day.  The  rest  of  us  must  remain 
content  with  things  as  tliey  are,  only  trying  to  secure  its  ethical 
ideal  and  an  even  handed  unswerving  administration  of  justice 
between  men  in  their  struggle  for  wealth ;  to  see  that  the 
Stronger  does  not  trample  down  the  weaker,  although  his  superior 
strength  must  bring  him  to  the  goal  that  the  weaker  is  unable  to 
reach.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  place  on  the  pavement 
without  unnecessary  hustling,  and  society  is  the  policeman  on 
guard  to  see  that  no  violence  is  practised  by  the  passing  crowd. 

Except  in  so  far  as  it  advocates  a  looser  form  of  communism 
Anarchy  is  the  reverse  pole  of  Socialism.  The  only  form  of 
government  even  hinted  at  by  its  mildest  advocates  is  that  of 
very  small  communities  in  which  the  members  can  do  pretty 
much  as  tliey  please,  but  are  supposed  not  to  do  actual  violence 
to  each  other.  As  far  as  any  wider  action  is  concerned  this  is 
effected  by  a  sort  of  rotation  in  office  of  these  communes,  which 
thus  have  the  power  of  summoning  to  action  the  whole  body  if 
the  occasion  should  arise.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  strongly 
centralized  Government,  whether  in  State  or  in  community,  of 
socialisin  is  entirely  rejected  by  the  anarchist.  The  whole 
scheme  is  so  loosely  drawn,  and  so  impracticable  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  concerned,  that  it  would  hardly  find  birth  in 
any  man's  brain  except  one  who  was  already  gasping  under  such 
a  grinding  bureaucracy  or  despotism  or  socialism  as  is  found  in 
Russia.  The  oppression  of  the  one  seems  to  beget  the  revolt  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  to  Russia  that  is  owed  the  revolt  against 
society  found  in  anarchy  and  nihilism  and  the  other  physical 
force  prop.'iganda  of  communism.  On  the  matter  of  theory 
anarchy  is  a  more  pleasing  if  still  more  impracticable  picture 
than  socialism.     Just  how  a  man  or  a  community  could  get  rid 
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of  undesirable  company  remains  doubtful,  except  by  the  use  of 
the  strong  right  arm.  The  weaker  would  suffer  terribly  under 
such  a  system,  for  under  our  present  effete  method  of  living  we 
have  at  least  the  privilege  of  choosing  our  company.  It  would 
presumably  then  be  necessary  to  go  round  with  the  butt  of  "  a 
gun"  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  the  right  hand.  Such 
life  has  existed  even  in  our  West,  and  men  have  managed  to 
survive  tlie  period.  They  found  it  irksome,  however,  and  a 
more  legal  condition  of  the  community  more  desirable  to  live 
under.  Time  and  expevience  of  the  ease  of  civilization  have 
tauglit  men  that  such  a  period  is  picturesque  only  in  retrospect, 
Auarchiat  ideas  on  the  subject  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  consistent, 
Professar  Ely  in  a  little  volume  on  French  and  German  aoeialisra 
puhlisbed  some  years  ago  gives  the  manifesto  issued  at  the  trial 
of  some  French  anarchists  in  1882.  Two  clauses  strike  the  eye. 
"  We  wish  liberty :  tliat  is  to  say,  we  demand  for  every  human 
"  being  the  right  and  the  means  of  doing  that  which  pleases  him, 
"  andi  of  doing  only  that  which  pleases  him ;  to  satisfy  integrally 
."  all  hk  wants,  without  any  other  limits  than  natural  impoasibili-" 
"  ties  and  the  wants  of  neighbours  equally  respsctable."  Again : 
"  Wicked  and  insane  as  people  call  us,  we  demand  bread  for  all; 
"  soiencefor  all,  work  for  all ;  fur  all,  also,  independence  and  justice.'' 
It  can  be  noted  that  there  is  very  little  provision  made  here  for 
work,  mime  of  the  positive  stand  taken  by  socialism,  and  it  is  to  be 
suspected  that  those  would  reap  who  had  not  Sowed,  and  that  the 
strongest  would  take  the  honey  of  tiie  industrious.  Man  cannot 
live  without  work.  In  oue  form  or  the  other  he  works  very  hard 
to-day,  at  desk  or  at  the  plough ;  but  the  anarchist  scheme  demands 
bread  and  work  and  science,  and  distinctly  leaves  a  man  free  to  get 
all  three  much  as  he  pleases  and  without  any  logical  succession  in 
the  pleasing  series  (as  to  two  of  the  terms  anyhow)  as  there  is  no 
form  of  restraint  in  the  community  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
what  he  pleases  except  his  victim's  right  arm.  This  is  th«oiretical 
anarchy  trusting  of  course  to  the  innate  goodness  in  man.*    As  far 

*  Perez  Galdos  in  '*La  D'esheredada "  dryly  expresses  the  psyoho- 
I'ogieal  phase  in  reference  tO'  one  of  his  characters  so  disposed  "y 
"  lleg6  a  adiquirir  esas  convicciones  tenaces  que  solo  se  en&iaentrain 
"  en  los  proselitos  de  los  sistemas  mas  absurdos."  I  take  the  followlmg 
ftoui  "  Los  Aaarqjuistas  "  by  Muno?  Cerisola.  They  are  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Congreea  of  Berne,  October  1873,  and  have  been  endorsed 
by  mimerous  other  congresses  since  with  emphasis  on  the'  propaganda 
by  deed.'  (1)  Suppression  of  property,  war  oiii  capital,  on  class  privi- 
lege, and  on  the  exploitation  of  ma,n  by  main.  (3).  Suppression  of 
ooaatry,.  and  in  donseciuence,  of  ftx)nti«rs  aad  of  lines  between  town- 
ships. (3)  Suppression  of  the  State ;  -war  on  all  authority,  elected  or 
noii,  dynastic  or  temporal'.  (4)  The  individual  must  be  so  free  and  so 
autonomous  that  no  one  can  place  in  any  way  obstacles'  to  his  will. 
(5)  All  belongs  to  All,  and  All  have  equal  rights  in  the  goods  consti- 
tuting the  public  wealth.  (6)  The  propaganda  by  deed,  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  condition,  is  the  most  efficacious,  (1.  c. jp.  61), 
This  is  also  the  programme  of  the  socialist  extremists  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic wing;  witTi  the  exception  of  the  propaganda  by  deed  which  is  re- 
served for  the  "  grand  strike  "  or  if  every  other  hope  fails.  The  "  graiid  or 
universal  strike"  is  to  t]e  the  modus-operandi  of  the  socialistic  coup  d'etat. 
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as  a  general  jji'iiiciple  can  be  said  to  govern  anarchist  reasoning, 
it  is  the  rejection  of  the  abstraction  as  the  epitome  of .  the 
concrete.  That  is,  the  abstract  is  drawn  from  individuals  and 
must  be  necessarily  the  incomplete.  Science,  by  its  very  method 
dealing  with  abstractions,  is  only  less  to  be  suspected  than. the 
"  idealists "  (metaphysicians  and  theologians).  "  If  the  people 
"should  guard  itself  against  the  government  of. 'men  of  science, 
■'■  with  more  reason  they  ought  to  arm  themselves  against 
"inspired  idealists."  Thus  Bakunin  admits  no  council  but  that 
of  science,  and  its  votaries  are  only  consulted  and  followed 
according  to  the  individual  whim.  His  "  academy  of  wise  men  "f 
have  no  authority,  because  (1)  the  imperfection  and  flux  of 
human  knowledge  permits  no  ex-cathedra  dictum,  (2)  to  permit 
such  council  as  authoritative  would  be  to  create  another 
Paraguay  as  ruled  by  the  Jesuits,  and  (3)  every  'such  academy 
would  become  in  its  turn  a  tyrant  and  master.  ,  Science  naturally 
is  encouraged  with  strict  limitations.  "I  do  not  think  that 
"  society  should  illtreat  its  men  of  genius,  as  has  happened  in 
"the  past,  no  more  do  I  think  that  it  ought  to  encourage  them, 
"or,  above. all,  to  allow  them  privileges  and  exclusive  rights; 
"and  this  for  three  reasons;  first,  because  often  a  charlatan 
"  would  be  taken  for  a  genius ;  second,  because  thanks  to  such  a 
"system  of  privileges  a  man  of  real  genius  might  be  transformed 
"  into  a  charlatan,  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  him  ;  and  third, 
"  because  it  would  impose  on  itself  a  master."  Modern  society 
of  course  treats  science  as  a  variable  adjusted  to  its  existing 
knowledge,  and  this  is  the  only  practical  way.  Some  anarchists^ — 
as  Malato — seek  their  ends  through  socialism ;  as  if  the  vast 
Government  machine  built  up  by  this  latter  was  easier  to  deal 
with  than  modern  individualism.  But  from  the  anarchist  writers 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  feasible  scheme  based  on  human 
nature.  ■  Pure  anarchy  is  advocated  by  but  few.  They  admit  at 
least  a  "  group  "  or  commune  system.  One,  however,  can  put 
but  little  trust  in  Prince  Kropotkin's  scheme  for  supplying  Paris 
by  growing  vegetables  under  glass  in  the  parks  and  back-yards — 
if  the  country  side  refuses  to  come  into  the  scheme ;  apart  from 
the  objection  as  to  cost  and  skill,  and  the  law  of  diminishing 
retunis.J 

Eat  or  be  eaten  is  the  rule  under  which  Nature's  game  is 
played.  This  man  can  modify  in  so  far  as  it  seems  safe,  but  to 
continue  nourishing  the  incapable  at  the  expense  of  the  strong 
can  lead  to  but  one  result.  Exact  justice  can  be  tempered  with 
mercy  and  benevolence.  Suffering  can  be  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible.  But  there  must  be  a  limit  or  our  civilization  will  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  drag  on  it  of  useless  members  by  fol-ced 
submission  to  a  more  far-sighted  community.  The  nearer  a 
nation  presses  to  its  limit  of  subsistence  the  greater  of  course  is 
the  demand  that  the  strong  shall  dedicate  themselves  and  their 

t  "God  and  the  State"  Chap.  VI. 

J  "  Conquest  of  Bread  "  Agriculture,  §  3  seq, 
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efforts  to  the  weak.  Such  dilution  through  the  mass  is  of  course 
fatal  biologically  and  politically.  The  socialist  forces  have 
always  had,  from  the  davi-n  of  history,  a  specious  battle  cry  in 
the  many  abuses  attending  the  inevitable  combat  of  life.  There 
has' always  been  the  cry  to  do  away  with  this  combat,  always  the 
effort  to  do  away  with  it,  and  it  has  always  failed  before  that 
deeper  realization  of  its  necessity  planted  in  human  nature. 
The  socialist  takes  man  as  he  is  and  hopes  to  train  him  into  au 
idea,  but  man  is  not  only  himself  but  countless  generations  that 
have  preceded  him  and  have  placed  their  mark  on  him.  Every 
levelling  effort  therefore  has  failed  because  the  natural  law  was 
sure  to  reassert  itself.  Those  abler  minds  which  could  grasp  this 
fact  Pould  use  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  mankind  for  their 
own  purposes  and  for  the  subjection  of  others,  all  the  worse -in 
being  a  mental  subjection.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
East.  ■  The  one  ray  of  hope  to  modern  democracy  lies  in  that  it 
recognizes  the  natural  law  and  allows  its  operation  without 
unnecessary  suflfering  to  the  weak.  Its  ideal  is  to  give  no  undue 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  any.  The  feeling  of  altruism,  of 
pity  for  suffering  is  strong  in  modern  society,  and  the  machinery 
as  yet  works  anything  but  smoothly.  Men  get  impatient  with 
the  slow  adjustment  to  natural  law.  It  is  on  this  feeling  or 
sentiment  that  the  socialist  hopes  to  work  politically.  The 
appeal  to  reason  is  purely  specious  for  no  workable  scheme  of 
socialism  ever  has  been  or  can  be  proposed.  Construction  has 
been  carefully  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  merely  put 
forward  that  the  combat  must  cease.  Theoretical  socialists  are 
few  and  far  between  and  numbers  are  not  necessary.  What 
there  is  of  them  is  a  very  compact  organization  thoroughly 
centralized  as  to  purpose.  Under  modern  conditions  all  they 
need  is  sentiment.  Once  in  control  they  can  do  the  rest  through 
the  system.  It  is  not  then  proposed  to  convert  the  majority  but 
to  capture  organization,  and  that  this  is  not  impossible  is  seen  in 
a  recent  and^  almost  succesisftil  similar  attempt  by  a  small 
ininority  in  the  United  States  to  capture  the  organization  of  a 
great  party ;  and  it  is  also  seen  in  both  the  United  States  and 
■Great  Britain  where*  plurality  not  majority  over  all  elects  and 
hence  allows  minority  rule;  a  result  avoided  by  the  French 
system  of  dropping  out  the  lower  polls  and  ordering  a  new 
choice.  Once  in  power  and  with  the  physical  force  of  the 
community  at  command  socialism  realizes  the  helplessness  of  the 
community.  Needless  to  say  the  universal  suffrage  of  socialism 
does  not  include  "  malignants."  ^  And  the  ballot  box  is  no  bar  to 
the  efforts  of  any  organization  which  counts  the  votes.  The 
nature  of  the  socialist  organization  eliminates  all  opposition,  and 
it  defines  the  lines  of  suggestion.  Once  in  power  they  propose  to 
construct  society  on  their  plan  from  the  ground  up  and  with  no 
outside  interference.  And  their  plan  postulates  the  elimination 
of  all  human  experience  as  palpably  leading  to  inequality  and 
injustice.  Socialism  is  more  likely,  however,  to  construct  a 
■Frankenstein  than  to  animate  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
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§  13. 

Socialism  is  an  ideal  scheme.  That  is  to  say,  not  being 
developed  out  of  humau  experience  it  suffers  from  all  the 
dra-wbacks  of  any  mere  paper  constitation — tbe  difficulty  of 
filling  in  the  details  and  obtaining  a  consistent  working  of  the 
scheme.  It  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  with  the  single  result 
of  failure  due  to  human  nature.  The  history  of  such  failures  is 
well-known.  Oppression  within  these  communities)  the  absorption 
gf  their  interests  by  selfish  men,  and  the  discontent  of  individuals 
who  find  their  energies  cramped  or  absorbed  by  mediocrity, 
generally  eventuate  in  an  airing  before  the  courts  of  the  more 
powerful  individualistic  eonimunity  in  which  they  are  planted. 
And  in  most  of  the  cases  qi  such  appv^sion  and  deceit,  sad  it 
would  be  if  the  individual  did  not  have  such  reftige  to  which  to 
fly.  Indeed  socialism  can  be  put  down  as  contra  I:^ature.  The 
arderly  development  and  heterogeneity  of  our  modem  civilized 
life  is  strictly  according  to  that  law  of  evolution  which  calls  fojf 
greater  specialization  of  function  as  the  adjustment  between  the 
outer  and  inner  relations  becomes  more  complex,  Mr.  Spenee^ 
defines  life  as  being,  "  the  definite  eombinatiou  pf  heterogeneous 
"  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence 
"with  external  co-existences  and  .seq-aences."  The  organization 
must  be  elastic  to  meet  the  external  changes  and  the  only 
elasticity  in  a  social  organization  is  found  in  its  units.  SoeJaliSHii 
is  a  distinct  retrogression  to  the  old  communal  life- that  mankind 
has  grown  beyond.  With,  their  cuit-ofdate  military  system 
ramifying  throuigh  all  private  life  they  remind  one  of  life  in 
those  old  Mexican  pueblus  of  the  A  zteca  sq.  graphically  dfisccibed 
by  Professor  Fiske.  A  true  commianal  tyranny  in  its  very  yfQist 
form.  Socialism  has  all  their  attributes,  and  their  teadenciea  as 
displayedi  ia  the  few  attempts  made  to  put  it  into  practice.  It 
miiies  little  difference  that  we  probably  would  not  eat  each  other 
as  in  those  more  rudimentary  times.  But  where  the  lowest  type 
is  to  be  the  directing  power,  as  in  a  fleet  of  warships  the  speed  is 
regulated  by  the  most  backward  units,  so  in  such  a  communal 
society  its  progress  must  be  regulated  by  its  most  backward'  unitsi 
JBesid'SB,  its  surrounding  medium  is  the  meat  and  drijik  of  a 
eojamunitj.  And  this  retrogression  toward  barbarism  would 
carry  with .  iii  all  the  influence  of  such  a  medium  that  it  has 
cost  man  so  much,  to  break  away  from.  Modern  psychology 
teaches  us  that  society  has  to  depend  on  its  ideal,  and  the 
,pr0gi-ess  of  this  ideal  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  members 
who  have  a  wider  grasp  of  the  data  supplied  them,  by  the 
social  medi'um..  This  implies  the  encouragement  of  the 
individual  to  the  highest  development  of  his  powers.  But 
the  object  of  latter  day  socialism  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
tlais.  Its  object  is  the  levelling  of  the  natural  inequalities. 
It  is'  shown  in,  practice  in  the  action  of  many  of  our  Labour 
unions,,  and  in  theory  by  the  supremacy  of  communism  in 
modern   socialism,..     Any  other   tJieory  would   imply   the  des- 
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potisiM  of  the  numerous  mass  and  the  slavery  of  the  abler 
members.  But  socialism  is  a  "  freeing  of  manlsind  "  and  a 
."  breaking  of  the  bonds."  It  is  something  of  a  difficulty  to 
reconcile  this  with  man  as  "  belonging  to  the  State  "  and  perhaps 
this  latter  is  to  be  Itft  out  of  account.  It  gets  a  pretty  vigorous 
teaching  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Only  king  Demos  is  in  the  new 
dispensation  to  wear  the  crown-'— of  sacrifice  as  usual. 

In  this  regimenting  of  industry  to  suppose  that  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  such  as  exists  at  the  present  day  could  be 
perpetuated  is  out  of  the  question.  No  socialism  pretends 
to  any  siich  idyllic  condition  of  affairs.  Their  direct  assertion 
is  that  it  is  the  large  number  of  drones  who  force  the  rest 
to  work  over  tim«.  How  this  may  be  in  the  effete  monarchies 
of  Europe  we  do  not  know,  but  to  find  the  man  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  will  admit  that  he  is  a  drone 
and  that  he  gets  from  society  more  than  he  is  worth  is 
to  light  upOfi  a  not  very  numerous  class.  Not  numerous 
enough  to  bother  about.  For  the  socialist  can  hardly  expect 
the  lawyer,  the  lecturer,  the  artist,  and  hosts  of  professions  that 
provide  for  mens*  needs  and  desires  outside  of  the  more  immediate 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  accept  any  such  definition 
of  "  producer  "  as  he  is  ready  to  make.  One  ideal  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  lawyers,  in  which  but  little  acquaintance  is  shown  with 
the  history  of  law,  for  the  lawyer  is  simply  a  device  to  equalize 
men  before  the  court.  The  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  such  a 
''  non*producing  class  "  is  to  get  men  to  cease  quarreling,  and  as 
to  this  the  socialists  had  first  better  set  their  own  house  in  order 
and  an  example  much  needed  by  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  would  be  just  as  many  mouths  to  feed  and  desires  to  fulfill 
as  ever,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  stronger  would  do  their 
toil  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker.  The  work  is  there  to  be  done 
«nd  the  surplus  work  to-day  is  the  work  of  the  strong.  The  weak 
now  do  all  they  can  and  the  only  change  can  be  the  sharing  of 
the  surplus  of  the  strong  by  the  weak,  which  is  wisely  limited 
under  our  present  system.  Shares  are  decided  by  worth  to  the 
community.  A  man  is  paid  an  enormous  fee  for  his  ability  to 
succeed  in  doing  what  is  required,  and  a  man  is  paid  a  small  wage 
because  tiiere  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  hosts  of  men  capable  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  If  society  did  not  encourage  the  man  of 
ability  it  would  still  be  living  the  life  of  savages,  arrayed  in  a 
scowl  and  a  breach-clout,  and  practising  infanticide  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  its  subsistence.  Socialism  therefore  never 
considers  any  extension  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  use  his 
discretion  as  to  work.  It  allows  him  no  surplus  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  rule  is  well  laid  dow^n  in 
the  terms  of  its  pronounced  advocates.  "  If  a  man  wants  freedom 
*'  to  work  or  not  t6  work  just  as  he  likes,  he  had  better  emigrate 
"  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  or  else  become  a  millionaire.  To 
"suppose  that  the  industrial  affairs  of  a  complicated  industrial 
"  State  can  be  run  without  strict  subordination  and  discipline, 
"  without  obedience  to  orders,  and  without  definite  allcwances  for 
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"  maintenance,  is  to  dream,  not  of  socialism  but  of  anarchism."* 
The  military  spirit  shines  out '  here  clear  and  strong  and  frank. 
No  one  is  going  to  conceal  from  himself  what  is  the  soldier's  duty; 
In  a  regimented  system  the  orders  must  come  from  above  and  be 
carried  out.  We  have  enough  of  it  in  present  day  life,  but  the 
iaidi"vidual,  if  he  will  take  the  consequences,  can  break  away  from 
it.  Under  these  conditions  he  cannot  break  away  for  it  extends 
everywhere.  There  is  therefore  no  such  question  as  a  voting 
democraey  in  such  a  system,  any  more  than  in.  an  army.;  There 
must  be  either  an  extreme  of  local  Government  granted,  which  is 
anarchy — or  individualism  carried  to  outrageous  excess  ;  or  there 
must  be  an  extreme  of  centralization,  socialism — which  in  the 
light  of  history  is  a  despotism  underthe  form  of  one  or  many^ 
The  other  course  is  a  regulated  individualism  to  which  the  world 
has  been  steadily  progressing  through  the  centuries.  Unless 
there  is  a  positive  agreement  as  to  the  range  of  the  individaaiy 
and  an  enforcement  of  this  range  through .  the  physical  fbrcq 
reposed  in  the  individual  himself,  and  as  shown  in  the  balance 
of  interests  retaining  that  control  in  every. democratic  communittj 
the  individual  cannot  maintain  his  position.  The  transfer  intp 
every  sphere  of  human  life  of  that  autocratic  influence  which 
democratic  society  deliberately  throws  over  its  courts  of  justic© 
means  the  abnegation  and  the  annihilation  of  the  individuaL 
There  is  no  appeal  for  the  individual  to  that  abstraction  known 
as  the  community.     Every  court-room  piits  this  to  the  test. 

The  real  strength  of  such  a  rule  is  found  in  the  family,  and 
socialism  in  rejecting  the  family  as  the  basis  of  its  levelling 
system — the  only  true  level — must  resort  to  the  military  system 
of  regimentation.  Entering  on  the  experiment  in  the  primitive 
stage  of  the  national  life  the  Old  Japanese  State  had  great 
advantages  over  latter-day  socialism.  It  realized  the  value  of 
the  family  .for  its  own  system  grew  naturally  out  of  it.  ;  The 
question  of  leadership  is  not  (here  at  issue.  It  makes  little, 
difference  whether  it  was  a  dairi  and  his  court  or  a  "  boss  "  and 
"  the  boys."  In  tiieory  no  individual  has  any  rights  against  the 
sovereign  power,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  supposed  to  direct 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Equality  was  rigidly 
sought  in  the  ranks,  and  hence  the  natural  family  was  used  as  a 
basis  as  furnishing  the  two  necessary  qualifications  of  subordina7 
tion  and  equality.  The  simplest  and  easiest  method  was  to 
extend  this  family  system  to  the  communes,  and  frotn  them  to 
the  trades.  And  the  farther  it  removed  from  the  natural. ,  basis 
the  less  efficiently  it  worked  as  a  system  of  natural  justice  between 
man  and  man.  Who  could  ever  suspect  .that  a  system  could  go 
wrong  in  which  strand  was  so  interlaced  with  strand  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  exact  point  where  human  interest 
would  begin  to  overbalance  natural  feeling?  But  it  did  go 
wrong.     The  dogma  was  guaranteed  from  above  and  was  main- 


*  "  Problems  of  Modern  Industry "   p.  277  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webli! 
But  the  whole  passage  is  illuminating.  .  •  ,■ ,  ■' 
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twined  not  Jjy  fo.j;.ce— a  handful  of  men  cannot  force  g,  na^iop-r 
put  by  education.  The  best  rule;  and  as  they  have  no  .check  on 
them  or  on  .each  other  they  rule  very  much  as  they,please.  But 
within  th.e  classes  the  socialistic  ideal  is  very  complete.  There  is 
an  absolute  theoretical  equality  oftep  mistaiken  for  democracy. 
The  equality  is  the  better  controlled  by  the  amallness  and  isola- 
tion of  the  communal  unit?,  in  their  turn  better  controlled  by  the 
dominant  central  power  of  the  State.  No  community,  if  it  wished, 
could  break  through  the  uniform  rules  laid  down  by  the  Central 
Goyernment.  The  only  inclination  to  break  through  such  rules 
could  come  from  the  development  of  individualism,  and  hen,ee 
individualism  does  not  figure  in  this  State.  Bath  local  commune 
and  Central  Governmejit  are  interested  in  his  suppression.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  No  material  pwgress  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  a  paralysis  of  all  originality,  a  universal  espionage 
to  discover  the  slightest  abnormality,  and  a  social  ostracism  of 
the  most  cruel  character  to  suppress  it.  Submassion  of  course  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  There  is  no  lifq  outside  of  the  local  com» 
mune.  No  esca^pe  from  the  dictation  from  above.  Its  centralizar 
tion  would  arouse  the  envy  of  any  socialist,  so  completely  dops  it 
guard  and  control  the  integrity  of  the  system.  ^ 

And  yet  equality  within  the  ranks  could  not  be  forced. 
Efficiency  demanded  inequality  if  the  service  pf  the  State  was  to 
be  suitably  maintained.  Human  greed  saw  the  advantage  to  it 
in  such  a  system  and  grasped  it.  The  result  was  a  grinding 
social  tyranny  within  these  "  wljeels  within  wheels  "  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen.  The  representatives  of  the  community 
guided  the  common  weal  with  reference  to  nothing  but  the 
custom  of  which  they  had  grasped  the  meat  and  had  left  the 
shell  to  the  others.  They  met  all  the  required  forms  and  gave 
up  none  of  the  substance.  Education,  training,  had  blighted  the 
public  mind.  The.  individual  only  existed  to  be  suppressed, 
The  farmei-s  met  together  to  present  their  protests  and  to  take 
their  flogging  or  other  punishment.  Occasionally  a  man  wa^ 
found  to  assert  his  individuality— as  in  the  case  ot  Sakura  Sogorp, 
who  apting  on  his  own  responsibility  thrust  a  petition  into  thfj 
Shoguri's  litter — and  then ,  they  crucified  him  and  his  family. 
To-  such  ah  extent  had  the  spirit  of  duty  to  a  community  driven 
men !  And  the  effects  are  seen  to-day.  The  lack  of  progress 
during  the  centvi.ries  was  due  to  the  uniformity  of  Japanese 
thought.  As  a  nation  this  had  left  them  so  helpless  that  in  1867 
they  were  cqu fronted,  with  the  alternative  of  going  to  pieces 
{jefoje  modern  individualism  or  throwing  overboarq  their  ol4 
system  and  adopting  that  of  the  invader-  Never  ■vyas  tl^ere,  a 
tijore  shameful  confession  of  failure  than  the  change  of  front  of 
Japan  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  thi^ 
tesult  -vyas  due  to  the  fact  that  tfiere  had  been  np  inquiripg  rnind 
to,  break  away  from  the  pustomary  requirements.  ,  jQfl  the 
cpntrary  tlie  pply  question  had  been,  "Does  a  proposition  depart 
from  the  norm?"  and'savage  suppression  if  it  did.  A.nd  yet  tl^i^e 
^SVS  PP  nation  at  eyery  period  of  its  history  more  watchful  find 
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more  jealous  in  preserving  its  national  efficiency  against  outside 
communities.  But  it  was  not  in  the  system  to  keep  up  with  the 
world.  It  got  out  of  touch  with  it  and  it  needed  Perry's  fleet  to 
bring  it  in  touch  again.  In  1625  Europe  and  Japan  were  on 
even  ground.  Fortunately  since  1625  Europe  ga,ve  every 
impetus  to  individualism.  And  in  1867  at  fresh  contact  the 
Japanese  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
collection  of  antiquated  machinery — political  and  material — to 
the  lumber  pile. 

Leadership  under  such  conditions  of  centralization  5b  of 
the  gravest  importance.  The  Japanese  got  the  best  they  had 
available,  on  such  terms.  Their  leaders  were  at  l6ast  trained  to 
lead.  But  under  the  socialist  proposals  the  result  is  different. 
Because  a  few  worthy  and  philanthropic  gentlemen  lose.sight  of 
the  character  of  the  proletariat  there  is  no  reason  why  others 
should  do  so.  And  the  proletariat  under  any  conditions  are  only 
fit  to  be  led.  Of  the  possibilities  of  such  leadership  we  have  the 
type.  It  must  be  based  on  the  establishment  of  a  dogma  easily 
understood  by  the  simplest  mind  and  censorship  of  any  teaching 
in  reference  to  the  dogma.  This  means  of  course  the  elimination 
of  any  elasticity.  There  is  identity  of  type  betweien  socialistic 
theory  arid  that  illustrated  in  history  by  the  Roman  Church  and 
by  Old  Japan ;  and  from  which  the  lattet  was  freed  by  the 
interference'of  the  West — the  only  method  by  which  the  crust 
of  such  a  society  ruled  by  custom  can  be  broken.  \  All  its  modern 
life  Japan  owes  to  individualism.  The  single  voice  was  rarely 
raised  before  in  its  history.  Hence  it  has  few  martyrs  fpr  it  had 
few  individuals.  All  this  was  the  effect  of  education,  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  hear  voices — socialistic  voices — clamouring 
for  the  direction  of  education  by  the  State,  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  State.  There  is  no  power  now  to  suppress  expression  of 
Opinion  in  a,  State  where  the  individualistic  theory  rules  of  the 
least  possible  Government  and  the  greatest  individual  friction  in 
everything  of  private  concern.  But  the  socialistic  State  would 
have  the  power,  and  inust  direct  education  against  individual 
expression.  And  the  Power  in  such  a  State  would  make  every 
effort  to  retain  its  power  or  else  it  would  not  be  human. 
'  The  Japanese  State  started  with  the  family  and  ended  with 
the  bureaucracy.  It  had  a  very  high  standard.  Its  extravagance 
was  not  that  of  mere  selfishness.  Perhaps  there  was  less  of  the 
meanness  of  mere  Wealth  and  power  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
Japanese  State  than  in  any  other  It  mulcted  the  people  to 
niftke  them  helpless,  recognizing  tliAt  riches  would  ask  for  power. 
In  striking  at  the  wealth  of  the  daimyo,  in  keeping  them  poor, 
th?  Tokjigawa  Shogunate  kept  in  leash  the  whole  nation.  It 
drove  things  to  the  limit,  but  so  will  any  Government.  And 
with  all  their  highet-  ideals  they  could  not  prevent  the  rankest 
i^scality  and  graft,  for  the  very  extravagance  of  the  systemi 
nui'tured  extravagances.  Any  socialistic  system — an  effort  to 
maintain  a  level  in  Government — is  the  most  expensive  as  to 
taxation  in  the  world.    To  maintain  a  level  it  must  take  all  it  can 
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find  in  the  range  of  vision.  But  one  method  could  accomplish 
this— the  military  system.  The  army  ideal — soldiership-^runs 
all  through  the  meiital  equipment  9f  the  Japanese  of  to-day. 
The  actual  unhappiness  this  can  cause  and  has  caused  is 
uhtuowable.  There  is  mental  suffering  in  this  constant  suppres- 
sion. Dull  ignorance  alone  tolerates  it.  Many  a  fine  Japanese 
mind  must  have  worn  itself  out  in  its  friction  against  the  system. 
What  relief  it  found  was  in  the  details  of  a  most  exquisite  if 
grotesque  art.  But  these  are  trifling  matters  in  the  mental 
history  of  a  nation.  Japanese  literature  is  generally  criticised 
as  pessimistic.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  These  people  had 
something  the  matter  with  them.  They  were  suffering  fromi 
cramp  and  did  not  know  what  was  their  trouble.  Fortunately  it 
was  cramp  and  not  paralysis.  Old  Japan  killed  its  recalcitrants 
where  New  Japan  simply  isolates  them,  for  modern  ideas  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere  do  not  permit  the  "hanging  of  a  clue  for 
miirdei: "  or  of  an  idea.  But  the  old  system  is  still  in  vigorous 
exercise,  and  it  is  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  the  outside 
world  that  to-day  gives  the  recalcitrant  Japanese  some  breathing 
room,  This  is  only  in  certain  spheres,  for  otherwise  the  social 
intolerance  against  individualism  is  great  and  the  alternative  is 
to'  submit  to  the  social  pressure  or  the  social  ostracism.  In  th^ 
small  Ja;panese  communities  to-day,  it  is  necessary  for  such  men 
as  cannot  change  their  habitat  to  submit  to  the  old  iron  despotic 
rule,  to  live  and  think  and  die  as  their  forefathers  in  the  village 
did  before  them — or  get  out.  Any  expression  of  opinion 
means  to  get  out.  Thus  socialism  slept  a,nd  sleeps  its  hideous 
nightmare  under  these  countless  grass-thatched  huts,  evolving 
a,  civilization  that  artists  have  apotheosized  because  it  could 
sketch  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush  a  landscape  bristling  with 
"impressionism,"  or  could  line  in  the  ivory  the  minutest  detail  of 
facial  expression.  But  what  it  could  not  evolve  was  happiness 
for  its  people  pr  efficiency  'i\i  the  world  strife.  For  that  it  must 
turn  to  its  units  because  happiness  is  bound  up  in  the  unit, 
which  can  only  secure  its  own  happiness  within  the  natural 
limits  of  restraint  involving  the  happiness  of  others.  And 
efficiency  can  only  be  effected  through  the  efliciency  of  the  units, 
for  after  all  the  State  is  an  abstraction,  the  generalization  of 
these  units,  and  must  be  the  average  capacity  of  these  units. 

Socialism,  of  course,  would  raise  a  protest  against  comparison 
with  the  Japanese  State.  It  would  say  that  this  Japanese  State 
is  a  despotic  State,  a  class  State.  Their  State,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  by  and  for  the  P^ple.  Every  effort  to  lighten  labour 
would  be  encouraged  and  rewarded.  This  is  simply  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Industry  cannot  be  given  its  reward  for  to  do  so 
is  to  give  industry  power  and  rule.  In  other  words  there  would 
be  no  distinction  between  such  a  State  and  a  democracy  like  the 
United  States.  The  whole  question  in  both  cases  coming  down 
to  effecting  exact  justice  between  man  and  man.  It  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  industry  did  not  find  its  reward  in  Old  Japan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  industrious  did  control  these  classes.     Power 
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was  naturally  given  to  the  man  of  good  character,  steapliness, 
and'tnoMedge  of  difairs.  t*6Wer  caniiot  be  granted  to  the 
inefBcfent.  This  carries  with  it  the  destruction  of  all.  Arijr 
man  on  the'  attainment  of  these  qualities  was  eligible  to  direct 
tiie  affairs  of  the  Japanese  commune.  But  power  granted  to 
any,  and  unbalanced  by  the  competition  of  outside  interests 
reaching  into  the  commune  and  forming  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  is  certain  to  become'  centralized.  This  eq'uality,  this 
"  democracy  "  of  the  Japanese  commune,  was'  a  force.  And  the 
great  mass  of  the!  feommiinity  were  easily  subjected  Without' any 
means  of  appeal  from  the  dictum'  of  the  few  men  ruling  the  popular 
Organization  in  thi  name  of  that  abstraction  know  as  "the"  com- 
inuiie."  FuTthcrihore  the  tendency  in  such  a  close  corporation  is 
for  society  to  get  set  into  its  several  ruts.  And  so  the'  landowner, 
the  tenant,  the  artisan,'  the  merchant,  the  coolie,  didget  set  into 
their  sfevCral ,  forms,  and  did  garner  in  their  appropriate  reward. 
And  there  was  ho  element  to  break  the  binding  force  of  custom. 
Every  influence.  On  the  contrary,  existed  to  make  it  set  harder 
and"  firmer  and  prevent  aiiy  outsider  breaking  into  the  charmed 
circle'  and  sharing  this  reward.  The  idealof  true  democracy  is 
where  every  member  of  the  community  has  his  chance  to  use  his 
powers  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  his  own  advantage  ;  provided 
he  does  not  encroach  on  the  rights'  Of  others.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  df  this  in  the  Japanese  commune.  And  in  fact  the  only 
remedy  fbr  the  tangle  that  ensues  from  the  situation  brought 
about  in  coinmunes  based  on  such  principles  is  confiscation  or 
niodern  democracy.  The  first  is  advocated  by  socialism,  but  in 
such  case  the  tommuhity  sinks  back  into  an  amorphous  mass,  with 
about  as  much  capacity  for  progress  as  an  amoeba,  and  ready  to 
again  fall  a  prey  to  the  enterprising  and  repeat  the  old  round. 
In  spite  of  drawbacks  the  second  has  found  succesful  operation 
in  republican  Stat&j  although  the  hindrance  here  is  that  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  social  interests  have  not  yet  been 
perfectly  elFected.  Indeed  they  probably'  never  will  be  for  new 
conditions  continually  arise  calling  for  new  adjustment.  This  in 
every  sense  of  the'  word  is  Life.  Without '  progress,  in  any 
coniplex  organization,  decay  and  death  must  ensue.  In  this  last' 
alternative  the  conditions  for  progress  do  exist. . 

.  Socialism  says  that  there  would  be  no  cruel  oppression  lindef 
their  system  ;  only  benevolent  directioni  The  feacning'o'f  history 
is'  against  them.  Power  everywhere  is  the  same,  and  the  more 
Centralized  it  is  the'more  hopeless  is  any  redress.  And  it  is,  no 
easy' matter  to  arouse' opposition.  The  actually  helpless  are  not 
very  nuiiierdus.  Colbert's  principle'  was  to  pluck  the  goose  with 
the  least  amount  of  squealing.  A  Government  can  commit  an 
imrbense  amount  of  injustice  provided  it  does  not  press  too 
seyierely  on  too  many  points.  In  our' rhodern  democratic  State, 
where  the  spirit  of  contract  pervades  the  whole  mass,  Government 
cannot  violate  one  intes'est  without  arousing  the  attention  of 
other  inteiests  to  any  injustice  at  the  base  of  such  action.  K 
Government  violates  the  social  contract  in  one  direction  it  may 
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in  another.  Not  so  in  a  bureaucratic  Government  in  which 
classification  necessarily  rules.  They  can  With  impunity  pre^S 
on  any  part  it,  near  to  the  margin  of  living.  There  is  no  sens^ 
of  contract  here  involved.  The  socialistic  Colbert  could  pluck 
his  industrious  goose  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its 
squealing.  Indeed,  as  to  some  extent  to-day,  with  the  open 
approval  of  that  part  of  the  community  less  industrious  and 
Kence  not  affected  by  the  plucking  process.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  this  upper  bureaucracy  breeds  the  lower  bureaucracies  iii 
these  little  Japanese  communes.  All  representing  Government 
oyer  these  isolated  and'  sfnall  communes,  the  actuial' living  (or 
starving)  assiired  by  the  family  system  aiid  by  immoveability, 
the  ''  submerged  tenth  "  were  absoliitely  helpless  and  disregardeid 
under  this  Japanese  socialfstic  system.  This  is  a  matter  of 
history.  The  elimination  of  the  individual,  the'  responsibility 
limited  within  narrow  circles,  the  tendency  to  regard  all  action 
as  official  and  according  to  rule,  seriously  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  sympathy.  It  was  allowed  no  range  out  of 
its  class.  Officialdom  sets  the  rule  for  such  action-^sets  it  for 
good  or  ill — and  as  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  dictum  the 
individual  naturally  accepts  the  result  of  such  dictum  as  part  of 
a  law  of  Nature. 

Socialism  says  that  what  the  world  needs  is  redistribution. 
Perhaps  it  does,  but  it  is  better  and  niore  justly  effected  under 
other  schemes  than  socialism.  This  Japanese  State  needed 
redistribution  badly-  And  such  redistribution  has  in  part  been 
obtained.  How  ?  By  the  invasion  of  individualism  ,  and  just  jn 
so  far,  as  individualism  has  been  hindered  and  prevented  by 
the  Bureaucracy  and  by  custom  just  in  so  far  have  the  old 
fnequalities  rnaintained  their  ground.  Socialism  says  it  will 
maintain  by  force  the  equality  within  the  groups.  No  such 
equality  exists  to  be  maintained.  The  abler  and  better  part  of 
the  community  can  be  suppressed  and  that  is  just  what  is  aimed 
at;  but,  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  this  as  a  principle  of  equity. 
Natural  ability  places  one  man  above  anoJ;her.  He  will  do  in 
four  hours  what  takes  another  twelve  hours  to  do.  The 
socialistic  State  sa,ys  that  a  man  shall  work  for  his  ex;act  needsk 
No  accumiilation  is  to  be  allowed  except  in  so  far  as  his  in- 
finit^imal  share  of  th^  jli vision  of  the  surplus  of  his  own  work  if 
lie  cl)ooses  to  go  beyond  his  needs.  .  This  simply^ implies  idleness 
or  slavery  to  the  community.  But  the  incapables  aire  quickly 
marked  off,  even  in,  the  socialistic  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
only  the  "  submerged  tenth  "  are  incapable..  The  desire  to  profit 
by  natural  capacity  would  again  soon  create  inequality.  jBrawn 
cannot  hope  to, control  brains.  ,  Tliie  result  could  only  be  in  one 
d,irection  ;  the  capture  of  society  by  a  small  class  and  under  far 
more  drastic  terms  than  can  exist  under  any  other  system'. 

As  to  progress,  socialism  says  the  world  friction  creates 
progress.  But  socialism  is  necessarily  isolated.  Its  subjects  are 
an  item  over  which  it  must  rqaintaiu  rigid  control.  They  could 
not  be  allowed  to  escape.     This  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  the 
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socialist  Statq  could  aiot  hope  to  compete  -with,  capitalist  States 
where  the  limit  of  production  is  reached,  and  where  capital 
(stored  labour)  is  still  retained  as  a  prodiictive  element'  in  the 
community.  Perhaps  there  is  here  the  secret  of  socialistic 
failures  iii  the  bad  temper  aroused  by  the  exploiting  of  the  abler 
members  by  the  community,  and  the  contrast  with  the  greater 
opportunities  in  the  capitalist  State  side  by  side  with  them.  It 
does  look  as  if  socialism  had  not  been  able  to  stand  the  contact. 
Ability  either  seeks  its  opportunity  if  domineered  by  the  CMn- 
muuity,  qr  else  it  domineers  the  communal  society. 

Japanese  "socialism"  in  the  formal  sense  of  the'  term 
hardly  makes  itself  heard.  There  is  an  organization  but  its 
influence  on  Japanese  political  life  is  tiil.  Sometimes  it  makes  a, 
public  demonstration,  as  in  a  recent  attdck  on  the  offices  and 
plant  of  a  local  electric  railway  company,  the  outcome  of  a 
socialistic  demonstratioU  in  protest  against  raising  the  tares. 
But  socialistic  treatment  of  the  individual  is  widespread  and  can 
be  said  as  yet  to  be  fundamental  in  the  thought  of  the  Japanese 
people.  They  do  not  realize  the  meaning  of  their  advance  since 
1870  in  which  they  have  owed  everything  to  men  and  nothing 
to  the  communes.  The  organization  of  the  whole  social  scheme 
i^  socialistic;  and  its  application  becomes  more  and  more  severe 
as  we  come  down  in  the  scale.  This  society  has  no  use  for  the 
individual.  His  rights  or  wrongs  are  not  a  matter  of  disciiSsion. 
He  is  to  obey  those  in  authority  over  him,  and  the  whole  force  of 
public  opinion  and  public  practice  is  exerted  in  this  direction. 
The  labour  organization  on  this  basis  is  very  complete  and  very 
exclusive.  The  leaders  have  absolute  power,  for,  as  said,  the 
community  can  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the 
special  application  of  any  general  principle.  The  Japanese 
artisan  or  workman  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  union.  He  has  no 
means  of  livelihood  outside  of  it.  The  only  degree  in  which  this 
hks  been  broken  is  in  so  far  as  foreign  lile  enters  into  Japan. 
And  how  fortunate  this  entering  wedge  has  been  for  Japan  is 
represented  by  every  advance  gained  in  political  power  by  the 
Peopile.  Comparatively  speaking  there  is  a  political  level  in 
Japan  for  all  power  centres  in  the  sovereign.  Whoever  controls 
the  sovereign  controls  the  country.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
sovereignty  should  be  a  despotism,  benevolent  or  otherwise,  whether 
sin^e  or  socialistic.  The  sovereignty  should  be  vested  in  the  whole 
people  not  in  a  class.  And  the  sovereignty  can  be  maintained  in 
the  whole  people  by  a  nice  checking  and  balancing  of  the  various 
interests  making  up  the  livelihood  of  the  people.  All  the  tendencies 
of  socialism  are  shown  in  the  old  JapJtoese  State.  With  no 
balance  a  ruling  bureaucracy  milked  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
their  capacity.  To-day  it  is  practically  in  the  same  position.  A 
wider  publicity  of  action,  a  greater  national  solidarity,  the 
interlacing  of  interests,  does  not  make  the  process  so  safe  as 
before.  This  can  only  really  be  avoided  by  the  balance  provided 
in  the  modern  individualistic  State  where  the  clashing  interests 
must   arrange  some  compromise    or    become    shipwrecked    on 
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anarchy.      But   in  this   respect  the   individualistic  State  can 
remedy  its  abuses,  whereas  socialism  cannot. 

It  is  in  the  wide  spread  of  capital — the  diffusion  of  stored 
labour,  hence  thrift,  among  all  classes — that  the  safety  of  our 
modern  society  is  to  be  ensured.  The  most  desirable  of 
capitalists  is  the  workman  capitalist,  and  in  the  United 
States  there  are  hosts  of  him  as  the  vast  array  of  Savings 
Bank  deposits  and  the  numerous  small  land  holders  show. 
With  the  divergent  interests  operating  on  the  individual  the 
different  classes  of  labour  reach  an  adjustment  of  the  proper 
proportion,  thrift  and  industry  strike  a  bargain.  The  battle 
to-dny  is  not  between  Labour  Trust  and  Capital  Trust  but 
between  forms  of  labour.  Capital — wealth  reserved  to  feed 
the  labourer  until  his  product  is  marketed — has  a  strictly 
market  value,  easily  ascertained  by  the  rate  of  interest  which 
rises  in  scale  according  to  risk.  Allowing  for  depreciation 
the  real  fight  is  over  the  running  expenses.  Ho\y  much  of  this 
shall  go  to  labour  and  how  much  to  those  managing  the  industry. 
As  a  rule  this  manager  is  also  the  capitalist,  but  his  wages  or 
pay  in  successful  management  are  strictly  speaking  to  he  separated 
from  the  capital  involved.  The  employer  usually  takes  all  the  risks 
and  labour  none  it  should  be  added,  and  the  long  list  of  business 
failures  show  that  the  risk  is  a  very  real  factor.  The  present 
remuneration  of  skilled  manual  labour  as  compared  with  brain 
labour  represented  by  the  clerk|Cg-  small  business  manager  calls  for 
anything  but  dispute.*  And  now-a-days  there  is  not  only  heard 
the  din  of  battle  between  "  capital  "  (the  thousand  small  investors 
as  capitalists)  and  labour  (the  thousand  small  investors  as 
labourers)  but  there  is  also  heard  the  din  of  battle  between  labour, 
no  less  bitterly  and  Vehemently  fought  in  both  cases.f  Of  course 
in  the  contest  between  employers  aivd  labour  great  efforts  are 
made  to  win  public  opinion  over  to  one  side  or  the  other.  And 
in  this  labour  has  a  great  advantage.  The  aims  of  the  labour 
trust,  however,  their  total  indifference  to  the  public  interests,  and 
their  readiness  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  employers  to  secure  a 
monopoly  and  squeeze  the  public  become  plainer. and  plainer 
with  their  growth  in  power.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
society  to  allow  either  or  both  to  effect  this  object,  and  its 
prevention  would  seem  possible  by  localization  of  the  interests  of 
both  and  thus  ensuring  competition  over  a  wide  area  governed 

*  In  Aprill906  the  outstanding  wage  disputes  in  Philadelphia 
were  as  follows: — elevator  constructors  demanded  $4.00  instead  of 
$3.75  a  day:  The  Tile  Layers  union  $4.50  instead  of  $4.40:  and  the 
Tile  Layers  Helpers'  union  $2.50  instead  of  $2.25 :  The  Mosaic 
Workers  $4.00  instead  of  $3.75  :  The  Plasterers  $5.50  instead  of  $4.50 : 
The  Bricklayers  were  granted  $5.00  instead  of  $4.80,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  compromise  as  to  the  plasterers  the  other  rates  in  the 
main  were  granted. 

t  Thus  Mr.  GompSrs,  the  head  of  a  powerful  amalgamated  labour 
organization,  is  asked  hy  employers  to  force  the  warring  unions  of  a 
great  city  (Chicago)  to  a  settlement  of  their  internal  disputes,  or  else 
a  lock-out  must  follow.    Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  25  Oct.,  1906. 
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by  fr^ecjftm  of -commierce.  -Tl\ere  is  here  a.pregj;  ady;^nt3gg 
to  society  if  the  distriWtion  of  botli  is  widiespread  and  hence  .ca^ 
f)alance  conflicting  interests.  Labour  direction  and  Tegislation 
for  itself  is^  as  much  class  legislation  as  any  other  form.  One 
iform  of  socialism  is  of  course  popular  among  a  certain  class. 
To  this  class  socialism  means  the  confiscation  of  existing 
capital  but  does  not  mean  its  direct  absorption  by  the  com- 
munity. The  worker  takes  over  the  product  of  liis  work  iij 
fee  simple.  Thus  the  miner  goes  on  mining  coal,  and  disposing 
of  it,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds  of  his  labour.  But  he  does  not 
oontemplatethe  community  taking  over  the  mines  and  treating 
him  on  the  same  old  terms  as  an  employe,  and  with  far  less 
rights  and  privileges  to  strike  than  before.  This  very  sophistical 
and  attractive  form  of  socialism  usually  finds  its  exponent^ 
among  tie  "spell-binders"  at  periods  near  election  tinie.  It  is 
checked  up  of  course  by  the  common-sense  of  the  community,  bjat 
like  perpetual  inotion  and  a  flat  earth  it  finds  plenty  of  adherents 
unable  to  see  the  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  the  argument.  This 
"local"  communistic  form  of  socialism  is  found  almost  entirely 
among  the  foreign  born  element  of  the  country.* 


§  14. 

That  there  is  a  deep  spirit  of  unrest  stirring  in  the  world  at 
present  is  a  shibboleth  that  has  little  application  beyond  the 
expression  of  a  truism.  All  life  is  a  flux ;  a  constant  adjustment; 
to-day  no  more  so  than  at  any  other  time  and  only  accentuated 
to  us  because  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  our  present  questions. 
But  the  whole  history  of  the  past  is  made  up  of  just  Such  unrest, 
which  in  truth  is  simply  an  indication  of  a  vitality  existing  in 
human  institutions.  The  spirit  of  unrest  therefore  does  not 
mean  necessarily  any  new  phase  in  the  world's  history  in  the 
sense  that  sixty  years  ago  in  Werner's  day  geologists  used  the 
term  "cataclysm."  The  long  battles  of  Scboiasticism,  the  closer 
warfare  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  gro-wth  of  democratic 
government  still  so  incomplete,  are  all  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  of 
unrest,  and  without  which  our  western  communities  would  be 
sunk  into  the  numbing  sleep  "of  eastern  despotisms. .  Socialism  is 
inerely  one,  phase  of  this  restlessness,  and  not  a  new  one.  It  ha^ 
figured  in  the  history  of  every  people  ana  with  the  same  cause 

*  A  fallacy  by  no  means  entertained  by  all  socialists.  In  writing 
the  above  the  sunny  land  of  France  was  far  from  thought.  I  find; 
^pwever,  that  a  proposition  like  the  above  was  made  as  to  the  French 
coal  mines  by  M.  Croblot  "with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  th^ 
"  whole  of  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Assembly"  and  "  proposed  as 
"a  socialist  ineasure."  Mr.  and  Mrs.'Webb  "Problems  of  Social 
"  Industry"  p.  271.  The  clause  "  as  I  understand"  is  inserted  by  Mr! 
Wefcb."      :     ''     ■  '  ^  i,    ,  .    , 
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and  with  the  same  fate.  In  Rome  anrl  Gfree6e  these  uneasy 
moveinents  of  thq  proletariat  found  voice  in  the  extremists 
advocating  the  wrongs  of  the  lowest  strata,  and  these  ancient 
societies  adjusted  themselves  to  new  coiiditions  in  the  mags  and 
with  small  reference  to  the  views  of  the  extremists.  There  is  i 
form  of  idealism —undeniably  grand  if  highly  unpracticable-^iii 
the  "brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  never  obtained  practicifl 
application  even  in  the  ra,ce  which  gave  it  birth.  'J'his  idealism 
was  in  ancient  times  preached  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  in  its  latest  exponent  a  man  sprung' from  the 
same  race.'  It  was  not  to  the  wilderness  but  to  crowded  streets 
that  Isaiah  expovmded  the  levelling  ideas  of  prophetism,  the 
hatred  of  wealth,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assistance,'  equality  in 
life  as  well  as  in  theory.  Biit  the  Jews  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
teaching  Jtnd  went  on,  as  man  everywhere  has  always- done, 
worshipping  the  Calf  of  Gold.  The  cry  "  to  your  tents,  Q 
Israeli"  was  never  heard  except  as  a  battle  cry  of  faction  in  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  power.  The  old  simple  life  had  no 
attraction.  Carl  Marx,  the  latest  of  these  popular  prophets, 
abandoned  all  questions  of  idealism  and  based  his  levelling 
principle  on  the  strictly  utilitarian  idea  of  the  greatest  good[  of 
the  greatest  number,  frankly  accepting  with  prophetism  the 
principle  of  force  to  maintain  that  level  set  by  the"  community 
and  beyond  which  nothing  must  sink 'and  nothing  must  rise; 
In  rejecting  idealism  perhaps  he  made  a  mistake.  Statistics  are 
far  easier  to  deal  with  than  sentiment. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Kidd  has  shown,  on  this  ground  the  doctrine 
of  Marx  is  irrefutable.  It  is  not  the  economics,  or  the  morals, 
or  the  efficiency  of  Marxism  that  is  at  issue.  These  have  beeii 
shown  time  and  again  to  be  based  on  insufficient  premises  aiid  to 
be  illegitimate  deductions  drawn  from  such  illogical  bases.  Even 
socialists  pitch  the  greater  part  of  the  economics  of  Marx 
overboard.  They  admit  capital — as  necessary  for  future  pro- 
duction on  the  existing  scale;  they  admit  rent  of  all  kinds, 
of  land,  of  abjlity,  of  opportunity — as  necessary  to  equf\l;ze 
inequalities  of  Nature;  they  even  admit  economic  interest  as  a 
constitutional   element   in  profits.*      Of  course  they  confiscate 

*  "Economic  interest"  as  defined  by  Mr.  Webb  ("Problems  of 
Social  Industry"  p.  217)  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  interest  on 
the  loans  he  describes  later  (p.  227).  For  no  matter  under  what  form, 
or  from  what  source  or  for  how  long,  what  interest  attaches  to  is  capital 
without  reference  to  its  source,  and  all  interest  seeks  a  level, below 
which  it  ceases.  The  tendency  of  recent  poiitical  economy  seems  to  be 
to  find  the  rent  element  in  every  factor  of  producticn — whether  land, 
ca{)ital,  or  labour.  As  to  interest  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
to  disagree  as  to  its  nature  and  a  disposition  to  regard  it  not  as  a  factor 
of  distribution  but  as  only  aifecting  capital.  It  has  been  called  "com- 
muted profits  "  (Doctor  Hadley).  The  subject  is  treated  at  length  in 
Professor  Fisher's  "  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income,"  where  interest 
figures  as  a  ratio  between  values  (p.  185).  Values  are  comparabloj 
(juantities  are  not  so  necessarily.  They  may  differ  in  quality.  And  here 
aeems  to  lie  the  distinction  between  expressing  interest  as  a  quantity 
and  as  a  rate,  for,  as  Mri  Webb  (citing  also  Mr.  George)  pointed  out, 
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all  these  to  the  use  of  the  community  and  then  expect  the 
individual  to  make  the  same  eftort  to  maintain  them  as  under 
the  double  incentive  of  an  empty  belly  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  "If  a  man  wants  freedum  to  work  or  not 
"  to  work  just  as  he  likes,  he  had  better  emigrate  to  Robinson 
"  Crusoe's  island,"  etc.  But  the  crux  lies  just  here— that  if  such 
a  levelling  principle  will  put  a  stop  to  the  present  strife  in  the 
competitive  State;  if  the  physical  force  (the  majority)  in  the 
State  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  by  sacrificing  efficiency  and 
hence  progress  they  will  in  some  way  escape  the  constant 
tendency  to  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  in  sfme  way 
the  whole  community  will  be  better  led  to  diminish  this  ratio 
between  the  workers  as  to  the  national  dividend,  than  when 
ignorance  and  recklessness  only  are  left  face  to  fiice  with  the  pro- 
blem of  breeding  iu  excess ;  then  they  will  undoubtedly  adopt  such 

common  parlance  transfers  the  above  ratio  into  an  equation  dealing  with 
quantities.  This  popular  use  of  interest  is  decidedly  illogical.  Interest 
is  of  course  as  much  a  variable  as  income  and  capital  of  which  it  is  a 
ratio.  And  the  capitalist  must  thoroughly  understand  its  possibilities. 
It  is  a  speculation  in  the  mind  of  the  lender  just  as  it  is  a  speculation 
in  the  mind  of  the  borrower.  Not  in  a  sense  a  gamble,  but  at  times 
where  confidently  counted  on,  either  or  both  do  not  figure  at  all  at 
the  finish  except  on  the  debit  side  of  the  individual's  ledger.  But  Mr. 
Webb  makes  the  tail  wag  the  dog  when  he  refuses  interest  anything 
but  a  subordinate  part  in  the  accumulation  of  capital.  What  is  certain 
is  that  to  obtain  the  use  of  capital  it  is  necessary  to  pay  interest 
on  it,  and  it  is  this  demand  for  capital  that  regulates  its  price. 
Interest  is  the  factor  of  "  effective  desire  of  accumulation."  It  is  a 
projection  of  the  present  into  the  future,  and  as  such  must  figure  in 
any  system  of  production.  Safety  also  is  undoubtedly  a  prime  factor 
in  the  disposition  of  capital,  and  can  and  does  drive  the  rate  of 
interest  very  low ;  but  the  miser  and  hoarder  are  not  common,  and 
hoarding,  in  withdrawing  at  times  and  in  certain  classes,  funds  much 
needed  in  business  is  always  an  unmitigated  nuisance  and  at  times 
disastrous — as  every  panic  shows.  And  certain  classes — through 
unfortunate  ignorance — are  in  a  chronic  state  of  panic,  and  always 
prefer  the  cracked  tea-pot  to  the  bank.  Hoards  are  not  a  basis  of 
future  production  ;  because  when  it  comes  to  losing  one's  money,  the 
average  man  prefers  to  do  it  himself  or  demands  compensation  for 
risk.  Bisk  is  an  element  of  every  loan.  As  long  as  savings  banks 
do  pay  interest  the  burden  of  proof  would  seem  to  be  on  Mr.  Webb. 
Money  in  hoards  is  of  no  use  to  the  business  world.  Banks 
dealing  in  active  mercantile  accounts  in  the  United  States  pay  no 
interest  on  deposits,  but  the  equivalent  is  returned  to  their  customers 
in  accommodation.  In  this  connection  it  can  be  readily  admitted 
that  business  can  be  carried  on  without  borrowing — and  even  extended 
by  capitalising  the  profits,  if  any.  Such  business  would  be  very 
limited.  A  man  thinks  he  can  extend  his  business  and  he  effects  a 
loan  on  the  most  favourable  terms  his  security  admits.  The  lender's 
business  may  already  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  economic  extension 
(as  per  Mr.  Webb's  formula).  He  may  not  want  to  engage  in  other 
occupations.  He  estimates  the  risk,  and  the  security,  and  lends  at 
the  lower  profit  he  expects  in  preference  to  extending  his  own  opera- 
tion or  consuming  unproductively.  And  every  effort  to  prevent  this 
has  failed.  The  advanced  ground  in  Mr.  Webbs  exposition  (Jan. 
1888)  taken  in  establishing  a  "margin  of  cultivation"  for  capiial 
and  eliminating  the  unjust  onus  placed  on  land  as  something  peculiar 
and  apart  from  other  instruments  of  production  is  worth  noting. 
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a  levelling  principle  if  it  brings  no  complications  to  them  from 
outside  the  community,  and  will  maintain  by  force  forced  labour 
and  a  forced  maximum  of  labour  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
retain  efficiency  or  progress.  For  as  Mr.  Kidd  has  shown,  this 
result  is  based  on  an  equally  irrefutable  law  that  "  the  interests 
"of  the  social  organism  and  those  of  the  individuals  comprising 
"  it  at  any  particular  time  are  actually  antagonistic,  they  never 
"can  l)e  reconciled;  they  are  inherently  and  essentially  irrecon- 
"cilable,"*  Which  simply  is  to  say  that  all  the  benefits  of 
present  sacrifice  for  future  unborn  generations  are  not  going  to 
call  out  a  single  unit  of  force  from  any  existing  individual.  It 
is  his  own  comfortable  existence  while  he  exists  that  is  of 
importance  to  the  individual.  The  double  incentive  of  self- 
preservatiou  and  desire  drive  him  on  in  the  present  competitive 
8tate.  He  must  sink  or  swim.  And  in  this  constant  selection 
of  the  best  and  submersion  of  the  weakest  society  progresses. 
Strip  him  of  these  incentives  and  he  is  stripped  of  every 
incentive  to  those  efforts  which  mean  progress.  But  progress 
interests  the  future  generations  and  he  will  not  sacrifice  the 
present  to  the  future,  which  in  set  terms  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
It  can  well  be  asked — Why  has  this  never  appealed  to  the 
minds  of  men?  Why,  if  the  struggle  of  life  can  be  avoided, 
have  not  men  tried  to  avoid  it  ?  This  has  always  been  an  ideal. 
It  is  the  basic  and  impracticable  principle  at  the  root  of 
Christianity.  Primitive  Christianity  was  strictly  and  practically 
communism.  "  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
"  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow 
me."  No  theory  of  communism  could  be  more  plainly  expressed 
than  in  the  words  and  teachings  of  Christ.  But  its  extreme 
practice  never  reached  or  could  reach  beyond  a  little  band  of 
enthusiasts.  It  violates  a  natural  law  anything  but  well 
understood  even  now.  Where  there  is  a  very  simple  adjust- 
ment to  the  surrounding  environment — as  in  the  protozoa — there 
can  be  a  great  persistency  of  type.  Where  the  adjustment  to 
the  environment  is  complicated  and  must  be  very  mobile — as  with 
civilized  man — there  must  be  great  change  in  type.  Stagnation 
or  retrogression  in  an  advanced  organism  means  decay  and  death. 
If  there  was  a  single  community  to  deal  with  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  some  such  stagnation  as  implied  in  the  socialistic 
Scheme  could  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  lazy  individuals  would 
be  willing  to  put  it  into  effect.  But  the  social  entity  is  not  the 
exact  reflection  of  any  single  unit  which  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  hence  the  social  mind  cannot  put  aside  the  future  as 
can  be  done  by  the  mind  of  any  of  its  units.  It  perforce  must 
think  of  this  future  and  use  a  compelling  force  in  its  units  to 
provide  in  the  future  for  this  progress  which  is  to  enable  it  to 
meet  future  competition  of  other  communities.  It  is  man's  power 
of  extension  in  time — his  foresight — that  in   this   respect  has 

*  "Social  Evolution''  p.  84.     Cf.  also  Mr.  Spencers  "Principles  of 
Ethics  "  Chaptars  on  Egoism  and  Altruism. 
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difFerentiated  his  communities  from'  the  communities  of  brutte, 
lias  eihabled  him  to  progress.  It  is  this  wider  extension  of  the 
foresight  that  lias  given  to  civilized  man  his  power  over  savage, 
communities.  Hence  any  attempts  to  enforce  sueh  comrauuistio 
principles  have  met  with  defeat.  This  law  lias  befcn  beautifully- 
expounded  by  Pi-ofessor  Fiske  *  in  liis  theoiy  of  the.  evobitihn  of 
mind  which  separates  man  from  br,ute.  Gomte  has  remarked- 
in  the  liistory  of  civilization  the  gradual, substitution  of  altruism 
for  egoism.  Kske,  basing  the  first  t^ndenciiSs  to. Sociality  on  the' 
lengthening  infancy  of  early  simian  man  and.hencgthe  necessity  of 
parental  care,  shows  that  this  increased  sociality — binding  interest 
within  the  community — must  reach  a  point  at  which^ajl  indivi- 
dualism within  the  community  ceases.  This  ineaus  that  communal 
stagnation  such  as  is  exemplified  in  .the  eastern  State.  And  this  has 
been,  the  fate  of  every  ps6ple,_  except  those  Aryan  r^ces  which 
succeeded  in  retaining  enough  of  their  communal  interests  to 
enable  them  to  act  efficiently  against  outsiders,  but  in  developing 
their  individuality  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuous  and  steady 
progress  of  the  individuals  within  those  communities.  In  other 
tei-ms,  what  has  ensured  jDrogress  and  the  evolution  of  our  modern 
State  has  been  the  instinct  of  social  self-preservation,  which  in 
the  aggregate  has  been  too  strong  for,  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  who  wouhl  let  the  world  come  to  an  end — in  say  a 
hundred  years— rprovided  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  had 
a  comfortable  enough  time  of  it.  "  After  us  the  deluge  "  applies 
to  the  units  of  every  class  in  society.  But  this  instinct  of  social 
self-preservation  involves  personal  self-preservation  because  it 
sets  the  pace  for  the  individual  within  its  own  limits  and  in  terms 
that  he  is  unable .  to  avoid.  Socialism  by  some  theoretical 
Universal  State  which  does,  away  with  competition  between 
communitiesf  tries  to  avoid  this  necessity  of  high  efficiency  and 
hence  the  operation, of  this  law  of  social  self-preservation,  and  it 
rejects  the  second  law  of  personal  self-preservation  not  recognizing 
that  a  social  organization  only  exists  in  the  psychical  entity  of 
its  units,  that  the  social  mind — unlike  the  individual  mind — is 
yet  only  the,  abstract  expression  of  the  summation  of  these 
individual  minds.  The  histoiy  of  society  has  been  to  follow  the 
most  effective  units.  In  the  East  it  has  resulted  in  an  alternation 
of  despotism  and  bureaucracy.  la  the  West  this  has  been 
lightened  in  modern  times  by  the  rise  of  democracy,  still  standing 
on  ticklish  ground  as  shown  by  the  cases  of  Venice  and  the 
French  Eepublic  already  cited. 

Tfae,.question  can  at  last  be  asked  for  a  final  answer — what 
is  socialism  ?  Its  .economics  are  defective,  its  morality  ques- 
tionable, its  statecrarf't  is  idealistic.^     What  logical  ground  has 

*  "  Cosmic  Philosophy  "  Part  II  Chapter  XXII. 

t  So  that  the  German  and  Frenchman,  the  Russian  and  the 
Englishman,  the  American  and  the  Japanese  are  no  longer  to  take 
the  best  opportunity  to  out  each  others'  throats. 

J  Its  ethics  are  treated  by  Mr.  Belfort  Bax.  For  instance  "Out- 
Jooks  from  the  New  Standfi.oint "  ijp.  183.124, 
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it  for  existence?  The  answer  is  clear  enoirgii^t'is  a  religion. 
We  are  indebted  to  J\fr.  Kidd  for.  a  valuable  exposition  of  the 
impoitance  of  the  ultra-rational  element  in  religion,  and  an 
explanation  of  that  undoubted  softening  of  character  that  has 
been  increasing  altruism  at  the  expense  of  egoism  so  constantly 
in  our  modern  world,  although  this  maybe,  perhaps  spoken  of 
as  etliical  riither  than  as  religious.  This  softening  is  of  course 
iiot  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  Of.  gocinllsm  but  in  those  of  it^ 
opponents.  A  true  ethics  comes  from  above,  not  from  below. 
The  necessary  idealism  in  tlie  extension  of  tha,t  cosmic  .leligipn; 
that  better  understanding:  of  natural  law,  which  teaches  us  that 
sin  and  misery  is  duo  to  nial-adjiistment  and  is  not  to  be  avoided 
by  any  other  means  of  repentance  than  by  conformity  to  the 
enviroumeut.*    Improvement  in  man's  condition  must  therefore 

*  See  Fiske's  "Cosmic  Philosophy  "  Part  III,  Chapter  V,  Religion 
as  Adjustment. 

What  is  implied  in  this  altruism  as  described  by  Mr.  Kidd  is  a 
public  movement  toward  the  elimination  of  unfair  advantages  in  the 
competition  of  life.  This  would  not,  however,  mitigate  the  struggle 
of  life.  The  evolutionary  process  admits  of  no  such  alleviation. 
Competition  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the  forward  movement  of 
humanity;  and  is  what  prevents  retrogression,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  a  complex  structure  as  human  society  could  stand  still.  It  can 
be  seen  what  a  fundamental  opposition  there  is  between  this  natural 
law  and  the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  socialistic 
movement  in  the  whole  of  its  history  from  the  earliest  times — that  is, 
that  all  competition  must  cease.  In  speaking  of  altruism  as  prevalent 
in  existing  society  it  is  not  then  meant  that  society  will  organize  as  a 
huge  charity  movement  with  its  mainspring  as  this  altruistic  feeling. 
This  would  simply  mean  auto-poisoning  for  any  society.  And  yet 
such  is  the  organization  and  the  acknowledged  goal  of  socialism. 
Its  idea  is  to  exploit  the  strong  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  numerous 
incapables.  That  is  the  intention  of  their  argument  that  the  strong 
owe  nothing  to  -intrinsic  qualities  granted  by  Nature,  and  everything 
to  the  inheritance  from  the  past  which  is  due  only  to  the  social 
organization.  At  least  that  is,  the  result  of  the  communistic  theory 
of  the  Marxists ;  and  these  to-day  govei-n  the  socialist  movement. 
The  Fabians  and  kindred  "  high  collar  "  socialists  do  not  count.  If 
the  socialists  were  carried  to  the  top  by  a  revolutionary  movement,  it 
would  merely  be  a  matter  of  time  when  these  worthies  also  would 
figure,  in  American  political  parlance,  "outside  the  breastworks  " — or 
on  a  lamp-post ;  for  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  material  behind 
the  leaders  of  the  socialist-anarchist  movement  of  continental  Europe 
leaves  small  idea  of  anything  but  a  repetition  of  the  French  Terror,  if  it 
should  come  to  the  surface.  The  latter-day  Jacobins  would  make  short 
work  of  this  Girondist  movement  in  the  party  ranks.  In  conclusion 
it  can  be  said  that  much  has  been  added  to  the  social  inheritance 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  even  from  the  socialist  ranks  has 
the  world  been  furnished  with  another  Shakespeare.  The  social 
inedium  is  merely  the  (night)  soil  in  which  genius  and  ability  flourish. 
And  richness  of  such  soil  is  no  criterion  of  the  plant,  human  or  any 
other  kind.  The  most  beautiful  orchids  do  not  flourish  in  the'  richest 
soil.  Toadstools — the  Marats  of  vegetable  life — spring  from  vegetable 
mould  ;  and  mushrooms,  their  mildly  useful  first  cousins,  are  nourished, 
and  grown  on  the  dung  heap.  The  dialectic  of  socialism  delights  in 
paradox,  of  which  this  question  of  the  origin  of  genius  is  by  no  means 
the  only  example,  although  it  is  one  of  the  flimsiest  pretences  of  the 
propaganda^ 
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be  accompanied  by  better  adjustment  of  all  to  the  environment. 
The  powerful  spur  this  gives  to  altruism,  the  recognized  helpless- 
ness of  ignorance  continually  sinning  through  ignorance,  is 
perhaps  an  explanation  of  how  heartily  this  element  enters 
into  schemes  of  regeneration  that  are  perhaps  directly  against 
their  own  interests.  They  recognize  the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice 
to  cause  any  permanent  rise  in  the  condition  of  the  mass.  But 
this  is  not  ultra-rational.  It  is  highly  rational.  Highly  rational 
whether  God  be  called  "  Jehovah"  or  "  Cosmic  Spirit."  Socialism 
however,  although  a  religion  as  being  ultra-rational,  rejects  any 
such  adventitious  aid.  It  claims  to  base  itself  on  purely 
''materialistic  science,"  whatever  that  is.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  estimate  just  how  much  Marx  and  his  contemporaries  owed  to 
the  Philosophic  Positive.  Marx  was  a  child  of  the  Eevolution  of 
1848,  (he  was  born  in  1818)  and  his  scheme  if  it  does  not  actually 
adopt  Comte's  "Religion  ofhumanity"  does  not  at  least  go  beyond 
the  Positive  Philosophy  by  recognizing  the  wider  range  of  an  un- 
knowable reality.  Now  the  Positive  Philosophy  by  confining  its 
investigation  of  the  phenomenal  sti'ictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
several  sciences  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  the  sciences  on  each  other.  Sociology  therefore 
as  a  science  was  capable  of  interpretation  within  its  own  narrow 
limits  and  without  reference  to  any  of  the  principles  found  to 
rule  in  the  other  natural  sciences.  It  is  this  spirit  of  exclusivism 
— particularly  a  rejection  and  hatred  of  the  biological  law  of 
of  evolution — that  lias  ruled  the  propaganda  of  modern  socialism. 
It  has  always  rested  on  the  empiricism  of  Comle.  But  the  last 
thing  that  bothers  a  religion  is  a  scientific  basis,  and  any  basis  of 
socialism  in  so  far  as  it  rests  even  on  the  defective  science  of  the 
days  of  Comte  has  been  torn  into  ribbons,  and  any  scheme  it 
proposes  to-day  is  either  unthinkable  or  is  a  mere  adaptation  of 
methods  to  which  the  world  has  been  drifting  without  any 
thought  of  the  dead  level  of  socialism.  There  is  presented  there- 
fore the  paradox  of  a  religion  posing  as  a  science  and  yet  rejecting 
all  the  teaching  of  science.  The  question,  however,  can  be  asked 
— is  any  religion  consistent  ?  Do  people  believe  in  a  religion 
because  of  its  consistency?  Certainly  not.  In  Christianity,  for 
instance,  any  attempt  to  show  inconsistency  was  met  by  persecu- 
tion not  by  argument.'* 

To  attempt  to  meet  socialism  by  argument  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  therefore  cut  of  the  question.  The  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  holds  a  dogma  against  which  any  kind  of  proof  of 
refutation  is  impious.  The  argument  must  be  conducted  on  his 
premises  or  not  at  all.  This  enthusiast  is  therefore  just  as  hope- 
less timber  for  conversion  as  any  neophyte  of  early  Christianity, 
Or  any  preaching  friar  of  mediaevalism,  or  any  hysterical 
revivalist  of  to-day.  As  little  is  he  to  be  met  by  persecution  or 
denunciation.     This  only  attracts  people  to  his  defence,  especially 

*  Marx  accepts  the  Hegelian  dialectic  in  that  whereas  Hegel 
"  stood  it  on  its  head,"  he  (Marx)  "  stood  it  on  its  feet ;"  whether  Hegel 
would  appreciate  the  materialism  of  Marx  is  perhaps  doubtful.  _ 
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^iieh  lie  tells  every  man  how  badly  he — his  defender — is  treated 
by  society,  and  how  he  is  really  preaching  his  crusade.  Such 
Unreason  as  a  religions  propaganda  must  therefore  be  met  by 
Other  weapons.  The  cold  dissection  Of  the  ridiculous,  the 
accentuation  of  the  incongruities  of  its. dogmas  and  the  absurdities 
of  its  practice,  and  above  all  encouragement  to  test  these  visions 
oft  a,  small  scale — they  are  sure  to  fail  on  either  large  or  small 
scale — and  a  careful  dissection  of  these  failures,  are  worth  tons 
of  argument  and  are  the  real  reason  why  Utopia  is  as  far  ofTas 
ever.='^  And  there  is  always  the  cold  test  of  personal  appeal  to 
the  individual  case.  "You,  John  Jones,  earn  800  or  1000 
dollars  a  year.  And  you  deserve  it.  James  Smith  digs  ditches 
and  earns  300  dollars  a  year.  And  he  deserves  it.  Now  are 
you  willing  to  relax  your  efforts  and  desires  and  come  to  the 
level  of  James  Smith?  Or  are  you  willing  to  increase  your 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  James  Smith's  desires?"  It  makes  no 
difference  where  you  take  up  the  scale,  the  slowest  unit  of  the 
Socialist  fleet  must  set  the  pace  and  everyone  must  take  the 
eonsequefices.  It  has  been  maintained  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  deteriniination  of  altruism.  AVhere  that  limit  will  be  fixed 
will  be' determined  by  society  which  must  suffer  if  it  strikes  at 
the  efficiency  of  its  constituent  units.  .  For  there  is  another 
question  involved  here.  It  is  possible — as  socialism  proposes — 
to  confiscate  the  present  plant  as  capital  to  be  used  in  future 

*  Luqian  in  "Xlie  Sects"  "TJie   Double  Accusation,"  and  else' 

where  pays  his  compliments  to  philosophers  of  his  day  in  anything 

but  flattering  terms.     They  did  not  practise  what  they  preached,  for 

the  excellent  reason  that  they  recognized  that  the  preaching  was 

theory  but  the  actual  present  offered  them  things  far  more  substantial. 

In  plain  terms  they  intended  to  run  no  risk  of  any  possible   mistake 

in  theory  as  far  as  its  practice  applied  to  theipselves.     But  that  did 

not, prevent  their. pi^eaching^and  a  pretty  good  thing  they  made  out 

of  it,  and   a  good  time  (according  to  their  lights)  they  had  of  it— a 

lively  time  anyhow.     Now  this  is  not  unlike  the  course  of  those  worthy 

latter-day  socialists  who  deny  thavahdity  of  their  principles  on 

anything  but  a  universal  scale.     Tf  human  nature  is  such  that  the 

operation  and  consequent  happiness  and  progress  on  the  socialistic 

plan  can  be  secured  to  any  society,  its  successful  operation  can  be  as 

well  secured  on  a  small  as  well  as  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  less 

successful   capitalistic  societies  would   soon   boast   of  nothing  but 

capitalists  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  their  idle  machinery.     The  only 

charge  then  to  bring  against  consistent  socialist  failures  of  the  past 

two  thousand  years  would  be  the  exceedingly  poor  timber  found  in 

the  rank  and  file  of  the  party — for  the  leaders   are  the  wisest  of  the 

wise  men,  in  the  demonstration  of  what  does  not   exist.     It  would 

seem  harsh,  however,  to  compare  the  rank  and  file  with  that  species 

within  huipan  society  which  spends  .  its   time   in   wearing   out   the 

mac?idam,  when  perhaps  the  defect  does  lie  in  the  qufility  or  the 

value  placed  on  leadership.     The  principle  of  univorsalism  is,  however, 

a  wise  if  not  logical  basis  of  conduct.     Its  advocates  know  that  they 

are  not  likely  to  be  called  on  to  put  their  more  levelling  principles  in 

practice.     Meanwhile  they  gain  no  little  notoriety,  with  the  chance  to 

profit  by  any  hurly-burly  attendant   on  "the  great  strike.     Lotus 

admit  that  there  are  genuine  preachers  of  the  propaganda — but  they 

figure  iii  the  political  movement,  not  in  the  exposition  of  a  worn  out 

economic  fallacy  figuring  as  "scientific  socialism." 
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production.  'I'liis  is  conveniently  done  on  the  ground  tllat  the 
plant  is  the  product  of  the  workers  and  that  no  wrong  is  done  in 
siich  confiscation,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  the 
production  of  thrift  and  of  a  brain  and  not  solely  of  the  workers 
who  have  been  paid  their  share,  and  that  it  v,ould'never  have  come 
into  existence  without  thrift  and  brain ;  and  that  without  brain  men 
Would  still  remain  in  the  condition  of  wandering  savagej-y  in 
which  a  hundred  squnre  miles  were  needed  for  thoisupport  of  a, 
hiilf  score  cjf  famrlies  and  not  of  a  great  city,  and  hence  on 
■whom  the  Law  of  Malthas  pressed  with  immediate  severity. 
But  ask  John  Jones  how  he  is  going  to  continue  this  plant. 
Socialism  can  only  answer  by  the  lash  or  the  goad  to  force 
brains  to  work  for  the  equal  income.  An  empty  belly  can  and  does 
to-day  force  a  man  to  work.  But  could  brains  be  forced  to  do  so  ? 
They  are  a  subtle  and  invisible  thing.  There  is  no  testing 
machine  or  Bertil Ion  system  to  measure  their  capacity  or  even 
to  detect  their  presence.  Neither  James  Smith  nor  socialism  can 
ai>swer  this  question  of  management  in  the  present  or;  future. 
Competition  and  reward — natural  inequality — alone  can  secure 
the  ablest,  and  James  Smith  has  multiplied  himself  to  a  point  where 
he  must  have  brains  in  command.  The  answer  of  John  Jones 
to  all  this  would  not  be  very  doubtful.  He  might  be  willing  to 
pull  down  everything  above  him  to  his  own  level,  but  he  is  just 
tlie  man  who  is  unwilling  to  work  for  the  benefit  and  behoof  of 
James  Smith.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  pretty- much  the  way  that 
man  in  society  has  always  tried  to  answer  these  questions. 
Democracy  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  long  appeal  to  experience 
from  the  results  of  communism,  despotism,  government  by  class. 
" Laisf.ez  aller,  lahsez  Jaire"  within  reasonable  limits;  the  terra 
laissez  faire  being  used  as  carried  out  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  all  by  a  social  organization.  Subject  to  the  conditions 
competition  siiould  be  of  the  most  unrestrained  character; 
equality  before  the  law  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
"  submerged  tenth "  really  are  the  "  submerged  tenth."  In 
Great  Britain  they  are  placed  at  the  respectable  figure  of  three 
millions  in  a  population  of  forty  two-millions.  For  its  own  sake 
society  has  a  very  real  problem  in  this  "  tenth  "  and  one  that 
must  be  dealt  with  ;  but  society  treats  it  at  least  as  tenderl)'-  as 
avowed  socialists.  "  What  we  socialists  are  after  is  not  any 
f  clearing  out  from  our  midst  of  those  unfortunates  who  form 
"  the  reserve  army  of  Labour,  even  if  this  were  possible,  but  the 
"  organization  of  public  services  in  such  a  way  that  no  such 
"  reserve  army  shall  exist."*  Exactly,  but  not  by  pauperizing 
the  rest  of  the  community  or  by  sending  the  tenth  to  Robinson 
Cr\isoe's  island  under  strict  segregation  of  the  sexes.  If  uny- 
tliing,  instead  of  a  vast  eleemosynary  institution  society  is  to 
narrow  the  field  of  pliilanthropy  in  this  direction,  restricting  this 
latter  to  cases  of  real  misfortune,  for  otherwise  as  much  harm 
can  be  done  in  tlie  ceaseless  propagation  of  these  useless  com- 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  "  Problems  of  Social  Industry  "  p.  ?68. 
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petitors  in  the '  world  struggle  as  finy  good  obtained  by  the 
widening  of  the'  rnnge  of  humanitarian  principles.  And  there 
remains  always  the  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  nationality 
and  the  importance  of  national  strength.  IJace  prejudice  has 
died  out  from  the  western  world,  but  national  rivalries  still 
are  strong  and  handicap  is  fatal.  Tlie  brotherhood  of  man 
is  a  very  beautiful  dream,  but  the  actually  existing  relation 
is  at  best  one  of  a  distant  cousinship.  Tlie  workers  all  over  the 
world  have  a  deserved  sympathy  for  each  other,  not  as  brothers  but 
as  workers.  This  sympathy,  however,  does  not  extend  to  having 
the  "sulimerged  tenth  "  or  the  unrestrained  breeding  of  another 
nation  duinped  down  for  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  carry 
in  addition  to  its  own  burdens — and  that  is  what  the  "brother- 
Iiood  "  idea  often  means,  and  particularly  means  in  the  socialistic 
sense.  The  proletariat — "submerged  tenth" — is  a  very  real 
question  in  every  country,  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  workers, 
and  will  be  a  question  as  long  as  international  competition  does 
exist,  and  until  the  American  stands  more  ready  than  he  does 
now  to  shoulder  the  European  "  tenth  "  as  well  as  his  own.* 

Looked  at  in  the  cold  light  of •  the  evolution  of  history 
the  communistic  or  levelling  programme  of  socialism  can  bd 
viewed  without  alarm.  The  fierce  desire  for  personal  freedom  in 
the  western  Aryan  has  such  strong  hold  to-day  that  much  of  the 
resentment  of  the  workers  is  because  they  want  direction  to  lie 
absolutely  in  each  man's  hands  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  They 
want  "  freedom  to  work  or  not  to  work  "  just  as  they  like.  Thus 
one  youthful  socialist  in  a  newspaper  article  under  the  writer's 
eye  sketches  the  millenium  of  the  future  State.  This  of  course 
can  only  fall  to  those  who  do  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth  but 
sacrifice  for  to-day  in  laying  up  for  to-morrow.  But  in  such 
socialists  the  last  idea  is  thatof  a  military  discipline.  That  society 
should  make  new  adjustments  to  new  conditions  not  hithertoi 
dreamed  of  in  its  philosophy  ;  that  it  should  take  a  special  stand  to 
employers  tiusts  and  labour  trusts  different  from  what  it  took  to 
individuals,  goes  without  saying.  This  is  an  adjustment  to  its 
environment  and  necessary  for  its  preservation.  And  as  Mr. 
Kidd  gays — "lience  the  general  tendency  must  be  expected  to 
"  be  towards  state  interference  and  state  control  on  a  gieatly 
"  extended  scale  rather  than  toward  state  management."  f  Now 
there  is  here  no  change  in  position.  Politics  and  economics  are 
matters  of  cold  reason  and  guided  by  the  experience.    All  the 

*  "  Proletarius — One  of  the  poorer  class  of  Roman  citizens,  who, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  could  only  serve  the  State  by  their 
children,  without  contributing  to  the  revenue — (Cicero)" — Anthon'a 
"  Latin-English  Dictionary."  This  is  not  the  definition  of  the  modern 
workman-^ezoept  as  adopted  by  Social  Democracy  for  reasons  of 
propaganda  by  sentiment. 

t  "Social  Evolution"  p.  223,  "Demos"  so  much  heard  of,  in 
democratic  Athens  never  was  greater  than  twenty  thousand  qualified 
to  act.  This  wise  provision  of  limitation  was  to  avoid  what  Polybius 
calls  ochlocracy  and  oheirocracy  ("mob  rule  and  fist  law.") 
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emotionalism,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  religion,  is  out  of  place. 
But  strip  Marxism  of  this  emotionalism,  this  impassionecl  plea 
for  society  to  take  up  and  support  the  incapable,  this  sharing  of 
national  income  of  the  capable  with  the  incapable,  and  thi^  is 
exactly  what  is  left.  Society  then  remains  as  a  grand  eleemosy- 
nary institution.  It  has  voluntarily  been  stripped  of  its  strength 
to  save  the  refuse.  Great  is  demos  and  certain  to  be  heard;  but 
the  voice  of  demos  is  the  voice  of.  many  units,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ensure  that'  these  units  be  heard,  and  that  the 
united  voice  be  not  captured  by  a  small  and  noisy  minority,  to 
establish  the  sure  and  onward  tread  of  experience  not  of 
experiment.  The  individual  in  demoi  is  the  psychical  unit,  and 
to  paralyse  him  by  any  dogma  of  "social  level"  and,  "equality 
of  income  "..simply  means  slavery  or  the  paralysis  of  progress. 
Even  the  proposition  of  such  a  dogma  marks  the  ru]e  of 
emotionalism.  No  pretence  of  materialism  can  save  it.  ;They 
impale  tlieniselves  on  the  dilemma  of  forced  altruism  or  ;forced 
degradation.  .  And  this  dilemma  has  been  seen.  Only  in  phrases 
of  "  ultimately  approximate  equality  of  income  "  or  "  allowance 
*'for  maintenance  ,  .  .  not  according  to  the  state  of  the 
'' labour  jmarket,  but  by  consideration  of  the  cost  of  liy|ng "  isj 
the  cloven  hoof  allowed  to  appear,  and ,  socialism  eagerly 
throws  itself  into  every  scheme  of  social  araelioration  to  claim 
as  its  own  what  is  strictly  against  its  fundamental  principles. 
Society  .tieeds  all  the  help  it  can  get,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  degradation  to  point  to  there  will  always  be  the  calapjity 
prophets  to  point  to  and  exaggerate  it.  It  does  savour  of  "sweet 
unreasonableness"  of  course  to  find  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
(as  a  philosopher)  speaks  approvingly  of  the  altruistic  sentiment 
found  in;  socialism  as  contrasted  with  an  egoistic  utilitarianisiin 
so  common  among  men,  who  speaks  disapprovingly  (as  an  econo- 
mist) .  of  communism  and  who  finds  the  practicability  of  both 
altruism  and  efficiency  in  the  existing  system,  loudly  claimed  as 
a  socialist,  or  to  find  Professor  Huxley  enlisted  in  the  same  band 
because  he  expressed  discontent  with  some  features  of  modern 
society.  Mr.  8.pencer's  disclaimer  of  any  connection  is  too  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  to  place  him  on  the  socialist  pedestal  of  its 
great  men.although  the  movement  seems  to  be  on  foot  to  plant 
h,im  in  a  ijiche  souiewhere.  These  little  idiosyncrasies,  however, 
can  be  forgiven  for  they  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  customary 
theological  armour  in  other  fields  of  kindred  controversy.* 

.  *  The  claim  to  iVIUl  as  a  socialist  (and  as  a  political  economist) 
is  based  on  the  famous  chapters  on  "property  "  (Book  II,  Chaps  1  and 
%.),  of  which  the  first  two  sections  are  the  portion  from  which 
socialists  take  conjfort.  In  the  third  section  however  Mill  begins  to 
give  his  economic  views  which  meet  with  anything-  but  endorsement 
from  socialism;  -especially  as  Mill  advocates  liberty,  inheritance, 
bequest,  and  property  in  land — all  be  it  added  with  the  limitations  as 
h0  th,ere  J^ye  down.  Mr.  Mill  the  philosopher  and  philantliropist 
arguing  from  the  view-point  of  an  altruistic  utilitarianism,  and  Ifis: 
llill  thAP.oliti^al  economist  are  of  course  to  be  distingijished  ;  or  i,a 
his  own  wprds — :  "  So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  slibject. 
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In  other  words  sockilism — "  scientific  .Lsocialism;" — ^having 
come<lown  from  the  clouds  of  Utopia  fiads,ij\ist  as  with  any  other 
religion,  that  it  is  uecessarjf,  to  modify  its'  teiiets  to  iSt,  modern 
practice.  Now  socialism  is  really  an  extreme  phase  of  a  practice 
long  iu  operation.  It  is  a  forgotten'  revival.  .  Put  into  practice 
its  one  real  tenet-T— levelling  communism— and  there  is  a  distinct 
retrogression'  of  type,  This  men  will  not  look  at.  .  It  is  Necessary 
therefore  to  mix  ihis  with  present  dtiy  practice.  Hence  in 
socialism'  itself  a  segregation  of  its  phases.  The  stronger  and 
more  practical  element  simply  become  extremists  in  the. existing 
movement  which  is  regulating  the  new  features  of  its  industrial 
world.  These  gentleinen  conveniently  push  tlie  levelling 
operation  off  into  the  next  millenium.  The  radicfvl  eknient 
is  put  by  thera  in  the  back  ground  and ,  revolutionary  socialism 
is  less  and  less  heard  of— iu  Anglo-Saxondom   at  all  events. 

"of  whichj  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indisptosable 
"to  treat,  but  on- wMch  we  could  not  usefully  confine  ourselves  to 
"economic  considerations."  For  an  estimate  of  Mill's  political 
economy  aa  socialistic,  made  by  the  great  apostle  of  socialism,  see 
Marx's  "Capital"  p. '62S  seg. — "On  the  level  plain,  simple  mounds 
"  look  like  hills ;  aiid,  the  imbeoileflatness'  of  the  present  bourgeoisie  i^ 
"  to  be  measured  by  the  altitude'  of  its  great  intellects."  In  fact  Mill 
is  decidedly  removed  from  the- shibboleth  of  latter  day  socialism — all 
competition  must  cease.  Speaking  of  the  desirability  of  co-operation, 
and  creating  in  the  worker  a  real  interest  in  the  work  he  says 
(Bk.  I"V".  Chap  'Vll,  §'  7) — "I  agree  and  .sympathize  with  Socialists  iii 
"  this  practical  portion  of  their  aims,  I  utterly  dissent  frorn  the  most 
"  conspicuous   and  vehement  part  of  their  teaching,  their  declama- 

"tions    against  competition They   forget- that  wherever 

"  competition  is  not,  monopoly  is,  and  that  monopoly,  in,  all  its 
"forms,  is  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  suppoirt  of 
"  iildolence,  if  not  plunder.  ....  To  be  protected  ag'ainst  com- 
"  petition  is  to  be  protected  in  idleness,  in  mental  dulness,"  etc.  For 
his  references  to  Malthus  cf.  "Political  Economy"  Bk.  I  Chap..  X  § 
2,  3;  Chap.  XIII  §  2;  Bk.  II  Chap.  VII  §  3  ;  Bk.  IV  Chfep.  VI,  Chap, 
VII  §  7,  Bk.  V  Chap.  Ill  §  6:  On  property— Bk.  I  Chap.  VII,"§  6, 
Bk.  VII  Chap.  I  §'3,  Chap.  VI  §  6  note:  On  Land— Bk.  T  Chap.  H 
§  2;  Bk.  ri  Chap.  VI  to  VIII;  On  Distribution  (Wages,  Rent,  and 
Profits)  Bk.  ill  Chap.  XXVI ;  Bk.  IV  Chap.  Ill:  On  Taxation— Bk. 
V  Chap.  II  §  3,  4 :  On  Socialism  and  kindred  matters  Bk.  II  Chaps. 
I  and  II;-Bk.  IV  Chap.  VI  §  2,  Chap.  VII  §  7;  Bk.  V  Chap.  VIII 
§1,2;  Chap.  IX  §  2,5;  Chap.  X§6:  On  Limits  of  Government 
Bk.  V  Chap.  XI,  the  essay  "  On  Liberty":  On  sappy  humanity  versus 
Justice,  Bk.  V,  Chap.  IX,  §  8.  As  said  above,  Mr.  Mill  the  altruist  is 
to  be  distinguisheid  from  Mr.  Mill  the  economist,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  his  depreciation  of  the  Family  (Bk.  IV,  Chap.  VII  §  4). 
The  family  does  not  foster  the  extreme  of  altruism,  whether  genuine 
as  typified  by  the  real  Mr.  Howard  or  fictitious  as  typified  by  Mrs. 
Jellaby.  The  family  is  a  strictly  common-sense  institution  of  long' 
standing.  From  the  altruistic  point  of  view  many  can  and  will. 
approve  (with  limitations)  any  elevated  principles  that  may  be  found 
in  socialism.  The  State,  however,  deals  with  Justice  not  with 
Altruism.  Any  attempt  to  force  this  latter  on  the  community  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  In  this  connection  it  can  be  said  that  until 
Justice  is  mada  equivalent  to  Altruism  it  will  not  be  found  possible 
to  bring  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  support  of 
any  such  scheme  as  socialism. 
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Now  the  reason  for  this  is  clear.  The  brothei-hood  of  man 
is  decidedly  far  off.  Battleships  and  armour  plate  and  national 
efficiency,  will  long  be  in  demand.  We  must  remain  Nationals— 
as'  yet  anyhow.  To  do  this  we  cannot  lose  the  efficiency 
of  the  individuals.  Nature's  laws  are  supreme  and  those  men 
who  have  made  that  adjustment  the  most  perfectly  are  the 
most  valuable.  Hence  the  process  is  no  longer  to  be  one 
of  revolution.  Gradually  by  taxation  is  the  capable  to  be 
reduced  to  a  level  to  meet  the  incapable  raised  at  his  expense  ; 
as  if  the  former  will  not  be  quick  to  detect  the  burden  as  soon 
as  it  descends  far  enough,  and  to  take  alarm  at  the  principle 
long  before  it  has  personal  application.  This  is  the  programme 
and  a  skilful  one  it  is.  It  differs  fiom  the  programme  of 
our  existing  social  system  which  aims  at  spurring  the  individual 
on  by  every  incentive  to  greater  effi)rt  and  is  ready  to  limit 
its  exactions  by  an  altruism  governed  by  th«  limit  to  which 
society  is  willing  to  go  with  its  eyes  open  in  the  relief  of  its 
iucapables.  Socialism,  however,  is  going  on  the  principle  of 
how  much  it  can  pluck  from  th^  goose  without  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  goose.  It  is  notorious  that  a  society  "vvill  spend  all  it 
can  safely  get  out  of  its  constituent  units.  National  budgets 
steadily  grow.  Extravagance  is  no  restraining  object  to  the 
socialist.  "  Spend  all  you  can  safely  levy."  But  the  goose,  like 
the  ass,  has  a  very  undeserved  reputation  for  folly.  In  th&East 
the  quadruped  is  the  epitome  of  wisdom,  and  the  biped  is  said 
to  have  saved  the  Capitol  of  infant  Kome.  The  limit  of 
altruism  is  reached  by  that  delicate  thermometer — the  pocket  of 
the  tax-payer ;  and  socialistic  extravagance  meets  with  its  due 
reward  as  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  "  Obedience  to  the 
"  so-6aHed  '  laws  of  Nature,'  which  are  the  decrees  of  God,  is 
"  therefore  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion  viewed  prao- 
"  tically  "  Professor  Fiske  tells  us.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  to 
work  through  the  indivi<Uial,  and  it  is  a  law  of  sociology  to  work 
through  his  pocket-book.  Deprived  as  yet  of  the  compelling 
force  of  a  centralized  bureaucracy  the  socialists  got  a  very  exact 
measure  of  the  limits  t)f  altruism  in  reference  to  the  "  submerged 
tenth  "  of  the  British  metropolis.f 

+  "  A  healthy  habit  of  confiscation"  (a  socialist  dictum  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bagehot— "  Economic  Studies,"  p.  85,.  Silver  Lib.  Ed.)  The  toethod 
of  confiscation  by  taxation — spurring  the  individual  on  with  the 
exJ)TeB8ed  intention  of  granting  to  each  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and 
the  unespressed  intention  of  seizing  as  much  of  it  for  the  use  of  the 
imeapable  as  public  opinion  later  may  sanction — is  of  course  simply 
another  form  of  getting  money  under  false  pretences.  The  principle 
has  a  wide  sweep  even  in  the  present  taxation.  After  all,  Justice^- 
the  foundation  of  ethics— ought  to  rule  public  life,  even  if  it  does  not. 

It  is  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  State,  at  least  in 
America  and  the  English  colonies,  is  tending  to  that  form  of  individual 
freedom  under  law  described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  "voluntary 
co-operation,"  rather  than  to  such  a  retrograde  form  of  communal 
compulsion  as  contemplated  by  socialism ;  and  the  crushing  force  of 
which  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  lived  in 
contact  with  such  communities  surviving  as  the  doaainant  form  in  the 
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Long  may  such  watchfulness — the  corollary  of  freedom-^ 
be  a  feature  in  the  body  politic  of  Anglo-Saxondom!  What 
the  public  wants  to  know  is  what  are  the  principles  at  the  base 
of  a  man's  action ;  what  he  thinks,  not  what  he  sayi  This 
is  important  when  a  community  must  act  through  its  representa- 
tive raan^  to  wJiom  it  must  leave  that  freedom  of  action  necessary 
to  meet  contingent  conditions.  The  probable  fate  of  socialism 
will  be  that  of  all  other  movements  for  reform,  which  to  have 
any  sujjprort  must  have  some  basis  in  fact.  What  is  good  will  be 
cnlmly  appropriated  by  society.  The  socialist  himself  will  be 
left  to  kick  his  heels  out  in  the  political  cold.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  very  quick  to  take  a  hint  and  rarely  lets  a  breach  in  his  body 
politic  get  Ireyond  control.  His  institutions  are  a  growth  and 
henee  well  understood  by  him.  He  can  see  their  uses  as  well  as 
their  defects,  and  is  not  disposed  to  throw  away  the  useful  for  the 
theoretical..  He  will  get  in  ahead  and  avoid  the  reaction.  It  is 
the  practical  not  the  theoretical  man  that  bothers  him.  It  is  the 
reformation  of  a  palpable  abuse  that  interests  him  not  idealistic 

East,  still  ruled  by  that  impersonal  public  opinion  known  as  the 
organized  commune.  Without  agreeing  therefore  with  Mr.  Kirkup 
that  society  in  Anglo-Saxondom  is  tending  to  socialism  in  some  form, 
one  can  agree  with  him  that  in  this  world  progress  to  an  ideal 
system  of  justice  guiding  and  guarding  human  endeavour  "it  is  not  a 
"paradox  but  the  plain  truth  that  socialists  are  now  the  greatest 
"  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  their  ideal."  It  should  be  added  that  he 
admits  the  difficulty  of  the  population  problem,  almost  insuperable 
with  the-  existing  igiiorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  also  he  admits  the  validity  of  Natural  Selection  and  survival  of 
the  Fittest  as  the  governing  laws  of  Evolution.  In  fact  socialism 
cannot  be  adjusted  either  to  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  And  it  can  be  added  that  evolution  does  not  mean; 
progress  except  by  survival  of  the  fittest.  Just  the  opposite  is 
assumed  usually  by  socialists  or  by  writers  with  socialistic  tendencies. 
Professor  Ritchie  (Natural  Rights  p.  Ill)  criticises  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd's  "Social  Evolution"  as  involved  in  a  confusion  on  this  point. 
The  Weismannism  of  Mr.  Kidd,  however,  is  at  least  consistent ;  and 
this  only  implies  that  in  complex  organisations  there  must  be  change, 
forward  or  backward,  they  cannot  stand  still.  Mr.  Kidd  states  this 
clearly.  In  fact  Mr.  Spencer's  original  formula  is  safe  enough. 
"Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation 
"of  motion;  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite 
"incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and 
"during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transforma- 
"tion."  If  we  take  this  in  connection  with  the  corollary  from  the 
law  of  equilibration,  that  "  the  evolution  of  every  aggregate  must  go 
"on  until  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  established,"  and  coroUate  it  with 
the  practically  unthinkable  period  of  time  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  equilibrium  mobile  in  general  terms  of  the  Universe, 
we  need  not  trouble  about  any  doctrine  of  perfection,  whether 
philosophical  or  theological.  "Social  Evolution,"  however,  is  open  to 
criticism  in  making  religion  the  dominating  factor,  and  accentuating 
what  seems  to  be  a  secondary  factor  as  compared  with  the  mainspring 
of  all  human  action,  self-preservation.  Always  admitting  the 
influence  ot  secondary  factors,  such  as  religion,  in  natural  selection. 
Thus,  to  quote  an  example  from  Professor  Ritchie,  "cannibalism, 
"which  is  in  most  cases  connected  with  religion,  has  produced  the 
"survival   of  the  toughest,"     (Of.  "Studies  in  Political  and  Social 
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schemes.  "  Pipe  dreams  "  he  is  likely  to  call  them.  If  coarse 
he  is  practical,  and  the  stiug  taken  out  of  his  own  wounds  he 
watches .  his  neighbours  writhing.  This  was  the  case  with 
England  and  America  in  reference  to  the,  French  Revolution. 
French  libei'ty,  by  allowing  the  "submerged  tenth"  to  take 
control  of  the  State,  paid  the  bill  by  sinking  back  into  Im- 
perialism. It  is  not  individualism  that  is  atfault.  Regeneration 
must  corne  through  individualism.  Socialism  itself  is  an  example 
for  it  owes  everything  to  individualism.  The  community  can 
restrain  capital  from  injurious  development  just  as  it  can  restrain 
the  individuaL  It  knows  the  cost  to  itself  in  going  too  far,  in 
either  case.  It  can  grant  exact  justice  to  all  without  robbing 
anyone  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  .The  socialistic  dictum' that 
Liberalism  has  put  the  world  in. the  hands  of  capital;  that 
labour,  art,  brains,  all  must  bow  down  to  the  Golden  Calf,  is  not 
true.  The  statement  is  rhetorical.  It  is  one  sided  and  hence  is 
logically  vitiated. 

"  Ethics,"  p.  17 ;  the  Essay  on  Evolution  treats  religion  as  an  important 
but  secondary  factor  in  evolution).  Mr.  Kidd,  be  it  said,  regards  religion 
as  ultra-rational,  not  irrational.  Socialism  in  its  effort  to  maintain 
the  unfit  is  a  degeneration  from  the  view  point  of  evolution.  It  is  also 
possible  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Kirkup's  opinion  of  Rioardo  as  "  a  man 
"singularly  deficient  in  the  requisite  historical  and  philosophical 
"training."  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out  how  Ricardo  has  been 
misunderstood  by  his  successors,  and  the  reason  for  such  misconstruc- 
tion. (Cf.  Kirkup's  "  History  of  Socialism "  Chap.  XII,  pp.  375,  376, 
385;  Marshall's  "Principles  of  Economics"  pp.  61,  176,  240r3,  451, 
561-70,  575-77,  632-3,  719-23. 

It  should  be  added  that  Ricardo  is  silent  as  to  the  time  factor  in 
reference  to  value  (in  general)  as  due  to  labour  (in  general).  There 
is  no  necessity  for  him  to  be  otherwise.  When,  however,  he  has  to 
distinguish  between  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  labour — as  in 
discussing  fixed  and  circulating  capital — he  emphasizes  strongly  the 
importance .  of  the  time  factor  (Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Chap.  I,  Sect.  IV).  Marx  emphatically  denies  the  effect  of  the  time 
factor  as  in  any  way  creating  value.  "The  general  law  is  that  all 
"  expenses  of  circulation,  which  arise  only  from  changes  of  form  do 
"  not  add  any  value  to  the  commodities."  There  is  no  necessity  to 
father  the  vagaries  of  Marx  on  Ricardo. 


APPENDIX. 


I  give  below  some  of  the  municipal  taxes — shizei — of  Yokohama> 
for  the  current  year  1908.  The  tendency  is  to  a  rising  scale  of  such 
taxes ;  a  proposition  being  on  foot  to  increase  the  below  taxes  or  levy 
new  ones.  Although  determined  from  year  to  year,  as  a  matter  of 
practice  they  are  practically  permanent  on  these  lines.  In  addition 
there  are  also  the  ken  (district)  taxes  throwing  their  protecting 
influence  over  part  at  least  of  the  same  range.  And  over  all  is  the 
aegis  of  the  Central  Government,  with  its  monopoly  taxation  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  salt,  etc. ;  its  direct  and  indirect  taxation  through  a 
most  comprehensive  customs  tarifif,  and  through  mercantile,  license, 
and  business  taxes ;  its  monopoly  of  transportation ;  and  blanketing 
the  "whole  a  most  complete  and  inquisitorial  progressive  tax  on  all 
incomes  of  300  yen  ($150.00  or  £30.00)  and  over.  These  taxes  are  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes — 
(Resume  Statisque)^-and  with  the  income  tax  returns  and  voting 
lists.  A  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  ten  yen  entitles  the 
assessed  person  to  a  vote.  Yokohama,  with  350,000  population,  has  a 
voting  list  of  5,000.  .  As  in  all  taxation  there  is  attempt  at  evasion ; 
and  equally  skilled  effort  to  prevent  such  evasion.  This  list  is  not 
meant  to  be  complete.  Many  trades  and  occupations  are  not 
mentioned,  and  all  private  house  taxes — even  a  patch  of  flower  bed  ia 
carefully  measured — are  entirely  omitted. 

Figures  represent  yen,  or  fractions  thereof,  tax  paid  on  100  yen; 
unless  otherwise  stated. 


Business  involved 

1 

1 

11 

p 

■3 
1 

f 

d 

M 

§ 

s 

a 

a 

<0 

(jeneral  and  Sundry     

Money  Loans,  Goods  loans,  money 
exchange 

Trajisportation       

Building,  workman 

Lodging  houses  and  inns     

Intelligence  offices,  nakodo  or  marri- 
age brokers,  brokers      ...     ...     ... 

Manufacturers,  printing,  photogra- 
phers  

Restaurants,  eating  stands,  tea  houses, 
theatre  teahouses,  house  boats  ... 

Bath  houses,' barbers  (on  every  10  yen) 

0.19 

0.63 

-  Z' 

1.46 
1.46 

3.60 

1.46 
5.50 

0.80 
0.19 

0.60 

0.17 

3.5 

0.15 

It  is  evident  the  same  goods  and  services  are  caught  more  than  once 
even  in  these  shizei:  So  also  with  the  tatemono  chinkashi  kingaku — 
translated  above  "Realty  Capitalised"  for  in  addition  there  is  a 
house  tax  (of  several  kinds)  paid  by  landK'rds  of  rented  houses.  The 
term  "capitalised"  is  used  in  Professor  Irving  Fisher's  sense  of 
" stock "  the  value  of  which  is  determined  by  the  income  or  "flow" 
of  services  therefrom. 
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The  following  shizei  are  monthly  rates :  geisha  houses,  full  grown 
girl  0.80,  child,  0.40;  eating  places  employing  several  servants,  2.40; 
one  man,  1.20  (practically  the  push-cart  man) ;  dancing  schools,  1.20  to 
2.40;  dancing  teachers,  1.20 ;  wrestlers  an"d  umpires,  0.40;  actors,  0.75; 
men  geisha,  6.00,  (Yoshiwara):  geisha,  full  grown  girls,  6.00  to  8.00; 
children,  3.00  to  4-50  (not  in  geisha  houses) ;  servant  girh  in  restaurants 
and  eating  places,  1.0;  ditto  in  house  boats,  tea-houses,  theatre  tea- 
houses, 0.50;  stalls  in  market  places,  Minato-cho  fish,  flesh  and  fowl 
market  44.00,  other  places  2.00  to  7.20;  theatre,  per  tsubo  (36  square 
feet),  0.048;  travelling  outside  shows,  per  tsubo  0.024;  panorama  per 
tsubo,  0.024 ;  entertainment  halls  per  tsubo  0.136 ;  sports,  etc.,  billiards, 
4.80 ;  target  shooting  and  other  games,  3.40;  carriages  for  hire,  two 
horse,  19.00,  one  horse,  12.80 ;  luggage  and  freight  horse  vans,  6.00  to 
8.00 ;  jinricksha,  double  3.50,  single  2.80 ;  freight  and  luggage  carts, 
2.26 ;  bicycles,  3.00 ;  automobiles,  18.00. 

The  following  shizei  are  yearly  taxes :  railway  and  electric  cars 
per  ken  (6  feet)  0.14,  private  cars,  0.02  to  0.05;  skiffs  cargo-boats, 
river-boats  under  50  tons  burden,  48  feet  4.00,  42  feet  3:50,  36  feet  2.90, 
30  feet  2.30,  24  feet  1.70,  18  feet  1.16,  under  18  feet  0.88 ;  junks  1,000  to 
50  tons  burden  4.00  per  100  tons ;  foreign  style  coasting  boats',  steam- 
ships over  500  tons  18.00  per  100  tons,  under  500  tons  25.00  per  100 
tons;  sailing-ships  over  500 tons  16.00  per  100  tons,  under  500 tons  20.00 
per  100  tons ;  launches,  3.00 ;  riding-horses,  4.80 ;  dogs,  1.00 ;  cattle,  0.70 ; 
horse,  0.35 ;  sheep  or  pig,  0.17 ;  electric,  telegraph,  telephone  instruments 
for  hire,  3.00 ;  hunting  licenses,  0.40  to  4.00. 

Rural  taxes  have  also  interest.  I  select  a  tiny  property  in  the 
country  district  of  eastern  Japan.  The  total  value,  I  am  informed,  ie 
about  300  yen;  and  the  "farm"  yields  rice  with  a  sale  price  on  the 
spot  of  about  35  tO'35  yen  according  as  the  year  is  loan  or  good.  The 
taxes  (ranging  from  0.13  to  6.00  yen)  together  sum  up  to  13  yen 
yearly,  arid  are  so;  split  up  that  the  tax  receipts  bunched  together 
look  like  a  strayed  letter  from  the  Japanese  post-office,  in  which 
every  failure  to  deliver  is  faithfully  recorded  by  a  fresh  and  additional 
tag  attached. 

These  taxes  would  seem  to  4eserve  the  name  of  catholic, -reaching 
into  every  cranny  of  the  peoples'  lives.  It  is  of  course  true  that  a 
kurumaya  (Jinricksha  runner)  finally  shifts  his  tax  on  the  consumer, 
and  himself  consumes  little  in  the  way  of  jinricksha  rides.  But  he  is  a 
consumer  in  many  other  directions,  and  wherever  he  turns  hfl  finds 
himself  taxed.  Ideas  on  this  subject  of  taxation  are  supposed  to  he 
vague  or  well-defined  according  to  the  Japanophobe  or  the  Japanophile 
tendencies  of  the  critic,'  Where  brickbats  are  flying  it  is  as  hard  to 
find  a  via  media  as  was.  ever  'thS'  experience  of  a  late  eminent 
ecclesiastic.  Thus  an  editorial  Writeir  ill' the' Japan  Mail  (June  16) 
says  th^t  the  Japanese  labourer  pays  "Virtually  nothing  at  all"  in 
the  way  of  tayes,  and  that  "  in  very  few  countries  are  the  labouring 
"claBSOB  so_  little  troubled  by  taxation  as  in  Japan;"  which  arouses  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers  the  question  what  does  he  understand  by 
"a  tax" ?  and  why  has  the  price  of  rice  and  of  other  necessaries — as 
indexed  by  enhanced  cost  of  labouf  in  wages — increased'so  enormously 
in  the  pas'!;  two  years?  Some  of  the  above,  taxes  on  amusements 
might  well  be  raised  to  a  prohibitive  rate — to  drive  them  out  of 
existence,  hokan  for  instance.— 1903. 


VII. 

PEOPLE  AND  POLITICS.* 

"Man  is  a  machine  made  expressly  for  sorrow;  he 
"  has  only  five  senses  with  which  to  receive  pleasure, 
"  and  •  suffering  comes  to  him  through  the  whole 
"  surface  of  his  body  ;  in  whatever  spot  he  is  pricked, 
"he    bleeds;    in    whatever   spot   he .  is   burned,  he 

"  blisters You     have    not     a    nerve,     a 

"  muscle,  a  sinew  under  your  skin  that  cannot  make 
" you  howl  withpain."  ;  ' 

"  'Reason',  said  my  .uncle  'amounts  to  nothing;  it 
"is  simply  the  power  of  feeling  present  evils  and 
"  ^emeinberi^g  fhem.  The  privilege  of  abdicating 
"  one'p  reason  is  the  only  thing  of  value.' " 

My  Uncle  Benjamin  (Tucker's  translation). 

§1. 
'^  The  Revolution  of  1&67;"  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to 
examine  this  term.  We  speak  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688  ; 
really  the  end  of  ■  the  war  waged  for  over  sixty  years 
between  the  king  and  ■  the  parliament,  and  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  a  great  and  new  principle — that  a  new  element, 
t^e  British  people  in  parliament,  were  henceforth  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  So  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  connection  with  the 
over-sea  monarchy  was  severed  and  a  republic  was  established 
by  the  revolted  colonies,  thus  changing  the  basic  principle  of 
rule  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  nation  and  a  new  people.  So 
with  the  French  Reyolution  ;  there  is  a  complete  change  in  the 
theory  of  the  State  and  government  passes  into  the  hands  pf  an 
elemen,t  hitherto  ignored  in  the  body  politic.  Subsequent 
',' revolutions  "  in  Europe  have  been  merely  the  efforts  to  extent^ 
these  principles ;  as  in  France  at  different  intervals,  and  parti-i 
cularly  in  1848  when  the  movement  found  abortive  expression  in, 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  the  petty  Teutonic  despotisms.  "  Revo-< 
lutions "  are  also  spoken  of  in  South  America  and  in  Hay ti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  There  is  no  principle,  however,  involve^ 
in  these  latter  movements.  They  are  mere  conspiracies,  more  or 
less  successful,  of  the  "outs"  against  the  " ins,"  organized  for 
purposes  of  political  plunder.  The  term  "  i"evolution "  is 
therefore  applied  to  tvs^o  different  uses.  Properly  speaking  it  is 
needed  to  qualify  those  greater  movements  in  which  great 
principles  have  been  involved — as  in  England,  America,  France, 

*' The  paper  of  Mr.  A.' H7  Lay  on  "Political  Parties  in  Japan" 
(Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan  Vol.  XXX)  has  beeii  a  chief  source  for 
the  data  of  political  party  life  (1870-1900)  treated  in  this  chapter, 
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and  Italy.  Some  other  term,  such  as  "  rotation  "f  is  needed  to 
qualify  the  outbreaks  in  Latin-America.  Neither  term  applies 
to  the  Japanese  movement  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  ruling  element.  There  was  far  less  change  in  the 
principles  on  which  that  element  ruled  than  is  generally  suspected. 
The  theory  of  government  substituted  for  feudalism  had  always 
existed,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  actual  living  existence  at  the 
time.  As  far  asthat  theory  of  government  was  concerned  it  was 
a  "  Restoration  of  1867,"  Such  changes  as  have  taken  place  in 
the  machinery  of  government  have  been  regulated  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  ministers  and  are  akin  to  the  constant  modificaticta  going 
on  in  every  stable  modern  political  organization ;  movements, 
more  or  less  rapid,  to  meet  new  conditions.  We  could,  as  well 
speak  of  the  "devolution  of  1830"  in  England  when  the  corn 
law  agitation  was  in  progress.  There  was  in  Japan  a  re- 
organization in  1867,  when  one  party  in  the  State,  teplaced 
another  party  and  restored  the  old  forms  of  goverpmental 
machinery  existing  under  the  first  empire.  More  properly  there 
was  a  reorganization  of  1871  when  feudalism  was  formally 
abolished.  Ii]rom  that  time  the  conversion  of  Japan  iijto  a  modern 
nation  has  been  going  on  steadily,  but  with  far  less  radical 
change  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  with  none  of  the  violent 
suddenness  associated  with  the. term  ".revolutipn."..  This  term 
cannot  be  ap|)lied  to  J'apan.  Perhaps  it  would  have:  been  fetter 
for  it  if  it  could. 

The  year  1867,  therefore,  strictly  speaking  was  no  experi- 
mehti  For  some  yeArs  previously  political  feeling,'  as  far  as  it 
could  fiild  ground  in  a  feudal  society,  haid  been  gradually  rising. 
The  incapacity  and  bad  government  of  the  later  Tojsugawa 
period  mdde  itself  felt  in  widespread  misery  over  all  the  land. 
Taxation  was  heavy,  extravagance  great  "  aiid  deliberately 
encouraged  to'  weaken  possible  hostile  elements,  corruption  and 
biibery  were  widespread ;  and  above  all  there  was  a  yreakening' 
In  the  central  power  plainly  visible  to  the  keen  arid  ambitious 
feyes  of  vassals  ready  to  rise  in  its  place  and  on  its  ruins.  This 
plain  and  growing  weakness  of  Tokugawa  was  enough ,  in  itself 
to  justify  the  belief  that  although  the  machine  might  have  rup 
on  for  perhaps  a  generation  or  so  longer  it  was  bound  to  cojiie  to 
the  ground  before  ambitious  rivals.  The  question  of  foreigners' 
at  bottom  had  little  to  do  with  the  Japanese  politics  of  1867i 
They  were  the  fulminating  powder  that  exploded  the  great  mass 
already  ripe  for  explosion.  In  so  far-  they  had  their  value.. 
Tokugawii's  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  a  really  strong  man,  a'n 
exceptionally  strong  man,  one  of  Nature's  rarities  in,  fact.  Any 
6rdinarily  able  matt  would  not  have  answered,  for  tlie  materials 
to  his  hand  were  rotten  All  the  strength  lay  in  the  Oppo,s!tion. 
However,  there!  was  still  some  power  of  resistance  left,  in  Toku- 
gawa, and  when  Choshu  moved  prematurely  they  were  promptly 


•;      t  An  entirely  legitimate  term — "  rotation — vioissitude  of  sucoes- 
Bion,  as  with  change  of  crops  or  oflBcera" — 'Webster's  Dictjonary. 
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met  and  thoroughly . crushed.  But  in  the  very  machinery  of 
action  the  victor  showed  his  weakness  and  inability  to  follow  up 
his  success.  An  interesting  feature  here  is  the  opportunism  of 
Sat^uma.  They  nre  first  found  lined  up  with  the  Tokugawa. 
In  fact  the  ea£j  Tokugawa  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
strength,  furnislied  by  Satsuma.  This  was  quickly  seen  and  any 
puoialtiiteirt  of  the  offending  clan  and  real  diminution  in  the 
striengfeh  of  .the  Opposition  was  prevented  by  the  strongest 
element  on  the  side  of  the  victor.  The  test  once  having  been 
naadBp  and  real  weakness  of  the  existing  regime  thus  forcibly 
demonstrated,  the  end  was  certain  and  swift.  Satsuma  changed 
front,  organized  the  Opposition,  and  Tokugawa  and  all  with  it 
came,  tia  the  ground.  .  ,  , 

What  was  then  left  was  the  strong  victorious  element  of  the 
South— Satsuma,  Choshu  and  Tosa — the '  broken  and  dispirited 
adherents  of  Tokugawa,  and  the  scattered  and  minor  clans 
throughout  the  country.  Just  as  in  Tokugawa  days,  a  strong 
and  united  minority  prepared  to  maintain  themselves  in  power 
by  a  judicious  dispersal  of  the  strength  of  any  opposition.  There 
was:  every  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  the  days  preceding 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,.  and  lyeyasu.  The  situation  would  have 
been  identical  but  for  one  fact — the  modern  armed  western  world 
standing  at  the  doors  of  Old  Japan.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  situation  of  1 867  would  have 
given  place  in  short  order  to  one  of  those  healthy  civil  wars  so 
familiar  in  memory  ^o  Old  Japan.  But  the  necessity  of  reform 
was  plain  to  many.  It  was  a  palpable  case  of  self-preservation. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  clansmen  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  to. retain  as  much  of  Old  Japan  as  possible,  and  to  put  the 
defensive  and  offensive  forces  of  the  nation  on  the  new  basis. 
This  was  to  all  a  very  congenial  task,  and  directed  their  energies 
into  a  very  congenial  channel.  The  large  majority  probably 
never  dreamed  of  the  Europeanization  of  Japan.  There  were  a 
few  far-sighted  men,  however,  who  could  see  that  European 
civilization  was  behind  and  was  the  cause  of  Europe's  great 
material  efficiency.  Many  of  these  men  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
had  left  the  country  and  had  studied  this  question  at, first  hand, 
and  it  ,is  unlikely  that  they  did  not  foresee  the  ultimate  results 
<?f  the  grudgingly  permitted  first  intercourse  with  the  outer 
bavarian..  To  learn  his  "medicine"  and  then  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  c6untry  for  good  and  all  became  merely  the  irridegcent 
dream  of  some  worthy  old  gentlemen  who  long  clung  to  the 
memory  of  a  queue  and  two  swords.  The  men  of  knowledge  of 
this  western  world  were  naturally  the  ones  to  turn  to  in  order  to 
face  it,  and  the  study  of  European  institutions  showed  the  necessity 
oi  th«  introduction  of  these  together  with  the  results  that  must 
follow  from  them.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  still  more  independent  observers  who  saw  that  the 
future  progress  of  Japan  must  lie  along  these  lines,  and  that  only 
so  much  of  the  old  could  be  retained  as  did  not  conflict  with  this 
new  iniport^-that  the  old  must  give  way  to  the  new  and  not  that' 
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the  new  was  only  to  be  introduced  .in  so  far  ds'it  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  old.  .  That  a  compromise  should  be  found  along  all 
these  lines  was  inevitable.  This  is  liuman  history  and  therefore 
necessarily  the  history  of  Japan  for  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
conservative  element  at  the  start  was  of  course  in  an  enormous 
majority,  but  it  was  forced  to  depend  on  men  who:  knew  some- 
thing and  had  a  leaning  toward  the  new  instrument  which  wa3 
to  be  put  to  use..  The  radical  western  element  had  little  voice; 
in  affairs,. however;  and  barring  the  constantly  increasing  know- 
ledge, the  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  spiritof  western  civilization, 
they  could  not  have  existed  except  in  theii'  private  capacity  as 
students  and  therefore  meni  .of;' a  wider ^  aiid  more  special 
knowledge  uncalled  for  as  yet  in  the  practical  aifairs  of  the  life 
around  them. 

The  final  intentions  of  tlie  southern  «lan  leaders— the 
"  clansmen  "^was  plainly  to  govern. .  Everything  was  directed 
to  that  purpose.  But  the  reform  element  in  the  clans  saw  much 
farther  than  the  reactionary  element,  and  in  part  could  see  that 
one  element  of  European  civilization  necessarily  followed  another. 
Thus  the  re-organization  of  the  army  could  not  be  conducted  oit 
the  old  clan  lines.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the  nation  at 
large  to  form  a  modern  army.  Hence  on  certain  lines  the  old 
clan  organization  had  to  give  way,  and  the  further  the  reform 
went  the  broader  the  lines  became.  We  have  here  in  this 
ignoring  of  clan  organization,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  Satsuma 
rebellion  of  1877.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 
ruling  element  in  Satsuma,  Choshu,  and  Tosa,  was  fairly  united; 
The  Emperor's  oath  in  1867,  the  conditions  it  can  be  said  under 
which  the  old  Imperial  Government  was  nominally  allowed 
to  resume  power,  says  that  men  shall  meet  in  council  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  'Ihe  term  "  nominally."  is  used' 
here,  for  the  old  Government  of  the  twelfth  century  was  by  no" 
means  restored.  The  predominant  power  in  the  new  Government 
lay  in  the  clang  and  not  iu  the  kv^e  or  court  nobles ;  and  wisely 
so,  for  these  latter  in  long  centuries  of  deprivation  of  all  power 
in  the  State  understood  nothing  and  thought  .of  nothing  but  a 
round  of  vain  ceremonial.  The  samurai,  even  if  only  a  part  of 
the  samurai,  were  still  iu  the  saddle  and  had  no  intention  of 
losing  their  grip.  With  good  military  forethought,  however,^ 
they  intended  to  render  the  machine  under  their  control  far" 
more  efficient  for  the  serious  purposes- iri  front  of  it.  The  first 
step  was  the  re-organization  of  the  Kyoto  Government  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  the  clansmen.  This  was  made  to  consist 
of  the  sosai  or  imperial  government  by  three  princes  of  the  blood, 
counselled  and  supported  in  the  new  movement  by  the  claa 
leaders ;  of  the  gijo,  a  council  of  princes  and  nobles ;  and  of  the 
sanjo,  a  larger  council  consisting  of  court  nobles  and  retainers  of 
the  daimyo  representing  more  directly  the  "clans  in  geaeral.  :  All 
were  appointed.  The  discussions  of  these  councils  were  strictly 
limited  to  the  matters  laid  before  them  by  the  sosai,  and  their  powers, 
were  simply  advisory.  .  This, term  "advisory"  can  be  noted,  for  it 
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^yiU  be  found  to  b6  the  dominant  note  through  all  ithe  reofganiza* 
tlon  of  Japan.  In-  1869  a  general  council— the  kogijo — was 
Called  in  TokyS,  Each  dawniate  sent  one  representative  to  this 
body,  the  discussions  of  which  were  .strictly  limited  to  the 
academic  discussion  of  roads  and  ■  bridges  and  such  local 
necessities.  The  members  were  all  appointed  from  tlie'  local 
Government 'officials  and  of  course  found  no  reason  for  any 
extension  of 'political  power  beyond  their  class.  This  Jcogijo 
seems  to  have  been  so  useful  that  it  expired  of  inanition  in 
1870.  ^Andsofor-a  long  period  other  councils  follow— indeed 
they  are  not  entirely  out  of  date  to-day.  Three  things  are  to  be 
noted' of  them-^their  advisory  capacity,  their  6fficial  character, 
and  the  lack  of  any  idea  of  an  electorate.  They  are  Sill  appointed; 
In  1871  feudalism  was  formally  abolished.  This  simply 
means  that  the  centralization  of  government  had  been  carried 
far  enough  to  realize,  the  necessity  of  doing  avVay  with  the  relief 
of  any  other  system  existing  in  the  land.  Feudalism  was  plainly 
an  impossibility.  It  was  totally  at  variance  with  all  idea  of  that 
centralized  Government  so  necessary  to  New  Japan  if  it  was  to 
Successfully  face  the  more  intimate  relations  with  foreign  nations; 
And  the  shock  of  change  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  has  been 
almost  universally  heralded.  We  have  but  to  look  at  existing 
conditions,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Central  Government 
simply  stepped  into  the  official  place  of  the  old  Daimiate  Govern-^ 
ments.  Under  the  old  Governments  tlie  lower  classes  and  the 
peasants  attended  to  tiieir  business  and  paid  the  taxes.  Under 
the  new  Government  they  did  the  same,  and  they  went  tO  the 
Government  office  with  the  old  sign  of  the  daimiate  official  still 
visible  under  the  coat  of  fresh  paint.  The  actual  land-holders 
were  hardly  affected.  The  daimyo  themselves  were  a  class 
largely  sunk  into  innocuous  desuetude.  Custom  rules  in  Japari 
and  custom  had  long  delegated  their  powers  to  their  officials 
drawn  from  the  saniurai  class.  These  drew  salaries  and  pensions 
before  arid  drew  them  after  the  change.  Many  feudal  rights  had 
to  be  arid  were  extinguished  by  cash  payments.  The  rights  of  and 
from  the  daimyo  were  so  extinguishetl. '  That  a  Centra.1  Government 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  should  more  and  more  put  its  own 
Vivluaiion  and  time  of  payment  on  such  claims,  and  should  give 
cause  for  much  complaint  from  the  samurai  class,  goes  without 
saying.  And  the  suffering  was  great  and  Undeserved.  This 
brought  a  second  element  later  to  the  Satsuma  rebellion.  It  can 
be  imagined  that  the  triumphant  Bureaucracy  did  not  go  out  of  its 
way  to  favour  political  opponents,  and  a  centralized  Government 
of  course  drew  very  different  lines  from  the  old  ruling  local  official- 
dom of  the  daimiatrs.  Many  officials  were  dropped,  as  usel6ssj 
gov^CJrninent  was  much  concentrated,  and  the  meagre  commutation 
of  the' pensions  granted  by  the  daimia'.es,  arid  under  the  new 
Government  extinguished  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  soon  passed 
from  the  unskilful  bauds  of  recipients,  one  of  the  maxims  of 
whose  training  had  been  only  to  know  the  value  of  a  coin  as  a 
piece  of  uninteresting  information,  not  as  a  matter  of  uses     The 
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po^ibilities  of  resistance  to  the  new  regime  were  not  bright, ii> 
J871.  >  However,  if  the  future  could  have  been  foreseen  it  ig 
doubtful  if  :the  victorious  clans  would  have  been  :!so  easily 
settled; in  their  position;  or  if  it  had  been  foreseen  before  1867^ 
WhethM*  thej*  would  have  been  settled  there  at  all.  ,  Tokugawaj 
Would  h^ve  beeji  a.  rallying  ground  for  privilege.  Officialdom 
within  the  charmed  ^rcle  was  of  course  ;safe,  and  the  wider  ita 
centralized' organiaati&n  grew  the  stt-onger  it  grew.  But  there 
was  much  at  stake.  '  The  supposed  "  renunciatioh  "  of  privilege 
of  1871  i«  a  historical  gloss  &f  later  date.  It  was  resjjly  a 
transfer  from  one  authority  (local)  to  another  authority  (central)^ 
Local  offipialdom  was  just  as  n«cessary  to  the  Central  Govern^ 
pient" after  xis  before  the  change.  Its  range  Could  not  be  suspected 
at  the  time.  '  An  official  Mr.  B.  paid  the  said  Salaries  and  pensions 
and  commutations  instead  of  an  official  Mr.  A.  Ajid  if  thi^  strong 
centralizfition  was  not  carried  out  the  consec|Hences  of  tlie  rope  of 
sand  of  feudalism  were  plain  enough.  It  was  a  case  of  all  or  none., 
It  is  by  mens'  actions  not  by  what  they  say  that  we  must 
judge  of  the  real  motives  beyond  sight  and  inspiring  action, 
"Language  was  given  to  conceal  thought";  and  judging  from 
the  course  of  events,  what  is  to  be  witnessed  in  Japan  is  not 
revolution  but  reorganization.  It  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
years  1867-1890.  What  there  is  really  is  a  central  biireauorncy 
of  the  dominant  clans  replacing  feudalism.  This  is  a  much, 
stronger  organization  than  feudalism,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  wields 
and  controls  the  machinery  of  the  modern  world  mnch  stronger 
thijn  the  early  centralized  Government  of  which  it  is  in  a  sense  a 
"restoration,"  for  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  clans  replace  tlrq 
worn  out  kuge  or  court  nobles.  It  being  early  agreed  that  •  only 
a  centralized  Government  could  face  the  modern  world  the 
elimination  of  old  lines  was  fairly  complete.  The  old  provinces 
disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  prefectures.  The  favour  of  office 
was  of  course  shown  to  adherents  of  the  clan  Government. 
Jf  Uch  of  the  old  officialdom  necessarily  kept  its  place ;  and  as 
much  of  it  had  no  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment toward  modernization  they  were,  many  of  fheni,  found 
inefficient  and  made  way  for  those  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
central  powers.  The  whole  course  of  affiiirs  tended  to  streng- 
tlien  and  knit  together  this  central  organization.  In  1871  a 
mission. was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  foreign  institutions  at  first, 
hand.  One  notable  member — then  a  junior — Tvas  Ito  Hirobumi. 
He  had  already  in  pre-Restoration  days  visited  Europe,  risking- 
his  life  for  thus  leaving  the  country  without  permission.  It  is 
noteworthy  to  find  him  thus  early  appearing  in  a  r6le  toward 
tlie  country  and  toward  imperialism  that  was  to  have  very 
important  results.  ..In  Japan  itself  there  is  at  this  time  a 
suggestive  touch  in  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  Government  leaders 
— Kido  Takayoshi — cited  by  Mr.  Lay.  The  subject  of  the 
memorial  is  a  complaint,  not  against  the  laws  but  against  laws 
made  in  the  morning  and  discarded  by  nightfall.  In  filet  there 
was  a  radical,  disagreement  within  the  Government  itself.     This. 
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is  interesting  for  it  can  be  said  to  mark  the  first  rise  of  "  parties'" 
iii  Japan.  There  wore  two  elements  in  the  Government  circles 
— a  conservative  and  a  progressive  element.  Both  be  it  added 
were  devoted  to  progress  on  modern  lines.  There  wasno  disagree^ 
ment  as  to  necessity,  but  as  to  the  extent  and  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  matters  should  be  pushed  forward.  The  whole  course 
of  the  controversy  is  suggestive  of  the  change  taking  place  in 
Japan  as  a  reorganization  not  a  revolution.  The  ostensible  cause 
of  the  split  in  the  Government  was  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  towa.rd  Korea  which  had  acted  rather  badly  to  Japan 
in  rejecting  any  advances  to  a  closer  diplomatic  intercourse.. 
Very  justly  suspicious  of  the  European  Powers,  realizing  the 
importance  of  Korea,  and  roused  by  the  action  of  Russia  at 
Tsushima  and  Masampho — only  prevented  by  the  prompt  and 
weir  intentioried  Warning  of'  Great  Britain  to  the  Japanese 
Government — the  ifirst  idea  was  to  forestall  any  newcomer  on 
the  peninsula.  Korea,  however,  did  not  receive  these  overtures 
kindly.  One  party  in  the  Japanese  Government  advocated 
force  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The  other  considered  the  matter 
capable  of  solution  by  diplomacy,  And  they  were  the  stronger.' 
Their  policy:  was  cartied  out  and  the  war  advocates  withdraw 
in  disgdsfe  This  quarrel  was  of  great  political  importance.  In 
an  apparently  hohiogenous  liquid  a  most  important  thing  is  the- 
first  appeai*ance  of  a  nucleus.  There  were  plenty  of  men  in 
Japan  with  a  knowledge' of  western  methods  and  imbued  with  a- 
desire  for  a  new  Japan  on  western  lines;  but  they  were  voices' 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  This  organized  opposition  to-  the, 
existing  Government  on  a  speoifle  issue  brought  the  Opposition 
within  hearing  distance  of  each  .  other.  Those  elements  in  the 
Clan  Government  that  had  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  Toku- 
gawa,  or  had  been  frozen  out  by  their  comparative  political 
insigniflcanoe  now  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  the  seceders  fi'om  the  Government  attacked  was  the 
spirit  of  bureaucracy  that  had  invaded  it.  They  certainly  were 
well  qualified  to  judge.  'Western  lines  were  frankly  adopted  and 
tlie  first  "party  "in  the  modern  political  sense  of  the  term  Was 
organized  in  1873 — the  Aikokuto. 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  the  Government  showed  no  unseemly 
agita;tion  over  this  momentous  step  taken  by  their  opponents. 
Old  Japan  was  still  close  enough  to  men's  minds  to  Strip 
them  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  act  if  the  occasion  should  call 
&rit.  Government  nctioii  toward  parties  was  and  is  thoroughly 
determined.  The  only  difference  between  now  and  these  early 
restoration  days  being  that  in  the  earlier  times  the  methods  used 
Were  more  rough  and  ready.:  Where  force  was  frankly  used  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  a  refuge  was  later  taken  in  the  Constitution 
with  the  somewhat  impolite  question-^"  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?"  Meanwhile  they  went  on  with  their  own  scheme 
of  goyerhing  the  land.  In  1874  a  deliberative  assembly  made  up 
(if  officials  from  different  prefectures  was  formed.  ■  In  1865  the 
Genro-in  or  council  of  aiders  was  established.    This  nominally 
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aisapipear'ed  on'tlie  prolnulgatiob'of  the  CoEsfitution  Tjut  reallf 
reappears  in  the  privy-council,  and  apart  from  this  offipial  body 
still  exists  in  name  and  fact  as  a  standing  complaint  in  Japanese 
political  life,  These  experiments  of  the  Japanese  Government 
with  their  assemblies  of  provincials  are  not  mere  dead  lumber. 
They  have  a  liviiig  interest  in  the  reawakening  of  China,  and 
even  if  the  period  was  unduly  prolonged  in  Japan  they  un- 
doubtedly had  a  real  value  in  attracting  attention  to  the  working 
of  an  advisory  body.  In  the  delicate  relations  of  Japan — 
internal  and  external — at  this  early  reform  period  th0y  were 
possibly  the  only  advisory  body  possible.  They  might  have;  been 
given  more  influence  in  the  State.  The  advisory  capacity 
exclusively  was  too  much  emphasized— probably  intentionally  so' 
in  the  light  of  later  events.  For  one  thing  is  clearly  shown' 
throughout — the  determination  of  the  Glan  Government  (the 
"  Clansmen  ")  to  follow  as  far  as  possible'  the  lines  of  the  earlier? 
Empire.  Tliis  is  carried  into'forrnula  to  a  somewhat  extravagant 
extfeut.  If  anything  is  modern  it  is  the  reorganization  on' 
European'  lines  of  the  Japanese  army,  and  yet  we  are  Solemnly 
told  that  the  conscription'law  of  Meiji  (187-1)  was  based  on  that 
of  the  empress  Jito  (687-696  A.D.).  .  This  is  mueh-.as  if  if  was 
asserted  that  the  existing  law  in  the  G^man  Empite  was  based' 
on  Customs  of  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus.  This,  however, 
is; probably  to  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  as  alsQ  the 
citation  of  Jim'mu  Tenno  and:other  such  pfe-histofiq  characters. 
The  year  687  A.D.  has  one. advantage  in  the  e^istiiigxontem- 
poi-flry  record  of  the 'Nihongi.  .■  '      .        i  '   -. 

The  Government  had  one  advantage  over  its  opponents.  It 
thoroughly  knew  its  own.  mind.  Indeed  for  some  time  it  can  be 
said  thatithe  attacks  are  directed  simply  against  Governmental 
policy  because  it  originated  with  the  Government,  .  This,  was 
necessarily  the  case  up  to  1881  when  a  legislative  body  Was 
definitely 'promised.  It  was,  however,  previously  land  rather 
vaguely  understood  that:  party  government  was  an  object.  The, 
clansmen  were  equally  determined  to  avoid  party  government. 
It  is  a  spirit  they  have  never  lost  to  this  day.  Every  form  of 
local  government  was  tried,  and  much  is  heard  of  the  liberality- 
of  the  Japanese  Government'  to  local  government.  Th.is  is 
decidedly  specious.  The  Japanese  communes  always  djd  manage 
their  own  affairs  under  Government  supervision,  which  laid  doiwn 
the  lines  within  which'  they  were  to  be  conducted  but  did  not 
otherwise  interfere  with  them.  The  set  meeting  of  officials,  was. 
undoubtedly  an  innovation  and  laid  down  on  western,  linfes,  but 
Consultations  of  officials  informally  or  on  order  with  each  other  and 
with;  the  better  equipped  officialdom  at.Yedo  were  common  under 
the  Tokugawa.  The  assemblies  previous  to  the  Diet  of  1890  can  be 
classed  with  such  comparing  of  notes  and  difficulties,  carried  out 
under  modern  forms.  They  were  in  no  sense  representative. 
And  this  conservative  stand  tsSken  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
example — the  refusal  to  receive  the  petition  from  the  Country, 
presented   thrcjligh  the]  Aikolm-to.      The  determination  of  the: 
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Government  to  maintain  its  stand  was  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  Its  repressive  measures  were  met  witli 
spirit  by  the  opposition.  The  result  was  a  condition  of  disorder, 
ranging  from  tlie  attempted  assassination  of  Prince  Iwakura  in 
1874  and  deliberately  planned  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment— such  as  that  of  Eto  Shimpei  in  1875-^to  the  formidable 
civil  war  of  1877  in  Satsuma.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been 
held  off  too  long  to  be  effective.  The  root  of  it  lies  in  what 
has  been  the  only  radical  difference  existing  in  modern 
Japanese  political  life.  A  conservative  element  advocated  contact 
with  Europe  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  arm  and  protect  the 
country  against  Europe.  It  viewed  with  alarm  the  steps  taken 
to  change  Japan  into  a  western  power.  They  were  not 
nnprOgressive  in  the  sense  of  being  reactionary.  They  wished  to 
retain  the  old  forms  of  the  imperial  government  with  the  new 
strength  of  modern  times.  Tlieir  ideas  were  not  different  from 
the  ideas  of  the  clansmen  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  adverse 
to  undertaking  a  dangerous  experiment.  They  foresaw  the; 
difficulties  sure  to  arise  with  the  introduction  of  western  machinery 
into  government ;  difficulties  which  did  arise  with  the  first 
meeting  of  a  representative  assembly.  They  did  not  foresee  that 
a  Constitution  could  be  made. a  means  of  opposition.  What, 
they  advocated  was  a  strong  foreign  policy.  That  is,  a  strong 
Japan  to  exclude  foreign  methods  and  influence  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  For  they  did 
see  the  modifying  influence  that  western  methods  must  have  on 
such  institutions.  What  they  wanted  was  a  strong  Japanese 
Japan.  General  Saigo  was  no  moss-grown  conservative.  He  was 
one  of  Japan's  greatest  statesmen,  combining  much  of  the  strength, 
of  the  Old  and  the  New.  As  a  Satsuma  leader  he  was  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  time.  What  he  fought  for  and  lost  was  probably 
impossible  of  attainment.  There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  a 
certain  uniformity  among  modern  nations.  The  attempt  to; 
preserve  Old  Japan  was  a  gallant  one,  however,  and  the, 
"Satsuma  Rebellion"  is  a  term  used  very  much  in  the  sense 
that  we  speak  of  "  the  Rebellion  "  in  reference  to  the  civil  war 
of  1861  in  the  United  States. 

The  repressive  methods  used  by  the  Government  were  those 
usually  put  in  practice.  We  are  familiar  with  it  in  the  Russian 
censorship  and  in  the  same  as  put  in  practice  at  times  in  the 
German  States.  In  1875  severe  laws  restraining  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  of  public  meeting  were  promulgated.  Editors  were 
held  responsible  for  every  utterance  in  their  papers.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  were  mercilessly  exacted  on  one  side  and  a  straw  man 
as  far  as  possible  offered  lip  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  by  the  offender. 
At  the  worst  times  violent  philippics  were  printed  against  tha 
Governments  of  other  countries,  the  articles  really  referring 
to  "  things  Japanese."  The  Government  did  stand  on  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  these  transparent  devices  met  with  their  due 
reward ;  they  rarely  escaped.  In  1877  when  the  Satsuma  out- 
break was  in  progress  Government  regulation  became  still  more 
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i^trict!  They  descended  in  force  on  Kochi,  adistrict'of  Shikokd, 
And  arrests,  exile,  and  imprisonment  scattered  its  public  men  far 
and  wide  without  much  reference  to  offence  committed.  The 
exasperation  and  resentment  aroused  had  one  sad  result. 
Minister  Okubo,  one  of  Japan's  great  men  and  in  all  the  troubles 
Steadily  devoted  to  the  modernization  of  the  Government,  was 
assassinated  in  1878,  only  strengthening  by  his  death  the 
physical  force  men  in  the  Administration.  In  1879  so  severe 
were  the  repressive  measures,  and  so  general  the  disorder  aroused 
by  them,  that  a  petition  went  up  to  the  Government  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country — a  petition  said  to  represent  seven- 
tenths  of  the  Japanese  people ;  that  is  of  those  who  had  any 
understood  claim  to  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  This  was  pre- 
sented by  a  committee  selected  from  the  Aikoku-to,  and  the 
Genro4n,  to  whom  it  was  presented,  refused  to  receive  it.  ;  Why  ? 
Because  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  reception  of 
any  petitions  by  any  branch  of  the  Government !  No  channel 
for  communication  between  prince  and  people.*  1'his  was 
followed  up  by  a  law  against  public  meetings  and  directed  against 
the  agitation  everywhere  springing  up  against  the  Government. 
The  very  violence  of  the  agitation  and  of  the  repressive  measures 
clearly  show  one  thing — that'  the  interest  in  government  affairs 
was  becoming  widespread.  As  in  some  chemical  mixtures  wheii 
the  reagents  are  in  proper  proportion '  and  reach'  a  certain  stage 
there  is  a  sudden  clarification  throiighout  the  whole  mass,  so  it 
came  suddenly  in  tliis  seething  political  world  of'New  Japan.. 
The  Government  took  alarm.  Perhaps  it  plainly  saw  that  the 
nation  at  large  was  becoming  aroused..  In  1881  a  legislative 
assembly  was  promised  for  1890.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
intentions  of  the  clansmen  had  not  changed  one  jot  or  iota.  The 
rnan  selected,  closely  identified  with  clan  interests,  shows  that.  Ito 
Hirobumi,  the  chosen  vessel,  came  to  the  front.  He  was  sent  to 
Eiirbpe  again,  this  time  as  sole  member  with  a  staff  of  subordinates 
to  select  U  model  suitable  for  the  Constitution  of  New  Japan. 
Needless  to  say  his  Studies  were  not  to  be  directed  in  any  way  to 
Supporting  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  Rather  they  were  to  be 
directed  to  learning  the  best  methods  how  to  thwait  that 
Opposition,  And  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  best  teacher  of  such 
methods-^Otto  von  Bismarck. 

The  announcement  of  an  organic  instrument  by  which 
henceforth  the  Government  was  to  be  administered  was  a  great 
event.  Party  lines  were  at  once  projected  by  means  of  which 
this  promised  Constitution  should  be  put  into  effect.  Prospective 
party  leaders  became  very  active  with  this  somewhat  delayed 
i-hyitation  to  the  public  crib,  up  to  this  time  monopolized  by  a 


*  Contrast  this  petty  spirit  of  a  red-tape  bureaucracy  with  the 
ringing  words  of  one  of  the  world's  great  monarchs.  Says  King 
Pippin  III;  in  the  Capitulare  A  quUanicuvi — "  Si  aliquis  homo  ante  nos 
'Ise  reclameverit,  licenciam  habeat  ad  nos  penire,  et  nullus  eum  per 
" fortia  detineat."  Of.  Freeman's  "Western  Europe  in  the  eighth 
''century,"  p.  285.  ,  -■  ,,■■■. 
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few.  They  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble.  The 
chosen  few  had  no  intention  whatever  of  sharing  the  spoils  with 
anybody.  For  the  others  were  to  be  prepared  painted  counter- 
feits, readily  detected  of  course  by  the  unfortunates  to  whom  they 
were  to  be  offered,  but  genuine  provender  to  the  mpb  carefully 
kept  at  a  distance.  However  for  a  time  there  was  a  general  halt 
iu  agitation.  In  1880  the  first  regular  party  organization  was 
formed.  Tlie  Jiyuto  or  Liberal  Party.  The  Government  gave 
them  promptly  a  taste  of  its  quality  and  intentions,  and  for  two 
years  they  did  not  gain  the  official  recognition  necessary  for 
existence,  'llus  period  was  spent  in  the  usual  course  of  hazing — 
breaking  up  of  meetings  and  imprisonment  of  the  leaders.  The 
intricate  history  of  Japanese  parties  is  ably  and  elaborately 
presented  by  Mr.  Lay.*  The  only  feature  of  interest  here, 
however,  is  with  the  general  conditions,  Owing  to  legal 
impediments,,  devised  for  this  purpose  and  soon  to  be  touched 
upon,  Japanese  parties  were  in  a  continual  process  of  dissolution 
and  re-formation.  Tlie  general  lines  are  from  conservative  to 
liberal.  Radicalism  has  hardly  raised  a  voice,  and  an  entirely 
unintentional  reference  to  a  Japanese  Republic  iu  a  speech  caused 
the  overthrow  of  the  one  party  cabinet  Japan  has  ever  had. 
Generally  speaking  parties  in  Japan  have  directed  their  energies 
to  obtaining  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Diet.  Against  this 
the  Government,  when  it  seemed  worth  the  trouble,  has  organized 
a  Government  party  with  no  particular  aim  except  to  thwart 
this  effort  of  the  widely  distributed  opposition.  But  they  used 
far-  more  positive  and  effective  methods.  The  la ws- governing 
party  organization  were  elaborate  and  ingenious.  At  tliis  period 
no  party  could  have  branches  throughout  the  country.  This  of 
course  put  an  end  to  any  formal  agitation  by  a  strong  centralized 
organization.  When  we  consider  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  local 
bodies  everywhere  and  the  rallying  power  of  a  great  party  name, 
it  can  be  seen  how  the  Government  cut  all  standing  ground 
from  under  its  opponents'  feet,  and  left  nothing  but  an  honourable 
committee  of  gentlemen  in  Tokyo  to  recommend  their  views  to 
such  outside  local  organizations  as  chose — to  some  textent — to 
favour  tliem.  Considering  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  Japanese 
political  mind  at  this  date,  and  the  need  of  the  clarifying  agent, 
political  party,  it  can  be  understood  how  effectively  the  Govern- 
ment had  succeeded  in  paralysing  its  opponents.  And  there  were 
further  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  a  well-knit  opposition.  Reading 
over  the  party  platforms  there  is  a  vagueness  of  doctrine  which 
is  spread  equally  over  all  of  them  from  Conservative  to  Liberal, ; 
Bp  much  so  that  a  man  could  cling  to  almost  any  one  of  them 
without  gaining  political  identity.  Thus  in  the  two-party 
programmes  of  a  short-lived  Conservative  Party,  organized 
specifically  to  support  the  Government  in  the  pre-Constitutiou 
days  (1882),  and  of  a  more  recent  programme  issued  by  one  of  the 

*  A.  H.-  L,£Qr— "  Transactions.    Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  Voli 

XXX. 
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many  combinations  of  Japanese 'Liberals  resulting  fi-om  Govern- 
ment pressure  and  previous  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
more  formal  party  elements,  tliere  can  be  found  but  little 
difference.  The  first  is  of  the  Meiji  Government  Party,  and  the 
second  of  the  Kenseito,  a  party  formed  by  tjie  dissolution  and 
i*ecombination  of  two  liberal  parties — ^the  JiyuW  and  the  hiinpoto. 
They  are  given  by  Mr.  Lay  in  his  paper  just  cited.* 

I. — Programme  of  the  Rikken  Tdseito,  18  March,  188S. 

1.  "The  opening  of  the  Diet  in  1890,  which  the  party 
"accepted  as  determined  by  Imperial  O.dinanGe." 

2.  "  Approval  of  the  Constitution  as  it  should  be  determined 
"  by  Lnperial  order." 

3.  "The  Sovereign  Power  lies  in  the  Emperor,  but  its 
"  exercise  is  governed  by  the  Consf;itution." 

4.  "There  should  be  two  houses  of  the  Diet." 

5.  "Members  must  have  certain  qualifications." 

6.  "The  Diet  to  discuss  and  settle  laws." 

7.  "The  final  determination  of  questions,  to  rest  with  the 
"Emjieror." 

8.  "Naval  and  military  men  to  keep  aloof  from  politics." 

9.  "Judicial  officers  to  be  independent  with  gradual  com- 
"pletion  of  the  judicial  system." 

10.  "  Public  freedom  of  meeting  and  speech  in  so  far  as  it 
"  does  not  interfere  with  National  tranquility.  Freedom  of 
"newspaper  writing,  public  speaking,  and  publication  within 
"the  limits  of  the  law." 

n.  "The  existing  paper  money   system   to   be  gradually 
"  clianged  for  convertible  paper  money." 
II. — Programme  of  the  Kenseito,  1 898. 

1.  "  Eeverence  for  the  Imperial  House  and  maintenance  of 
"the  Constitution." 

2.  "Party  Cabinets  and  fixing  of  (ministerial)  responsibility." 

3.  "  Development  of  local  self  government  and  restriction  of 
"interference  from  the  Central  Authority." 

4.  "  Protection  of  national  rights  and  extension  of  commerce 
"  and  trade." 

5.  "  Finances  to  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  balance  of 
"  accounts  to  be  preserved." 

6.  "Inter-communication  between  national  and  foreign 
"finances  and  development  of  national  resources." 

7.  "  The  army  and  navy  to  be  proportioned  to  national  needs." 

8.  "Speedy  creation  and  completion  of  means  of  transport 
"and  comtounicatioii." 

9.  "  Spread  of  Education  and  encouragement  of  technical 
"  education." 

*  "Transactions"  pp.  389  and  436,  Vol.  XXX.  It  can  be  eai^ 
here,  once  for. all,  the  party  division  in  Japan  is  based  on  the  foreigi) 
policy  of  the  country.  Other  radical  difference  there  is  none.  And 
perhaps  this  is  at  tlie  root  of  Japan's  reputation  as  an  international 
•brawler.  ,  Party  differences  need,  in  any  country,  :  to  "  b.e  based 
principally  on  internal  policy.  >• 
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Sliades  of  the.  Russian  Douma,  whicli  at  least  had  the 
courage  pf  its  convictions!  As  Mr.  Lay  remarks,  the  Jeadiiig 
points  herp  are  the  fixing  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  party 
cabinets.  The  method  by  which  tliese  are  to  be  obtained  is  not 
even  foreshadowed  in  this  neutral  document  which  has  anything 
but  an  aggressive  ring. 

33nt  it  is  not  to  be  thttuglit  that  Japanese  party  men  have 
confiiH'd '  themselves  to  these  manifestoes.  In  fact  the  very 
colourlessness  of  these  documents  speaks  volumes  and  shows  tlie 
difficulties  UT)der  which  they  were  issued.*  Japanese  party  men 
have  fought  hard  for  their  ideas  and  undergone  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  their  opinions.  As  said,  they  have  been 
hampered  by  disunion.  They  had  but  one  set  determination — ■ 
to  govern.  Tiiere  was  no  great  constitutional  end  iu  view  such 
as  splits  the  two  great  parties  of  the  United  Stat^  and  Iceeps 
tliem  from  any  compromise  on  the  root  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
the  Administration.  In  Japan  there  w«re  many  theories  of 
many  men  studying  many  diHerent  systems  cf  western  economics 
and  government.  There  were  tlierefore  many  leaders  and  many 
quarrels,  and  quarrels  between  these  leaders.  And  to  crown  all 
there  was  the  compact  hostility  of  the  Government  carefully  watch- 
ful to  prevent  any  useful  union  between  tliem,  and  to  meet  it  by 
fi'csh  decrees  if  such  threatened.  Any  popular  excitement  was  an 
incentive  to  drastic  repression.  In  1883  newspaper  responsibility 
was  greatly  widened  to  reach  almost  the  entire  editorial  staff  of 
an  offending  paper.  They  were  required  to  enter  heavy  bail  to 
be  allowed  to  publish  at  all.  In  Tokyo  the  deposit  required  was 
1000  yen  (500  dollars);  in  Osaka,  Kobe,  Hiogo,  and  Yokohama 
it  was  700  yen  (350  dollars);  in  other  places  it  was  350  yen 
(175  dollars).  These  were  staggering  fines  for  the  Japanese 
newspapers,  limited  in  circulation  and  liable  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  suppression  and  confiscation.  There  is  a  great  compli- 
ment here  to  the  foi'eign  settlements  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki,  for  it  shows  the  influence  these  sea  ports  had  on 
Japanese  sentiment. 

At  this  time  Ito  Hirobumi  returned  and  at  once  went  to  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  become  also  minister  of  the  House- 
hold Department.  This  combination  of  offices  at  once  attracts 
the  attention,  for  the  Household  Department  of  the  Imperial 
service  is  a  department  widely  separated  and  independent  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  conservative  element.  What  it  meant  iu  this  case  was  that 
the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  drawn  up  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  reactionary  element  iu  the  State,  which  was 
vitally  interested  iu  conserving  its  interests,  and  in  conserving 
the  dominant  position  it  had  assumed  in  the  Government.     It 

*  Japanese  Liberals  in  1867  were  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
German  Liberals  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815).  And  the 
experience  of  Japanese  Liberalism  since  1867  has  been  close  enough 
to  the  kindred  history  in  Germany  <1815-1866)  to  make  this  latter 
worth  their  study.    Cf.  Bryce  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  pp,  459  seq. 
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hfid  not  taken  power  to  resign  it  at  every  clialleuge.  Any 
symptoms  of  a  Liberal  changeling  would  be  qjiickly  detected  by 
these  sharp  eyes.  And  in.  the  outside  political  world  the  strong 
hand  of  the  reactionary  minister  was  quickly  felt.  The  press 
and  the. public  were  severely  treated.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
tiiat  tlie  police  in  Japan— more  properly  the  gendirme]-ie—a.ie 
really  a  branch  of  the  army  service.  They  have  no  connection 
with  the  public  except  as  an  arm  of  the  Administralion. .  Never 
given  to  a  liberal  interpretation  of  administrative  regulations 
their  action  is  of  course  still  more  restrictive  under  a  Government, 
that  makes  this  policy  an  aim.  All  public  meetings  ;  were  held 
under  police  supervision,  and  public  meetings  became  almost 
impossible  from  the  very  narrow  range  of  expression  allowed  by 
the  police,  to  whom  nothing  short  of  a  panegyric  of  the^  Go^^ern- 
ment  was  satisfactory..  Secret  meetings  were  attempted  and  this 
Government,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  drafting  of  liberal 
institutions,  showed  its  real  intentions  by  the  wholesale  banishment 
and  imprisonment  of  every  man  marked  with  tlie  qualities  of 
leadership  in  opposition.  Such  a  Government  was  not  lijfely  to. 
hear  panegyrics.  And  little  was  it  concerned  about  them.  The, 
policy  was  mapped  out,  to  show  itself  clearly  in  many  meetings, 
of  the  Diet  during  the  later  years.  Present  circumstances  were 
to  be  buttressed  with  documentary  sanctions.  The  indifference 
of  the  publicin  one  direction,  and  their  ignorance  and  lack  of 
foresight  in  another  direction  wore  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
fasten  on  the  country  an  existing  system,  recognizing  the  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  any  change  and  the  vantage  ground  given 
to  the  clique  in  power.  Whether  such  a  fiank  straightforward 
fighter  as  the  Satsuma  leader  of  1877  would  have  accepted  this 
change  to  the  weapons  of  an  underhand  diplomacy  can  perhaps 
be  doubted.  But  the  results  were  the  same.  A  preliminary 
step  was  the  establishment  of  Orders  of  Nobility  and  resting  this 
on  the  Government.  Nominally  this  was  only  a  change  in  terms. 
Eeally  it  was  a  very  radical  one,  for  the  old  huge  were  a  noble 
class  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  The  new  nobles  are  as 
subordinate  as  in  Russia.  Of  old  time  nobility  formed  a  caSte; 
to-day  they  head  a  bureaucracy,  and  unfortunately  this  was 
made  hereditary.  In  1889  the  Constitution  was  promulgated. 
The  actual  terms  of  the  instrument  we  will  return  to  later. 
Sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  came  up  to  expectations.  Its  real 
influence  was  not,  perhaps  could  not  be  understood  until  actually 
felt  in  operation.  The  limits  of, its,  force  are  perhaps  not 
understood  in  Japan  even  to-day. 

In  taking  up  the  development  of  Japanese  parties  we  will 
return  -for  a  moment  to  1887  and  the  formation  of  the  Daidd 
Danketsu,  of  especial  interest  as  it  had  its  successors.  Anywhere 
else  than  in  Japan  it  would  raise  a  smile.  Tlie  Daido,  as  they 
were  called,  were  those  gentlemen  of  the  Diet  (or  those  who 
proposed  to  form  part  of  the  Diet)  who  were  qualified  for  union 
on  the  negative  ground  of  not  agreeing  on  anything.  As  is 
well-known  theve  are  logical  propositions  which  in  themselves 
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iiijply  tKe  existence  of  a  negative — for  instance  Ficlite's  famous, 
proof  of  the  iibt-Me,  or  Hegel's  identification  of  pure  Being  and 
pure  Notliihg.  The  Daido  proposed  to  tliemselves  a  rSle  much  like 
that  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller's  coachmen  friends.  They  stood 
around  to  see  that  everybody  played  fair.  Plaviug  no  particular 
opinions  to  bother  them  except  these  altruistic  ones — and 
incidentally  holding  the  balance  of  power — no  matter  how  much 
one  might  jeer  at  them  as  a  party  they  have  had  undenia,ble 
influence.  Like  the  independent  voters  of  Eatanswill  of  strong 
convictions  they  were  to  reckoned  with.  Naturally  as  a 
permanent  organization  they  could  not  hold  together.  They 
^ither-'risfe  into  office  or  sink  into  insignificance.  The  second 
stage  is  conditioned  by  the  first  and  followed  by  the  drafting  off 
of  the  units  of  the  main  body  to  the  party  nearest  in  affiliation 
to  its  varying  membership.  ■  Real  party  work  is  of  course  very 
different.  At  "tlie  start  the  Government  took  Tiiiie  by  the  fore- 
Ipck  by  foriid'dinff  qny-  combination  or  alliance  hdween  two  party 
organizationsi  This  was  another  foretaste  of  the  future,  and  the 
parties  met  it  by  dissolution  and  reorganization  of  the  members 
under  one  body.  Of  course  party  membership  was  better  defined 
under  the  old  organization,  and  this  heterogeneity  thus  introduced 
into  a  party  was  a  poor  guarantee  of  staTJility.'  However -it  was 
the  only  means  to  meet  the  Government'move.'  lii  parties  that 
could  have  no  organization  throughout  they  coiintry  thgchances 
of  subordinatjng  its  members  to  some  few  well  defihed  principles 
Were  not  very  great.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  the 
genfo-in — council  of  elders — was  abolished,  but  practically 
reappeared  at-  once  in  the  privy-council  and  in  an  unofficial 
genro-in.  Discredit  with  the  Legislature  has  no  influence 
on  this  body.  The  nature  of  the  hereditary  and  appointed 
Upper  Housed  was  another  barrier  interposed  to  any  effec- 
tive action  ifgainst  the  Administration  for  the  popular 
assembly  does  not  stand  to  it  as  the  English  Commons 
to  the  -House  of  Lords.  Its  spirit  is  .best  illustrated  by  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Lay  which  exactly  illustrates  the  course  of 
affairs  up  to  the  present  time — in  reference  to  the  replacing  of 
some  bills  of  public  expenditure  on  the  House  calendar,  he  says ; 
"The  Upper  House  manifested  what  has  since  come  to  be 
"  recognized  as  its  habitual  attitude  towards  the  financial 
"wishes  of  the  other  Chamber  by  promptly  restoring  these! 
"items."  [n  1890  the  Diet  met.  This  first  session  with  great 
difficulty  was  gotten  through  without  dissolution.  The  second^ 
fifth;  and  eleventh  were  dissolved  by  the  Government.  The 
third,  fourth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  sessions  were  "suspended.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  kept  peace  on  account  of  the  war  with 
China,  then  in  progress.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were 
marked  by  political  fighting  merely,  both  sides  having  learned 
that  their  adversaries  could  leave  a  mark  where  they  struck, 
•"■  And  iti  the  earlier  history  this  was  a  severe  mark.  The 
election  of  1892,  both  Government  and  Opposition  having 
thbroti'ghly  learned  each  other's  iatentions,  was  fiercely,  fought 
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and  wns  marked  bj  bloodshed,  especially  in  Kochi,  a  hot' centre 
of  opposition  to  the  clansinen.  By  1893  the  necessity  of  some  sort 
of  n  modus  vivmdi  was  recognized.  The  Government  saw  tliat 
it  must  find  some  formal  support  in  the  house.  A  Government 
party  needed  no  particular  weight.  All  required  was  to  draw 
together  the  elements  favourable  to  it  to  form  a  well-knit  centre 
around  which  the  hostile  elements  in  their  mutual  quarrels  could 
gather.  The  power  of  a  nucleus  of  tliis  character  can  be  under- 
stood if  the  membership  of-  two  widely  separated  Diets  is 
examined.  Party  names  go  for  little  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
law  regulating  p.i'rty  organization  and  causing  numerous  re- 
organizations. The  figures  are  from  Mr.  Lay's  paper  already 
cited : 


1890. 

1902. 

' 

Independent  

..     69 

Seiyukwai     

...  192 

Daido-ka       

..     55 

Kenseihorito 

...    S8.' 

Kaishinto      

..     46 

Sanshi  Club ...     ... 

...       8- 

Aikokuto       

..     35 

J*!iigata  Progt'essiyos 

...       8 

Hoshuto 

..     22 

Independents 

...     59 

Kiushu  ghimpoto...     , 

..     21 

Imperialists 

...     20 

Jiyuto 

..     16 

Jichito 

..     17 

Officials ... 

..     18 

Uncertain      ...     ...     . 

..       2 

From  the  figures  given  for  the  Independents  the  influence  of  the. 
Daido  (of  the  time)  can  be  understood;  Japanese  members  of 
the  Diet,  it  should  be  added,  are  not  elected  as  froi^i  a  particular 
district.  They  have  no  responsibility  to  their  particular  electors 
but  are  representatives  at  large, 

'J'he  real  struggle  of  Japanese  politics,  the  aim  of  all  parties, 
has  been  ministerial  responsibility.  It  has  been  seen  that  thia 
was  first  formally  brought  forward  as  early  as  1890.  The 
progress  made  is  illustrated  by  the  events  of  1897.  The 
ShiwpoV),  chief  of  the  then  existing  parties,  had  drawn  up  a  set 
of  resolutions  calling  for  such  ministerial  responsibility.  These 
were  answered  by  the  premier,  Count  Matsukata,  in  a  set 
memorandum  in  which  the  principle  was  flatly  laid  down  that- 
in  neither  the  appointment  of  removal  of  cabinet  ministers  oF' 
the  conduct  of  the  administration  would  any  interfei-euoe  bs' 
permitted.  This  was  in  October.  It  is  hardly  neciessary  to  say- 
in  what  Spirit  the  Diet  met  in  December.  The  Lower  House 
changed  the  order  of  the  day  to  admit  a  motion  of  want  of 
confidence.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  constitutional  government 
never  has  the  Legislative  body  of  a  great  nation  been  treated 
so  oava;li6rly.  No  vote  was  permitted  on  the  motion,  but 
with  tlie  close  of  the  reading  the  Hoilse  was  dissolved.  It  is. 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  the  cabinet  felt  its  own  position  to  be 
an  impossible  one  and  had  the  giace  themselves  to  get  out. 
Marquis  Ito  took  up  the  task  of  government.  This  far  sighted^ 
statesman  at  least  saw  the  necessity  of  some  compromise  and  of) 
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support  among  the  parties  that  could  be  relied  on "  by  the 
Government.  He  could  not,  however,  carry  his  colleagues  with 
him  and  resigned.  This  made  possible  the  first  and  only 
cabinet  Government  that  Japan  has  seen.  Strictly  speaking  the 
Okuma  and  Itagaki  cabinet  was  not  what  we  would  call  a  party 
cabinet.'  They  were  only  so  as  distinguished  from  the  clan 
Statesmen.  'J  he  fate  of  a  cabinet  made  up  from  different 
parties  and  containing  also  men  hostile  to  party  government 
was  already  foreshadowed.  Everything  was  against  them — the 
hostility  of  the  hereditary  House  of  Peers,  the  skill  of  their 
veteran  rtpponents,  and  their  own  internal  dissensions.  But  the 
experience  of  1898  was  not  without  value.  It  has  shown  an 
inherent  weakness  in  Japanese  political  life,  the  necessity  of  some 
fundamental  issue,  so  deep  and  radical  as  to  govern  men 
Jjerilianently  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  swayed  by  the 
momentary  issues  of  the  hour.  This  long  political  battle  has 
brought  about  distrust  on  both  sides.  There  is  distrust  among 
the  parties  as  to  their  ability  to  rule,  and  there  is  distrust  among 
tho  clansmen  •  as  to  their  own  ability  to  rule  alone.  War  has 
been  followed  by  the  inevitable  expansion.  This  has  ofcourse 
made  the  financial  necessities  very  great.  To  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Diet  is  becoming  a  necessity,  and  dissolution  befofe  a  vote 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  At  least  it  is  to  be  supposed  so. 
Gui-iousiy  enough  both  sides  have  been  drawn  together,  and  one 
of  the  great  political  parties  chooses  as  its  leaders  men  from  the 
elder  Statesmen  ;  men  accepting  such  party  leadership  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  are  opposed  to  party  govern- 
ment !  The  leadership  of  the  Seytihcai—the  reorganized, Liberal 
jsarty — by  Marquis  Ito,  and  later  by  Marquis  Saionji  is  an 
illiistratidn  of  this  spirit.  The  result  has  been  a  comparative 
period  of  peace  since  1901.  The  agitation,  however,  has  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  finds  nowdts  expression  there, 
as' at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia.  With  all  the  strong 
feeling  aroiised  the  restraint  of  the  Diet  .has  been  splendidly 
shown  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  For  at  such  periods 
its  opponents  have  been  given  full  rein,  and  the  Diet  deserves  all 
credit  for  its  consideration,  the  only  consideration  ishown  in 
Japanese  political  life  which  has  been  marked  by  tenacity  on  one 
side  alid  brutal  repression  on  the  other.  But  with  modern 
expansion  political  life  and  responsibility  have  greatly  widened. 
The  question  arises,  can  party  government  premise  success  ?  The 
answer  to  this  m^ist  be  found  in  the  Japanese  fundamental  law — 
their  Constitution.  ' 


§  2., 

Liberal  constitutional  government  has  taken  two  forms  in 
the  West.  In  Europe,  whether  under  a.  written  or  unwritten 
Constitution,'    of    the    firanches  ■  of .  Government — Executive^ 
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Legida'tive,  Judiciary— one  overshadows  the'  other.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  in  Imperial  Germany  and  to  some  extent  in 
Republican  France,  the  Executive,  overshadowing'  the  Legisla- 
tive, and  the  Judiciary  being  practically  a  branch  of  thOj 
Administration.  In  England  the  Legislative  overshadows  the 
Executive;  and  the  Judiciary,  although'  substantially  a  branch  of 
the  Executive,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  In, 
all  three  countries  the  Executive  is  represented  in  the  Legislature 
by  the  ministers  who  form  the  cabinet-  and  at  the  same  time  are 
members  of  the  Legislative  body  itself,  and  these  ministers 
are  held  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  power  of  the  purse  is 
strictly  defined  and  vested  in  the  Legislative,  and  no  ministry 
could  remain  in  office  and  defy  the  will  of  the  People  as  expressed 
by  their  representatives  assembled  in  Parliament,  Assembly,  or 
Reichstag.  That  if  any  one  branch  of  Government  is  to  be 
given  supreinacy  over  the  rest  the  Legislative  is  far  the  safer  to 
give  such  power  is  welL  illustrated  by  the  course  of  English 
history  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  That  a  supremacy  of 
the  Executive  leads  to  danger  is  equally  well  instanced  in,  the 
history-of  France,  and  as  always  threatens  to  be  the  case  in  the 
much  newer  experiment  of  constitutional  government  in  Gerjnany, 
In  America  a  differentcourse  was  taken.  Having;esperienced. 
the  tyranny  of  both  king' and  parliament,  and  realizing  the 
necessity  of  independence  of  both  Executive  and  Legislative  in 
their  respective  fields,  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  defined 'ithe, 
limits  of  these  fields,  and  separating  the  Judiciary  from  tire 
Executive  placed  it  between  the  two  bodies,  its  own  field,  being,, 
by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  capable. of  sharp  idefinition. 
Working  under  a  written  Constitution,  which  can  be  changed  or 
amended  on  a  three- fourths  vote  of  the  People  acting  through  the 
State  units  as  represented  by  Convention  or  by  Legislature,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  defines  the  application  and 
the  range  of  the  laws. passed  by  the  Legislative  and  enforced,  by 
the  Executive.  Its  functions  are  purely  judicial.  It  deals  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law  without  refereiice  to  the  convenience  which 
is  given  thorough  discussion  in  the  Legislative,  and  which  must 
conform  to  the  organic  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Coustitutipn. 
The  Executive  is  left  free  to  apply  the  law  in  the  forrn  most 
convenient  for  administrative  purposes,  it  is 'really  and  truly 
an  Executive.  The  terms  Legislature  and  Judiciary-are  equally, 
sharp  in  definition.  In  connection  vvith  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  often  heard  the  expression  "  the  nine  kings  that 
rule  the  United  States."  This  is  a  misnomer. ,  The  very  nature 
of  their  powers — defined  by  the  Constitution  as  judicial — limits 
their  activity  to  this  particular  function.  To  put  their  decrees 
in  force  they  must  call  on  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative. 
In  this  latter  is  vested  the  pow^r,.pf  the  purse.  Representatives 
of  the  People  the  necessity  of  the  control  and  safety  thereby 
afforded  are  well  instanced  by  the  disputed  election  of  1876  in 
which  the  knowledge,  widespread  ampng  the  people,  that  no 
control  of  the  Executive  by  either  party  could  give  or  make  it 
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master  of  the  situation,  ensured  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  distinguished  expounder  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion le.ave?  out  of  account  tliat  in  1877  in  the  United  States  the 
action  of  the  Legislative  was  to  prevent  the  possible  use  of  armed 
force  by  the  Executive  iu  an  internal  question  properly  to  be 
settled  by  judicial  procedure.*  Kooted  in  their  common  ex- 
periences of  the  wars  of  1 642,  in  both  the'  Anglb-iSaxon  peoples 
is  found  this  dislike  to  put  a  preponderant  power  in  the  hands  of 
the 'Executive.  For  this  reason  England,  owing  to  her  position 
in  reference  to  European  politics,  has  built  and  maintained  a 
great  navy.  In  the  United  States  the  people  have  never  grudged 
expenditure  on  the  navy,  and  an  Adniinistration  has  always 
found  popularity  in  strengthening  and  advancing  this  arm  of 
the  national  defence.  Both  countries  have  a  very;  legitimate 
fe.arofa  standing  army,  although  there  is  no  intrinsic  dislike 
of  military  training  provided  it  can  be  acquired  Avithout  putting 
a  large  armed  force  under  the  control  of  the  Executive,  thus 
disturbing  the  delicate  balance  it  is  sought  to  maintain  in  the 
body  politic. 

As  in  continental  Europe,  we  find  in  Japan  an  Executive 
with  the  Judiciary  as  a  dependent  arm  of  the  Executive.  By 
means  of  what  can .  be  described  as  Administration  Law  the 
Government  is  practically  freed  from  any  direct  control  by  the 
Legislative  which  figures  as  a  mere  advisory  body  to  the 
Executive.  In  other  words  tliereis  a  so-called  constitutional 
government  in  which  one  element  is  the  predominant  one,  with 
air  the  forces  of  the  State  at  its  command,  and  able  to  give 
what  interpretation  it  pleases  to  the  organic  law  restricting  it. 
The  definition  of  the  powers  of  this  Government;  even  under  this 
Constitution,  are  simple  enough.  They  are  as  wide  as  the  powers 
of  the  States  as  contrasted  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
United  States  (less  the  important  check  of  the  rivalry  in  well 
being  between  the  States).  The  definition  is  singularly  akin  in 
both  countries.  All  powers  not  specifically  granted  in  the 
Constitution  are  vested  in  the  Sovereign.f  The  difierence  is 
that  in  one  case  it  is  the  Sovereign  People  and  in  the  other  case 
it  is  a  single  individual  or  the  party  at  the  time  in  power.  i 

It  has  "been  said  that  the  intentions  of  the  clansmen  had 

never  really  changed.      Their  idea,  as  always,  was  to  maintain 

the  supremacy  of  their  own  caste  and  as  far  as  possible  of  their 

own  clans  in  control  of  the  Government.     This  is  clearly  shown 

in  the  close   relations  between   Marquis  Ito  and  Imperialism 

"which  was  to  him  his  very  breath.    A  student  at  first  hand  of 

Western  politics,  eagerly  desirous  of  making   Japan   a  modern 

State  in  the  material  sense,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  political 

Conditions  of  Old  Japan.  The  chosen  messenger,  sent  to  Europe 
>» 1 . 

*  Marquis  Its. — "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  "  p.  149 — Article  XXI.  The  President  can  call  Congress 
in  extra  session.  In  this  case  it  was  called  in  early  session  by 
President  Hayes,  in  October  1877. 

t  "Commentaries,"  p.  35,  Article  XVI. 
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to  examine  European  political  institutions  with' a  view' of  select- 
ing a  basis  suitable  to  the  new  Japan,  his  ruling  idea  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  political  condition  of  Japan  under 
such  a  form  that  in  outward  seeming  the  Country  would  be 
brought  into  the  nineteenth  century  while  in  real  substiince  it 
wouM  remain  in  the  minth  century.  In  fact  he  tells  us  so  on  the 
second  page  of  his  "Commentaries."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  tl)at  under  these  conditions  the  great  constitutional 
countries  of  the  world — those  in  which  Institutions  had  been  a 
matter  of  active  thought  and  discussion  and  investigiition  for 
generations — would  not  meet  the  case  at  all.  England  and  the 
United  States,  France,  and  .Imperial  Germany,  were  merely 
glanced  at  to  see  what  to  avoid ;  and  what  is  turned  to  is  the 
mediiBval  element  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  German  Stati  s — ■ 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  and  Oldenburg.* 
Progress  in  western  Europe  had  left  the  sixteenth  century  behind 
it.  Reactionary  as  they  are  the  German  States  found  a  wider 
field  and  influence  for  their  subjects  in  a  Federal  Legi.slature  ; 
but  Japan,  without  this  modifying  factor,  was  to  renjain  plunged 
in  political  darkness.  The  object  of  construction  therefore  "was 
not  to  loose  but  to  bind.  In  this  connection  th,e  experience  of 
Japan  teaches  what  a  watch  is  to  be  kept  on  words  and  their 
implication,  and  especially  their  application ;  for  the  real  range 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution  was  only  patent  to  the  eyes  when  it 
came  to  be  applied,  certainly  so  to  the  political  parties  to  which 
it  was  applied  by  their  political  opponents.  The  two  questions 
involved  are— -where  does  the  supreme  power  lie,  and  what 
restraint  is  placed  on  it?  Supreme  power,  it  can  be  added,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  individuals.  It  lies  in  the  interests  or  the 
faction  controlling  at  the  time  the  national  machinery,  which 
is  a  very  complicated  affair.  A  Constitution  is  not  made  for  a  day 
or  a  generation.  The  individual  strong  enough  and  able  enough, 
even  in  ancient  days,  to  rule  a  great  people  is  the  rare  exception  and 
examples  are  limited  to  a  few  individual  lives.  All  history  shows 
this,  and  very  especially  Japanese  history.  Sovereign  means  the 
party,  or  clique,  or  caste  which  has  gained  control — it  may  be  per- 
fectly legitimate  control — of  the  machinery  of  the  State.  Whetheir 
empire,  monarchy,  or  republic  these  questions  of  power  and 
restraint  are  of  paramount  importance.  Now  herein  lies  the 
importance  of  the  intensity  of  Government  power,  using  the  term 
"Government"  as  that  abstract  entity  which  presses  on  and 
summons  its  people  to  its  courts  and  armies  simply  by  the  imper- 
sonal issue  of  a  writ  in  some  form.  The  individual,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  and  in  any  country,  is  in  the  deepest 
sense  interested  in  how,  by  the  whirligig  of  fate,  that  intensity  may 
press  on  him.  This,  moreover,  limits  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
practically  to  our  single  point,  and  enables  a  sharper  definitiott 
of  that  element  of  the  past  as  directly    stated    in    the    words 

*  With  .due  respect  for  these  State  Constitutions  which  are  of 
real  importance;  for,  through  the  Bundesrath,  In  Germany  the  tail 
wags  the  dog.  ,'  ,    .' 
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of  Marquis  Its. — "  That  express  provisions  concerning  the 
sovereign  power  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Constitutiau,  in  no  wise  implies  tliiit  any  newly  settled  opinion 
thei'eon  is  set  forth  by^  the  Constitution,  on  the  contrary  the> 
original  national  polity  is  by  no  means  changed  by  it,  but  is 
more  strongly  confirmed  than  ever."  As  this  is  the  twentieth 
century  and  not  the  ninth  century  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  there 
will  be  found  in  the  instrument  either  a  lack  of  consistency  or  a 
lack  of  what  the  twentieth  (or  the  nineteeth)  century  regards  as 
constitutionalism. 

'She  author  of  the  gloss  being  a  prime  mover  of  the  document 
itself*   the  preliminary  exposition  can  be  accepted  at  its  face 

*  The  gloss  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  here  followed  is  the 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Japan"  by 
Marquis  Ito.  English  translation  of  1906.  The  following  text  is  the 
"official  translation"  published  by  the  Okazaki-ya,  Tokyo; — 

Article  IV. — The  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire,  combining 
in  Himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercises  them  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Article  V. — The  Emperor  exercises  the  legislative  power  with  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  VII. — The  Emperor  convokes  the  Imperial  Diet,  opens, 
and  prorogues  it,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  VIII.^— The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  neces- 
sity to  maintain  public  safety  or  to  avert  public  calamities,  issues, 
when  the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting.  Imperial  Ordinances  in  the 
place  of  law. 

Such  Imperial  Ordinances  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet 
at  its  next  session,  and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve  the  said 
Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to  be  invalid  for  the 
future. 

Article  IX. — The  Emperor  issues  or  causes  to  be  issued,  the 
Ordinances  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  subjects.  But  no  Ordinance  shall  in  anyway  alter 
any  of  the  existing  laws. 

Article  X. — The  Emperor  determines  the  organization  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  salaries  of  all  civil 
and  military  ofBcers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the  same.  Exceptions 
especially  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution  or  in  other  laws, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  (bearing  thereon). 
.  Article  XI. — The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

jArticle  XVI. — The  Emperor  orders  amnesty,  pardon,  commutation 
of  punishments,  and  rehabilitation. 

Article  XXI. — Japanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  the  duty  of 
paying  taxes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXXIII. — The  Imperial  Diet  shall  consist  of  two  Houses, 
a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  XXXIX. — A  Bill,  which  has  been  rejected  by  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  not  be  again  brought  in 
during  the  same  session. 

Article  LII. — No  Member  of  either  House  shall  be  held  responsible, 
outside  the  respective.  Houses,  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any 
vote  given  in  the  House.  When,  however,  a  Member  himself  has 
given  publicity  to  his  opinions  by  public  speech,  by  documents  in 
print  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  other  similar  means,  he  shall,  in  the 
matter,  be  amenable  to  the  general  law. 
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value,  tlie  omission  of  the  Japanese  People  as  a  whole  laiid 
reference  to'  thiem  only  in  their  individual  Ciipacity  as  servants 
can  1)6  taken  to  be  intentional,  and  the  principle  of  tlie 
Constitution  as  "  opening  a  wider  field  of  activity  for  serving 
(the    Emperor)"    to    eliminate  any   question    of   there,   being- 

Airticle  LIIL— The  Members  of  both  Houses  shall,  during  the 
session,  be  free  from  arrest,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  House, 
except  in  oases  of  flagrant  delicts,  or  of  offences  connected  with  a 
state  of  internal  commotion  or  with, a  foreign  trouble^ 

Article  EV. — The  respective  Ministers  of  State  shall  give  theiK 
ad,vice  to 'the  Emperor,  and  be  responsible  for  it.- 

Ai-ticle  LVII. — The  Judicature  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Courts 
of  Law  according  to  law,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

The  organization  of  the  Courts  of  Law  shall  be  determined  by  taw. 
'  Article  LXI. — No  suit  at  law,  which  relates  to  i-ights  alleged  to 
have  been  infringed  by  the  illegal  measures  of  the  executive  authorities, 
and  which  shall  come  within  the  competency  of  the  Court  of  Adminis- 
trative Litigation  especially  established  by  law,  shall  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

Article  LXII. — The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  or  the  modification 
of  the  rates  (of  an  existing  one)  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

However,  all  such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  having 
the  nature  of  compensation  shall  not  fall  within  the  category  of  the 
above  clause. 

The  raising  of  national  loans  and  the  contracting  of  other 
liabilities  to  the  charge  of  the  National  Treasury,  except  those  that 
are  provided  in  the  Budget,  shall  require  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet. 

Article  LXIII. — The  taxes  levied  at  present  shall,  in  so  far  as  are 
not  remodelled  by  new  law,  be  collected  according  to  the  old  system 

Article  LXIV. — The  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  require 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  by  means  of  an  annual  Budget.  ■ 

Any  and  all  expenditures  overpassing  the  appropriations  set 
fortii  in  the  Titles  and  Paragraphs  of  the  Budget,  or  that  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  Budget,  shall  subsequently  require  the  approbation 
of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXVII. — Those  already  fixed  expenditures  based  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  powers  appertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such 
expenditures  as  may  have  arisen  by  the  effect  of  law,  or  that  appertain 
to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected 
nor  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government.  • 

Article  LXX. — When  the  Imperial  Diet,  cannot  be  convoked, 
owing  to  the  external  or  internal  condition  of  the  country,  in  case  of 
urgent  need  for  the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the  Government 
may  take  all  necessary  financial  measures,  by  means  of  an  Imperial 
Ordinance. 

Article  LXXI. — When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the 
Budget,  or  when  the  Budget  has  noc  been  brought  into  actual 
existence,  the-  Government  shall  carry  out  the  Budget  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Article  LXXII. — The  final  account  of  the  expenditures  and 
revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Audit,  and  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  Imperial 
Diet,  together  with  the  report  of  verification  of  the  said  Board. 

The  organization  and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit  shall  be 
determined  by  law  separately. 

Article  LXXIII. — When  it  has  become  necessary  in  future  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  ihe  present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that 
effect  shall  bo  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial  Order. 
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recipro'Cal  rights  and  duties  as  existing  between"  sovereign  and 
subjects.  So  far  this  is  clear  and  consistent  to  all,  acceptable  or 
not  according  to  political  bias.  What  remains  then  to  examine 
is  the  formal  extent  to  which  this  absolutism  is  asserted  or 
iin^lied,  and  anjr  inconsistencies  with  sucli  stand  found  in  the 
document  itself,  best  tested  article  by  article.  As  a 
preliminary  it  can  be :  pointed  out  that  the  gloss  clearly  asserts 
absolutism,  (1)  Sovereignty  and  governmeut  being  confined  to 
one  individual  (page  3)  ;  (2)  in  whom  all  governmental  powers 
are  centred  (page  8) ;  (3)  who  has  absolute  veto  power  (page  11) ; 
(4)  and  without  whose  sanction  nothing  is  law  (page  13j, 
Sovereigiity  and  Government  being  here  fused  together,  the 
formula  can  be  stated  in  the  terms  that — the  power  is  centred 
in  the  Government  (Emperor).  The  first  three  articles  are 
formal  under  any  usual  interpretation.  TheJ'  merely  define  the 
Emperor's  position  in  the  State.  In  Article  IV.  the  document 
becomes  more  positive.: ,  This  defines; the  Ejnperor  as  sovereign: 
and  head  of  the  State.  This  as  a  formula  is  usual  enough. 
Sovereignty  must  exist  somewhere.  In  the  People  through  their 
representative  or  representatives  or  in  an-  individual,  although 
western  minds  would  reject  the  dictum  tliat  "the  combination  of 
"  all  the  governmental  powers  of  the:  State  in  one  person  is  the- 
"essential  characteriptic  of  sovereignty."*  But  there  is  a 
contradiction  here  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  State 
making  (he  absolutist  definition  of  sovereignty  all  the  more 
ambiguous.  The-  "carrying  of  those  powers  into  effect  in 
"  accotdance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  "  certainly 
does  not  denote  the  exercise  of  such  sovereignty  as  above 
describe'!,  i: It  describes  a, limited  sovereignty.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  govern  the  sovereign  he  must  descend  from  his: 
absolutist  position.  I'his  inconsistency  is  still  further  emphasized 
in  that  the  consent  of: the  Diet — a  created  body^must  be 
obtained  to  alter  the  document  (Article  LXXIII).  If  on  the 
other  hand  he  can  override  the  Constitution  at  will,  then  it  does 
indeed,  as  the  learned  commentator  says,  become  an  absolutism 
like  that  of  Imperial  liome  which  "  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
constitutional  principle."  That  absolutism  is  really  meant  is 
indicated  further  in  Articles  V  and  VII,  the- former  of  which 

*  The  sovereignty  of  the  People  as  an  axiom  of  western  thought 
is  well  established  in  these  modern  times.  The  same  principle  existed 
at  the  base  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
barbarians.  Its  continued  existence  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  ably- 
elucidated  by  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  his  exposition  of  secular  ,and 
ecclesiastical  thought  of  that  time,  (of.  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire" 
Chap.  XV,) 

;  In  Germany  the  sovereignty  does  not  rest  with  the  Kaiser.  The 
sovereignty  lies  in  the  "  totality  of  the  allied  governments."  These 
are  represented  in  the  Bundesrath.  cf.  Howard's  "  The  German 
Empire,"  pp.  33,  58,  59,  116,  where  a  number  of  native  authorities  are 
given.  For  instance  Bismarck  (in  the  Reichstag  19  April  1871)  says : 
"  Die  Souveranetat  ruht  nicht  beim  Kaiser ;  Sie  ruht  bei  der 
"  Gesamtheit  der  vertiiindeten  Regierungen."   1 
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fk'ftnes  tlie  Diet  as  a  convenient  means  of  expression  for  the 
Executive  will,  and  the  latter  specifically  nullifies  any  act  of  a 
Diet  not  convoked  by  Imperial  Order.  The  further  enforcement 
is  found  in  numerous  other  Articles  : — 

Aetici.e  VIII. — Government  is  possible  by  Imperial 
Ordinances.  These  are  to  be  laid  before  the  next  Diet  for 
approval.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  their  re-issuance  in 
principle  on  dissolution  of  the  Diet.  Only  re-issuance  of  the  set 
form  is  prohibited.  No  punishment  can  reach  the  Administration 
which  itself  interprets  the  form  and  in  any  event  is  onljr 
chargeable  with  "breach  of  the  Constitution."  "  You' cannot 
haiigaclue  for  murder  "  says  Mark  Twain,  and  the  Japanese 
Administration  seems  to  be  in  a  similarly  happy  predicament. 

Aetici.e  XXXIX  does  not  allow  a  law  unsanctioned  by 
the  Government  to  be  again  inti'oduced  at  the  same  session  of  the 
Diet.  This  simply  means  that  the  Government's  veto  of  any  Act 
passed  by  the  Diet  is  absolute.  There  is  no  passing  a  law  over 
such  veto. 

Abticle  LVII.' — (Gloss  p.  9)  makes  the  Judiciary  a  branch 
of  the  Executive,  and 

Article  LXI  goes  on  to  protect  the  Administration 
against  any;  undesirable  interference  from  such  an  umpire  by 
requiring  that  all  illegal  acts  of  the  Administration  shall  bci' 
brought  before  an  Administration  Court  of  litigation.  Only  ss 
a  matter  of  favour  is  the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  State  allowed 
to  bring  suit  against  the  Sovereign.  But  an  interpretation  of 
Administrative  or  Legislative  Acts  can  be  asked  for  and  these 
nro  passed  on  by  a  Judiciary  acting  in  their  ordinary  capacity 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sovereign  power.  It  is  a  principlewidely 
accepted  in  the  West  that  individuals  are  at  times  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  State^-with  the  proviso  that  suitable  compensation  he 
made.  The  absolutist  principle  at  the  base  of  the  Japanese 
Constitution,  however,  conies  here  clearly  into  sight.  It  is  one 
of  those  threadbare  spots  in  which  the  Old  Japan  lurking 
underneath  is  most  conspicuous;  It  makes  the  Judiciary  a 
branch  of  the  Administration-  but  goes  still  further  in  identifying 
the  Administration  with  the  Sovereign.  The  Legislative  being 
reduced  to  an  advisory  council,  such  doctrine  is  both  absolutist 
and  socialistic*  -  -  - 

*  The  reasons  giveil  in  the  gloss  hinge  on  the  necessity  of  the 
Administration  not  becoming  subordinate  to  the  Judiciary  (a  body 
confined  by  the  Constitution  to  interpretation  !)  which  would  deprive 
it  "  of  freedom  of  action  in  securing  benefits  to  society  and  happiness 
"to  the  people."  Administration  officials  being  constitutionally 
responsible  they  should  "  possess  power  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
"path  Of  these  measures,  and  to  decide  upon  suits  springing  from  the 
"carrying  out  of  them."  Otherwise  the  Administration  could  not 
perform  its  duties.  The  second  reason  given  is  that  individuals  are 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  State.  "But  the  question  of  administrative 
"  expediency  is  just  what  judicial  authorities  are  ordinarily  apt  to  be 
'not  conversant  with."  Commentaries  pp.  120, 121,  In  his  "Political 
Science"  Doctor  Woolsey,  says:    "If  the  Judges  could  make  as  well 
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AktscUS  LXII  states  that  the  consent  of  the  Diet  is 
necessary  for  new  ta^es,  or  for  the  modification  of  old  taxes; 
Bnt  in  the  rlfext  clause  excepts  all  Administriition"  fees  or  mother 
revenue  in  the  nature  of  compensation.  Any  control  on  this 
point  by  the  Diet  is  therefore  eliminated. 

Article  LXJII'  still  further  limits  this  control  by 
keeping  in  effect  old  taxes  until  modified,  It  can  be  interjected 
liere  that  these  prohibitions  are  the  only  ones  against  the  passage 
oi  Bfc pad  Jacto  laws  against  which  the  individual  is  not  protected 
at  all  by  any  direct  provision  of  the  Constitution.  As  to  taxation 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  example  cited  by  the  glbsa 
(p.'  l'29j.  The  British  Parliament  has  absolute  control  over  the 
finances.  Itr  can  Revoke  any  Act  sanctioning  payments.  The 
so-culled  permanent  Acts  are  entirely  within  their  control,  and 
at  any  time  can  be  modified  or  stopped  altogether.  Thia  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Japanese  Diet,  whose  control  of  the  purse  is 
severely  limited  by  this  Article.  It  lacks  power  to  pass  an  Act 
over  Government  veto. 

AijfiQLE  JjXIV  sets  forth  the  Budget  as  the  gauge  of 
national  expenditure,,  but  the  gloss  states  that  no  Minister  of 
Statfl  is  bound  by  the  Budget  if  occasion  requires.  This  found 
expression  under  the  Administration  of  1901.  ■ 

Article  LXVII. — States  that  expenses  authorized  by  the 
Emperor,  or  by  law,  or  by  legal  obligation  of  Government  are 
not  f;o  be  rejected  or  reduced  by  the  Diet.  This  Article  follows 
the  usual  typp  and  is  in  practice  elsewhere,  but  in  view  of  the 
freedom  from  control  the  position  of  the  Government  is  very 
different  from  examples  cited  in  the  gloss.  The  concomitant 
conditions  are  equally  important  and  are  disregarded  in  western 
instances  selected  for  approval.  It  is  plain  enough  that  there  ia 
a  very  dangerous  power  under  Japanese  conditions  granted  to 
the  Government  in  tiiis  Article,  and  it  gives  still  greater  indepen- 
<3ient  control  of  the  finances  to  the  Government, 

Article  LXX  is  the  terse  and  suggestive  one  that  whea 
the  Diet  cannot  be  convoked  the  Government  takes  all  the 
necessary  financial  measures  to  meet  any  situation.  And  the 
gloss  emphasizes  this  absolutist  position.  "The  withholding  of 
"  approbation  by  the  Diet  refers  only  to  the  continued  efiScacy 

''as  interpret  laws,  or  the  chief  magistrates  levy  taxes  at  discretion, 
"or  decide  cases  in  which  private  persons  had  complaints  against  the' 
" goVerhmjent,  there  would  be  complete  confusion  of  functions;  and' 
"  absolute  power  within  certain  limits  would  belong  to  one  depart- 
"  irient',  or  at  ■  least  it  would  be  easily  usurped,"  Vol.  I,_  p.  283.'  "  If  a 
"constitution,  to  whatever  class  it.  belongs,  can  be  interpreted  at 
"pleasure  by  the  .executive  or  the  law  making  power  of  a  State,  it' 
"scarcely  differs  from  any  other  law,  it  is  substantially  modified  hy 
" such  interpretation."  Also,  siting  Judge  ;Oooley  on  "Constitutional 
" LimitaJ;,ions "  he  says — "A.  constitution  in  free  States  must  indeed 
"be  generally  a  limitation  ou  the  departments  of  government;  buf 
"  can  we  Tiot  conceive  of  a  "cbiistitution  introducing  despotism,  etc."' 
Vol.  I,  p.  285.  As  to  efSciency,  also  cf.  J.  S.  Mill  "Political  Economy" 
Bk.  V,  Chap. «,  §  1.  •  ^  . 
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f'of-the  measures  in  question,  and' shall  not  possess  tlie  rBtrospec- 
^'tive  effect  of  annulling  past  proceedings."  '  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  term  "Sovereign"  necessarily 
means  the  ]5arty  in  .control.  The  absolute  despot  is  little  known 
in  history,  and  the  individual  cases  of  the  really  strong  men  are 
quickly  followed  by  a  -Bureaucracy.  This  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  out  of  mind. 

Aeticle  X  (Gloss  pp.  24-25)  states  that  the  Board  of 
Audit,  the  Judges,  and  the  Law  Courts  shall  be  organized  by 
legal  enactment,,  and  the  Judges  shall  only  be  dismissed  on 
judicial  decision.     There  is  here -limitation  of  the  Sovereign. 

Article  XXXIII  gives  some  value  to  public  opinion 
and  to  representation  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  that  opinion. 
The  rationale  of  the  present  Constitution  shows  forth  well  in  this 
article.  The  necessity  of  two  houses  to  balance  each  other  most 
people  will  admit,  although  this  is  a  European  institution  and 
not  a  Japanese  discoyer3\  One  can  almost  hear  the  sigh:  over 
the  whole  unhaj)py  necessity  in  the  expression — "if  no  representa- 
tive government  is -instituted,  well  and  good.  If  not.  .  ,  ," 
etc.  etc  ;  let  us  have  two  chambers  anyhow.?' 

Article  .  LV  requires  the  counter-signature  of  laws,' 
ordinances,  and  rescripts  by  the  Minister  of  State,  and  no  law  is 
piit  iiitb  eifect  without  it.  There  is  here  a  plain  and  palpable 
limitation  on  the  absolute  sovereignty.  The  necessity .  of  these 
inconsistencies  seems  inevitable  to  any  prudent  mind  in  the  view 
of  past  history,  especially  the  past  histoi'y  of  Japan. 

Article  LVII. — The  organization  of  the  Judiciary  is 
settled  by  law.  Its  judges  can  only  be  dismissed  by  legal  process. 
Nominally  at  least  the  citizen. Jias  the  protection  of  a  legal 
system.  And  in  so  far  there  is  again  a  limitation  placed  on  the 
absolutism  of  the  sovereign.  If  the  absolutism  maintained  so 
often  through  the  gloss  is  an  actual  fact,  then  this  independence 
of  the  Judiciary  is  of  course  the  merest  sham  and  it  is  dependent 
altogether  on  the  good-will  of  the  Executive. 

The.  Administration  itself,  as  distinguished  from  itself  under 
the  specious  terra  "  Emperor,"  is  still  further  freed  from  control: 

Article  IX. — By.  means  of  this  Article  they  can  govern 
through .  Imperial  ordinances.  These  are  good,  in  law  and  are 
issued  either  by  the  Emperor  or  in  his  name.  As  is  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  commentator,  in  France  and  even  in  Prussia  such 
ordinances  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  execution  of  a  law. 
The  Japanese  ordinance,  however,  is  very  different.  It  is  itself 
a  law.  To  cite  the  commentaries — '•  The  object  of  the 
"  Administrative  ordinances  is  not  confined  to  the  negative 
"  measures  of  police,  but  their  object  should  also  be  to  take  the 
"  positive  measures  of  promoting  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
"  people  etc."  This  plainly  gives  legislative  power  to  the 
Administration  in  terms  which  allow  its  operation  in  pretty 
much  any  field  the  controlling  power  of  the  Government  chooses 

*  Of.  Woolsey  "  Political  Science  "  Vol.  11.  pp,  311r316. 
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to  regafd  as  for  the  good  of  "  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people."  1'he  gldss:  goes  on  to  say  that  "  tlie  Executive  ought 
."  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  individuals  guaranteed 
"  by  law  "  etc.  The  Executive  doubtless  "  ought  not,"  but 
when  thei'e  is  nothing  ta  colniiel  it  to  do  otherwise  except  a 
■Legislative  bodj  .whioh  has  been  redufied  to.a  mere  advisory 
council  expressive  of  public  opinion  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that 
thfere  is  no  check  "whatever  oif  the  Controlling  Power. 

Article  LV. — 'The  Diet  can  only  demand  explanations 
and  address  the  Sovereign,  and  the  ra,ther  mild  suggestion  is 
offered  that  in  appointing  ministers  "  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
public  mind  ;nnist  also  be  taken  into  consideration."  This  has 
always  been  a  wise  principle  of  the  Japanese  Government  from 
ancient  times ;  not  to  drive  the  people  too  far ;  but  it  is  a 
principle  that  has  little  relation  '  to  their  -well-doing.  The 
;ninjsters,  be  it  added,!  are  individually  responsible  to  the 
Emperor  alone.  The  principle  being  distinctly  laid  down,  that 
if  the  cabinet  were  a  corporate  body  and  so  held  responsible 
there  would  be  party  government  over-ruling  the  supreme  power 
of  the  sovereign.  "Such  a  thing  can  iiever  be  approved  of 
"  according  to  our  Constitution  ;" 

■'.'.  Article  LXI  grants  the  judgmentof;  illegal  acts  of  the 
Administration  to  a  tribunal  forming  a  branch  of  t»he  Ad-> 
ministration  itself.  This  must  be  taken  on  its  face,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  as  the  individual  is  at  times  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  State  the  means  adopted  may  not  stand  the  cold 
eye  of  the  independent  Judiciary. 

Article  LXII  secuies  all  Administration  fees  and 
other  revenue  having  the  nature  of  compensation. 

Articles  LXIII,  LXVII,  LXX,  LXXI  provide  for 
maintenance  of  the  Government  by  means  of  Administration 
taxation  thereby  practicalUy  freeing  it  from  the  fiscal  control  of 
the  Diet. 

Article  LXIV  states  that  expenses  in  excess,  or  not 
provided  for  in  the  JBudget,  shall  subsequently  be  laid  before  the 
Diet  for  ^  approval.  Has  the  Diet  the  right  to  reject  these 
expenditures?  Not  at  all.  It  may  make  them  a  political 
question,  with  political  and  unpleasant  results  to  the  Djet  itself, 
repeatedly  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  lajst  seventeen  years, 
^nd  of  which  the  Diet  of  1897  is  a  classic  examplei 

It  can  be  well  asked  then — What  is  the  sphere  of  the  Diet? 
For  what  is  left  is  a  somewhat  antral  body.  Its  rights  are  best 
described  in  the  Commentaries  itSelf:  "first,  the  right  to  receive 
"  petitions ;  secondly,  the  right  to  address  the  Emperor  and  to 
"  make  representations  to  Him.  •  thirdly,  the  right  to  put  questions 
"to  the  Government  and  demand  explanations;  and  fourthly,  the 
"  right,  to  control  the  management  of  the  finances."  By  the  gloss 
to  Article  XVI  it  only  possesses  the  powers  specifically  graiited  to 
it,  but  these  powers  are  by  another  article  so  stripped  from  it  that 
practically  there  is  left  to  it  nothing  but  a  feeble  power  of  protest 
find  petltioH  and  this  has  been  its  history  since  its  iuceptipu. 
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Article  XI  puts  all  the  physical  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  complete  and  unhampered  control  of  the  Administration. 
Properly  so  if  the  Diet  had  such  control  of  the  purse  as  not  to 
enable  this  force  to  be  used  for  selfish  purposes  of  power.  But 
Articles  VIII  and  LXX  both  limit  the.fiscal  control  of  the  Diet. 

Article  LV  frees  the  ministers  from  any  responsibility 
to  the  Diet.  ' 

Articles  LXII  add  LXIV  free  the  Administration  still 
further  in  securing  tlieir  feligagements  and  in  giving  them  a  free 
hand  without  referencfe  to  the  Budget.  Only  pressure  of  iiecesBity 
and  an  unfavourable  preceding  Budget  can  force  the  Admiiiistra- 
tion  to'  grant  concessions  to  the  taxing  power  of  th«  Diet. 
Indeed  under  the  present  circumstances  the  greater  the 
financial  necefeities  of  the  Japanese  people  the  greater  their 
political  advantage;  for  this  is  the  one  lever  of  power  left  to 
the  Diet ;  a  lever  much  hampered  by  the  present  Constitution, 
but  still  capable  of  good  use  in  fighting  the  battle  alresidy  won 
by  the  People  in  the  West. 

Other  more  direct  restrictions  on  the  Diet  are  found  in  Article 
XXXIX  rendering  it  impossible  to  pass  a  law  over  the  Govern- 
ment veto. 

Article  LII  renders  members  responsible  for  their 
speeches  made  in  the  Diet  and  published  by  them  outside.  A 
provision  which  should  have  no  application  to  political  matters, 
but  IK)  such  exemption  is  provided.  Article  LIII  places  members 
in  the  power  of  the,police  for  flagrant  delicts,  or  for  "  offences 
"connected  with  a  state  of  internal  coinmotion  or  with  a  foreign 
"trouble."     This  last  is  a  most  catholic  clause. 

Articles  LXII  I,  LXIV,  LXXI,  practically  free  the 
Administration  from  the  fiscal  control  of  the  Diet.  Ouly 
txpenses  requiring  new  taxation  call  for  the  consent  of  the  Diet, 
«nd  there  is  i-eally  nothing  to  'prevent  these  new  engagements 
for  they  can  be  provided  for  by  Imperial  Ordinance  over  which 
the  action  of  the  Diet  is  merely  for  the  future  and  not  retroactive. 

What  are  the  net  results  therefore  of  this  examination  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  of  1890.  As  far  as 
Administration  is  concerned  there  is  found  an  unrestricted  veto 
power,  a  power  of  initiative  in  all  departments,  a  limited  but 
effective  control  of  the  finances,  a  complete  control  of  the  physical 
force  of  the  country,  and  irresponsibility  to  the  Diet  or  Judiciary. 
As  to  the  Judiciary,  it  is  treated  as  an  arm  of  the  Executive 
(gloss  p.  114) ;  and  yet,  by  an  inconsistency  almost  necessarily 
recognized  its  oganizatioii  is  due  strictly  to  legal  enactment  and 
its  members  can  only  be  deposed  by  legal  process.  This  is  to  &. 
large  extent  neutralized  by  stripping  it  of  its  natural  powers  of 
protecting  the  citizens  in  all  their  legal  relations,  for  theiV 
functions  are  entirely  confined  to  criminal  and  private  law.  With 
administrative  law  it  has  nothing  to  do  and  the  final  decision  of 
great  constitutional  questions  does  not  come  before  the  Supren"ie 
Court  of  the  Empire.  They  have  no  such  imposing  position  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  j;he  United  States.     Nor  does  tlie  pietj 
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wten  ally  great  constitutional  qliestion  arises,  appoint  a  committee 
to  search  the  records  for  precedent  as  does  the  House  of  CommoiiBi 
The  Diet  is  a  luefe  advisory  body.  As  a  lesi-slative  body  it 
registers  vihtt  has  been  decided  on  by  the  Gfovernment.  Its 
committee  rooms  show  no  such  scenes  of  activity  and  debate  on 
the  scale  of  those  of  Congress,  of  Parliament,  or  Assemblyj  Its 
control  over  the  purse  is  illusory.  As  a  legislative  power  it 
finds  a  rjval  in  the  Administration  whose  acts  it  mUst  Sanction 
or  reject  but  cannot  nullify,  and  its  only  means  of  prttesffisa 
charge  of  "breach  of  the  Constitution"  met  by  its  own  dissolution. 
Its  very  niembership  is  no  guarantee  beyond  its  wallsj  and  its 
members  are  and  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Government. 
Atld-  the  crtiitinued  operation  of  the  whole  is  controlled  by 
Article  LXXIII  which  prohibits  any  change  in  the  Constitution 
aild  only  allows  its  modification  in  minor  details  on  initiative 
from  above.  The  question  can  indeed  well  be  asked — "  Why  is 
"the  matter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet  at  all?"  And  the 
answer  is^"  For  the  reason  that  the  Emperor's  great  desire  is 
"  that  a  great  law,  when  once  established,  shall  be  obeyed  by 
"  the  Imperial  Family  as  well  as  by  His  subjects,  and  that  it 
''  shall  not  be  changed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Imperial 
"  JFamily."  This  is  not  even  a  reply  to  the  question  self  asked. 
Is  it  assumed  that  any  Diet  would  be  the  block  in  the  way  of 
any  change? 

The  result  has  been  an  uncontrolled  Bureaucracy,  or  one 
practically  uncontrolled,  for  it  is  guarded  against  any  concessions 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  can  buy  its  way  by  minor  concessions 
into  the  longer  purse  of  the  Diet  than  that  afforded  by  the  Admini- 
stration orders.  Meanwhile  a  sop  is  thrown  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  ii  written  Constitution  and  popular  government  thereby 
permanently  prevented.  If  it  is  asked  how  can  the  Government 
rule — the  answer  is  "  By  ordinance."  Its  power  of  the  purse  in 
ordinary  events  and  its  really  great  power  in  extraordinary 
events  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  In  England  impeachment 
by  the  House  df  Commons  at  one  time  Sent  ministers  to  the  block 
and  to-day  would  irrevocably  disgrace  them.  The  Japanese 
Diet  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  the  hea-d  of  any  member  of  the 
ministry  which  can  always  plead  the  public  service  before  its 
own  bar.  It  is  of  course  much  easier  to  rule  by  the  House,  and 
in  these  days  of  extravagant  expenditure  almost  a  necessity. 
But  if  any  issue  should  arise  with  the  Diet  the  power  of  the 
Government  is  overwhelming  and  has  been  unsparingly  exercised 
in  the  past.  The  temptation  to  use  the  mailed  fist  is  of  course 
great,  whoever  is  in  power.  To  this  point  we  shall  return  in 
relation  to  party  government  itself,  to  which  it  has  a  very 
pertinent  relation.  What  is  found  here  is  that  the  Administra^ 
tion  is  the  State.  And  this  can  apply  equally  to  taxation.  That 
taxation  is  not  a  remuneration  for  "  certain  favours  "  received 
will  be  admitted,  but  that  it  contains  the  mutual  elements  of 
rights  and  duties  on  both  sides  will  be  geuerally^  admitted  as  the 
dominant  principle  iu  European  taxation — outside  of  Russia, 
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Arbitrary  right  of  taxation  is  not  a  -western  principle.  The 
subject  or  citizen  is  giyen  r)0  choice  as  to  payment  of  his  taxes. 
He  must  pay  them.  The  theory  laid  down,  however,  in  Article 
XXI.  and  its  gloss  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  of 
the  subject,  tlie  sovereign  of  course  being  absolute  and  having  no, 
reciprocal  duty  toward  the  subject.  Based  on  past  experience 
elsewhere  it  may  perhaps  be  granted  that  the  control  of  ihe  Diet 
over  new  taxation  will  not  be  modified  in  the  future.  But  the 
Diet  has  no  control  over  taxation  once  granted  and  placed  on, 
the  statute  book.  It  can  neither  repeal  nor  modify  a  single  item, 
witljout  the  consent  of  the  Administration  which  lias  the  absolute 
veto  power.  A  tax  law  can  therefore  be  kept,  on  the  statute 
book  against,  the  expressed  will  of  tlie  representatives  of  tlie 
Japanese  people.  If  this  is  not  arbitrary  taxation  it  is  some- 
thing very  like  it.  Moreover,  the  Diet  can  be  called  on  to  provide 
for  any  obligation  the  Administration  chooses  to  contract  under 
Articles  LX.IV,  LXVII,  and  LXX,  of  the  Constitution,  and  its 
privilege  in  this  case  lies  indeed  in  merely  directing  the  incidence 
of  the  new  taxation  ^hich  in  fact  if  not  in  theory  has  been, 
already  passed  by  Administration  ordinance. 

'Jhe  basic  principles  of  taxation  are  well  laid  down  under 
four  heads  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  economists.  All 
four  are  well  worth  citing  but  the  first  is  sufficient.  Adam 
Smith  says — :  "  the  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute 
"  towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible 
"  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion 
"to  the  revenue  which  the/  respectively  enjoy  under  ; the 
"  protection  of  the  State,  The  expense  of  the  government  to 
"  tlie  individuals  of  a  great  nation  is  like  the  expense  of  manage- 
"  ment  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  all  obliged 
"  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  the 
"estate."  And  the  incidence  of  taxation  .under  such  theory  is 
far  better  provided  for  than  under  any  Law  of  the  Cadi  or  the 
haphazard  absolutism  of  an  Administration.  Modern  ideas  on 
taxation  have  been  well  presented  in  a  lucid  little  volume  by 
G.  Armitage  Smith.*  Arbitrary  principles  are  equally  absent 
as  from  the  principles  of  more  tlian  a  hundred  years  ago.     Some 

*  "  Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation  "  Adam  Smith's  principles 
of  incidence  and  method  are  basic  to-day,  see  also  J.-  S.  Mill; 
"  Political  Economy  "  Book  V.  chap.  6  §  3.  The  only  fair  method  of 
taxation  lies  in  an  income  tax  carried  out  by  "Stoppage  at  source" 
with  any  necessary  modifications  allowing  rebates  under  given 
conditions.  The  fatal  efifect  on  progress  of  such  forms  as  direct 
property  and  inheritance  taxes  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Kicardo. 
Statesmen  rarely  are  free  from  the  two  qualities  of  laziness  and 
demagoguery.-  For  this  reason  property  and  inheritance  taxes  are 
made  the  shining  mark,  and  every  opportunity  is  given  to  avoid 
income  taxes.  Besides,  no  matter  how  unjust  double  taxation  is,  it  is 
always  a  welcome  addition  to  an  overstrained  Budget.  Another 
absurdity  is  the  assessment  of  taxes — income  or  inheritance — without 
reference  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payer.  This  is  only  more  conspicuous 
in  the  case  of  so  called  progressive  taxes  on  inheritance  where  th§ 
e.state  and  not  the  individual  is  thus  taxed.  , 
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of  his  conclusioiis  can  be  summed  up  as  follows  ;  1.  StatiB  Income 
is  largely  determined  by  considerations  as  to  necessary  outlay  ; 
2,.  The  determining  principle  is  necessity  and  desirability. 
Individual  freedom  fostering  energy  aijd  enterprise  is  not  to  be 
restrained :  3.  A  State  production  weakens  competition  and 
discourages  new  and  more  economic  method? :  4.  The  State 
should  not  enter  on  speculation  :  5.  Taxation  being  no  longer 
arbitrary  but  determined  by  popular  will  conforms  to  justice  and 
productiveness :  6.  Contribution  to  public  expenditures  is  not  a 
purchase  or  exchange  but  a  response  to.  the  national  demand  for 
the  common  good  :  7.  Benefit  arising  from  solidarity  is  in- 
calculable, and  the  expenditure  is  general.  Recent  principle 
diifers  here  but.  little  from  Adam  Smith,  and  the  riglits  and 
duties  of  the  State  as  ■exemplified  by  western  theory  appear  clear 
enough.  This  is  widely  different  from  the  dominant  absolutism 
df  the  Commentaries  which  admits  no  such  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  It  can  then  be  asked  with  such  absolutist  theory  of 
the  sovereign,  what  protection  is  there  against  Government  aggres- 
sion? Impeachment  of  its  ministers  to  thfe  Government  itself  ? 
This  is  indeed  a  broken  reed  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
Diet.  But  und6i' 'any  conditions  absolutism  and  representative 
government  are  irreconcileable.  Absolutism  must  either  mas- 
querade as  representative  government  or  else  the  "  Constitution  " 
merely  "saves  its  face"  in  what  is  really  an  abdication.  ' 

'The  real  result  therefore  of  such  an  instrument  under  the 
absolutist  theory  is  a  central  Bureaucracy,  the  government  of  a 
clique  strongly  entrenched  behind  it  as  a  bulwark.  Their  in- 
terest of  cottrse  lies  in  self  perpetuation.  Through  ■,  and  by  the 
Constitution  they  control  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  interest 
in  the  centi-al  power  to  interfere.  Its  rights  and  interests  are 
specifically  conserved  by  the  document.  It  stands  above  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  party,  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  an  instrument 
which  does  iiot  call  in  question  any  of  these  rights  and  interests 
and  behind  which  the  Administration,  exercising  necessarily  the 
real  power  in  the  State,  makes  good  its  position  against  any 
assault  from  without.  In  such  a  position  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
clique  to  maintain  all  its  powers  under  the  Constitution.  The 
Opposition  is  paralysed ;  withoiit  control  of  purse,  of  physicfl,l 
power,  of  education,  of  law  as  against  the  Administration ;  with 
little  personal  safety,  as  witness  the  laws  against  assembly. 
Over  the  Japanese  subject  the  clique  in  control  wields  tremendous 
power.  "  The  individual  at  times  is  to  be  'sacrificed  to  the 
state,"  and  there  is  none  to  step  between  to  determine  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made: 
This  is  pure  militant  socialism  driven  into  every  crevice  of  a 
matf  3  life.  And  this  appears  else\vhere  in  Japanese  life.  The 
man  unpopular .  to-  ofiicial  eyes  is  indeed  in  a  parlous  way. 
Throughout  the  ■mhoh  life  of  the  Japanese  civilian  official  he  ;  is 
always  under  a  military  regime  of  obedience  to  his  superior.  He 
has  no  time  in  which  he  is  allowed  tQ  think  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.    He  is  identified  with  the  Government  and  not  with 
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citizenship.  He  must  regard  the  Government  Aa  the  State, 
himself  as  part  of  the  official  machine  to  which  his  fellows  are 
subject.  Under  such  conditions  controlling  the  army,  the  navy, 
find  the  police,  without  let  or  hindrance  the  clique  in  "control  of 
the  Government  is  practically  impregi^able.  The  position  of  the 
police  is  peculiar.  Properly  speaking  they  are  a  :gendarpierie 
not  a  constabulary.  But  in  addition  they  have  taken  over-^- 
perhaps  from  Tokugawa  times* — much  of  what  is  covered  in 
America  by  the  "petty  magistrature,"  but  this  is  given  a  much 
wider  extension  in  Japan.  Within  its  range  their  action  is  only 
subject  to  appeal  as  from  a  judicial  body,  and  the.  interpretation, 
of  the  methods  by  which  certain  statutes  referring  to  criminal 
legislation  are  to  find  administrative  application  is  left  to  them. 
Hence  their  control  over  public  service  and  public  convenience 
in  matters  of  highways,  sanitation,  hotels,  and  licensed  pleasure 
quarters  is  far  wider  than  is  safe  to  leave  to  such  an  authority 
which  through  its  legislative  functions  is  virtually  in  its  judicial 
functions  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  its  own  acts.  Much 
of  the  ground  covered  by  ordinances  of  municipal  councils  in  the 
West  is  covered  by  police  regulation  in  Japan.  A  law  is  passed 
to  free  the  girls  retained  against  their  will  by  the  licejjsed 
brothels.  But  the  police  can  put  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  executing  this  law^  by  requiring  the  signature  of  the  brothel 
keeper  to  the  papers  setting  her  free.  There  are  numerous  lines, 
on  which  they  are  called  to  act,  as  a  mere  matter  of  legal  precau- 
tion, in  a  legislative  sense,  and  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believes 
a  purely  executive  function  would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage 
and  desire  of  all  concerned.  In  these  minor  administr0,tive 
details  there  is  substantially  no  appeal  from  them.  And  they 
are  notoriously  given  to  red  tape.  There  is  no  use  in  appealing 
to  equity.  The  Japanese  mind  does  not  grasp  this  feature  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  what  it  allows 
and  does  not  allow,  and  in  this  range  the  police  give  it  definition. 
And  in  addition  to  these  powerful  levers  against  the  public  at 
large  there  is  the  enormous  patronage,  of  the  Government  service 
itself,  having  at  its  command  an  army  of  zealous  spies  and 
servitors,  not  only  in  the  execution  of  their  specific  ofl&ce  but  in 
every  outside  moment  marking  ill-wishers  and  mutterers.  One 
who  lives  in  Japan  soon  comes  to  understand  this  power  that  the 
Japanese  cflScial  has  over  the  lower  classes  under  him,  and  comes 
to  understand  the  universal  cringing  deference  paid  not  only  to 
his  office  but  to  him  while  he  holds  that  office. 

A  diflaculty  in  the  situation,  strenuously  fought  against  by 
the  Opposition,  lies  in  the  aloofness  of  the  disfranchised  classes. 
It  has  been  the  persistent  efibrt  of  the  opposition  to  extend  this 
franchise.  As  first  instituted  the  franchise  was  only  given  to 
those  possessing  a  certain  income  based  on  landed  property. 
This  has  been  extended  lately  to  cover  income  from  any  kind  of 

•  Tbe  system  adopted  was  the  French  system.  The  French  police 
system  has  mOre  points  of  contact  with  the  Tokugawa  than  with  the 
Republic.  '       '  ■  '    .  .  ■•; 
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]lroperty 'but  even- theil  is  so  high  as  practically  to  disfranchise 
the  great  buljc  of  the  nation.  The  present  rate  calls  for  a 
payment  of  direct  national  tax  of  ten  yen  a  year.  Based  on  the 
income  tax  at  the  present  war  rate  this  would  mean  a  tax  return 
of  income  at  five  hundred  yen  a  year.  The  exempted  rate  (three 
hundred  yen)  can  be  said  to  mark  the  outside  limit  of  the  working- 
classes,  the  highest  wage  rate  being  that  of  masons  and  stone 
cutters  at  about  one  yen  a  day  (war  prices).*  By  fa:r  the  large 
majority  draw  wages  ranging  from  six  to  twenty  yen  a  month. 
'J'hese  classes  and  the  merchant  class  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  taxation  in  other  forms  than  national  taxation,  for  licenses 
aiid  fees  are  required  for  practically  all  trades  and  occupations. 
Stamped  paper  a,nd  mercantile  taxes  of  many  shades  and  kinds 
mulet  the  merchant  for  indirect  national  taxes  and  direct  local 
taxes,  and  after  paying  the  land  tax  of  the  Government  the 
farmer  has  to  tUrn  around  and  settle  a  number  of  village  and 
district  taxes,  some  of  them  a  direct  levy  and  others  percentage 
based  on  the  (jtoyernment  tax  itself.  How  deeply  the  merchant 
elas[s  itself  is  affected  can  be.  grasped  in  the  fact  that  a  man 
with  an  income' of  five  hundred  yen  a  year  is  asked  to  pay  to  the 
Government  out  of  his  scanty  store  and  in  addition  to  his  many 
other  imports  :the  sum  of  twelve  yen.  When  the  merchant  comes, 
to  east  up  his  income  account  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  list  will 
not  be  found  to  be  a  long  one  enjoying  the  electoral  right.  In 
1902,  prevjous  to  the  Russian  war  the  number  of  electors  was 
less  than  a  million,  or  according  to  the  official  figures  22  per  1000 
of  population.  The  population  of  Tokyo  is  a  million  and  a  half.f 
These  low  figures  for  income,  be  it  added,  by  no  means  represent 
a  corresponding  low.  scs^le  of  living  which  is  on  a  correspondingly 
cheap  ,^cale.  But  it  does  represent  disfranchisement.  'Ihe 
increased"  taxation  of  the  war  presumably  has  reached  much 
farther  doWn  the  scale  and  proportionately  increased  the 
franchise.,  The  income  tax  at  its  lowest  step  was  doubled  (i',',)! 
The  involuntary  extension  may  hot  be  without  advantage. 
When  the  great  bulk  pf  the  population  have  no  vote  and  no  hope 
of  getting  one  it  can  be  seen  that  the  frantic  appeals  for  greater 
power  to  the  .Diet  will  meet  with  very  cold  support  from  the 
outside.  They  Will  hardly  see  the  difierence  between  such  power  as 
yested  in  the  Government  and  such  power  as  vested  in  the  national 
assembly.'  Not  being  personally  interested,  on  the  whole  they  will 
prefer  what  they, are  accustomed  to  in  preference  to  the  unknown 
rule  of  the  Diet.  Of  course,  granting  a  wide  suffrage,  the  whole 
Bituation  would  be  changed.  The  Japanese  takes  his  politics  very 
earnestly  and  intelligently.  He  has  to  be  terribly  in  earnest  over 
the  question  of  living  and  would  not  sit  indifl'erent  to  his  privi- 
leges.   Meanwhile  there  is  but  one  check  left  on  the-  Govern- 

,  *  In  1903  tjie  ofBcial  returns -give  masons — sixty  three  sen:  stone 
cuitefs^sixty  one  sen.  Figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  "R6sum6 
statisqiifl  de  L'Empire  du  Japon"  published-  by  the  Governinent. 

•T'ln   lOTl  in   the   great   commercial  port  of  Yokohama    (pop. 
299,20Si)  the  Japanese  paying  income  tax  were  4,782. 
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melit — tie  iecessity  of  paying  bills  of  these  tiiodern  fifflfeg  and 
modern  armaments  which  are  necessarily  very  laTge.  But  a  really 
strong  and  reckless  Governmeiit  is  impregnable  under  the  Japanese 
Constitution ;  as  much  so  as  in  any  South  American  Kepublic. 

In  view  of  the  consistent  Weakenirsg  of  the  opposition  the 
intentioii  and  the  praise  of  general  representation  can  also  easily 
be  grasped  (the  gloss,  Article  XXXV).*  The  Japanese  repre- 
sentative in  the  Diet  does  not  represent  a  district,  he  represents 
the  nation.  Now  the  ability  to  pick  a  strong  man  without 
reference  to  his'  mere  habitat  is  undoubtedly  of  value.  It  is 
permissible  and  practised  in  the  electoral  laws  of  many  countries. 
But  there  is  alSo  an  advantage  in  local  representation.  A  man 
has  the  support  of  a  commvmity  behind  him',  their  personal 
representative,  as  he  has  in  no  other  case.  It  is  paying  a  very 
poor  compliinent  to  Japanese  patriotism  to  assume  tha't  national 
issues  would  weaken  before  their  localisni.  Localism!  haS  never 
aifected  piibljc  issues  in  cottntries  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment, for  it  is  not  serio^usly  to  be  believed  that  anyone  woald 
advance  thfe  assertion  that  the  ciVil  war  of  1861  in  th^  United 
States  or  the  Kevolution  of  1688  in  England  were  "local  issues." 
Where  Idcalisni  comes  in  is  in  the  distributioh  frOin  the  so-called 
"  J)ork  barrel  "-^tt  facetious  terrh  used  in  the  United  States  tO 
describe  those  favours  of  local  improvement  for  thfe  national 
purposes  at  the  command  of  the  Federal  Government.  But  here 
the  very  clashing  of  interests  heiieSsitates  coitipromise,  and  grdss 
extl'ayagance  is  checked  by  publicity  sure  to  arise  against  those 
\yho  have  obtained  too  mtich  frorti  the  public  treasury.  No  item 
of  publid  expenditure  is  more  closely  watehed  as  a  source  of 
camjiaigti  material  to  the  hostile  parties.  What  iS  lacking  in 
Japan  ii  well  defined  part/  issues.  They  must  beek  and  always 
have  sought  such  dn  issue  in  theit  forfeigU  policy.  Mfeanwhile 
the  parties  themselves  feel  uncertain  as  to  their  ability  to  rule  ; 
and  the  Government  is  ready  to  concede  much  to  avoid  those 
more  vital  points  on  which  a  life  and  death  clash  may  eventually 
come  as  tb  the  centre  of  power  in  the  Statb.  Even  if  the  preBeilt 
parties  shbuld  win  in  their  contest  for  ministerial  responsibility 
arid  party  government  the  real  danger  lies  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  There  iS  equal  danger  to  the  Opposition  whether  its 
opponents  be  another  party  oi"  the  present  clan  Government, 
The  temptation  to  exercise  the  full  power  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Administtation  is  great  and  haS  been  put  to 
advantage.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  party  oface  in  power  shoiild 
riot  exercise  it  to  maintain  itself  there  permanently,  or  at  least  as 
long  as  possible.  Even  against  a  successful  party  there  would 
be  no  secu^'ity  against  the  ministers  that  it  chose  to  represent  it. 
It  is  an  iiiherent  defect  in  the  document  itSelf  that  the  People 
and  their  representative  Assembly  have  no  real  protection  against 
a  really  strong  and  imited  clique  in  control  of  the  Government. 
It  is  Absolutism  under  the  guise  of  Constitutional  Government. 


'Commentaries"  p.  74. 
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It  is  cvid^iHi'as  a  matter  of  practice  that  a  people  cannot  be 
radically  separated  from  past  customs  and  ruled  successfully  on 
some  other  system,  which,  no  matter  how  superior  to  their  former 
system,  does  not  naturdlly  grow  out  of  it.     This  holdstrue  every- 
where and  in, recent  years  hfis  inilueuced  the  effort  to  deal  With 
such  a  vexed  question  as  that  of  Irish  land,  and  it  has  always 
■held  true  with  reference  to  English  government  in  India.    ;No 
matter  how   inferior  they   may  be  from  the   point  of  view   of 
modern  scientiiic  l^islation  questions  involving  long  established 
customs  have' to  be  niet  'by  taking  these  customs  into  account'. 
The  great  mass  of  people  are  not  modem  scientists.     It  is  plain 
therefore  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Japanese  people  would  look 
iit  western  institutions  in  the  light  of  their  long  previous  training. 
Indeed  it  would  be  only  a  few  exceptional  thinkers  who  would 
penetrate  to  the  real  spirit  of  a  world  so  foreign  to  all  theit 
habits   of  'thought.     There  is   often  found  this  incongruity   of 
action  on  like  propositions  between  the  man  of  the  East  and  Of 
the  West.     Not  because  the  thinking  apparatus  is  different  but 
because  it  is  put  to  different  use.     In  certain  fields  of  thought 
the   Easterner   mechanically  falls    into    line,    whereas    to   the 
Westerner  the  subject  is  one  distinctly  of  individual  consideration 
and  selQction.     Politics  have  been  a  widening  field  in  the  West, 
rapidly  gaining   impetus  with   growing  weight   until   now  the 
western  man  does  his  own  thinking  and  choosing  in  political 
lines.     This  is  not  the  case  in  the  East.     To  the  eastern  man 
everything  has  long  depended  on  formulae.     When  therefore  he 
finds  everything  working  much  as  before  under  a  new  formula  it 
seems  to  him  that  a  radical  change   has  taken  place,  that  the 
constant  working  simply  indicates  that  there  was  no  such  wide 
'diflference  between   the  new   and   the  old,  and   he  is  likely  to 
question  the  good  intentions  of  his  fellows  who  point  out  the 
necessity  of  the  spirit  as  contra  the  form  of  any  new  institution. 
This  is  very  much  the  position  of  the  Japanese  Constitution.     It 
has  the  form  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  West.     It  carefully  lays 
down  the  field  for  the  advisory  council  of  the  Executive  but  it 
practically  limits  that*  field  to  advice  and  leaves  the  Executive 
as  free  as' at  any  time  in  Japanese  history.     In  fact  there  was 
bilt  one  party  to  the  document.     A  gracious  and  willing  sovereign 
makes  a  gift  to  his  people  by  establishing  in  definite  terms  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  of  State.     There  cannot  be  any  greateir 
"differencO  than  that  between  a  document  which  sets  forth  the 
relations  between  two  parties  and  confines  the  interpretation  and 
modification  of  the  document  to  but  one  party  at  interest,  and  a 
document  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  parties  to  a  contract. 
In  Europe  the  matter  stood  on  this  latter  and  very  different  ground. 
There  were  two  parties  to  a  contract — sovereign  and  people.* 

*  The  position  and  rights  of  the  People  are  admirably  summed 
up  by  Br.  Woolsey  in  his  discussion  of  the  "right  of  revolution  " — of. 
"Political  Spienoe"  vol,  I  pp  427-430. 
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Absolutism  slowly, gave  wayielbre  popular  rights.  As  every 
concession  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  dispute  as  to  tha  range  of  its 
application  it  became  important  to  impartially  determine  such 
range,  and  hence  an  independent  field  to  the  Judiciary  removing 
its  determiiiation  of  such  questions  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  either  contestant.  The  necessity  of  this  long  contest 
called  for  leaders  on  both  sides — of  the  people  as  well  as  the  king, 
A,  process  of  evolution  it  was  necessarily  a  constant  breaking 
away  from  anything  that  promised  to  crystallize  into  custom. 
The  necessary  factor  called  for  was  therefore  the  individual,  the 
only  element  elastic  enough  to  meet  the  rapidly  shifting  changes 
of  the  political  scene. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  course  of  events  in  European 
history  to  try  and  ascertain  the  real  importance  of  the  spirit  of 
individualism  and  what  part  it  has  played  in  the  making  of  our 
civilization  of  to-day.  Under  republican  Eome  individualism 
could  be  said  not  to  exist.  As  far  as  the  item  known  as  "  a 
man "  was  concerned,  if  a  soldier  he  existed  as  a  subject  of 
military  discipline,  if  a  citizen  he  existed  as  a  member  of  the  clan 
and  through  it  of  the  family.  The  family  alone  was  recognized 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  the  ultimate  unit.  This  had  long  con? 
tinuance  in  theory.  But  a  militant  society  established  on  such  a 
basis  could  have  but  one  ending.  The  physical  power  of  the 
State,  centred  in  the  army,  in  time  made  the  head  of  the  army 
also  the  head  of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  individualism  under 
any  form  of  despotism,  and  none  can  be  said  to  exist  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  subject  was  absolutely  and  abjectly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  State  as  represented  by  its  officials.  The  family 
unit  was  retained  for  convenience  of  administration,  but  its  scanty 
influence  also  disappeared  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  means  of 
discipline  for  the  State.  Its  effective  existence  in  a  despotism  is 
as  little  possible  as  that  of  the  individual.  It  is  this  hojielessness 
of  men  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  machine  that  perhaps  accounts  for 
rthe  mad  break  for  luxury  during  this  decadent  period  of  the 
world's  history,  when  the  virtue  of  the  old  Roman  State  seemed 
stretched  on  its  last  bed  of  sickness  with  only  here  and  there  ^ 
glimmer  of  light  to  show  that  it  still  was  alive.  There  could  be 
no  encouragement  for  thrift  under  such  a  regime.  There  could 
be  a  race  for  favouritism,  to  grasp  all  the  wealth  possible  under 
the  opportunity  of  the  hour,  and  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full  with  the 
momentary  prospect  of  having  it  snatched  away.  The  powers 
ful  man  sought  to  become  more  powerful  for  his  very  power 
■otherwise  marked  him  as  a  victim.  As  to  those  who  could  not 
make  themselves  necessary  or  feared,  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  their  fate  came  upon  them.  Needless  to  say  never 
has  the  distribution  of  property  been  so  unevenly  proportioned. 
Into  Rome  all  the  rest  of  the  world  poured  its  tribute.  The 
provinces  were  milked  to  maintain  the  Roman  population  iu 
games  and  idleness.  The  largesses  of  the  Empire  were  dis- 
tributed as  gifts  to  a  few  fat  kiue,  to  make  them  an  easier  and 
richer  prey  for  the  head  of  the  State  when  the  time  for  their 
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eipr'opriation  was"  ripe.  The  goddess  Fortune  was  at  that  time 
the  true  deity,  of, the  Romans,  and  there  caii  be  less  sympathy  for 
Wealth  stripped  of  its  honours  and  its  riches,  because  so'  few  of 
the  holders  had  anything  to  do  with  earning  it,  except  in  so  fa* 
as  they  coiild  in'fl.uence  the  central  power  Of  the  State  to  direct 
th$  golden  current  their  way  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  And  all 
the  better  caii  l^e  understood  the  extravagance  and  desire  for 
enjoyment  in  tjiis  state  of  .uncertainty  when  the  morrow  might 
see  tjiem  on  their  Way  to  a  miserable  exile  and  beggary,  or  the 
dlOse  of  their,  feasts  might  mingle  their  blood  with  the  wine. 
Old  Roman  families  could  hardly  be  said  tO  exist.  The  first 
centnty.of  the  Caesar's  had  finished  what  the.  civil  wars  of  the 
Republic  had  bo  effectively  begun.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic 
a  family  could  point  to  ten  generations  of  ancestors.  Under  the 
Empire  the  great  names  barely  last  a  century.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  patriciate  under  the  rule  of  Constantino  and  Constantius 
from  that  under  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  as  in  the  latter's  time  from 
that  under  ,Nero.  Such  emperors  as  Aurelian,  Commodus, 
Gallienus,  Constantius,  and  Valentinian  I  were  not  likely  to 
encotirage  an  old  family  line. 

'  Of  course  there  could  be  no  true  economic  development 
"under  such  conditions.  Men  must  have  an  object.  They  must 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  question  of  mere  bread  and  butter,  to 
feel  that  their  work  has  some  permanency  beyond  the  present 
day.  Otherwise  their  efibrts  are  devoted  to  purely  sensual 
purposes.  Bread  and.  butter  does  not  mean  mere  subsistence'. 
"  Subsistence "  is  a  wide  term  with  very  difierent  meanings  id 
.the  mouths  6f  different  men.  But  the  fight  for  it  and  its 
enjoyment  arouses  simply  the  beastly  qualities  in  men.  Success 
.merely'  emphasizes  these  lower  tendencies.  This  is  a  very 
diflferentspii-it  from  enterprises  involving  the  ingenuity  and  the 
higher  intellectual  qualified  of  men,  but  these  could  not  develop 
under  Irnperial  Rome.  For  such,  stfibility  and  a  reasonable 
Jprospect  of  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  success  is 
■jnecessary.  The  tendency  therefore  was ,  to  two  extremes.  The 
great  man  cbixld  not  comiDcte  with,  the  Government,  but  he  was 
"the,  only  item  cajSable  of  existing  under  it.  At  the  height  of  its 
'power  he  was  its  milch  cow  in  time  of  stres.s.  Meantime  it  taxed 
the  rest'  of  the  people  to  the  limits  of  their  endurance.  The 
^freeman  cannot  compete  with  the  slave  oh  the  same  ground. 
.The  result '  was  to  drive  the  humble  independent  class  into  a 
'icondltion  of  serfiiom.  It  was  easier  to  give  up  personal  liberty 
and  to  take  up  land  of  the  great  ofiicial  which,  as  free  from 
'taxation,  he  could  offer  on  much  easier  terms  plus  the  onerous 
but  vague  burden ,  of  personal  service  to  the  owner.  This  was 
-alniost  the  universal"  condition  throughout  the  provinces  and  in 
Italy  ;  and  tinies  of  stress  were  not  less  infrequent  as  the  custom 
spread.  In  Rome' itself  there  was  a  beggar  proletariat ;  a  gang 
■  of  "clients  and  a  gang  of  slaves  accompanied  the  progress  of  eveiy 
'great  man  through  the  streets.  More  .so  in  the  days  of 
Ammiauus  "Mai'cellinus    than   in    those    of    Juvenal,  _   And 
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t-brbughout  tJie  gre^nt  mass  there  is  npt  a  partiqje  pf 
solidarity.  There  ds/nota  trace  of  feeling  -for  e^h  pother. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  but,  it  .is  a  psychological  fact  'that 
we  f<aeliforothers  primarily  because  we  fpel  for  ourselv^.  The 
ntjHtarjan  principal  can  be  traced  at  the  bottom  of  our  holiest 
^mOtiiOi&s  although  its  existence  is  Jittle  suspected.  Individualism 
therefor«:;is  aljaosta  necessity  to  charity,  which  accounts  for  the 
utter  laickjOf  it  inithesooialistic^ivilizfitlpn,  pf  Old, Rome.  Hence 
the  hlooiay  sports  of  the  arena  in  whicl\  men  and  animals  were 
both  sacrificed  indifferently  to,  amuse  the  Romans;  and  an 
indifference. to  the  rhaman  body  and  its  indiyidual  actions  that 
dwve  all  'modesty  from  the :  public  mind  and  relegated  it^^as 
Renan  puts  ;it — to  ^the  little  band  of  Christians  to  whom  the 
individual  soul  was  everything.  Charity  therefore,  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-d^y,  was  practically  confined  to  the  family.  We  have 
an  instance  of  its  narrow  scope  in  Seneca's  "  Essay  on  Benefits  _" 
in  which,  while  the.  secret  and  generous  hand  is  not  unknown,  it 
plays,  a  subordinate  part,  the  true  feature  being  the  worthiness 
of  the  object  and  the  obligation  to  repay  the  benefit;  an(J 
although  this  latter  is  to  form  no  part  of  the  ex,pectation  of  the 
giver,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
worthiness  of  the  recipient ;  a  truly  neat  question  of  casuistry. 
Politics  and  the  customs  of  an  Age  strongly  influence  .morals 
which  .  in  themselves  differ  little  in  the  ground,  principles  of 
Eternal  Truths.  There  are  no  sterner  morals  than  those  of 
Cicero,  the  Stoic,  as  laid  down  in  his  "  Ofiices,"  although  he 
countenances  some  things,  not  only  in  politics  but. also  in  mol-als, 
which  grate  harshly  on  us  to-day.*  And  three  centuries  later 
Synamachus,  the  shining  example  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
attractive  societies  of  puritan  Rome,  holding  its  own  in  its 
austerity  among  the  laxest  of  morals  in  the  outside  pagan  world 
and  an  almost  equal  laxity  in  the  :  surrounding  Christian 
world,  could  countenance  the  arena  and  bitterly  bewail  -  the 
;Suicide  of  the  Saxon  gladiators  which  he  had  ca,refully  collected 
to  celebrate  the  games  of  his  Consulship.  Our  highest  standard 
to-day  can  hardly  be-said  to  be  higher  .than  that  of  Cicero  and 
Symmachus,  but  our  average  is  perhaps  higher.  The  dispropor- 
,tion  is  not  so  marked  as  to  our  surroundjngs,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  little  coterie  which  fqllowed  the  wise  instructions  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Stoic  philosophers.  Perhaps  it  needs  such 
corruption  as  was  found  in  Old  Rome  to  emphasize  and  enforce 
•the.practice  of  the  high  ideals  requiring  such  austerity  of  living. 
Gibbon  in  his-  study  of  the  history  of  this  great  .political 
machine  marks  three  points  ^yhich  have  nolittle  application  and 
warning  to  men  of  later  date.  Thus  he,  Refers  ,to  the  auspicious 
influence  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  period  in  which  the  ex- 
,pression  "Peace  of  Rome"  had  real  meaning  and.  value.  If 
there  had , been  any  real  economic  value. in  the  Empire  |at  th^t 

*'Por  instanoeifae  condones  judicial  advocacy  for , purpos.es  of 
revenge  or  .by.  w.^y  of  patronage — Book  JI  Chapter  XIX. 
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tiliie  it  would  have  given  it  such  strength  that  the'  barbarian 
nations-  hovering  on  its  outskirts  could  have  made  no  real  and 
serious  attatek  upon  it.  Ronie's  economic  efficiency,  however, 
was  exhausted  by  the  close  of  the  third  century.  A  second 
factor  to  which  he  refers  had  by  that  time  full  operation.  The 
principles  of  a  free  Constitution  had  entirely  disappeared,  or 
rather  the  old  Socialistic  structure  had  ripened  and  gone  down 
under  the'  inevitable  necessities  of  the  situation  which,  concentrat- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  officials,  in  time  had  placed  the  whole 
community  at  the  disposal  of  those  officials.  Giving  no  influence 
6t  Standing  to  the  individual  the  old  Constitution  of  Eome 
stripped 'htef  of  all  protection  when  the  family  and  clan  struc- 
ture went  down-  before  Imperialism.  This  has  inevitably  been 
the  fate  of  evety  body  politic  so  constituted,  whether  it  he  a 
wandering  'Tartar  tribe  settling  into  a  national  community,  a 
City  Blttbe  delivered  over  to  a  "  tyrant,"  or  a  Republic  de- 
gen^J-ating  into  a  centralized  bureaucracy.  They  all  tend  to 
tfiJS  convereion  of  an  officialdom  into  a  bureaucracy*  The 
Sovereignty,  whether  single  as  a  monarch  or  an  abstraction  as 
the  People,  is  dethroned  from  its  proper  place.  This  has  been 
illustrated  more  than  Once — in  the  histories  of  Greece,  of  Japan, 
and  of  FtariCe.  An  existing  instance  is  Russia  whose  Czar  a 
httndred'  years  ago  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  lash  over  the  backs 
of  the  highest  o(f  his  kneeling  Cfficials,  and  who  to-day  is  nothing 
but  the  hioath  piece  of  ^ueh  a  bureaucracy.  But  if  the  "Pax 
Eomana''  Vras  an  auspicious  element  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
the  ^orld  it  had  another  very  terrible  meaning.  Personality 
which  had  no  meaning  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  came  to  have 
a  very  terrible  meaning'  under  the  Empire.  As  Gibbon  puts  it, 
thete  was  no  place  to  which  a  man  could  fly  who  had  offended  the 
maiiter-^atid  it  inight  be  added  the  servants  of  the  mastei>r-of  the 
Roman  world.  The  Cruelties  that  men  endured  from  Aurelian  to 
Valentinian  I  were  such  that  cause  wonder  that  men  did  not  rise 
lip  en  rriasse  to  protect  each  other  from  them.  The  reason  was 
that,  as  always  happens  in  a  socialistic  State,  the  men  struck  at 
were  those  whose  heads  appeared  above  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  were  at  b^t  indififerent  to  their  fate.  What  the  Empire 
was  living  on,  hdwCver,  was  its  capital.  It  was  cutting  off 
gradually  its  real  SCurce  of  revenue,  the  valuable  brain  power  of 
the  bommunity.  To  confiscate  and  live  on  their  possessions  was 
W  ea^y  matter,  and  it  kept  the  Roman  Empire  on  its  feet  for  over 
a  hundrfed  and  fifty  years.  Then  this  source  of  power  was  gone 
and  the  whole  machine  came  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  and  with 
il  suffering  tC  the  peoples  of  South  Europe  that  lasted  for  centuries. 
There  'V^ere  lid  msSteriial  resources  and  no  brain  resources  left  to 
meet  the  onslaught  of  the  northern  nations  whose  slaves  and  victims 
they  became,  There  is  no  better  illustration  than  that  given  by 
the  historian 'of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  of 
the  necessity  of  reform  and  not  of  the  destruction  of  any  one 
element  in  &  coinmunity.  A  debauched  population  and  a  selfish 
aristocraxij'  together  ruined  the  world's  greatest  Empire. 
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r  '.  Even  if  it  is  a  pdssing  to  feudalism  it  is  a  sense  of  relief  in 
the  history  of  individualism  to  pass  on  to  that  element  injected 
in  western .  civilized  life  by  the  German,  tribes. .  At  the  worst 
tliere  is  always  the  personality  of  the  German  inherited  from  the 
days  when  he  was  the  companion — the  comes — of  his  chief.  And 
in  his  relations  with  that  chief  there  always  exists  a  sense  of 
contract.  Feudalism  is  based  on  contract.  There  were  rights 
and  obligations  on  both  sides.  Andthen  the  possibilities  of  the 
times/were  great  as  compared  with  those  which  had  preceded.  A 
man  had  his  value  as  such,  and  the  market  was  wide  within 
which  he  could  iind  a  purchaser  for  his  right  arm — if  it  was  a 
strong  one  and  still  attached  to  its  owner.  Those  were  the  days 
of  theindividualism  of  brawn  as  distinguished  from  our  present 
individualism  of  brain,  and  due  credit  must  be  given  to  its 
commanding  figures.  The  extreme  disintegration  of  feudalism 
rendered  individualism  in  this  sense  more  pronounced;  and 
events,  whether  of  war  or  the  Crusades,  greatly  favoured' it. 
These  latter  were  a  god-send.  They  accomplished  three  im- 
poi-tant  results.  They  impoverished  the  feudal  nobility 'Avhich; 
had  reached 'its  fulL  strength  of  service,  and  could  only  later 
become  a  drag  on  the  world's  progress ;  they  strengthened  the 
power  of  the  wealth  which  represented  then;,  as  it  does  now, 
thrift ;  they  failed  in  their  immediate  object;  The  most  valuable 
result  of  the  last  mentioned,  as  Gibbon  puts  it,  was  to  bring, 
nations- together  whose  prejudices  had  been  increased  by  their 
ignorance  of  each'  other.'  Meanwhile  lasting  results  were 
obtained  in  the  rights  wriing  from ,  needy :  nobles;  in  continual 
feud;  with  each  other.  And  these  Jights  were  practically 
irrevocable.  .'Champions'  were  always  to  be  procured  by  the 
wealthy  towns,  and  the  mercenary  armies  of  the  nobles  were  met 
by  the  mercenary  nobles  armed  in  defence  of  the  towns.  And 
there  Svere  some  rights  belonging  even  to  insignificance  which, 
in'those  piping  days  of  war,  could  walk  around  and  view  the 
more  distinguished  and  elevated  heads  rotting  on  a  pole.  On 
the 'whole,  howevei;,  the  general  condition  of  feudalism  was  a 
favourable  one  to  individualism.  The  spirit  of  vitality  in~  the 
small  unit'  was  an  immensely  valuable  one  and  much  is  owed  it 
to-day.'  It  always  maintained  its  ground  in  Gerniany,  where  the 
nobles  were  united  with  the  Emperor  outside  pf  Germany  and 
united  a!gainst  him  in  internal  politics.  .Hence  the  Gerihan  Diet 
was  a  real  legislative  body  for  the  class  it  represented.  In 
England,  Parliament  and  P'eople,  united  until  Parliament  came 
to  represent  tire  People.  In  France  the  Estates-General  early 
fell  into  innocuous  desuetude,  Parliament  was  a  mere  advisory 
body,  and  there  resulted  the  despotism  of  the  French  monarchy 
akin  to  that  of  Imperial  Rome.  It  is  noticeable  how  the  mutual 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  arms  aided  both.  If  a 
strong.'  Huguenot  party  could  have  been  kept  alive  in  those  days 
in  '  which'  nothing  but  religion  was  capable  ■  of  fighting 
imperialism,  the  French  Parliament  might  have  been  revivified. 
As  it  was  il3,e  Svhole  machine  became  incapable  of  reform. 
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It  is  in"  the  French  Philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  latent  spirit  of  individualism  in  the  old  Frankish  people 
found  its  expression.  Every  trace  of  such  expression  had  been 
crushed  out  of  Gallic  institutions  and  it  was  necessary  to  build 
from  the  ground  up.  It  is  perhaps  this  necessity  that  gives  it  a 
touch  of  idealism,  almost  of  extravagance.  The  innate  perfection 
of  man  is  no  basis  on  which  to  build.  Experience  and  history 
sadly  teach  that  man's  institutions  must  be  based  on  his 
imperfect  nature.  But  its  individualism  was  perfectly  sound  and 
rings  true  to-day.  It  found  its  real  expression  in  the  States 
General  and  the  Convention  before  this  latter  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Jacobin  minority.  But  this  Old  France  had  the 
same  problem  to  face  as  modern  Europe.  There  were  but  two 
parties  in  the  State — the  Government  and  the  Eadicals.  The 
great  mass  of  the  conservative  body  in  the  State — the  Middle 
Class — stood  coldly  aside  to  let  the  "latter  wreak  its  will  on  the 
former,  in  which  itself  it  had  no  ,  interest  but  dislike.  Excess 
brought  reaction.  But  the  real  failure  of  this  first  experiment 
was  due  to  lack  of  experience.  Reaction  in  its  turn  went  too  far,, 
and  in  seeking  a  neW  basis  for  the  State  sought  it  only  in  the 
form  of  visible  created  wealth.  For  a  moment  the  beautiful 
dream  of  every  man  with  his  interest  in  the  State  had  been 
disclosed  only  to  be  defiled  by  the  pollution  of  the  Terror.  But 
the  remembrance  of  it  still  remained.  The  new  regime  turned 
in  a  different  direetion.  Laying  down  the  axiom  that  a  man's, 
interest  in  the  State  was  determined  by  property,  it  left  out  of 
account  altogether  the  property  which  is  vested  in  a  man's  right 
arm,  and'whifch  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  property  and 
which  has  a  determinable  assessed  value  as  every  income  tax  law 
shows.  Needless  to  say  this  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  a 
large  part  of  the  producers  has  aroused  the  discontent  existing  in 
France  at  the  present ,  day,  and  unfortunately  has  created  the 
same  gulf  that  exists  in  the  monarchical  countries  between  the 
so-called  labouring  class  and  a  ruling  caste.  And  the  reign  of 
the  bourgeois  class  has  been  anything  but  sa,tisfactory,  "Vyiith  its 
thoughts  turned  to  property,  with  property  raised  on  a  pedestal 
and  converted  into  a  deity,  it  has  turned  to  the  worship  of  money, 
to  the  measurement  of  success  by  money  in  a  sense  neverdreamed 
of  in  America  so  generally  accused  of  aureolatry.  In  America  it 
is  money  as  power  that  is  sought.  The  apotheosis  does  not 
involve  that  niggardliness  that  is  at  the  basis  of  French  saving,, 
and  of  which  two  of  her  greatest  realists — Balzac  and  Zola-^have 
given  such  similar  and  vivid  pictures  in  "Les  Paysans"  and 
"  La  Terre."/  The  French  bourgeois  ,  was  therefore  totally 
unable  to  rise  to  the  situation.  He  was  frightened  by  his  first 
plunge  intO'  the  unknown,  and  having  recovered  his  balance, 
abandoned  his  dream  and  returned  to  his  money  bags  and  his 
money  grubbing,  recognizing  the  strength  of  his  position  and 
unwilling  to  share  with  any  other  interest  the  plunder  he  ha4 
gained  by  the  disorder.  His  individualism  therefore  is  of  a  very 
false  tone.    Individualism- does  not  mean  license,  although  that 
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is  an  interpt-etation  given  it  in  his  practice,  Tbere'  is  no  worse 
rule  ttan  such  application  of  "  laissez  faire."  The  point  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  working  of  a  natural  law.  But  it  is  equally' 
iecessaty  not  to  mistake  men's  laws  for  the  lalwS  of  Nature.  A 
natural  law  once  ascertained,-  the  object  of  the  laws  of  men  should 
fee  that  none  should  interfere  with  its  operation.  Men  should  be 
forced  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity,  to  observe  the  natural 
law  without  trampling  on  each  other ;  a  course  which  in  these 
Ahjs  of  "graft,  and  pull,"  and  favouritism  generally  is  not 
followed  in  many  other  lands  than  France.  There  has  been 
therefore  a  most  unwise  disappointment  among  thinking  men 
6ver  Constitutionalism,  mistaking  for  it  a  narrow  Commercialism. 
The  crying  source  of  discontent  in  Europe  therefore  has  been 
dMsfranchisement ;  effected  not  by  class  but  through  property 
(Qualification.  And  this  has  been  due  to  an  abuse  of  political 
{I'osition.  Intentionally  so  in  the  monarchical  countries  where  it 
Tivas  determined  by  the  ruling  caste  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
position  at  any  cost.  Unintentionally  in  France  where  reaetionl 
thre-W  the  bourgeoisie  into  the  arms  of  imperialism,  or  something 
very-  like  it.  At  least  one  thing  wa,s  thoroughly  gotteli  rid  of-^ 
the  idea  of  "God's  Anointed."  Democracy,  however,  was  not 
e&tirely  criished  aA  vfas  showii  by  the  risings  of  1848,  the 
ciifoination  of  a  series  of  oppressive  mestsures  directed  by  the 
tJn-Holy  Alliance  against  all  liberal  thought  in  Europe.  Owingy 
hoWeVei',  to  the  narrow  definition  given  to  property,,  democracy 
fifls  had  to  turn  itself  fr6m  any  idea  of  political  alliance  with  the 
bourgeoisie  and  adapt  itself  to  local  circumstances.  A  straight* 
forward  political  programme  of  republicanism  therefore  has  still  a 
bad  name  on  European  soil.  In  Germany  it  denounces  caste  rule, 
dnd  lays  dowfl  an  economic  j)togrs(mme  nominally  directed  against 
the  Caste  and  w'ealth  but  really  directed  against  a  great  mass  of 
Sinaller  bourgeois.  Political  events  and  an  unwise  conservatism 
hive  thei'efore  brought  about  their  legitimate  results  in  Europe.' 
The  strength  of  the  military  monarchies  in  Europe  to-day  largely 
rests  on  bayonets,  with  the  cold  but  alarmed  support  of  the 
middle  class  having  still  iii  mind  the  French  EeVolution  and  the 
minor  revolutions  which  followed  in  its  train  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Hence  privileged  classes  have  managed  to  maintain  their 
sway  uhder  one  form  or  the  other.  Neither  of  the  opposing 
elements  in  European  politics  are  very  homogeneous.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  democracy  inherent  in  the  raiiks  of  the  privileged 
class,  and  the  great  middle  class  is  naturally  democratic,  which 
is  bne  reason  for  the  distrust  of  their  allies  at  the  seat  of  powerj 
And  ^0  in  the 'ranks  of  Socialism  itself.  The  violent  noisy 
esti'endiSts  are  the  ones  who  rhake  themselves  heatd,  but  fluctuation 
ill  their  strength,  coupled -ffith  such  dififerences  on  question  of 
dOgmft  as  to  negative  any  constructive  ptogramme,  shows  that 
ttuch  of  their  constituency  consists  of  people  who  dislike  caste 
fUle  sthd  See  ilo  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  except  by  an 
di'gahized  Op|}fclsition  with  ^Josltlve  aims.  A  great  mistake  was 
iHade  ia  thfe  ttrst  instance  \^  ignoring  the  vital  interest  in  the 
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State  possessed  by  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  capitalist  and  th^ 
hereditary  land-owner.  This  has  widened,  the.  gap,  to  make  of 
the  two  elements  two  absolutely  opposed  and  incompatibly 
interests.  The  .organization  of  the  labouring  classes  almost 
necessarily  follows  this  idea,  and  its  agitation  for  ^nfranchiseioen^ 
apart  frona  property  now  takes  on  a  very  different  meaning  from 
iv'hat  it  would  ihave  had  before  this  differeijtiation  sprang  up. 
Never  has  the  wisdomiof  the  English  body  politic  been  better,  shown 
than  in  its  history  on  this  point.  And  European  statesmen  can 
bitterly  regret  the  history  of  Continental  Europe  which  shows  rer 
pressioB  instead  of  guidance.  Labour  naturally  turns  to  the  direct 
opposite  of  all  that  it  finds  in  its  opponents.  Hence  its  turn  tp 
socialism. for  its  onily  strength .  seems ,  to  lie  in  union.  Hence, its 
view  of  militarism  which  is  a  training  for  its  own  system. 
Hence  its  hatred  of  any  personal  superiority  and  its  seeking 
safety  iin  worse  than  mediocrity.  The  principles  of  the  .French 
Revolution  are  rejected  and  it  is  openly  .denounced  as  ^ 
"  bourgeois  revolution."  The,  past  tyranny  is  forgotten  in  th^ 
present.  This  position  of  labour  in  European  politics  is  of  great 
interest  in  view  of  the  preaching  it  gets  in  Japan.  The  wholp 
point  is  there  missed.  The  present  labour-socialist  programme 
of  Europe  is  confused  with  democracy.  And  wonder  of  wonders  I 
the  dangers  of  individualism  are  drawn  in  glaring  colours  as  the 
attributes  of  a  socialism  to  which  the  very  name  of  individualism 
is  as  the  name  of  the  Beast  and  the  sign-manual  of  the  Evil  One. 
On  the  contrary,  the  drift  of  European  labour  is  not  towards 
democracy  but  towards  communism ;  and  the  Japanese  should 
ieel  flattered. 


§4. 

There  can  here  be  marked  a  difierence  in  the  stages- to  which 
'the  European  peoples  have  advanced  in  their  political  thinking. 
And  with  a  difference  probably  in  results  to  the  future.  The 
little  "streak  of  silver"  which  separates  England  from  the 
Continent  has  enabled  the  English  people  to  work  out  their 
internal  problem  without  interference  of  foreign  pressure.  There 
has  been  just  as  much  resentment  against  the  organization  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England  as  anywhere  else.  But  in  English 
Society  and  in  English  political  life  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  draw  sharp  lines.  'What  has  been  won  for  one  has  been  won 
for  all  ,•'  in  time,  if  not  at  once,  for  the  widening  circles  ever 
■bring  new  political  powers  into  the  field.  The  tone  of  English 
legislation  (and  therefore  of  American  legislation  which  inherits 
the  same  principle)  has  been  against  class  legislation.  It  deals 
with  the  individuals ;  and  this  importance,  this  sacreduess  of  the 
individual,  runs'through  all  Anglo-Saxon  thought.  To  legislate  as 
to'the  personal  rights  of  aclass,  and  not  applicable  to  all  men,  is 
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repugnant  to  it.  To  speak  and  to  act  as  one  pleases  soon  takes 
strong  hold  on  a  man.  To  allow  interference  from  another  is  as 
displeasing  as  to  allow  it  from  a  Government  official,  and,  hence 
the  main  duty  of  Government  has  ibeen  to  prevent  such  friction 
between  the  units.  It  is  the  creed  of  a  strong  self-reliant  race, 
and  it  is  a  just  and  reasonable  creed  when  tempered  with  pity  for 
the  weak  or  fallen  and  when  it  really  strives  to  attain  its  ideal 
of  exact  justice.  And  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  efficiency 
for  it  calls  out  the  very  best  from  its  units.  This  development 
of  the  individual,  Continental  Europe  has  not  been  able  to  push 
to  such  extreme  for  it  has  never  been  able  to  break  away  from 
its  military  habits.  Internal  problems  have  always  been  com- 
plicated with  external  problems.  The  -military  ranks  of  the 
population  therefore  have  never  been  broken,  and  industrial  life 
is  developed  on  a  kindred  basis  of  class  privilege  and  subordina- 
tion. Men  in  operating  by  classes,  therefore,  have  known 
nothing  beyond  the  class,  and  privilege  acquired  has  become  an 
attribute  of  the  class  and  with  no  reference  to  the  individual 
except  as  a  member  of  the  class.  The  widening  of  the  circlcj 
therefore,  grants  a  right  but  does  not  grant  all  the  rights  inherent 
in  other  circles.  In  other  words  legislation  applies  to  classes^ 
and  the  individual  in  stepping  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
privilege  does  not  find  himself  heir  to  all  that  has  been  acquired 
heretofore,  but  is  confronted  with  an  immense  number  of  special 
privileges  still  hedging  him  in.  As  an  individual  his  value  is 
therefore  very  small.  It  is  only  as  a  factor  of  an  organization. 
Thus  the  great'  middle  class  in  monarchical  Europe  in  being 
admitted  to  power  finds  itself  not  admitted  to  a  class  but  allied 
with  a  class  on  just  such  terms  as  it  can  force  from  that  class. 
A  class  peculiarly  sensitive  to  contract  must  sign  a  contract 
leaving  most  of  the  plums  in  the  hands  of  its  allies. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  Constitutions  of  most 
monarchical  countries.  This  alliance  has  taken  the  best  element 
out  of  European  democracy.  'It  has  left  the  ruling  caste  with 
lukewarm  support  in  the  great  middle  class.  This  class  having 
no  responsibility  for  the  greater  afiairs  of  government,  the 
management  of  which  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
class,  devotes  itself  to  its  numerous  special  interests.  .There  can 
be  no  government  by  great  parties  held  together  by  a  few 
fundamental  principles  of  policy'  to  which  all  special  interests 
must  accommodate  themselves.  Hence  in  such  a  class  govei;n- 
ment  there  appears  in  it  under  the  names  of  parties,  Poles, 
Alsatians,  Hanoverian  Guelphs,  Danes,  Social-Democrats, 
Clericals,  Radicals,  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Agrarians,  and 
kindred  minor  interests,  all  figuring  as  parties  with  a  very  local 
object  as  the  guiding  principle  of  their  political  action.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  into  line  these  discordant  elements,  unaccus- 
tomed to.  act  together,  is  very  great.  Government  in  the 
interests  of  privilege  is  naturally  satisfied  to  see  disunion  in  the 
ranks  where  it  (Jan  seek  support  and  might  find  opposition.  If 
the  opposition  were  limited  to  these  nebulous    elements  clas§ 
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government  would  be  very  secure.  But  it  is  not;,  under  property 
qualifications  a  large  class  of  the  nation  are  shut  out  from  the 
suffrage;  and  under  the  existing  system  of  pre-emption  in 
Government  position  a  large  class  that  do  have  the  suffrage  are 
shut  out  from  any  advantage  beyond  giving  their  "  yea  and 
nay"  on  procedure.  Organization  on  the  one  side  and  leader- 
ship on  the  other  give  a  voice  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  no  influence  on  public  affairs.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
Social-Democrats  in  Germany.  Determined  to  rule  by  the  caste 
system  the  Government  therefore  is  satisfied  to  drive  the  active 
element  of  the  great  middle  class  into  the  ranks  of  the  socialists, 
trusting  in  its  turn,  not  to  the  support  of  the  middle  class,  for 
even  these  invertebrates  are  not  likely  to  give  them  something 
for  nothing — but  to  their  neutrality. 

Placed  in  a  position  where  they  must  go  ahead — no  Govern- 
ment can  stand  still,  without  a  programme  of  any  kind — the 
German  Government  substitutes  paternalism  for  socialism.  It 
does  not  seem  as  yet  reasonable  to.  charge  them  with  socialisin. 
Most  of  those  cases  in  which  Government  has  entered  directly  on 
public  administration  instead  of  public  regulation  have  been  io 
fields  which  are  every  where  recognized  as  under  certain  conditions 
legitimate  for  the  operation  of  the  most  conservative  of  Govern- 
ments. Germany  is  a  military  State  with  a  great  military 
organization,  and  the  operation  of  the  .railways  by  the  State  can 
be  said  to  be  a  military  necessity.*  Certainly  not  an  economie 
one  for  their  efficiency  and  return  to  the  public  would  be  greater 
in  private  hands.  But  much  of  the  so-called  socialistic  legisla- 
tion is  not  socialistic  at  all.  Socialism  operates  the  individual  in 
.behalf  of  the  State.  It  places  the  charge  of  unthrift  on  thrift. 
It  sets  a  standard  and  the  capable  are  relied  on  to  maintain  that 
standard,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  incapable.  The 
.paternalism  of  the  Gei  man  Government  is  the  direct  opposite. 
Its  compulsory  insurance,  old  age  pension,  and  similar  laws  are 
to  force  thrift  on  the  individual.  It  says  to  the  working  class — 
"since  you  will  not  save,  we  will  save  for  you,"  and  deducts  it 
from  their  earnings.  In  fact  it  adds  just  so  much  to  the  wages 
of  the  class  living ,  on  the  subsistence  linef  and  in  so  far  is 
socialistic,  but  this  class  is  really  not  a  large  one.  The 
unfortunate  and  the  helpless  are  taken  care  of  by  the  usual 
channels  familiar  in  all  western  civilized  communities.  But 
paternalism  does  not  shift  the  burden  of  the  incapable  and  idle 
on  the  capable  beyond  State  necessity  to  prevent  a  burden  in  direct 
alms  giving;  but  forces  the  man  to  take  it  on  himself.  This  is  a 
wide  extension. of  police  power  of  the  State^and  perhaps  is'  only 
advisable  or  possible  under  such  a  military  regime  as  that  of 

*  Nationalization  of  railways  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
from  their  inception.  Thfey  are  in  a  sense  public  highways.  The 
discussion  ranges  between  best  management  fbr  public  purposes  and 
the  danger  of  adding  a  great  mass  of  patronage  to  the  Executive.  It 
has  only  recently  been  brought  up  as  a  question  of  socialism, 

t  The  "submerged  tenth." 
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iSrermaniy  or  similar  States.  Much. -depends  on  the  material  to 
tie' made  use-of;  The  point  lies  just  here,  and  it  hasibeen  made  a 
subject  of  investigation.  Does  not  such  a  system  ,  of  regimenta- 
tion, as  'is  aimed  at  hy  German  paternalism,  in  sacrificing  in,' 
dividualiSm  sacrifice  in  part  efficiency  ?  That  great  material 
advances  have  been  made  in  Germany  in  recent  years  nobody 
would  deny,  but  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  splendid 
educational  system,  especially  in  its  upper  branches.  The 
universities  andithe  schools  have  been  left  unhampered.  The 
Government  does  not  clutch  a  man  until  he  has  been  educated. 
But  the  German  workman  is  decidly  less  efficient  than  the 
American  workman.;  iNow  there  is  not  here  distinction  between 
personal  capability  for  there  are  plenty  of  Germans  brought  up 
in  America  just  as  capable  as  the  native.  The  favourable  result 
in  this  case  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  quicker  intelligence 
■aroused  by  his  freer  institutions.  They  require  him  to  think  for 
•nobody  is  going  to  think  for  him.  There  can  be  immense 
material  progress  on  German  lines,  but  there  can  be  greater 
material  progress  on  American  lines  for  the  material  itself  is 
better,  not  intrinsically  but  owing  to  its  conditions  of  life. 

Retaining  a  form  of  State  in  which  status  is  as  yet  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  hence  a  limiting  condition  of  contract, 
the  object  of  thei  German  Government  is  to  remove  the  causes  of 
discontent,  to  take  away  any  visible  vantage  ground  from  the 
opposition;  In  other  words  to  steal  their  thunder.  It  meets 
demands  by  anticipation  on  their  own  grounds  but  by  the 
Government's  own  methods.  It  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the 
(radical  feet.  It  further  gives  a  very  positive  interest  in  the 
State  to  every  man  so  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  his  wages  or  salary, 
■iBut  there  is  not  to  be  noted  a  sign  of  intention  to  admit  these 
'beneficiaries  into  any  voice  as  to  their  own  affairs.  It  may  be 
•just  and  it  may  be  unjust.  Those  subject  to  the  process  mu^ 
judge  by  the  results.  Of  course  only  a  military  GovernmeHt 
could  carry  out  such  taxation  without  representation;  and  a 
■strong  Government.  There  is  no  sense  of  instability  in  the 
•German  Government.  The  mulcting  of  the  people  is  performed 
for  a  well  defined  and  well  advertised  purpose  as  to  their  own 
good.  There  is  no  attempt  to  develop  individual  tenacity  of 
purpose  among  the  people.  They  are  taken  in  hand  as  soldiers 
'(or  children)  and  treated  as  such.  Germany  may  be  a  military 
'camp  but  it  is  a  nation  in  arms.  Constantinople  is  also  a 
•military  camp  but  no  one  knows  when  its  mercenaries  will  fall  to 
cutting  the  throats  of  each  •  other,  or  amicably  divide  the  pelf  of 
the  flocks. and  herds  which  they  are  supposed  to  guard  and  march 
off"  to  their  difierent  mountain  fastnesses.  Writing  years  ago 
de  Amicis  tells  us  how  this  essential  instability  of  the  splendid 
Turkish  military  organization  impressed  itself  on  him.  And  sp 
in  Russia.  Here  there  is  no  provision  made  to  meet  just 
;discontent  but  brutal  repression  and  trusting  purely  to  military 
discipline  in  the  cohorts.  Mfin  are  murdered  judicially  or  other- 
wise.    Women  are  stripped,  whipped,  and  suffer  worse  ajbuse. 
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SuUh  stories — by  no;  means  modified  in  the  telling-^natnrally 
arouse  feeling  to  a  white  heat.  No  man  wishes  to  compromise  ini 
such  cases,  and  murder  and  rape  are  met  with  the  bomb.  Brutality 
is  met  by  brutality,  and  hideous  as  are  such  crimes  as  those, 
of  "  the  Eeds  "  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  Warsaw  the  world 
looks  on  much  as  it  would  at  two  wild  beasts  tearing  each  other. 
Outside  of  the  contending  political  interests  there  are  other 
factors  combating  human  action.  These  by  choice  act  in  the 
political  field  to  secure  their  own  ends.,  It  is  an  interesting, 
question  therefore  as  to  where  the  Church  stands  in  the  political 
struggle.  Perhaps  fortunately  it  preaches  resignation  not 
revolution  and  does  not  add  the  religious  passions  to  those  of  the 
mob.  For  the  irreligion  of  the  mob  is  all  on  the  surface.  It  is 
that  boldness  which  carries  the  man  away  in  the  mass,  and  in 
which  he  lets  loose  his  real  savagery  under  the  impression  that  his. 
responsibility  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  multitude ;  to  cringe  afterward 
in  his  individuality.  For  the  propaganda,  however,  property  is 
a  necessity,  and  the  Church's  temporal  interests',  maintain  her 
conservatism.  This  is  the  practical  side.  The  importance  of  real 
conditions  is  never  lost  sight  of  in  idealism.  This  has  diminished 
her  influence — even  neutralized  it — in  great  revolutionary  move- 
ments. The  object  of  the  Church  is  supremacy,  and  for  this  is 
necessary  stability.  Power  and  in^Jiability  are  incompatible  terms 
to  a  permanent  organization.  Irf'wsrking  on  the  religious  passions 
of  rhert  it  will  be  found  ou  the  rfide  of  authority,  seeding 
substitution  or  Control  in  order  to  accomplish  its  peculiar  ends. 
For  this  it  must  be  in  the  position  of  a  giver:  The  Church 
diSpeilses  charity.  Its  means  of  charity  are  its  right.  Religion 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  human  motives  and  it  cannot  be 
lost  without  a  corresponding  equilibration  in  human  thought.. 
The  neutral  position  of  the  Church  is  peculiar,  and  accentuation 
of  personality  in  it  by  diminishing  the  Church  influence  is 
therefore  a  positive  injury  in  disturbing  the  present  equilibrium. 
Reform  in  the  hierarchy  and  temporality  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  personality  less  conspicuous,  and  the  uses  of  ita 
resources,  as  the  purely  public  institution  that  it  is,  more 
conspicuous,  would  give  the  Church  far  greater  power  against 
hostile' interests.  As  long  as  religion  so  powerfully  governs 
men's  actions'— and  there  is  little  sign  of  anything  to  the  contrary-r^ 
the  Church  will  stand  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  to 
energetically  preach  the  duty  of  the  former,  and  to  unhesitatingly 
rebuke  the  defects  of  the  latter  as  well  as  pour  oil  in  the  wounds 
of  misfortuiie.  The  public  spirit  of  the  Church  can  only  be  lost 
sight  of  at  dost  of  diminishing  its  spiritual  influence.  It  is 
essentially  a  democratic  institution.* 

•  *  As  to  religious  influence  in  vexing  social  questions  the  Spanish 
writer,  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  tells  us  that  this  came  to  him  as  the  only 
means  of  salving  tjje  wounds  of  his  country  in  which  the  dhurch 
plays  so  cbrispiouous  a  part — "demooratizar  la  Iglesia."  His  views 
are  found  in  that  interesting  little  book  of  travels  in  a  Spanish  by- 
W>y,  "La  :^lpujarra"— See  the  Epilogue. 
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One  element  is  much  exaggerated  in  present  times — "the 
Goths  and  Huns  of  the  alley."  That  riot  and  disorder  follow 
political  movements,  to-day  as  always,  is  true ;  but  the  delivery 
of  our  modern  civilization  to  such  elements  is  no  longer  possible. 
That  form  of  the  French  Revolution  cannot  repeat  itself.  It  was 
the  newness  of  the  phenomenon  that  took  the  world  by  surprise. 
The  minority  of  this  band  of  plunderers,  always  lying  in  wait  for 
its  opportunity,  is  now  too  well  understood,  and  its  first 
manifestations  are  the  first  sign  for  the  community  to  bring  itself 
up  with  with  a  sharp  check  in  what  is  often  an  expression  of  just 
indignation.  The  Paris  Commune  found  its  greatest  foes  in  its 
own  ranks.  All  the  solid  elements  lined  up  at  once  against  what 
on  the  surface  seems  only  in  its  extent  to  have  been  an  unreason- 
able demand  for  home  rule.  Where  Government  is  paralysed  a 
community  can  act  by  itself.  Thus  Leadville  was  "  regulated  " 
free  of  its  bad  characters ;  New  Orleans  suppressed  a  band  of 
assassins ;  and  the  bottom  drops  out  of  most  of  our  dangerous 
strikes  carried  to  the  point  of  contempt  for  public  order. 


§5 

That  it  should  be  the  field  of  Government  to  supply  the  best 
facilities  for  individual  training,  should  furnish  to  its  citizens : 
every  information  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  national  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  whether  by  investigations  which  can  only  be 
carried  out  effectively  by  a  national  Government,  or  by  statistics 
that  can'  only  be  collected  through  the  wide  range  of  a  national 
bureau,  or  should  undertake  public  works  of  national  interest  is ' 
an  accepted  maxim  of  every  civilized  nation  whether  democracy  or 
monarchy. '  However,  to  take  the  individual  in  hand  and  to  limit 
his  field  of  action  is  to  limit  his  efficiency  and  hence  to  limit  the 
eflScieucy  of  the  State.  The  best  test  of  the  value  of  individualism 
is  seen  in  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that  stand  in  the  forefront 
of  industrial  progress,  and  the  best  counter-test  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  Continental  Europe  has  fallen  behind  in  just  those  depart- 
ments where  the  State  has  laid  its  restraining  ha,nd  on  the  citizen. 
It  is  not.  fair  to  lay  the  difference  of  efficiency  between  the 
American  workman  and  his  French  or  German  confrere  in  the 
wine  drunk  by  the  one.  or  the  beer  drunk  by  the  other.  The 
American  himself  is  no  teetotaller,  and  this  would  be  to  give' 
Whiskey -an  advertisement  anything  but  deserved.  The  policy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  toward  a  pronounced  individualism 
with  steady  elimination- of  class  privilege  until  it  is  the  individual- 
and  not  a  class  which  confronts  restraining  laws.  This  is  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  presented  by  class  privilege.' 
interests  or  combinations  of  interests  can  present  a  front  against' 
the  restraining  power  of  the  State,  but  these  interests — sjich  as. 
mercantile  interests — standton  shifting  ground.    They  can' only 
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•plead  adviBability  not  privilege  ;  a  contraet  by  its  very  nature 
limited  in  time  and  extent,  not  status  permanently  defined  fou 
all  time  or  as  long  as  the  State  lasts.  And  this  very  condition 
carries  its  opposite  with  it.  Knowing  the  real  helplessness  of 
any  individual  before  the  united  action  of  the  community  in  the 
State,  and  having  a  voice  to  determine  the  range  of  that  action 
which  must  fall  on  all  whenever  it  does  act,  the  citizen  for  his 
own  sake  must  exercise  that  action  with  due  circumspection  or 
pay  the  penalty  perhaps  in  his  own  person.  This  is  one  reason 
for  the  stand  taken  toward  universal  suffrage  which  is  such  a 
bug-a-boo  to  the  average  European  politician.  Just  why  the 
magic  line  should  be  drawn  at  the  man  who  holds  a  tax  receipt 
is  hard  to  see.  Outside  of  the  almshouse  there  is  no  man  who  is 
not  a  contributing  member  of  the  community.  The  product 
of  a  man's  arm  is  as  much  an  asset  if  he  spends  it  in  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter,  as  when  he  puts  part  of  it  aside  and  invests 
it  in  a  house  or  in  funds  sufficient  to  bring  him  within  the 
income  tax.  There  may  be — and  is — difference  of  opinion  on  the 
advisability  of  giving  property  a  separate  right  of  suffrage.  It 
seems,  however,  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  millionaire 
and  the  centenare  in  such  case,  and  the  safety  of  property 
qertainly  does  not  depend  on  any  such  line.  It  would  be'in  very 
poor  case  if  it  did.  But  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  refuse  to 
regard  earning  capacity  as  an  asset  and  to  limit  suffrage  to 
eertain  forms  of  taxable  property. 

The  position  of  the  unit  in  an  individualistic  State  is  a 
double  one.  The  one  tendency  drives  him  actively  to  assert  his 
own  desires  to  their  logical  limit.  But  this  applies  equally  well 
to  everyone  of  his  fallows  which  it  is  equally  his  self-interest 
to  oppose.  Hence  there  is  a  centripetal  tendency  forcing  him  to 
tean  on  and  give  his  support  in  turn  to  the  community.  Just; 
what  institutions  will  be  evolved  under  such  conditions  depends 
on  the  average  making  up  the  whole  mass.  Here  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  State  that  is  only  partly  individualistic — as 
Germany — and  States  that  are  wholly  so — as  England  and  the: 
United  States.  In  the  first  case  the  Constitution  is  laid  down 
on  a  basis  of  privilege.  In  the  second  case  the  Constitution 
simply  defines  the  right  of  the  units  through  their  representatives 
to  determine  the  relations  between  the  units,  themselves.  The 
right  of  the  British  Parliament  is  paramount.  In  this  respect 
they  have  not  pressed  individualism  as  far  as  in  the  United 
States  where  the  action  of  the  units  is  limited  by  a  written 
instrument  to  ijiaintaining  "  a  republican  form  of  government." 
The  British  Parliament  could  establish  a  dictatorship  if  it 
wished.  The  American  Government — with  unanimity  in  all  its 
three  branches — cannot ;  without  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
This  means  that  the  community  in  the  first  ipatance  is  supreme 
in  Great  'Britain;  whereas  in  the  United  States  to  avoid  the 
terms  of  the  written  instrument  there  must  be  a  referendum  to 
tjie  units,  successful  effort  of  change  requiring  a  three  fourth's 
majority  of  the  States. 
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Evidently  what  is  sought  in  the  two  great  individualistic 
countries — -Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — is  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  centrifugal  (egoistic)  and  centripetal  (com- 
munistic) tendencies  so  as  not  to  hamper  individual  capability 
and  not  to  impair  either  the  efficiency  of  the  State  or  of  the 
units.  The  position  of  the  American  citizen  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  basic  principle  can  be  said  to  be  "  the  least  government  is 
the  best  government,"  with  a  due  regard  to  the  two  dangers 
threatening  him.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
therefore  the  ones  carefully  defined.  Beyond  that  the  State  steps 
in  to  protect  its  citizens  against  the  Federal  Government.  This 
question  of  definition  is  an  important  one.  To  say  what  a  party 
to  a  contract  shall  do  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  simply  de- 
fining what  it  shall  not  do.*  Broad  as  is  its  field  it  can  safely 
be  said  that,  unless  they  are  drawn  into  service  in  a  Federal 
Court,  or  are  so  misguided  or  unfortunate  as  to  figure  before  it  in 
a  more  unpleasant  capacity,  or  belong  to  the  little  band  strained 
once  or  many  times  through  the  custom-house,  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  only  come  in  direct  contact  and  knowledge 
of  the  Federal  Government  through  the  post-office,  the  news- 
papers, and  their  action  as  voters  on  national  afiairs.  Many  of 
them  pass  their  lives  without  entering  any  Federal  building 
except  the  post-office.  The  real  "  Sovereign  "  to  the  American 
citizen  is  his  State ;  and  this  is  limited  by  the  obligation  to 
maintain  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  by  the  obligation 
that  its  legislation  shall  be  in  conformity  with  all  legislation 
passed  by  the  national  Congress  and  held  to  be  constitutional. 
There  remain  many  and  broad  questions  which  can  be  said  to 
^  local  issues,  but  in  such  cases  its  action  is  checked  by 
the  competition  with  the  other  States.  This  it  cannot  check 
or  prohibit,  and  any  questions  arising  in  connection  with  it 
come  before  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  not  before  the  State 
tribunals.  It  is  no  easy  matter  therefore  in  the  first  case  to 
avoid  the  review  of  its  laws  by  the  Federa,l  Courts,  or  in  the 
second  case  to  avoid  putting  its  own  citizens  at  a  positive 
disadvantage  in  reference  to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  Even 
therefore  where  the  citizen  (in  the  minority)  is  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  State,  which  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  its 
power  tyrannically,  he  is  not  without  recourse,  for  this  power 
cannot  be  exercised  without  injury  to  the  majority.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  no  State  to  drive  capital  away  from  its  borders.  Hence 
the  law  of  New  York,  directed  more  especially  against  personal 
property,  has  simply  had  the  effect  of  driving  many  of  its 
wealthy  citizens  to  live  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  New  Jersey 
which  has  been  more  modest  in  its  demands.  New  York  has  the 
pdwer  to  tax  the  property  within  its  own  borders,  but  has  no 
power  to  tax  it  anywhere  else. 

The  American  citizen  as  individual  seems  therefore  to  be 
well  protected  against  oppressive  action  by  the  community,  which 

*  A  radical   difference  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  an  eminent' 
English  statesman  toward  Irish  "  Home  Rule  "  in  1885. 
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in  its  turn  has  full  power  as  a  sovereign  State  to'  drive  matters 
just  as  far  as  it  dares  (1)  against  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  in  Federal  and  State  legislation  and  (2) 
against  its  own  well-being  and  progress  as  a  community.  It  has 
wide  powers  to  do  so. but  the  question  always  confronts  it — will  it 
be  profitable  to  do  so  ?  For  this  is  not  a  case  where  it  can  hedge 
itself  in  and  protect  itself  against  outside  competition,  but  it  has 
to  face  the  actual  test  of  such  competition.  The  American  State 
has:  the  control  of  the  individual  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
socialistic  experiment — provided  it  establishes  this  on  a  democra- 
tic basis  and  erects  no  bar  against  the  competition  of  the  other 
States.  There  is  in  this  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States 
a  factor  not  found  in  Continental  Europe  or  even  in  Great 
Britain.  The  restraint  is  not  legally  defined.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  wide  powers  for  all  the  purposes 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  The  State  Governments  have  the 
still  wider  field  of  everything  not  specifically  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution.  But  these  latter  have 
to  consider  that  there  are  limits  beyond  their  control  but 
with  equal  privilege  for  citizens  there  residing.  They  can 
tax  these  "  foreigners "  just  to  the  extent  that  they  can  tax. 
their  own  citizens,  but  if  these  outsiders  have  more  favourable 
conditions  for  their .  production  they  are  simply  cutting  the 
throats  of  their  own  citizens. 

Perhaps  this  to  some  extent  explains  the  attitude  of  the 
average  American  to  the  question  of  the  Trusts.  A  democratic 
government  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  just  such  questions 
which  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  the  club  of  the 
despot,  benevolent  or  otherwise.  The  cry  against  the  fitness  of 
democracy  is  very  specious  and  reverses  all  the  predictions  (like- 
wise vain)  so  often  made  that  democracy  would  not  deal  tenderly 
with  vested  interests.  The  Trust  which  aims  at  monopoly  and 
nothing  else  must,  however,  press  on  the  citizen  to  that  ^oint 
where  his  individual  interest  is  less  to  him  than  his  interest  as 
member  of  the  community.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  this 
than  the  fact  that  Trusts  can  only  be  said  to  be  becoming  an 
issue  in  the  United  States.  And  then  more  in  what  they 
threaten  to  do  than  in  what  as  yet  they  actually  do.  When 
intelligent  men  have  the  remedy  in  their  hands  and  hesitate  to 
use  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pressure  on  them  as  yet  is  not 
very  great.  For  the  weapon  is  two-fold,  Icnown  to  all,  and  gets  a 
Vigorous  preaching.  Against  national  monopoly  can  be  thrown 
open  the  doors  to  international  competition ;  and  the  States 
themselves  can  forbid  their  citizens  to  enter  into  a  monopoly 
by  combination,  and  can  force  an  outside  monopoly  to  comply 
with  the  same  law  within  the  State.  Under  such  conditions  it 
certainly  seems  more  difficult  for  monopoly  to  square  its  interests 
with  the  general  average  of  the  mass  of  citizens  than  with  any. 
particular  caste.  The  German  Government  finds  itself  no 
better  able  to  handle  the  Agrarian  interests,  than  the  average 
American  Commonwealth,  to  handle  a  national  monopoly  of  one 
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of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  fact  the  American  Commonwealth 
has  rather  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  the  monopoly  has  to, 
fight  for  its  life  in  the  Courts,  whereas  the  Germany  monopoly 
openly  comes  forward  as  a  political  party.  And  so  elsewhere 
with  the  "  landed  interest  "  and  a  host  of  other  interests.  The 
German  expedient  of  shutting  out  the  foreign  Trust  and  State 
administration  of  its  own  Trusts  creates  in  its  turn  a  State  mono- 
poly which  is  simply  socialism  with  all  its  wastefulness.  A 
State  monopoly  has  never  been  found  to  be  cheaper  than  any 
other  monopoly.  If  it  restricts  production  according  to  the 
socialist  programme  it  must  force  prices  up.  If  it  carries  on 
the  monopoly  as  a  matter  of  business  it  has  exactly  the  same 
complications  to  meet  as  any  other  business— cost  of  production, 
management,  wear  and  tear,  risk.  It  must  cover  all  these;  or, 
in  other  terms,  b3  run  at  a  reasonable  profit.  If  it  goes  into  the 
monopoly  to  make  it  pay,  it  does  as  any  other  monopoly — forces 
the  public  to  pay  as  much  as  can  be  got  out  of  them  without 
diminishing  the  demand.  The  American  system  of  State  preven- 
tion of  combination  among  its  citizens  and  national  prevention 
by  international  competition  seems  here  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
effective.  The  capability  of  killing  monopoly  by  localizing  its 
operations  and  then  dismembering  it  by  means  of  State  laws  is 
getting  a  wide  preaching.  Its  natural  and  uecessa/ry  corollary, 
however,  is  Federal  action  against  monopoly  so  wide  as  to  be 
national.     The  real  weapon  here  is  the  tariff. 

For  after  all  these  Trusts  which  are  so  much  spoken  of  as  a 
modern  development  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  utterly 
opposed  to  any  theory  of  individualism.  They  are  a  reaction. 
Quite  as  much  so  as  socialism.  Most  of  the  eloquence  expended 
on  the  subject  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  can  be  traced  to 
the  thorough  discussion  given  the  subject  (under  the  name  of 
mercantilism)  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Adam  Smith. 
Mercantilism  was  finally  broken  down  in  England  by  Peel  and 
Gladstone,  and  combinations  to  restrict  trade  must  at  least  fight 
without  the  aid  of  tariff  or  bounties.  This  reduces  such  com- 
binations to  fight  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  rivals  in 
order  to  establish  their  monopoly,  and  frighten  any  would  be 
competitors  of  the  future  by  the  carnage  of  the  previous  scene  of 
battle.  That  free  trade  is  a  valuable  deterrent  against  corpora- 
tion monopoly  is  plain  enough  from  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
country  in  which  mercantilism  had  its  earliest  development  the 
power  of  the  Trust  is  practically  limited  to  the  "  lauded  interest " 
which  is  a  natural  not  an  artificial  monopoly.  It  would  doubtless 
be  an  equally  valuable  weapon  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
mere  threat  of  it  in  the  removal  of  a  very  small  tax  is  said  to 
have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  together  the  warring 
interests  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  Pennsylvania  in  1903j 
It  is  much  easier  to  get  a  law  on  the  statute  book  than  to  get  it 
off,  but  where  one  article  of  a  tariff  is  concerned  discussion  may 
be  opened  as  to  all.  The  United  States  possesses  in  its  State 
Governments   what  England  does  not  possess  in   Parliament. 
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Pariiairieftt  must  use  a  club  once  for  all,  and  tsike  up  tlie  cjifficult 
question  of  putting  a  limit  as  to  legal  combination  or  forbidding 
it  a,ltogether.  It  legislates  on  particular  lines.  The  American- 
Stat6  nfeed  not  take  up  this  question  at  all.  It  can  forbid  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  a  regulation  to  which, any  foreign 
(other  State)  corporation  is  equally  liable  in  its  dealings  within, 
the  State.  Corporations  ■within  a  State  have  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  free  trade  between  the  States.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  monopoly  would  have  an  easy  control  through  the  tariffy 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  national  monopolies  which  have  or 
threaten  to  complete  their  circuit  it  is  to  the  State  and  tlie  tariff 
that  people  are  turning  for  their  weapon.  Where  the  State 
Governrtnent  is  confronted  with  difficulties  is  before  a  national 
monopoly  of  a  necessary  of  life  over  which  it  has  no  control 
within  its  own  borders.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  Nature 
lias  so  distributed  some  of  her  favours  that  they  are  con- 
centrated in  particular  spots.  For  example — anthracite  coal 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  and 
A  few  other  States.  If  there  is  not  interest  enough  aroused  to 
attack  these  monopolies  through  Federal  legislation,  powerful  as 
it  is  any  State — or  even  minority — has  to  suffer.  They  have  but 
Oire  satisfaction — that  their  citizens  will  suffer  no  more  than  the 
citizens  of  the  State  possessing  the  monopoly.  The  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  Federal  legislature  are  so  all  powerful  in  their  given 
Spheres,  that  wlven  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  act  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  men,  sent  to  them  are  given  no  earnest  com-" 
mission  by  their  electors. 

The  other  form  of  Trust — the  Labour  Trust — presents 
another  phase.  iTiis  likewise  is  an  anachronism— the  legitima,te 
and  necessary  counterpoise  of  the  other*— tracing  its  ancestry 
back  to  the  guilds  in  which  the  same  principles  ruled,  limitation 
of  membership  and  of  production.  It  differs  in  so  far  as  a 
permanent  separation  between  master  and  man  having  takea 
place  the  Trades  Unions  are  confined  entirely  to  the  employed, 
and  hence  their  objects  are  not  only  limitation  as  above  to  secure 
the  highest  price  for  their  work,  but  also  to  share  that  wage  equally 
among  its  members.  To  do  this  the  pace  is  set  by  the  slowest.. 
The  strength  of  the  Unions  lies  in  maintaining  a  certain  grade  of 
efficiency.  If  it  fulls  below  this  it  must  either  widen  its  member- 
Ship  or  compete  with  the  scab.  It  has  two  bodies  of  dissentera 
to  deal  with;  the  more  capable  who  are  prevented  from  exercising 
their  natural  powers,  and  the  incapable  who  are  unable  to  keep 
up.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  question  of  dues  keeps  many  men 
out  of  the  Unions.  'They  are  below  the  Union  standard.  This 
Standard  in  itself  is  nothing  to  the  Unions.  It  is  an  old  and 
dead  principle  of  two  hundred  years  ago  that  quality  should  be 
a  matter  -of  concern  to  the  maker.  The  Unions  are  willing 
enough  to  lower  the  standard.  But  if  the  standard  is  made  too 
low  the   monopoly   becomes  less  and  power  to  Compete  much 
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*  The  Labour  organizations  antedate  Employers  organizations* 
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greater.  What  the  Unions  seek  ia  their  field  is  monopoly.- 
Quite  as  much  so  as  the  "  Trusts."  The  bitterness  against  the 
"scab"  is  because  he  makes  off  with  what  they  regard  as  part  of 
the  Union  cake.  If  they  take  him  in  they  must  share  with  him. 
What  they  want  is  the  power  to  exclude  him  altogether  from 
competition. 

As  it  is  a  passing  down  in  the  scale  to  men  in  which  the^ 
brutal  passions  lie  much  nearer  the  surface  and  under  much  less 
restraint  the  nature  of  this  warfare  does  not  present  features 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  There  is  an  appeal  to  public  opinion 
for  it  happens  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  the 
"submerged  tenth."  The  actual  physical  combat,  however,  is 
in  the  lower  ranks  for  it  is  these  which  are  in  competition.  And 
these  use  their  own  natural  weapons  of  violence  and  villification. 
The  unionists  have  the  advantage  of  organization  and  the  natural 
sympathy  of  all  the  wage-earning  class  to  those  striving  for  the 
higher  wage;  fewness  in  numbers  and  the  monopoly  feature  not 
appearing  or  being  translated  by  every  sympathizer  to  his  own 
sphere.  This  is  behind  every  movement  to  prevent  strong 
measures  against  riot  and  disorder  which  are  of  use  to  the  labour, 
leaders  to  influence  public  opinion  to  a  demand  for  peace  at  any 
price.  Terrorism  is  an  invaluable  weapon.  A  long  stand-out, 
figbt  may  be  inevitable  in  the  end,  but  terrorism  at  the  beginning 
may  bring  about  a  quick  settlement  or  prevent  an  early  defeat. 
They  stand  to  gain  much  and  to  lose  little  by  its  presence  in  a 
big  fight,  for  in  a  long  test  of  strength  any  disorder;  at  the 
beginning  is  forgotten  in  the  final  settlement.  How  far  spmfi 
of  these  organizations  will  go  is  seen  in  public  trials  that  have 
followed  great  movements  of  this  kind.  And  such  Labour, 
organizations  seeking  monopoly  are  difficult  to  deal  with  under 
existing  laws.  Not  being  incorporated  and  haying  no,  visible 
assets  ■  their  responsibility  is  practically  nU.  There  is  difficulty. 
Cvtn  in  enforcing  the  criminal  law  against  men  who  sink  their 
individuality  and  their  duty  as  citizens  in  their  Union  member- 
ship. Every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  even  the  decent 
suspension  of  judgment  in  the  face  of  legal  indictment  for  graye, 
ofl[ences,  is  put  aside  by  popular  passion,  and  a  most  indeicent 
expression  given  of  endorsement  of  anything  or  any  man  with' 
the  Union  brand.  It  is  "  the  Union— right  or  wrong."  It  is  the 
tacit  endorsement  of  criminal  acts,  because  they  are  committed, 
by  fellow-members  even  against  themselves,  that  works  grave 
injury  to  the  public  morale.  Men  engaged  in  murder  or  criminal 
Assault  will  hardly  be  found  to  give  evidence  against  themselves.; 
Not  long  since  in  an  internal  disputeof  one  Of  these  organizations 
a  man  was  abused  and  nearly  murdered,  but  neither  from  him 
nor  from  those  who  witnessed  the  assault  could  any  information 
be  obtained  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  All  the 
conspirators  and  the  ^'ictim  himself  stood  pat;  The  refusal  was 
boldly  based  on  the  superior  rights  of  the  society  as  against  the 
Commonwealth  whose  law  had  been  broken  and  derided.  This 
occurrence  hardly  .called  Joi  half,  aidozen   lines  iij:  the  local 
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newspapers,  ^e  can  denounce  the  BlacTi  Hand  and  the  Mafia> 
but  these  little  contretemps  in  a  labour  union  meeting  seem  quite 
fejt  regie.  <    - 

The  question  of  the  Labour  Trust,  therefore,  in  its  peculiar 
position  to  the  public  presents  as'  important  and  as  pressing  a 
problem  as  any  Employers  Trust.  In  these  days  of  large  com- 
binations no  one  would  for  a  moment  desire  to  leave  unorganized 
labour  confronting  organized  management.  If,  one  can  be 
tolerated  to  a  Certain  point  by  public  policy  it  is  still  more 
necessa,ry  to  ensure  the  other  in  anything  that  pretends  to  a 
republican  form  of  government — and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
feasible  to  suppress  both.  But  driven  to  its  logical  conclusion — 
Miat  is  to  prevent  a  great  Labour  Trust  imposing  its  yoke  on 
the  community,  and  all  the  more  impregnable  because,  as  a  rule, 
its  units  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain,  and  at  worst  can 
Walk  off  on  two  legs  having  brought  things  to  a  state  of 
wreckage?  Such  an  iilegal  and  intangible  organization  has 
also  the  united  and  equally  intangible  support  of  a  national 
Organization,  and  a  sympathy  bound  up  in  the  magic  shibboleth 
"  Union."  There  is  nothing  to  touch  such  an  organization.. 
Not  even  the  criminal  law  except  in  those  very  occasional  and 
difficult  prosecutions  against  individuals,  and  known  as  "  con- 
spiracy cases."  The  people  of  Florida,  or  Iowa,  or  Massachusetts 
are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  as  of  the  "  coal-barOUs  ";  and  the  distemper  has  extended 
still  further  when  the  rebuilding  of  a  great  city  is  made  to 
deperid  on  the  inadequate  facilities  of  the  local  organizations, 
holding  off  themselves  and  forbidding  all  other  outside  labour  in 
an  atteiiipt  to  dictate  the  prohibitory  terms  of  monopoly  run  mad. 
Such  action  is  of  course  only  enforced  by  villification.  A  bad 
law  which  cannot  stand  public  discussion  is  always  subject- to 
repeal.  Sbme  communities,  however,  are  ashamed  to  repeal 
thoSe  laws  which  enforce  the  fundamental  principle  of  justice — 
the  right  of  a  man  to  work  for  what  it  pleases  him  to  take.  So 
they  do  not  enforce  it.  If  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  community 
the  law  would  not  be  on  the  Statute  book. 

Nullification  is  of  course  a  serious  symptom  iu  any  com- 
inunity.  It  implies  cowardice  or  faithlessness  on  the  part  of 
somebody  sworn  to  perform  their  duty ;  disorder  and  failure  to 
protect  where  it  is  the  duty  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect 
citizens  acting  under  their  rights.  Oppression  and  the  remedy 
for  both  these  monsters  that  can  exert  such  pressure  on  the 
official  soul  seem  to  lie  in  the  same  direction.  A  community  is 
as  much  entitled  to  protection  from  labour  monopoly  as  from 
employer  monopoly,  and  national  combination  in  the  one  case, 
as  much  as  in  the  other  should  be  broken  up.  Labour  in  the 
United  States  is  already  protected  against  outside  cdmpetion  by  the 
contract  labour  law  as  to  immigration,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  one  section  of  the  community  should  maintain  an  artificial 
level  higher  than  anotherj  that  the  surplus  of  labour  in  New  York 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  competing  with  labour  in  San 
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Francisco,  that  free  trade  between  the  States  or  between  towns 
and  country  within  the  State  should  be  limited  to  products.  In 
normal  times  the  so-called  "  reserve  army  "  too  often  amounts  to 
just  this^-tbat  there  is  a  glut  in  one  section  of  the  country  pnd  a 
crying  need  for  labour  in  another  quarter,  free  movbijient  being 
prevented  by  the  labour  unions  to  maintain  artificial  high  prices 
which  cut  the  throats  of  local  manufacturers  helpless  before  tho 
free  trade  between  the  States.  It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  the  two  Trusts-^Employers  and  Labour  Trusts — nmst 
diminish  pari  passu.  The  States  have  full  power  tn  deal  with 
any  and  every  combination  between  its  citizens,  Socialism,  of 
course,  does  nothing  with  this  problem— quite  as  pressing  under 
their  own  theory — except  to  offer  its  panacea  of  *'no  competition 
"  and  equal  income."  This  only  finds  an  echo  in  the  ^'  last  man  " 
rule  of  the  Unions.  lu  other  respects  any  such  so}utioi}  meets 
with  the  coldest  reception,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  thq 
Unions  have  no  interest  in  equal  income  except  within  their  own 
narrow  limits,  and  the  total  they  intend  to  rnake  as  large  as 
possible  by  means  of  monopoly.  The  ''grand  divvy"  at  the 
start  sounds  well  until  looked  at  in  the  cold  light  of  principle 
and  practice  and  what  must  be  the  subsequent  condition,  of  equal 
rewai'd  and  unequal  effort  if  the  present  efficienoy  is  to  he 
maintained.  The  Brotherhood  of  Airship  Engineers  \^f^^  Jittle 
afSiliation  on  such  uneven  terms  with  the  Anialgapiated  Associa- 
tion of  White  Wings  for  the  purging  emd  purifiostjop  of  a,  great 
city's  highways.* 

It  has  been  the  deliberate  judgment  of  experience  that  StHte 
regulation  of  a  natural  monopoly  is  better  thfln  State  mqnage- 
ment,  this  latter  being  the  most  wasteful  and  expensive  of  any 
corporate  management  and  leading  directly  to  temptation  and 
corruption  of  public  men  and  of  public  life.  The  less  paitrou^ga 
any  Government  has  at  its  command  the  better  for  the  citizensj^ 
at  large.  The  less  ''  the  Ins  "  have  to  say  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  lives  of  "the  Outs"  the  more  these  latter  have  coaitrol  over 
them  and  their  choice  in  the  many  other  relations  of  life.f  But 
there  is  one  form  of  natural  monopoly  which  has  in  recent  times, 
aroused  active  discussion  ;  namely  municipal  franchises,  Some 
of  the  conditions  of  city  life  depend  for  effective  working  on  th^ 
granting  ofa  monopoly  to  private  citizens  or  its  management  by 
the  community.  In  the  first  case  it  has  been  made  evident  that 
the  monopoly  must  be  limited  both  in  conditions  and  duratioi), 

*  Throughout — as  to  membership  (determiped  by  standard), and 
particularly  as  to  apprentices — there  is  an  unconscious  (?)  recognition 
in  Union  circles  of  the  Law  of  Malthus.  The  apprehtioeship  question 
carries  with  it  its  own  limitations,  beyond  which  &,  new  and  hostile 
organization  would  be  formed.  After  all,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  evolutipnary  process,  the  solution  of  the  "submerged  tenth" 
question  will  probably  be  found  in  the  invasion  of  thjeir  field  by  mora 
intelligent  and  well  quipped  labour  from  above ;  not  vice  versa. 

t  A  majority  in  Government  employ^ultimately  a  minority — is 
anfiwer  enough  to  any  wide  schemes  of  "nationalization."  The 
position  of  the  "outs"  is  too  plain. 
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fn  the  becond  case  it  has  been  made  evident  that  any  idea  of  profit 
must  be  made  subsidiary  to  public  convenience  and  the  known 
certainty  of  a  greater  or  less  use  of  the  monopoly  for  purposes  of 
political  patronage.  Where  failure  to  fuliil  a  contract  exists  the 
municipality  stands  in  the  position  of  intermediary  to  enforce  the 
contractl  Where,  however,  the  municipality  is  the  offender  the 
public  convenience  is  subject  to  such  strength  as  the  local  political 
opposition  organization  can  command.  In  America  the  drift  of 
municipalities  is  against  ownership  and  toward  marketing  the  fran- 
chises. '  The  reasons  are  good  and  sufficient  in  basis ;  more  so  than 
in  working,  for  the  marketing  of  the  franchises  gives  opportunities 
for  corruption.  There  is,  however,  an  intense  dislike  of  officialdom 
and  its  patronage  in  the  hands  of  political  chiefs ;  and  there  is  the 
experience  that  municipal  enterprises  do  not  pay.  The  few  success- 
ful instances  have  paid  expenses  and  even  a  small  dividend,  but 
they  do  not  succeed  as  in  private  hands  and  cannot  be  so  estimated 
on.  For  the  plain  reason  that  they  are  over-manned  and  politics 
has  moi!e  to  do  than  economics  in  the  working,  or  than  practice 
in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  work.  Moreover  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  dividend  but  of  progress  and  this  can  be  bettet 
obtained  from  franchises  than  from  practice,  the  municipalities 
not  finding  themselves  tied  to  obsolete  methods,  a  risk  that  must 
always  be  taken  in  modern  business  methods  which  deal  with 
machinery.  The  classic  instance  to  the  contrary  is  Glasgow,  a 
city  much  to  be  congratulated  therefore  for  the  position  it  has 
taken  in  men's  eyes,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  point,  however,  is 
as  to  whether  the  municipal  operations  of  Glasgow  pay.  the  city 
what  they  would  pay  if  under  private  management,  and  whether 
they  progress  as  they  would  in  private  hands  ;  whether  the  city 
might  not  get  more  and  require  more  by  the  franehise  system. 
Public  enterprises,  whether  socialistic  or  otherwise,  are  not  exempt 
ftrom  the  necessity  of  providing  for  such  vulgar  details  as  depreeiar 
tion  and  consequent  replacement  of  capital  sunk  in  such  enterprises, 
even  of  a  premium  (interest)  to  induce  men  to  provide  the  extra 
Work, or  exercise  the  necessary  waiting  to  provide  such  capital 
(plant)  until  that  haj^y  period  when  "  persuasion  "  of  some  kind 
itiduces  ftll  men  to  exercise  these  qualities. '  Profits  can  be  disregard- 
ed but  these  necessary  qualifications  to  ensure  continuance  cannot 
be  disregarded.  Even  Glasgow,  however,  finds  limitations  to  muni- 
cipal enterprise — as  instanced  by  the  telephone  service ;  and  that 
somebody  pays  the  bill  for  municipal  ownership  is  shown  by 
taxation,  which  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  question  is  not  one 
of  profitable  (as  distinguished  from  successful)  management  but 
bf  finding  the  expression  (mathematical)  for  municipal,  altruism.'!' 

*  "  In  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley  local  taxation  exceeds  the 
"  average  rate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
*'  these  three  cities  have  been  specially  enterprising  in  the  matter  of 
"municipal  trading.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  what- 
"  ever  benefits  municipal  ownership  of  publjis  utilities  may  have 
"  begtowed  ijpon  the  mass^^  it  has  not  tended  to  lighten  the  burdens 
"  of  the  taxpayers  "^U.S.  Consular  EeportB.  Edinburgh,  Cited  by 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  ■        ' 
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Jlinericans,  "as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are  sceptical  as  to  theft 
own  prospects  of  success.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  but  in  such 
attempts  the  varying  interests  of  local.  State,  and  national 
politics,  usually  somewhat  heated,  have  placed  in  the  hands  ot  a 
political  party  a  source  of  patronage  too  tempting  not  to.  use. 
■And  this  with  no  necessary  intentions  of  corruption.  "  To  the 
Victors  belong  the  spoils."  What  communistic  feeling  there  is 
.makes  a  dead  set  for  the  cities  as  it  is  there  that  the  masses  of 
-ignorance  can  best  be  swayed  by  persuasion  and  "  suggestion," 
.'American  corporation  legislation  on  this  point  is  delusive. .  It  is 
:all  directed  to  politics  and  covers  the  police  power  of  the  Stated 
ilt  is  in  no  sense  socialistic.  There  is  in  fact  grave  difficulty  in 
the  way  even  of  State  socialism.  Interstate  commerce  governs 
-the  great  railway  and  commercial  systems.  For  a  State  to 
.separate  itself  by  "  nationalization  "  of  its  railwa3^s  would  be  to 
iseriously  handicap  itself  on  the  great  through  traffic  routes.  Its 
rivals  would  soon  leave  it  little  to  do  but  suck  its  thumbs. 
^Federal  "  nationalization "  is  heard  of,  at  times ;  State 
"  nationalization  "  but  rarely.  In  commerce  the  experiment  of 
South  Carolina  with  the  dispensary  system  for  controling  the 
liquor  traffic  is  the  most  prominent.  It  was  originally  adopted 
>as  a. police  measure.  Its. success  has  not  been  such  as  to  cap se 
its  adoption  in  other  States,  and  there  is. a  strong  movemeat  in 
South  Carolina  for  repeal  on  the  ground  ,  of  jfaihire.  ...The 
mobility  of  the  American  people  is  also  a  factor  in  the  succesful 
.management  of  any  community.  The  minority  has  this  practical 
"jneans :  of  expression.  ,  Sometimes,  with  no  fault  but  that  of 
•Nature,  States  have  suffered  severely.  New  England  furnished 
^the  population  for  the  North-west  at  the  cost  Qf  scores  of  vaflaiij 
.farms.  It  suffered  from  the  sterility  of  its  soil.;  ; Nevada, was 
aalmost  depopulated  by  >  the  fall  in  th«  price  pf  silver-  And  so 
■corporaibions  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  habitat  most  favourable 
,to  them. .  And  behind  it  all  is  the  dislike  of  the  Americaa 
."to  be  bossed."  It  is  behind  every  action  of  his  life.,.  It  ja 
'the  potent  cause  of  many  a  strike;  the  main  grievance  being  the 
oppressive  espionage  on  his  actionjs  by  his  employers,       , 

What  is  recognized  is  the  danger  of  monopoly  and  probably 
Jio  form  of  government  is  better  adapted  to  deal  with  it  than  that 
•peculiar  and  distributed  form  of  democracy  that  js  found  in  the 
:tlnited  States.  Any  economic  question  is  one  that  deal.^  eSi 
sentially  with  the  whole  mass  of  a  population.  As  it  press;fes  on 
each  mail  so  he  is  likely  to  settle  it  in  his  own  way  and  give  his 
idea  expression  in  his  political  action.  These  units  must  of 
■course  be  reconciled  on  such  a  systeni  of  give  and  take  as  ia 
found  in  a  far-reaching  system  of  representative  governtnent. 
No  part  of  the  community  can  oppress  another  without  feeling 
the  effect  itself.  The  prosperity  of  all  is  more  than  an  ethicai 
idea  in  a  dernocracy  with  mobile  units.  It  is  common  sense.' 
When,  however,  such  matters  have  been  left  to  the  theoretical 
discussions  of  statesmen,  these  pundits  have  usually  made  a  mess, 
of  it.     This  has  been  seen  in  the  economic  history  of  Spain  and 
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Portugali  inthe  tlieciries  of  government  regrflation  'that-  gfiided 
French  economics  under  Colbert  and  his  successors  of  the  sevens 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  the  little  knot  of  land- 
owners and  merchant  princes  who  made  the  corn-laws  .and, 
granted  the  bounties  in  the  England  of  William  III  and  his 
immediate  successors  up  to  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty*  It  is  still  seen  in  the  protection  theories  manipulated 
for  tlie  benefit  of  a  new  au^rcantilism,  and  that  kind  of  wise 
hindsight  which,  robs  Peter  by  paying  Paul  in  the  form  of 
"  reciprocity  treaties  "  The  fartheif,  however,  the  actual  control 
is  removed  from  the  People  who  feel,  the  less  remediable  is  this 
state  of  affairs.  Just  as  also  the  remedy  is  far  better  applied  by 
the  People,  wko  under  such  conditions  must,  act  slowly  whereas 
some.enthusiastic  statesman  with  a  "  mandate,"  as  he  esteems  it, 
will  ^attempt  to  reform,  things  instead  of  puttiijg  them  in 
the  way  to  reform.  Around  every  economic  abuse  there  springai 
up  a  number  of  interests  which  not  only  have  the  right  to  be 
allowed  time  for  re-adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  but  such 
riglit  must  be  recognizied  in  the  interests  of  the  community  itself. 
These  interests  are  the  concomitants  of  existing  conditions.  To' 
sweep  away  abuses  without  due  consideration  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  such  sudden  action,  a  weighing  of  all  the  attendant 
conditions,  is  to  lay  a  sudden  and  additional  burden  on  the 
community  which  has  found  a  working  method,  under  these 
abuses.  The  whole  system  is  deranged  instead  of  re-arranged.. 
It  isthis  that  makes  the  very  name  of  reformer  dreaded,  for  he 
js  almost  ahyays  an.  extremist  in  everything  but  common-sense. 
;The  "eight  hour  day  "  is  such  a  question.  Business  will  not  be 
conducted  at  a  loss.  That  parfeof  the  community  unable  to  work 
:up  tOithe  eight  hour  standard  would  have  to  be  provided  for, 
either  by  increasing  their  efficiency  or;  taxing  the  rest  to  make 
up  their  deficiency.  Action  against  monopoly  as  a  rule  ig  not 
directly  economic  aetioui  It  is  police  action  to  restore  economic 
conditions  not  to  perpetuate  abuses  in  another  form.  For 
abuses  distress  the  community,  and  the  farther  down  they  reach 
the  nearer  they  come  to  affecting-  that  class  which  is  already 
-close  to  Us  means  of  subsistence.  To  press  on  this  cl-ass  i^ 
simply  to  drive  a  certain  number  into  the  criminal  classes.  This 
is  of 'vital  interest  to  the  community  for  -the  only  cure  for  crime 
is  prevention,  the  disease  itself  being  Tajrely  cured  in  ths 
ifidividual.  And  the  oppression  itself  is  hostile  to  American 
Jiabitg  of  thought.  .The  whole  thinking  ig  too  heartily  individu- 
alistic! to 'allow  him  to:  view  with  equanimity  the  political 
oppression  of  any  particular  dement ;  simply  on  the  groutidjthat 
if  a  class  in  the  community  can  so  act  agaCinst  the  indivi^l^al  his 
turn  may  come  to  suffer  in  the  same  way.  ;  Nowhere  perhaps 
can  greater  repugnance  be  found  to  all  the  acts  of  violence; 
and  crime  of  the  "Reds"  than  is  found  in  America.  Indeed 
it  has  sadly  been  brought  home  in  all  its  blind  and  unreasoning 
■fury.  But  the  passionate  desire  for  fre,edom  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  blindi  rage  of  the   nihilist  can  be  understood.    ^  Esoteriq 
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fiihilism  and  anarchism  come  much  nearer  to  his  comprehension 
than  socialism  about  which  there  is  little  but  a  vulgar  exoteric 
practice.  For  the  drill-master  the  A  merican  has  nosympathy  what- 
ever.    And  as  little  for  the  disorder  that  the  drill-master  implies. 

But  individualism  has  another  and  entirely  separate  value 
in  its  sharpness  of  definition  and  personal  responsibility.  Indeed 
individualism,  that  moral  sense  in  society  which  can  only  be 
brought  home  to  man  as  individual,  and  which  when  he  frees 
himself  from  it  makes  him  either  a  criminal  or  one  of  the 
JrresjDonsible  units  of  a  mob,  is  the  sole  thing  that  can  bring 
home  to  a  man  the  sense  that  his  actions  in  the  mass  may  be 
morally  wrong  as  an  individual.  If  the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen 
had  not  protected  themselves  under  the  specious  plea  of  the 
"  national  good  "  no  such  moral  crime  as  the  Dreyfus  case  could 
have  been  so  long  condoned.  No  individual  Frenchman,  in  the 
army  or  in  civil  life,  given  the  history  of  this  case  in  the  abstract 
and  without  names  would  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  his  answer. 
So  with  the  cases  of  brutality  so  much  heard  of  in  army  circles 
and  in  recent  days  in  connection  Avith  German  South  Africa. 
Those  who  deal  with  these  cases  are  officers  and  gentlemen  who 
in  their  individual  characters  would  not  condone  the  slightest 
wrongdoing  morally ;  and  yet  the  highest  authority  proiaulgates 
dicta  about  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  fit  to  issue  from  the 
headquarters  of  that  notable  who  started  for  his  destination  with 
several  thousand  Turkish  prisoners  and  arrived  with  a  tale  that 
fcould  be  counted  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  methods — or  ex- 
methods — of  Fiji  are  to  be  imported  into  the  next  European  war, 
'why  not  "  go  the  whole  hog  "  and  embalm  the  remains  of  the  victims 
in  the  bodies  of  the  victor — as  a  matter  of  general  economy  ? 
Does  not  the  courage  of  the  slain  enter  into  the  heart  of  his 
Conqueror  ?  If  there  is  to  be  the  old  savage  warfare,  let  us  have 
the  wholfe  of  it ;  and  let  the  heads  or  noses  be  thrown  down 
fetatistically  at  the  feet  of  the  War-Lords.  In  fact  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  possible  disposition  of  prisoners,  in  print  controlled  by 
the  General  Staff  of  a  great  military  nation,  simply  shows  how 
even  in  oiir  inodern  so-called  civilized  times,  the  old  predatory 
Spirit  lies  just  tinder  the  surface.  It  shows  the  innate  savagery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  military  spirit  and  the  danger  of  allowing  it 
to  have  any  voice  in  anything  but  its  own  immediate  business. 
Individual  tesponsibility  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  hide  itself  under 
the  mask  of  the  community  and  action  for  the  ''common-weal." 

Individualism'  with  its  intense  personality  represents  there- 
fore the'hightest  in  ^oth  efficiency  and  morality,  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  any  such  process  of  abstraction  as  communismj 
The  two  tendencies — to  and  from  the  centre — are  sure  to  hold 
the  individual  in  his  proper  place,  and  there  is  no  better  method 
of  finding  thfe  average  than  by  bringing  both  home  to  every  man 
as  in  a  democracy.  Caste  rule,  recognizing  the  natural  inequality 
of  men,  involves  arbitrary  choice  and  the  injustice  of  irrevocable 
privilege.  Communism,  recognizing  the  natural  inequality  of 
toen;  adopts  the  methods  of  its  rival  as  alone  capable  of  maihtaiiL- 
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fng  a  fixed  condition  in  any  society.  Hence  there  is  a  frank 
abalidoninent  of  anything  like  free  action.  For  Liberty  is 
Substituted  the  rank  and  file  of  military  organization;  for 
Fraternity  is  substituted  Espionage.  With  this  drilled  com- 
inuaity  in  miud  as  their  ideal  we  can  understand  the  hatred  and 
contempt  for  such  a  democracy  as  is  found  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  gives  rise  to  no  rule  but  that  of  a  plutocracy, 
Without  seeing  that  a  plutocracy  has  no  voice  except  by  the  will 
of  the  People.  Wealth  has  great  indirect  power  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  voter  can  very  exactly  and  independently  measure 
the  importance  of  that  wealth  to  his  own  interest.  Probably 
nowhere  has  wealth  less  direct  influence.  Men  of  wealth  active 
in  politics  are  something  more  than  merely  wealthy,  and  in 
ability  will  usually  be  found  to  deserve  their  position.  For 
wealth  itself  is  anything  but  a  recommendation  to  the  American 
voter.  Very  few  fools  are  setit  to  the  Congress  or  the  Legislatures. 
For  the  Control  over  his  own  affairs  the  German  subject  is 
however  asked  to  perpetuate,  and  the  American  citizen  to 
substitute  an  army  eflicer.  The  least  introspection  will  show  the 
importance  of  the  ego.  Our  happiness  is  our  own.  It  is  not 
another's;  We  live  our  own  life  not -that  of  another.  The  object 
of  all  thinkers  is  to  give  this  its  fullest  •  expansion  without 
infringing  oh  the  happiness  of  others.  This  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  artificially  limiting  it.  Hence  the  vitality  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  finds  its  expression  in  an 
idealistic  individualism  which  allows,  such  expansion,  and  the 
effort  to-day  is  to  reach  it;  Even  the  anarchist  in  his  dumb 
blind  rebellion  against  the  necessities  of  life  in  a  political 
community  has  seen  the  glimmer  of  light  on  this  point  and  has 
made  a  futile  effort,  still  an  effort,  to  reach  it  through  a 
communism  by  which  he  tries  to  carry  man  back  to  the  period 
when  he  washed  the  tannin  out  of  his  acorns  and  roasted  a  kind 
<>f  meal  from  them  to  make  bread.  It  is  only  defective  adjust- 
ment to-day  that  causes  atiy  reaction  of  individuals  to  communism ; 
defective  adjustment  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  ignorance  and 
unrestraint  J)owerftilly  co-operatifig  with  anachronisms  as  great 
as  cdmmunisni— idefcantilism  afld  guildism ;  the  vices  of  all  three 
beitig  due  td  a  negation  of  individualism  permitted  by  or  enforced 
by  the  community.  To  substitute  class  for  class — and  such  a 
class — would  be  a  leading  to  the  precipice.  The  leaders  may  be 
idealistic  but  the  mob  is  as  it  always  is — tyrannous,  brutal,  coarse, 
and  cruel ;  and  made  up  of  a  mass  of  men  only  prevented  from 
giving  vent  to  their  animal  feelings  by  the  restraint  of  their 
keepers.  Only  the  best  are  fit  to  rule,  and  only  the  best  can  be 
IegitilHa:'tely  chosen  out  by  the  clash  of  individual  "interests  Sfrhich 
jtoUst  select  their  best  to  represent  them  or  go  down  in  this 
struggle  of  interests.  The  siippression  of  the  individual  under 
Such  fcircumstances  would  be  a  frightful  blunder.  The  world 
suffers  enough  to-day  from  mediocrity,  but  this  would  be  poverty 
in  all  intellectual-  resources.  Its  remaining  strength  would  be 
concentrated  in  a  small  oflBcial  class  whose  power  and  directiaa 
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over  this'  dumb  human  'heed  would  be  a  thousand  .tirfie^  greater 
than  any  system  it  .displaced.  But  in  this  w^y  we  are  told  is  to 
■be  found  the  theoretical  average  of  happiness.  Government  can 
do  much  to  cause  unhappiness.  Jt  can  do  little  to  create  it. 
Happiness  lies  within  and  not  without.  Mark  Tapley  and  q14 
Martin  iChuzzlewitt  are  something  more  than  mere  creations  of 
the  novelist's  brain. 

Drill  is  very  necessary  for'  communism,  There  is  nothing 
new  in  such  a  proposition.  It;  has  been  the  means  of  supremacy, 
of  such  a  centralized  government  in  every  age<  Tlie 'Roman 
cohorts  were  first  organized  .for'  the  support  of  the  Reipublic^  and 
were  later  used  for  its  suppression  and  subordination.  Drill  is 
of  coiirsp  very  necessary  all  through  life.  But  it  is  ^  very 
different  kind  of  drill.  It  is  a  drill  that  appeah  to:  the  morale 
of  a  man.  .  Which  makes  him  turn  his  thoughts  inward  to  a  cool 
scrutiny  of  himself,  and  not  his  .  thoughts  outward  and  his  ears 
forward  to  listen  for  the  comm^ind,  ''  rjght  face.''  The  drill  that 
is  called  out  by  the  individualism.pf  our  modern  life  calls, out  the 
very  best  from  a  man.  There  is  no  credit  exercised  by  fear  of 
the  guard-house.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  credit  exercised  in 
fear'  of  public  opinion.  The,  less  of  the  other  kind  of  drill 
obtruded  the  better.  It  cuts  down,  the  noi;ipal  expression  of  the 
individual  and  does  no  good  to  the  rest.  The  real  battle  to-day 
is  .what  it  has  been  for  more  than  one  hundred  :and  fifty , years. 
It  is  between  the  principles  of  the  eighteenth  century  philosophy, 
and  the  old  oppression  jnasquerading  under  a  new  name;  It 
is  '  still :  individualism  against  communism  and  despotisip. 
The  one  involves  the  supremacy  of  free  thought,  the  other  its 
suppression.  It  is  of  little  importance  who  officers  the  commiuiity, 
provided  Somebody  officers  it.  The  result  is  the  same.  Contrast 
the  ideal  offered  by,  the  dead  level  of  a  military  community  with 
its  "  eyes  front ','  and  its  mind  on  its  dinner,  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
ideal  of  a  people  free  in  thought  and  free  in  action  and  settling, 
their  disputes  before  the  tribunal  of  a  judge.  In  the  one  case 
we  have, a  hungry  administrative  officialdom  using  its  Judiciary, 
,to  compel  attention  to  its  own  wants.  Jn  the  other  we  have  an, 
.administration  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Judiciary,  Such^ 
'ought  to  be.  and  to  an  extent  is  the  r(?a,l  relation,  between  the^ 
.two  inithe  United  States.  i  .    '  ,  ■  i 


'        :  .  .:    ','•'!,    -  §6-  •„  ..   ,       '.  ',      ■    " 

Thfe  position  of .  Japan  to  o!ll  these  questions  is  modified  by, 
her  palst  history.  .The  bureaucracy  of  western  Europe  Have  very, 
■diffeneiit  material  to  deal  with.  Communism  is  there  the  effect 
of  military  drill;  and  all  questions  of  social  bearing  are  classed  in, 
terms  of  national  efficiency.  Opposed  to  this  is  an  advanced 
spirit  of  individualism  throughout  .the  units.  Political  com-; 
muaismJtself  is  a  rebelliow  against  restrjiipt,  sett^ig  up,  the  idealj 
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cf  ultimate' freedobfhrough  conimuiiism,'  and  making  it  and  not 
efficiency  the  ultimate  goal.  In  Japan,  however,  individualism 
through  the  mass  of  the  people  is  merely  sporadic.  Until  the 
country  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  West  it  was  unknown. 
It  might  never  have  been  known  if  the  contact  had  been  brought 
about  under  graduated  conditions.  A  Government  cannot  under- 
take to  doeverythingatonce,  and  many  phases  of  western  civiliza- 
tion were  left  to  individual  initiative,  just  as  the  phases  of 
individual  living  were  only  guided  into  certain  lines  within  tlie 
limits  of  their  many  towns  and  villages.  But  there  was  this 
difference,  however,  that  their  own  living  was  under  their  control* 
but  this  western  element  was  beyond  their  control.  Japanese 
who  took  in  hand  western  metliods  conducted  them  on 
western  lines  of  thought  which  left  full  play  to  individual 
initiative  and  effort  to  secure  iefficiency.  The  separation  of 
the  native  and  the  foreign  habit  of  thought  in  this  respect  is 
all  the  more  marked  by  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
■foreign  trade.  The  ^reat  bulk  of  the  .Japanese  people,  however, 
have  never  been  moved  from  their  old  socialistic  habit  of  think- 
ing which  regards  the  individual  as  something  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  communal  organization  in  which  these  new  devices 
should  take  their  place  not'  development.  Government  regards 
him  as  dangerous  to  itself.  Both  consider  him  as  undesirable, 
and  unnecessary  because  the  community  or  Government  can 
accomplish  the  same  work. .  The  final  stand  gradually  being 
taken  is  therefore  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  State  management, 
of  course  on  the  much  greater  scale  requiifed^ by  modern  industrial 
life. 

This  socialistic  habit  of  thought  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Japaiiese  people,  and "  the  autocratic  power  granted  by >  the 
Constitution  to-  the  Government,  adds  enormously  to  the  real 
control  this  latter  has  over  the  nation.  In  Germany,  'for 
instance,  the  German  people  are  a  direct  as  well  as  a  real  power. 
They  are  a  soldierly  people  but  they  know  the  limits  of  military 
obedience,  and  as  yet  have  so  much  individualism  ingrained  in 
them  as  to  demand  that  Government  control  shall  be  ■  limited  tb 
direction'  and  that  the  reasons  for  and  veto  over  this  directioh 
shall  be  submitted  to  their  own  representatives.  The  Japanese 
peoples,  however,  are  not  a  direct  power.  They  are  a  soldierly 
people  but  they  know  no  limits  to  their  obedience.  The  fact  of 
the  command  coming  from  above  makeg  it  right.  A  Government 
therefore  with  a  sufficient  control  of  the  finances,  of  legislative 
power,  of  veto  power,  of  interpretation  of  any  laws  in  tiBference 
to  itself  is  impregnable.  In  any  dispute  with  the  Diet  it  can 
always  take  the  position  that  everything  is  according  to  law. 
The  people  are  not  a  party  to  a  contract  but  the  recipient 
of  a  gift.  Their  first  question  is  on  the  Government  lines  and 
ns  to  formula  merely — is  it  a  violation  of  custom  i.  e.  the  organic 
law  ?,  This  answered  questions  of  interpretation  or  expediency 
do  not  arise.  They  want  and  they  need  no'  greater  power  than 
the  community  now  has  over  the  individual.     Every  progressive 
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inovemeiit  is  toward  individualism  and  finds '  thehi  hostile  "br 
indifferent.  Any  Government  act  taking  greater  power  over 
■individuals  is  sure  of  a  sufficient  support.  The  Government, 
indeed,  is  liltely  to  lag  somewhat  behind  the  general  public 
opinion  on  this  point  in  reference  to  public  questions.  Itg 
members,  as  picked  men,  have  all  the  maiiy  channels  of  informa- 
tion open  to  them,  and  are  subject  to  influences  as  individuals 
that  such  an  abstraction  as  the  commune  cannot  feel.  A  general 
■feeling  therefore  on  national  policy  can  propagate  itself  through 
these  abstract  eiltities,  and  come  to  the  Sovereign  in  a  form  that 
paniiot  be  disregarded  as  it  is  a  challenge  to  it  not  to  disregard 
■the.'  principle  common  to  both — social  action.  The  Japanese 
fromi  his  lack  of  individualism  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  thesp 
popular  waves  of  feeling.  The  label  of  public  opinion  is  enough 
for  him  never  to  think  of  questioning  its  orthodoxy.  On  such 
matters  the  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  never  think.  They 
ask  for  the  word  of  command. 

,  ,  The  Government  attitude  in  reference  to  monopoly  is  therer 
ftire  easily  comprehensible.  Many  things  have  slipped  out  of 
thfeir  grasp,  and  it  is  perfectly  normal  for  them  to  take  these  in 
control,  and  the  public  would  never  dream  of  questioning  the 
expediency  which  does  not  at  all  enter  into  their  idea  of  the 
State  aslittle  as  the  general  maxim  that  a  State  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  speculative  industries.  A  general  policy 
therefore  on  these  lines  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  Japanese  people.  But  au  avowed  policy  of 
this  kind  and  the  fhilure  or  inability  to  carry  it  out  has  its 
disadvantages,  shown  first  in  the  threatened  industries.  Indivit 
duals  are  timid  in  undertaking  iaay  eijterpriise  under  such  con- 
djtioijsi  Improvements  are  brought,  alnjost  tp  a  standstill,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  Government  competitor  leaves  them  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  this  Government.  The  Government  can  e^ablislj 
any  monopoly  and  is  only  limited  by  the  >  fact  tb^t  ,it  can 
command  just  sutih  price  as  people  will  pay.*  ■  It,  has  of  course 
an  added  advantage  that  when  it  blunders  it  can  make  up  the 
deficit  by'  taxation.  Ab  the  communal  experiment  is  extended 
this  of  course  has  its  limit.  Present  experiments  in  Japan  do 
not  seem  to  augur  any  better  success  there  than  in  other  countries. 
The  Government  iron    works  at  Wakamatsu  is   a  well  khpwn 

'  *_  Thus  th^  proposition  to  build  an  electric  road  between  Tokj5 
and  Osaka,  to  cover  the  distance  in  a  six  hour  schedule,  is  squelched 
bedause  this  would  force  the  Government .  to  spend  imiUious  on  the 
injptovBiHent  of  the  Tokaido  railway  or  put  jt  altogether  out .  of  oom- 
p^titiop.  The  railways  return  ,th^  Government  an  income,  of  ;fceji 
million  yen  a  year.  And  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  six  miles  of 
the  Tpkaido  are  the  main  item.  As  most  of  its  patrons  -will  agree  it 
is  run  on  the  most  economical  principles,  p,nd  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  disadvantage  of  monopoly  in'  its  practical  workings,,  both  in 
shabbiness  of  rolling  stock  and  leisurely  methods.  The  monopoly  of 
the  telephone  supply  service  ■  is  another  brilliant  instance.  This 
Government  monopoly  is  so  far .  up-to-date  and  4eman(i'  th,at  the 
"right"  to  be  supplied  with  a  tele|)hone  installation'  is  quoted  at' 
400  yen.  '  •  ) 
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infetanc'e  of  return  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  It  is  run  in 
all  its  departments  on  the  principle  of  an  armour  plate  mill — for 
the  benefit  of  a  single  customer  who  can  pay  its  price  and  foot 
the  bill  for  the  annual  large  deficit.  The  tobacco  merchants  and 
the  sugar  and  salt  manufacturers  were  all  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion of  k  Government  which  by  means  of  the  tarifi"  could  crusl^ 
their  monopoly  by  removing  the  impediment  to  world  competition. 
The  Government  tobacco  monopoly  now  is  simply  a  tax  laid  on 
a  certain  class  of  consumers.  It  was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  to 
make  if  pay.  So  also  with  the  camphor  monopoly ;  but  the  salt 
monopoly  touches  the  nation  in  every  unit.  As  to  the  latter  the 
Government  takes  over  the  product  at  a  fixed  price.  This  has 
paid  the  manufacturers  so  they  have  unloaded  a  large  and  grow- 
ing stock  on  the  Government  which  is  threatened, with  loss.  The 
industry  therefore  is  cut  down  to  the  lowest  limits  by  Govern- 
ment orders  and  refusal' to  purchase  more  until  the  existing  stock 
is  marketed.  The  power  of  a  Government  monopoly  overtnat 
of  a  corporate  Trust  could  not  he  better  illustrated.  If  the '  Salt 
Trust  had  so  acted-the  squeeze  would  have  been  regulated  by 
outside  competition.  This  is  now  impossible.  The  Government 
is  interested  in  keeping  up  prices,  and  so  well  satisfied  that  a 
sugar  monopoly  is  iri  sight.* 

.  '  AH  these  socialistic  State  monopolies  it  is  to  be  observed  are 
conducted  on  the  brutally  frank  ground  of  squeezing  as  mucb 
but  of  the  consumer  as  possible.'  A  Trust  of  course  proposes  the 
same  thing,  but  can  only  accomplish  its  object  if •  properly 
bolstered  up  by  a  tariff.  A  Government  under  such  conditions 
pannot  be  reached.  The  average  results  of  Government  work 
everywhere  are  not,  such  as  to  encourage  the  extension  of  their 
pionopoly  system.  It  is  an  old  axiom  tliat  a  private  partnership 
is  better  managed  than  a  joint  stock  company  or  other  corpora- 
tion. As  those  immediately  interested  capnot  see  to  the  detail^ 
others  must  be  hired  to  do  so,  and  again  others  to  watch  these  as 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  High  cost  is  neces- 
sarily associated  with  Government  production.  And  necessarily 
backwardness,  for  a  Government  must  avoid  all  speculation. 
Government  speculation  being  without  the  control  exercised  by 
ordinary  prudence  over  the  individual  degenerates  into  mere 
gambling.  jThe  speculation  in  Law's  schemes  of  colonial  ventures 
by'  the  French  monarchical  Government,  and  later  the  land 
speculation  and  issue  of  "  assignats  "  by  the  French  revolution-" 
ary  Government  strained  both  to  their  limits  of  endui:ance. 
• ,  -  .  The  more  personal  qualities  of  the  material  with  which  this 
Japanese  Government  has  to  work  perhaps  giyes  the  key  to  the 
confidence  of  his  rulers  in  the  strength  of  their  position  against 
wuy  individualism  or  opposed  combinations.  At  present  the 
-main  interest  of  the  country  is  the  agricultural  interest — the  only 

*  As  to  tjie  early  history  of  the  salt  monopoly,  some  interesting 
details  are  giyeft  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wileman— "THe  Salt  Guild  of  the  Ten 
''Provinces  and  its  Regulation"  Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
VolJXVlI,.p.  51. 
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one  in  its  bldei'  civilization.  The  Japanese  peasant  ■will  long  be 
a  main  factor  for  conservatism.  As  with  every  tiller  of  the  soil 
one  source  of  idealism  in  man  is  removed  and  its  inspiration 
becomes  instead  the  practical  issue  of  his  life.  The  very  helpless- 
ness of  mnn  before  Nature,  the  ruin  of  a  promising  crop  the 
subject  of  unceasing  watchfulness  by  the  violence  of  the  elements, 
makes  a  spirit  of  pessimism  inherent  in  him.  Primitive  methods 
and  the  necessities  of  a  pressing  population  keeps  this  eastern 
peasantry  as  close  to  the  soil  as  is  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  most  of  them  eke  out  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  in  other 
Ways.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  different  fabrics  especially 
silk,  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tobacco,  being  adjuncts 
of  the  always  necessary  rice  crop,  a  cereal  requiring  more  care 
perhaps  than  any  other  known  to  man — and  giving  larger 
returns.  The  conservatism  in  the  practical  afiairs  of  life  seems 
more  due  to  cau.tion  than  prejudice.  The  margin  of  success, 
often  of  safety,  admits  of  but  little  in  the  way  of  experiment.  It 
involves  a  very  natural  fear  of  trying  new  methods  that  may 
prove  failures  and  in  such  case  disaster.  A  Japanese  rarely 
shows  contempt  of  anything  new.  He  eagerly  examines  it  and 
tries  to  understand  it.  He  can  rarely  take  the  risk  of  putting  it 
to  a  practical  test.  Hence  his  labour  is  all  the  more  severe  in 
applying  his  primitive  methods  to  modern  requirements.  Perhaps 
the  intense  practicality  of  his  life  is  what  makes  his  superstitions 
tilso  so  practical.  His  gods  are  "  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh."  In  anthropormorpliism  they  are  but  a  shade  removed 
from  human.  They  are  to  be  feared  in  their  extraordinary 
strength  and  power,  whereas  the  bakemono  <'ghost :  it  has  no  feet,- 
£1  valuable  distinguishing  mark  as  taught  to  the  children) 
inspires  the  horror  of  unnaturalism  rather  than  supernaturalism, 
somiething  out  of  Nature's  course,  as  in  the  return  to  man's  sight 
of  the  vanished  dead  no  matter  how  much  beloved.  Super- 
naturalism  is  companionable  and  does  not  take  the  tinge  of  the 
unnatural  to  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  peasant.  He  removes  his 
gods  into  this  more"  companionable  sphere,  and  as  elsewhere  they 
play  many  a  prank  on  him  before  displaying  their  divine  pow^ers; 
but  he  retains  the  intense  fear — found  all  over  the  world — of  the 
dead  still  living  in  their  personality  in  the  memory  of  men. 

This  conservatism  is  very  difierent  from  that  shown  by 
the  Russian  peasant.  In  this  case  there  is  lack  of  curiosity. 
This  is  the  more  marked  inasmuch  as  the  basis  of  both  is  a  com- 
munism, Japanese  communism,  however,  has  gotten  beyond  the 
tribe.  It  makes  the  family  the  unit  subject  to  the  tribe  not  a  con- 
geries of  families.  The  political  structure  of  the  commune  in- 
volves such  elements  as  families,  guilds,  trades,  handicrafts,  and 
kindred  aggregatioiis  of  workers  of  different  industriesor  branches 
df  the  same  industry.  It  is  a  corporation  in  the  mediteval  sense 
of  the  terra.  The  efforts  of  these  constituent  elements  are  not 
directed  by  or  for  the  individual  but  by  and  for  themselves. 
And  the  commune  profits  indirectly  by  them.  The  Russian 
system  on  the  contrary  is  distinctly  a  communism  .wliich  deals 
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with  the  individual.     It  may  deal  with  hiin  through  his  craft 

but  everything  is  part  of  the  common  pool.    He  carries  ioito 

actual  practice  therefore  what  was  only  the  theoretical  dream  in 

the  mind  of  the  Jewish  legislator  when  he  described  the  year  of 

Jubilee.     A  periodical  redistribution  of  the  laud — the  ultimate 

basis  of  all  production — is  a  regular  feature  of  the  government  of 

the  mirs  still  retaining  their  original  form.     This  is  common  to 

south-east  Europe  although  the  ambition  aroused  iu  individuals 

by  contact  with  the  West  is  splitting  it  up.     Such  a  system  of 

course  implies  lack  of  pei'sonal  initiative.     And  in  the  absence  of 

the  necessity  there  is  lack  of  adaptability.     There  is  no  wish,  it 

is  even  dangerous  to  disturb  him  in  his  ignorance.     And  with 

this  ignorance  goes  a  superstition  of  the  grossest.     Here  again 

he  differs  from  the  Japanese  in  the  application.     As  with  all  the 

Aryan  races  he  has  transferred  his  gods  entirely  into  another 

sphere.    To  the  necessity  of  a  god  whose  personality  will  be 

understandable  by  such  a  mind  he  must  add  the  supernaturajisn) 

of  what  is  normally  either  a  very  esoteric  idea  of  divinity  arid 

hence  anything  but  terrible,  or  a  very  exoteric  idea  of  divinity 

such  as  is  found  in  the  horror  of  the  ghost.      His  God  and  his 

saints   therefore   partake   both   of  anthropomorphism   and   unr 

naturalism  of  this  lower  kind.     They  become  intensely  real  to 

him.     A  kindred  feeling  is  found  all  through  the  lowest  class  of 

peasantry  in  southern  JLUrope,  Christianity  being  the  thinnest 

veneer  over  their  long  lost  but  not  forgotten  paganism.     In  the 

United  States  but  little  can  be  done  with  such  timber.    They 

make    peaceable    and    industrious    citizens.       They    are    only 

numerous  enough  to  afford  an.  instance  of  what  to  avoid ;  and  the 

second  generation,  brought  up  and  educated  with  tlie  surrounding 

people,  are  quickly  broken  in  to  individualism  and  the  consequent 

f  ise  in  the  scale  of  progress.     They  acquire  a  new  sense — ambition. 

The  whole  training  of  the  Japanese  peasant  has  been  such 

as  to  shut  him  into  himself,   to  make  him  depend  on  himself. 

The  consequences  of  invoking  the  Government  interference  in 

his  affairs  were  never  pleasant.     He  was  thus  led  to  strictly  mind 

bis  own  business  and  had  little  reason  to  mix  himself  in  outside 

matters.     His  curiosity  was  limited  to  his  own  affairs,  and  this 

spirit  is  felt  still  in  modern  politics.     Beyond  was  an  interesting 

world  but  it  was  not  for  him.     There  is  to-day  but  little  wish 

beyond  the  old  life.    The  full  force  of  the  idea  of  submission  is 

gtill  in  effect.     As  said,  the  natural  tendency  of  his  occupation 

emphasizes  this  conservatism  and  makes  him  something  of  a 

pessimist.     The  limits  of  possibility  in  his  life  work  are  much 

more    easily    ascertained    than    in    the    speculative   career  of 

inercantile  pursuits.     When  a  man  can  see  his  whole  field  of 

effort  and  its  limitations  he  is  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 

smaller  margin.     He  perhaps  can  balance  better  the  true  ratio 

between  effort  and  reward.     Men  struggled  and  died  to  find  the 

"  Fountain  of  Youth."     No  one  could  foresee  the  actual  cost  of 

attaining  Eldorado.     If  the  chances  for  and  against  could  have 

beeu  estimated  the    adventurers  would    have  been    fevyer,  iiij 
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number.  Again,  the  ideals  of  the  race  only  touched  the  Japanese 
peasant  through  men  of  his  own  race.  Even  then  the  fighting 
men  belonged  to  a  sphere  entirely  removed  from  him.  The 
people  -were  outside  of  all  this;  Interesting  as  the  tales  of  their 
■warriors  were  to  them  they  were  not  the  story  of  their  own 
heroes,  they  were  most  distinctly  not  for  their  imitation.  -  A  life 
of  the  People  never  had  a  being.  The  People  had  their  martyrs  ^ 
but  the  martyr,  although  a  hero,  inspires  rather  to  submission 
than  to  deeds  of  resistance.  These  found  no  echo  in  Old  Japapi 
The  heroic  resistance  of  the  peasantry  at  Shimabara  in  Kyushu 
aroused  no  imitation.  Its  meaning  was  entirely  misconceived  by 
the  very  men  most  interested  in  its  true  meaning.  These 
farmers,  stiffened  by  a  samurai  contingent,  who  preferred  to  die 
sword  in  hand  instead  of  by  a  slow  and  grinding  oppression 
directed  against  them  and  their  faith,  broke  the  unwritten 
custom  of  Old  Japan  which  required  submission  without  question 
by  the  inferior. 

The  imaginative  world,  however,  is  as  necessary  to  men  as 
the  practical  world.  If  his  heroes  in  actual  life  belonged  to 
another  field  they  made  all  the  more  real  his  contact  with  the 
supernatural  world.  And  his  contact  with  it  had,  as  stated,' 
5>11  the  reality  of  actual  life.  Japanese  fireside  lore  is  replete 
with  this  contact  with  the  fairy  world.  The  hours  of 
relaxation  can  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  it.  His  thoughts 
therefore  swing  between  the  two  fields — that  of  his  daily  labour 
and  that  of  his  dream  life.  The  ambitions  of  the  West  are 
unknown  to  him.  His  code  of  manners  is  settled  by  custom. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  making  one  of  the  politest  people  in 
the  world.  He  is  polite  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Spanish  polite- 
ness, where  custom  had  made  this  everyday  courtesy  second 
habit  in  the  absence  of  ambitions  which  invariably  disturb  it. 
This  differs  from  Gallic  politeness — the  French  are  also  a  people 
of  great  "savoirfaire"  and  hate  to  be  jostled — which  is  guided- 
by  ambition  and  policy.  The  mask  is  rarely  thrown  off  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  because  there  is  a  spirit  of  indiflTerence 
behind  it.  He  is  coldly  business-like  in  his  hates  as  in  his  affec- 
tions. With  the  Frenchman  it  disappears  at  the  first  rough 
contact.  The  politeness  of  the  Japanese  plebs,  therefore,  can 
be  attributed  to  a  caste  system  which  has  disappeared  from 
western  Europe  except  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in 
Austria.  Not  that  disorder  is  not  a  feature  also  of  Japanese 
life.  The  looting  of  a  vacant  house,  wanton  destruction  of 
property  from  a  spirit  of  mnlicious  mischief,  finds  as  ready 
expression  as  anywhere.  In  the  West  this  is  an  exhibition 
of  individual  hatred  and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness^ 
In  Japan  this  element  also  enters  into  the  depredation  but  it' 
seems  to  contain  an  element  of  communistic  dislike  to  xinused 
personal  property,  a  punishment  of-  any  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  which  prevents  its  use  by  the  community.  As  littlfe' 
regard  is  shown  for  public  property.  Only  the  policeman's 
unifwm -is 'Understood.     One  thing  they  respect — the  growing 
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rice.  -'Before  tli€  velvety  green  of  the  rice  field  their  attitude  is 
often  oneof  positive  veneration  expressed  in  pose  and  thought.,  > 
'  The  Japanese  family  bond  further  emphasizes  conservatism, 
•and  this  is  far  more  likely  to  find  expression  in  the  country 
-villages  'where  at  times  the  whole  community  is  related  in  blood. 
There  are  divers  interests  to  be  consulted  andtlienon-speculative 
spirit  will  here  prevail;  The>unit  being  the  family  these 
interests  cannot  well  be  separated.  An  individual  on  his  own 
account  can  take  no  Steps  independently  of  the  rest.  And  in.  the 
exercise  of  the  privileges  whicli  he  now,  possesses  in  this  direction 
the  bpinion  of  the  community  hedges  him  in.  If  he  runs  counter 
to  this — which  in  Japan  extends  into  nooks  and  crannies  of  life 
not  thought  of  in  the  West — he  might  as  well  leave  the  plade.' 
It  enforces  its  will  just  as  it  did  before  the  new  Code-  came  into 
;efiect.  Statics  not  contract  still  rules.  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
Jive  elsewhere  but  most  men  must  cling  to  their  homes.  The 
mass  of  the  population  therefore  changes  very  slowly.  It  clings 
to  the  past.'  It  is  the  pressure  on  the  community  from  the 
outside  that  makes  them  recognize  that  progress  must  and  does 
come  as  the  individual  breaks  away  from' its.  restraint,  When 
the  community  is  thus  forcibly  broken  in  on,  none  of  the  hostility 
to  individualism  is  lost.  In  these  Japanese  communities' this 
development  has  been  unconscious.  It  has  rarely  been  local.  It 
is  the.  return  of  the  native,  or  an  influx  from  .the  outside,  that 
has  broken  into  the  routine  of  old  Japanese  life.  The  contrast 
therefore  between  the  two  systems  is  all  the  more  markedj 
Comihunism  and  individualism  stand  sharply  outlined.  The 
pressure  of  modern  life  found  the  West  already  disintegrated  into 
its  individual  units.  It  however  came  gradually,  its  operation 
.being  spread  over  fully  three  hundred  years.  Japan  has  had  the 
jShock  of  change  within  the  life  of  two  generations.  The  good 
results  of  individualism  are  so  evident  that  necessarily  its  main 
factor  feels  his  impot'tance.  This  gives  rise  naturally,  to  a  good 
deal  of  self  assertion  in  which  comically  enough  the  individual 
'finds  expression  in  an  intense  raciality.  He  is  very  unwilling  to 
admit' arty  obligation  to  anything  not  derived  from  the  sacred 
•soil  of -Japan.  Eecognizing  the  deviation  from  the  accepted 
standard  this  self-assertion  is  but  little  appreciated  by  the  mass 
"Svho  do  not  put  on  it  the  same  high  valuation  or  any  valuation, 
'.Meanwhile  officialdom  is  quick  to  take  alarm  and  to  preach  his 
short-comings.  What  is  feared  and  proclaimed  is  the  breakdown 
of  their  family  communism,  the  substitution  of  this  unknown 
'factor  for  the  "  wise  and  paternal "  Government  that  has- 'hereto- 
fore guided  affairs.  They  also  recognize,  however,  the  importance 
of  putting  these  individual  efforts  to- practical  application.  They 
'cannot  be  suppressed  hence  they  must  be  utilized.  The  entrance 
of  the  Government  itself  on  a  scheme  of  State  socialism— in  place 
of  tlie  local  communism — is  dictated  by  this  spirit  of  retaining  as 
'much  of  the  old  as  is  possible  in  the  face  of  the  ne'w.  The  old 
necessarily  cannot  face  the  new  conditions,  Japan,  more  and 
more,  ninst   pass-  from  an  agricultural  to   a   manufacturing 
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phase.     Hence  the  ainl  is  to  get  control  of  this  new  change 
of  centre  and  maintain  themselves  in  the  seat  of  power. 

The  power  of  the  Government  in  a  country  in  wljich  there 
is  substantially  no  check  upon  it  is  dictatorial.  It  is  a  great 
machine  to  which  the  citizen  must  submit  without  question. 
The  spirit  of  individualism  has  never  been  allowed  to  develop, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  spirit  of  communism  has  been  made  the 
ground-work  of  the  community.  That  the  machine  is  bound 
to  control  all. the  units  without  question  is  well  illustrated  by 
this  Japanese  State  in  which  the  machine  has  long  kept  thig 
control.  Bussia  and  Japan  seem  far  apart  but  they  are  both 
living  illustrations  of  a  bureaucracy  sprung  out  of  communism, 
Thus  we  hear  of  "  Japanese  socialists "  who  do  not  recognize 
tliat  they  are  the  very  expression  of  their  own  iiidividualism 
against  the  long  existing  socialism  of  their  own  State.  What 
they  could  claim  is  that  the  State  has  got  into  the  "  wrong " 
hands,  without  recognizing  that  if  power  is  given  to  a  centralized 
Government  such  result  is  inevitable.  And  a  centralized 
Government  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  norma], 
growth  of  the  individual  who  will  inevitably  seek  to  develop  hi? 
powers  for  his  own  advantage.  This  right  of  all  men,  however, 
is  not  recognized.  Its  restraint  by  the  balancing  of  the  differenj; 
interests  is  not  understood.  Force  alone  is  understood,  and  the 
socialist  State  supplies  its  future  tyrants  with  tliat  force. 
Behind  all  in  the  centralized  Governments  of  to-day  is  the 
standing  army.  This  is  a  factor  even  more  powerful  jn  Ja,paij 
thali  in  Europe,  and  this  on  account  of  the  communistic  habiti^ 
of  popular  thinking.  Eiots  that  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe  call  for  suppression  by  the  police  are  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  prompt  use  of  the  army.  The,  New  York  ojr 
London  police  force  would  have  scattered  the  Tokyo  piob  of 
1906  like  a  band  of  sheep,  but  in  Japan  prompt  resort  was  had 
to  the  more  dangerous  arm.  It  attaches  an  importance  to  these 
outbreaks  that  they  do  not  deserve.  One  reason  lor  the  disuse 
of  the  police  seems  to  lie  jn  their  ridiculous  weapon.  The  club 
and  the  revolver  are  the  proper  weapons  for  a  constable.  The 
crowd  knows  he  will  not  use  his  sword  until  he  is  hard  pressed; 
and  it  knows  he  will  use  the  club  on  small  provocation,  and  it 
is  far  less  ready  in  consequence  to  cariy  matters  to  that  point 
where  an  outbreak  becomes  dangerous.  The  standing  army  is, 
if  anything,  less  of  a  menace  in  Europe  which  has  developed 
individualism  than  in  this  Japan  where  the  ternj  has  no  meaning. 
-It  is  an  axiom  that  independence  in  civil  life  does  not  exist, 
hence  the  Bureaucracy  can  thoroughly  rely  on  the  army.  An 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  that  it  deserves.  Altliough  the 
proposed  two  years'  service  increases  the  cost  this  is  mainly  du^ 
it  is  said,  to  the  increased  armament  necessary  for  the  larger 
number  of  men  passed  through  the  service.  The  long  control 
beyond  the  actual  period  of  service  much  increases  the  immediately 
available  force.  ,  It  is  at  once  put  ii;i  operation  by  Imperial 
Ordet  and  requires  uq  aQtioa  of  the  Diet  for  supplies  oi-  future 
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support.     Experts  tell  iis  that  modern  war  lias  its  limitations  in 
propinquity,  and,  apart  from  naval  operations,  in  continental 
area.     No  matter  hbw  preponderant  a  force  may  be  immediately 
available  the  physical  difficulty  presented  by 'space  is  perhaps 
greater  than  it  ever  was.     Alexander  and  his  small  army  could 
Over- run  western  Asia  and  live  on  the  country,  but  the  vast 
armies  of  modern  times  require  a  commissariat  beyond  any  such 
haphazard  methods.     Unless  the  prize  is  within  reaching  distance 
and  support,  present  cost  is  sure  to  force  a  compromise,  perhaps 
equally  damaging  to  the  victor.     In  Asia  the  development  of 
China   is   threatened   as    a    counterweight    to    Japan.       More 
impossible  things  have  happened  in  the  world's  history.     As  it 
is,  and  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  only  possible  field  for  it 
now  in  Asia  is  commerce.     Europe  has  established  military  posi- 
tions for  this  purpose,  although  originally  with  the  idea  of  empire. 
America  has  established  its-  position  through  force  of  circum- 
stances.   Tiie  condition  of  China  and  the  Spanish  war  brouglit 
about  a  situation  and  an  opportunity  to  which  there  was  but  one 
logical  issue.     To  the  average  American  citizen  the  Philippines 
are  simply  a  disturbing  political  element.     The  national  system 
does  notadmit  of  the  governance  of  men  in  their  local  affairs. 
It  is  the  governance  of  the  mutual  interests  of  self-governing 
States.     There  was  no  wish  to  govern  colonies  as  minorsi    But 
the  Filipino  was  not  ready  to  govern  himself,  or  to  enter  into 
any  enduring  treaty  or  international  relations.     Left  to  himself 
his  subsequent  fate  was  certain',  and  eliminated  any  question  of 
the  circumscribed  sphere  of  coaling  stations  to  guard  Atnerican 
interests  on  the  Asian  coast.     And  it  was  not  proposed  to  have 
fought  the  war  with  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  any  otlter  power. 
An  Administration  that  would  have  allowed  the  Philippines  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  a  great  commercial  rival  would  have  wrecked 
itself  and  its  party  for  a  generation. 

In  the  face  of  the  rise  of  a  great  military  eastern  power  thefd 
is  no  blinking  over  the  change  likely  to  occur  in  what  the 
balance  of  the  western  nations  would  make  a  lively  but  neces-" 
sarily  peaceful  scramble  for  trade.  And  this  is  the  more  pressing 
inasmuch  as  Japanese  politics  do  not  centre  around  internal 
questions  but  around  their  foreign  policy.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Japanese  history  shows  that  this  nation  has  always  been 
influenced  by  the  intention  to  take  and  maintain  the  command- 
ing position.  The  opening  of  the  country  in  1867  was  based  on 
this  as  an  object.  It  considers  that  self-preservation  can  only  be 
secured  by  such  a  position,  and  differences  have  only  arisen  over 
the  fitting  iime  to  secure  existing  advantages.  Thus  in  3872 
Korea  is  made  a  question  although  obviously  the  time  was 
anything  but  ripe.  In  1894  it  had  become  a  threatening  question, 
and  the  first  step  of  the  elimination  of  the  inconvenient  Chinese 
suzerainty  was  undertaken  ;  a  step  all  the  more  desirable  as  the 
impression  of  force  is  in  itself  a  valuable  deterrent  to  others. 
Haying  neutralized  the  Opposition  by  alliance  with  the  strongest 
naval  power  of  the  West  the  final  elimination  of  the  Korean 
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question  was  undertaken  in  the  war  of  1904.'  What  r remains,  is 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  what  has  gone  l?efore,  With  the 
powers  of  Europe  unable  through  national  jealousies  to  con- 
centrate tb'eir  power  in  the  Pacific,  Japan  as  a  great. naval 
power  takes  control  of  that  ocean,  and  the  West  must  trade  in  it 
On  her  sufieraHcel  Any  nation  which  has  wrapped  its  talent  in. 
a  napkin  is  likely  to  have  that  talent  snatched  away,  to  recover 
it  as  best  it  can  under  the  most  disadvantageous  conditions. 
Whoever  holds  "  the  key  to  the  Pacific "  must  be  prepared  tO; 
develop  it,  and  nourish  it,  amd  convert  it  into  a  Port  Arthur  or. 
a  Gibraltar,  great  fortresses  with  armies  for  garrison.  In  'what-> 
ever  falls  to  their  share  the  Japanese  are  quite  prepared  to  carry 
out  this  policy,  feeling  sure  that  the  prize  of  supremacy  is  the 
reward.  And  the  ear-marks  of  their  diplomacy  stre  not  jto  be 
lost  to  sight.  It  would  be  harsh  to'sayithat  treaties  -are  made  to, 
be  broken  for  treaties  are  always  drawn  in  such  vague  terms  that 
they  offer  gi'ound  for  interp4?etation.  They  are  fertile  ground  for 
growing  pretexts."  But  as  to.  treaties  diplomacy  deals  wi;th  stahis 
not  with  contract.  Of  which  the  treaty  of  1853  to  which  Russia 
and  the  European  Powers  were  signatories  is  a  shining  example.., 
The  principles  of  Macchiavelli  to-day  govern  diplomacy,  as  they, 
did  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago;  anld  Eastern  diplomacy  is  no 
exception.  The- Japanese  are  only  opportunist  in,  the  sense  of 
waiting  the  fit  opportunity;  The  polidy  is  clear  cut  and  well 
defined.  National  safety  demands  national  supremaeyi  and 
national  supremacy  ^  demands  the  maintenance  of  a  dominant 
physical  force.  Those  who  threaten  this  dominance  ,  or  hold 
desirable  'positions  must  give  them-up.  The  greatest  mistake  that 
people  in  the  West  can  make  is  to  regard  Eastern  histoly  since 
1867.  as  a  chain  of  accidents.  To  the  Japanese  the  rivalry  of  the 
westernnations  render^  the  solution  of  their  position  of  supremacy 
a  much  cheaper  and  easier  one — even  against  the  greatest  Nav:il 
Power  of  Europe  and  the  West..  To  them  the  question  is — what 
force  will  any  Western  Power^  or  combination  be  able  to  place  in 
the  Pacific?* 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
subject  becomes  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  Governmept  that 
renders  the  entrance  of  a  Japanese  recruit  on  his  military  life 
something  of  a  ceremony.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  all  countries  in 
which  conscription  is  in  practice,  and  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  dwellers  therein  have  little  to  say  as  to  the  disposition  of 
their  own  afiairs,  there  is  far  more  fufes  and  feathers  than  with 
the  plain  citizens  under  democratic  rule  and  whose  contact  with 

*  The  questi,on  of  the  usual  scope  and  use  of  treaties  Has  never 
been  more  thoroughly  and  wisely  discussed  than  by  Mr.  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  "History 
of  New  Ybrk  "—rto  which  the  reader  can  be  enlphatioally  referred. 
Especially  in  these-  days  when  "  reciprocity  "  is  advertised  as  a  politi- 
cal panacea,  with  enormous  military  expenditures  on  army  and  navy 
to  stand  by,  like  Mr.  Wellor's  coachmen  frjends,  and  see  that  every 
body  plays 'fair.'  '"    .     -,    ,         ;,         ;    ,  , 
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political  life  is  a  daily  affair.  Military  service  is  entered  oa 
under  such  conditions  and  as  a  matter  of  public  business.  What 
attracts  attention  is  the  organization  rather  than  the  individual, 
and  the  latter  being  sunk  in  the  former  this  gets  the  public 
attention  in  such  stirring  times  when  it  is  called  upon  to  act.  In 
Japan  there  is  quite  as  much  fuss  and  feathers  as  is  usual  in  the 
military  countries  of  continental  Europe.  The  recruits,  or  men 
called  to  the  ranks  from  civil  life,  are  accompanied  individually 
to  the  railway  station  by  a  procession  of  neighbours  and  relatives 
marching  in  regular  order  with  the  embryonic  soldier  in  the 
midst;  a  procession  that  the  less  interested  and  unprejudiced 
spectator  cannot  help  comparing  to  those  of  ancient  times  when 
the  victim  was  escorted  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  is  not  Ibund 
necessary  thus  to  fire  the  national  heart  by  the  sight  of  these 
processions  even  in  countries  specifically  devoted  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  nor  is  it  well  to  do  so  in  any  country.  The  business  of 
*ar'  is  well  understood  by  every  virile  people ;  and  when  a 
people  are  enough'  stirred  to  make  war,  whether  to  enforce  what 
th^y  conceive  to  be  their  right  or  to  resist  invasion,  the  stimulus 
is  found  deep  down  in  themselves,  and  every  outside  exhibition 
has  a  touch  of  the  artificial  and  spectacular.  The  real  pathos  of 
war  is  seen  quite  as  much  in  Japan  as  anywhere  else  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  leave-taking  for  the  front ;  and  any 
railway  station  at  such  periods  shows  enough  of  the  keen  distress 
of  parents  and  wives  exhibited  in  the  drawn  faces  of  men 
and  the  tears  of  women.  Processions  and  banners  and  firing  the 
piBoples'  hearts  is  both  a  superfluity  and  only  a  remnant  useful  in 
its  way  tO  keep  public  opinion  fixed  on  one  given  point.  How- 
ever it  is  a  remnant,  just  the  same,  of  the  war-dance  of  the 
savages  engaged  in  "getting  their  dander  up." 

Like  all  communists  the  Japanese  are  fer  less  tolerant  of  any 
independent,  thought  than  an  individualistic  expression  of  the 
Communal  thought.  Their  point  of  view  is  very  narrow  but 
permits  individual  emphasis  to  this  extent.  But  the  Japanese 
does  not  need  any  such  encouragement  as  thei»e  processions ;  this 
metaphorical  thumping  of  oneself  on  the  chest.  It  may  be  pleas- 
ing to  him  in  one  sense  as  the  first  and  the  last  (unless  he  is 
killed)  occasion  on  which  the  community  condescends  to  notice  his 
existence  as  an  individual.  Besides,  he  is  a  thorough  soldier. 
The  traditions  of  the  race  are  warlike.  They  have  spent 
centuries  in  fighting  each  other  and  in  witnessing  war  carried  out 
under  their  own  eyes.  Dominated  by  a  military  caste  their  wholfr 
training  has  been  in  the  direction  of  those  habits  of  obedience 
especially  required  of  the  soldier.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Whole  Japanese  people  were  perfectly  ready  to  drop  the  pick  and 
Spade  and  take  up  a  more  carnal  and  deadly  weapon.  It  is  more 
pleasing  to  fight  than  to  be  part  of  the  baggage  train,  and,  a 
fighting  race,  the  change  to  this  more  active  function  is  pleasing 
to  the  lower  class  of  Japanese.  He  has  had  long  centuries  of 
obedience  but  not  of  helotage.  His  subjection  has  been  mental 
rather  than  physical,  which  makes  it  all  the  safer  for  his  masters 
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now  to  put  weapons  in  his  hands,  whereas  foim'erly  they  carefully 
disarmed  him.  The  robustness  of  his  physique  and  the  frugality 
of  his  living  react  on  the  energy  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  economic  difficulties.  There  is  perhaps  no  race  of  a  finer  en- 
durance which  has  been  fostered  by  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people. 
They  can  be  contrasted  with  both  Koreans  and  Chinese  who  are, 
gross  feeders  and  heat  their  houses  by  artificial  heat  applied  by  fires 
built  in  underground  passages  beneath  the  houses,  raising  the 
temperature  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree.*  The  Japapfise 
can  be  said  to  use  no  form  of  artificial  heat.  The  hibaehi 
(brazier)  is  only  sufficient  to  unbend  frozen  fingers.  They  keep 
the  legs  warm  by  their  peculiar  method  of  squatting  on  the  haras 
with  the  feet  bent  inward  and  at  right  angles  under  the  body. 
The  torso  and  hips  are  kept  warm  by  wadded  clothing  of  varying 
degrees  of  thickness.  Their  footgear  is  straw  or  low  clogs  in 
good  weather  and  high  clogs  or  straw  in  bad  weather,  and  at  all 
seasons.  When  the  severe  climate  of  western  Japa^i  and 
Hokkaido  is  taken  into  account  it  can  be  seen  that  a  people  who 
are  able  to  dispense  with  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  life  have  no  mean  standard  of  physical  endurance. 
Tliere  is  an  outcry  when  a  family  is  found  without  fire  during 
our  hard  American  winters.  A  Japanese,  accustomed  to  wading 
through  frozen  slush  in  his  bare  feet,  would  shrug  his  shoulders 
at  such  complaint ;  be  it  added  that  his  warmer  clothing — only 
cotton  cloth  and  cotton  wadding  after  all — gives  him  far  better 
protection  against  cold.  During  the  first  months  of  the  Bussian 
war  the  men  on  the  torpedo-boats  stood  for  hours  ankle  deep  in 
the  almost  freezing  sea  water,  and  if  they  thought  anything  of 
the  hardship  never  claimed  any  credit  for  its  endurance.  With 
the  spirit  of  drill  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  determination  to 
carry  otit  any  possible  order  given  to  them,  it  can  be  understood 
that  the  Japanese  had  fewer  difficulties  with  problems  of 
sanitation.  There  is  no  question  that  the  good  results  obtained 
can  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
people.  A  stupid  man  can  thwart  the  best  effiDrts  of  his  superiors; 
The  groundwork  of  the  Japanese  character  therefore  shows 
three  valuable  qualities ;  intelligence  capable  of  comprehending 
intructions,  virility  which  gives  him  a  dash  equal  to  the  best, 
and  a  control  better  than  niost.  This  habit  of  obedience  is  a 
valuable  quality  to  him  at  the  present  day  when  nations  are 
Watching  each  other  with  such  hostile  eyes.  An  exposition  of 
ethics  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  Japanese  common  soldier 
mainly  drawn  from  the  peasantry  and  hence  limited  in  education 
and  outlook.  But  they  have  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  when 
the  order  goes  forth  "  no  plunder  "  they  obey  it  to  an  extent  not 
realized  in  "our  armies  in  Flanders."  Its  completeness  has  only 
been  realized  in  the  annals  of  Old  Peru.  In  China,  during  the 
Boxer  troubles,  no  women  threw  themselves  into  wells  or  hung 
Stones  about  their  necks  and  then  cast  themselves  into  the  river 

-      *  "  Chosen  "  hj  Peroival  Lowell. 
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b^ause  their  feet  were  "too  small  to  run  away  and  their  villages 
Iriy  in  the  line  of  the  Japanese  advance ;  and  such  events  did 
happen  from  their  sad  experience  with  the  brutalities  of  the 
soldiery  of  some  of  the  western  nations.*  Fortunately  the  guard 
of  the  "  Forbidden  City  "  was  early  turned  over  to  the  Japanese 
and  they  preserved  what  was  left.  A  good  deal  of  wliat  had 
been  there  strained  through  western  fingers  and  western  custofti- 
houses— an  illustration  anyhow  of  one  use  of  a  custom-house.  The 
life  of  the  Japanese  soldiei-,  however,  is  not  all  blows.  As  every- 
where else  he  is  rewarded  with  gifts  of  money  and  with  pensions. 
These  are  not  lai-ge  according  to  western  standards,  but  they  are 
so  according  to  Japanese  standards,  for  to  them  they  are  treasure 
trove.  The  officers  qf  course  draw  the  larger  .proportion  of  them, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  advantage  is  probably  a  small 
thing  to  most  of  them.  The  standard  of  the  Japanese  officer  is 
a  high  one.  He  is  marked  by  devotion  and  earnestness  to  his 
professional  work;  position  and  power,  not  plunder,  is  his  ideal 
in  life.  It  is  not  pretended  that  an  officer's  commission  is 
any  diploma  of  "earnestness,  good  conduct,  and  industry?' 
as  the  school  prizes  are  marked.  But  it  is  so  much  tlie 
case  that  his  indifference  to  questions  of  financial  reward  in 
his  career  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  observers. 
Very  few  resign  to  take  up  a  more  profitable  field  in 
life.     His  position  is  the  more  difficult  with  the  gradual  increase 

*  I  let  this  stand  as  written,  (September  1906).  The  record  of  the 
Japanese  army  in  recent  wars  is  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  recriminations  as  to  events 
in  Korea.  That  there  is  a  violation  of  the  naked  truth  by  one  side  or 
the  other — or  both— in  reference  to  the  doings  in  that  unfortunate 
country  is  plain  enough.  Official  statements  and  revolutionary 
manifestoes  in  such  cases  are  of  equal  value.  The  term  "  rebels  " 
applied  to  the  Korean  insurgents  is  a  misnomer.  The  Korean 
'Goverment  is  not  of  BU<!h  a  character  as  to  permit  such  classification 
of  the  opposition.  The  right  of  a  People — not  of  the  Government-r^to 
determine  its  destinies  is  good  Anglo-Saxon  doctz'ine;  emphasized  for 
some  hundreds  of  years,  and  put  in  modern  terms  much  alike  by 
Bentham,  Mill,  Sidgwick,  and  Eitchie.  The  position  of  the  Japanese 
in  Korea  is  of  course  a  thing  apart.  It  is  possible  to  sympathize  with 
or  appreciate  the  political  object  they  seek  to  attain.  ("Without  any 
endorsement  of  their  methods ;  for  there  is  an  element  given  undue 
prominence  in  the  ethics  of  Japanese  Bushido  which  renders  outsiders 
distrustful  of  these  methods.  Lord  Strafford  described  it  as  "thorough.".) 
It  can  be  said  in  passing,  that  the  term  "  insurgents  "  itself  seems  to 
fall  short.  In  fourteen  months  12,000  Koreans  and  70  Japanese  bit 
the  dust.  ("Japan  Mail,"  24  August,  1908  from  the  "Seoul  Press"). 
From  August  27th  to  31st,  forty-nine  Koreans  were  killed,  and  one  wag 
taken  prisoner.  ("Japan  Mail,"  3  September).  This  sounds  not  unlike 
a  report  of  a  rabbit  drive  in  Australia  or  California,  where  casualties 
of  the  driver,  due  to  the  kick  of  a  gun  or  of  a  mule,  occasionally  offi- 
set  the  extermination  of  the  drivee.  However,  the  matter  is  really 
nobody's  business  except  that  of  those  actively  concerned.  The 
"  Japan  Mail  "  in  an  editorial  (3  July)  gives  the  ofBcial  view — "  The 
"general  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  [the  Japanese  troops] 
"  have  almost  stamped  out  the  insurrection,  but  apparently  it  is 
"  considered  expedient  not  to  publish  details  which  would  merely 
"  furnish  material  for  exaggerated  stories."    .Selah.— September,  1908* 
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of  luxury  in  Japanese  life  and  more  particularly  affecting  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  There  is  one  ugly  feature  thiat  gets  a 
prominence  on  occasion  in  Japanese  army  life.  Habits  of 
obedience  in  the  race  do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  petty 
tyranny,  especially  by  the  non-commissioned  officers.  iSuicides 
by  private  soldiers  bring  these  affairs  to  light,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  offender  by  the  military  court  seems  swayed  by  the  sup- 
posed exigencies  of  the  service,  and  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
-seriousness  of  the  offence.*  . 

East  and  AVest  of  the  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  there 
is  little  but  surface  difference  between  the  upper  classes.  It 
remains,  however,  to  note  a  few  of  the  contrasts  and  similarities 
tliat  exist  between  that  great  mass  of  a  people  known  as ,'  the 
labouring  classes,  and  for  this  there  are  no  better  examples  than 
those  which  stand  at  the  head  in  Farthest  East  and  Farthest 
West.  Both  A  merican  (native)  and  Japanese  bear  the  ma,rks  of 
vitality  in  an  almost  abnormal  development  of  curiosity, ;  In  its 
application,  however,  the  American  has  a  marked  advantage  in 
the  training  of  his  political  institutions.  These  require  him  not 
only  to  think  but  to  think  for  himself,  for  no  one'  is  going,  to  do 
it  for  him.  The  result  is  a  far  wider  range  of  inquiry  and  a 
broader  foundation  for  action  than  making  custom  the  mainspring 
of  all  his  thrift.  Besides,  custom  could  aid  him  but  little  and  be 
in  the  main  a  stumbling  block.  He  has  liad  a  new  and  diverse 
environment  to  which  to  accustom  himself,  and  physically  and 
mentally  he  has  often  in  the  development  of  the  country  had  to 
fight  the  problem  out  by  himself — the  civilized  man  under  the 
most  primitive  circumstances.  His  ingenuity  has  been  put  to  the 
test  under  the  severest  conditions.  Successful  effbrt  has  drawn 
Avith  it  the  necessary  consequences  and  has  set  the  standard  very 
high  in  every  community;  has  made  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
organization  possessing  the  full  tide  of  life,  an  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  main  body,  let   alone   to  forge   to   the   front.      Such 

*  For  the  sake  of  argument  only  it  can  be  admitted  that  punish- 
ments for  trivial  offences— trivial  in  civil  life — should  be  more 
summary  if  not  more  severe  in  the  military  establishment.  But  in 
Buoh  case  the  punishment  of  the  officers  (the  professional  soldiers) 
should  be  much  more  drastic  for  offences  against  the  moral  and 
military  code  than  the  punishment  of  the  rank  and  file  (who  are 
merely  conscripts).  Now  this  is  notoriously  not  the  fact.  The  facts 
are  just  the  opposite — of  nominal  or  trivial  punishment  of  officers  for 
offences  not  only  against  the  military  code  in  the  case  of  the  rank 
and  file,  but  against  civilians.  Of  which  instances  not  only  of 
homicide  but  of  deliberate  murder,  are  not  unknown.  Hero  lies  the 
sting  of  such  a  book  as  Professor  Hamon's  "  Psychology  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Soldier."  Every  occupation  involves  a  psychological  outlook. 
So  far  he  is  right  in  his  general  thesis.  But  the  profession  of  the 
soldier  is  military  science.  As  to  killing  it  is  less  directly  involved 
than  the  business  of  a  butcher.  The  individual  soldier  may  never 
kill  anybody,  and  doubtless  does  not  wish  to.  However,  this  is  a 
possible  and  probable  result  even  to  the  individual,  which  makes  it 
necessary  all  the  more  to  curb,  not  to  encourage  brutality  in  military 
life.  Useless  brutality  should  be  more  frOwnad  on  here  than  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.— 1908. 
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a  continaial  spar  to  the  nerve  'power  has  -widefied  his  aJnbi- 
tionfe  and  inhde  his  outlook  much  greater  aud  lience  more 
■progressive.  Again,  everything  is  made  to  depend  on  his  in- 
dividuality. In  his  engagements  he  must  look  to  that  main 
asset  of  a  mS,n  in  an  individualistic  community — himself;  for 
that  is  to  •whom  the  community  will  look-  He  cannot  plead 
custom.  What  he  will  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  will  therefore 
ibe  something  that  touches  him  personally  and  in  which  he  takes 
all  the  heartier  interest' the  closer  it  comes  to  him.  Even  if  he 
has  made  a  mistake  as  to  his  bearings  it  is  often  as  much  the 
test  of  his  individuality  that  is  under  inquisition.'  An  unreason- 
able partisanship  is  more  regarded  than  lukewarraness.  The 
result  of  thiS' width  of'  training  has  been  a  inan  far  beyond  his 
class  in  the  old  country.  With  severe  competition  and  a  high 
standard  his  manual  skill  and  technical  training  stand  at  the 
front,  his  horizon  is  wide;  his  possibilities^great,  and  every  man 
'ahead  of  him  in  the  race  to  be  overhauled  and  left  behind. 

Alike  in  nmch  of  tlw  groundwork  of  character  nothing 
could  be  more  different  than  the  method  adopted  by  the  "  Yankee 
of  the  East."  With  curiosity,  ingenuity,  an  ambitious  outlook, 
he  deliberately  turns  aside  from  himself  to  find  support  in  the 
community,  unable'  to  break  away  from  that  iron  law  of  custom 
which  so  quickly  throws  its  chain  around  men  in  masses.  And 
yet  he  meets  the  situation.  Against  wider  comprehension  he 
sets  perfect  drill.  This  is  directed  both  to  the  accomplishmeni; 
of  action  and  to  the  reduction  of  internal  friction.  This  has 
been  carried  to' a  ig-reat  science  in  Japanese  life.  Rights  and 
duties  are  determined  to  the  greatest  nicety.  They  are  not  made 
too ■  exacting  in  either  case.  The  range  is  narrow  but  it  is  a 
public  offence  not  to  have  it  thoroughly  in  hand.  This  has  made 
thie  Japanese  labouring  class  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
efficient  in  the  world.  And  it  has  had  another  effect..  Thorough 
•comprehension  of  ones  duties  gives  a  certainty  of  touch  and 
action  that  extends  to  conduct.  There  were  many  reasons  in 
Old  Japan  why  the  lower  classes  should  learn  the  practice  of 
■politeness.'  One  strong  reason  lay  in  the  consequences  if  they 
did  not  practice  it.  But  the  pre-ocoupied  man  could  not  cai-ry 
out  the  numerous  details  of  etiquette  required  from  all  in  social 
life.  The  less  distraction  thferefore  the  better.  Automatic  action 
'iil  the  business' of  life  left  room  for  careful  attention  to  conduct 
and  one  was  made  a  part  of  the  other.  This  intense  application 
to  detail  had  however  its  natural  effects '  Ingenuity  aud  curiosity 
are  turned  to  minor  matters.  The  .horizon  wais  brought  very 
close  to  hand.'  And  with  a  mental  equipment  much  alike  in 
character  and  quality,  the  Japanese  workman  wears  cotton  and 
eats  rice  and  radish,  and  the  American  workman  wears  cloth 
aiid  eats  meat.  But  the  most  striking  is  the  public  carriage  of 
the  two  men.  The  American  shows  all  the  consciousness  of  his 
political  position.  AgSiinst  this  is  the  almost  universal  subdued 
air  of  the  Japanese.  This  has  but  little  reference  to  any  tyranny 
-of  class  over  them.     This  only,  appears  in  the  form  and  with  the 
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authority  of  the  cammuuitjc. ,  It  is  to  the  community  tbat  tlie 
Japanese  lowers  his  crest  and  speaks  with  bated  breath.  Take 
him  oVitside  of  that  and  he  is  all  the  more  self-assertiv6  for  his 
suppression  on  his  own  ground.  Even  a  dog  will  snarl  at 
strangers.  Under  the  grossest  class  tyranny  self  thinking — 
individualism — will  assert  itself.  Erom  communal  thinking 
there  is  no  escape. 

Akin  in  mental  type,  widely  differing  in  mental  training, 
American  and  Japanese  have  something  to  learn  from  eadi 
other.  Given  ithe  same  problem  to  carry  out  in  the  wheatfields 
of  Dakota,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  the  American 
carries  the  day.  He  raises  more  wheat  per  thousand  acres 
although  he  raises  less  wheat  per  acre.  Transfer  the  contest  to 
the'  rice  fields  of  Japan,  or  to  any  field  where  labour  and  not 
economic  ingenuity  counts,  and  the  Japanese  manual  skill  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  detail  comes  to  the  fronts  He  wOuld  alSQ 
raise  more  wheat  per  acre  but  the  problem  of  the  thousand  note^ 
would  have  been  entirely  beyond  him.  This  instance  of  statistics 
perhaps  illustrates  as  well  as  anything  the  fundamental  difierence 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  American  farmer  is  something 
more  than  a  farmer.  He  struggles  with  world  markets,  must 
know  something  as  to  their  conditions  and  the  way  of  reaching 
them,  and  must  be  something  of  a  manager.  He  must  adapt 
thoroughly  modern  methods  to  his  labour  problem.  His  attention 
is  therefore  taken  away  from  detail.  This' is  certainly  no  di^ 
advantage  to  a  general  character  for  intelligence  which  further- 
more is  forced  to  give  to  detail  all  the  attention  necessary  to 
success.  And  the  conditions  of  success  are  so  shifting  that 
routine  covers  a  small  part  of  anything  in  his  life  but  manual 
labour.  He  is  not  only  an  agriculturist  but  a  business  man,  and 
has  time  to  give  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world  and  but 
little  to  give  to  folklore  tales.  There  is  here  a  premium  placed 
on  intelligence  that  runs  through  much  of  American,  labour. 
And  it  makes  the  American  workman  one  of  the  best  mechanics 
in  the  world.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  machine  under 
his  hand  and  can  get  out  of  it  all  that  is  possible  and  make  it  do 
its  full  part  in  the  social  co-operation,  and  from  his  thorough 
comprehension  can  quickly  adapt  himself  to  any  change;  ,  His 
field  is^  wide  enough  for  that.  But  it  has  its  drawbacks.  This 
efiiciency  in  the  larger  field  is  not  carried  into  the  purely 
liandicraft  labour  in  which  attention  to  detail  js  everything. 
What  is  given  here  is  intelligence,  which  gives  itiian  advantage 
of  method  and  ingenuity,  but  it  is  a  dissatisfied  intelligence 
which  regards  its  present  occupation  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to 
something  higher.  In  the  lower  trades  and  in  unskilled  labouj* 
therefore  there  is  not  the  feeling  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.  The  tendency  is  to  "  slick  over  it."  In 
Japan  as  in  America  the  object  is  to  get  as  much  and  give  as 
little  as  possible^  Public  opinion  demandsthat  the  Ijttle  that  is 
done  shall  be  up  to  standard  and  the  supply  of  labour  to  demand 
in  this  lower  spbere  is  close  enough  to  enforce  good  ^york.     Ip 
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Americft;  this  class  bf  labour  is  below  the  demand,  and  ih  fields' 
where  it  is  not  threatened  with  machine  competition  it  is  both 
inefficient  and' conscienceless.  This  feeling  has  gone  deep  enotigh 
to  bring  good  work  into  discredit  as  setting  too  high  a  standard, 
Inteliigenbe  is  directed  not  to  detail  but  to  avoiding  it  to  the 
limit  of  competiti<in,  a  decidedly  bad  result  in  those  matters  in 
which  detail  is  everything.  Time  can  effect  a  change  in  these 
new  communities  where  increase  in  population  is  bringing  men 
close  to  the  economies  of  machinery.  Cooks  and  transfer  clerks, 
will  be  cheap  at  any  price  when  the  pneumatic  tube  service  of 
some  great  supply  company  shoots  our  dinner  on  to  the  table  and 
permanently  does  away  with  Bridget,  who  presumably  will  take 
to  autoDiobiling,  typewriting,  stenography,  or  Christian  Science. 
To  speak  more  seriously,  there  is  much  to  gain  in  putting — 
Japanese  style — attention  to  detail  on  a,  pedestal.  Slipshod 
work  is  a  poor  training  for  higher  things,  and  there  is  a  sharp- 
line  to  be  drawn  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  America, 
AH  the  sihtlrper  as  the  latter  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
element:  and  the  inefficient  of  the  natives.  These  apply  the; 
standard  of  intelligence  to  matters  tliat  require  in  the  first, 
instance  only  great  attention  to  detail.  In  politics  they  ask  for 
protection  and  ths  right  to  maintain  their  ovvn  inefficiency.  It 
might  be  added,  however,  that  the  line  of  this  protection  lies 
where  aiclass  is  forc^  up  to  its  full  efficiency,  where  the  low'est 
class  earns  the  minimum  set  as  the  standard  by  the  community. 
Only  .^en  can  a  class  demand  protection;from  outside  competition. 
Otherwise.it  is  alms-giving  or  a  "holding  up"  of  the  community. 
And  these  "knights  of  the  road"  are  not  unknown  in  American 
labour  politics. 

Perfection  is  the  rarest  product  in  this  world,'  or  out  of- 
it.  Even  the  sun  has  spots.  These  two  types  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Yankee  ore  not  without  their  glaring  draw- 
backs which  are  necessarily  displayed  in  their  contact  with 
each  other.  And  this  contact  is  at  other  points  than  national 
ambitions.  It  is  a  contact  in  varying  standards ;  a  very  high 
standard  for  American  labour  and  a  very  low  one  for  Japanese 
labour.  Now  it  is  true  that  a  man  can  live  on  six  cents  a  day, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  this  leaves  no  margin  whatever  for  a 
drop.  It  is  the  limit  of  existence,  marking  the  lowest  scale  to 
which  human  desires  can  come.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  demands  a  wide  margin  of  safety  for  the  lowest  class.  Ail 
the  tariff  and  immigration  legislation  is  really  set  to  maintain  an 
artificial  standard  which  is  always  a  little  beyond  the  mere 
subsistence  of  the  country  and  much  beyond  the  possible 
subsistence  standard.  The  increase  in  cost  of  living  of  the 
American  labourer  is  far  less  than  the  increase  in  his  wages  and 
the  best  evidence  of  it  is  the  scale  of  his  living.*     Confront  this 

*  The  Department  of  Labour  (IT.  S.)  reports  in  1906  an  increase 
of  ojie  per  cent  of  wages  over  living  expenses  according  to  a  standard 
based  on  the  cereals  and  other  food  products  and  supplies  used  by  the 
labouring  classes. 
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]]igli  priced  labourer  ^ith  tlie  cheap  labourer  "of  Japan  and  CliinsJ 
and  the  result  is  certain.  Efficiency  drops  out  6f  the  question. 
As  fast  as  lie  drops  to  meet  the  competition  his  opponent  can 
drop  to  a  scale  entirely  outside  of  the  experience  of  any  western 
people,  and  to  a  point  where  all  efficiency  is  neutralized  because 
it  is  the  point  of  mere  subsistence.  It  is  the  "  absolute  zero  "  of 
economics  at  which  all  men  and  races  are  equalized.  At  the 
standard  of  the  Indian  ryot,  American,  European,  Japanese, 
Chinese^'all  possess  the  same  efficiency  number.  Needless  to 
say  a  people  take  alarm  long  before  they  are  threatened  with 
such  a  degeneration.  That  a  few  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  or  Chinese  would  threaten  the  labour  market^  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  reasonable  supposition,  but  these  tens  of 
thousands  may  threaten  very  appreciably  a  tiiinly  settled  section 
cif  the  country  and  seriously  aflfect  its  labour  market.  And  such- 
an  invasion  has  a  still  more  important  influence.  It  prevents 
the  influx  of  a  labour  class,  unwilling  to  compete  with  such  a 
standard,  leaves  the  field  to  it,  and  hampers  the  development  of 
the  country.  For  the  methods  of  life  and  the  habits  of  thought 
of  the  newcomers  are  too  different  to  hope  for  anything  but  the 
supremacy  of  one  standard  or  the  other.  Either  East  or  West 
mlist  establish  itself  The  two  do  not  assimilate:  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  Japanese  indifferent  as  a  settler;  If  he  can  create  a 
little  Japan  he  is .  satisfied.  '  If  he  cannot,  he  is  very  adaptable 
but  he  does  not  stay.  And  because  he  cannot  create  a  section  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  on  Americad  soil  he  does  not  stay.  In' 
five  or  ten  yeai-s  he  is  backi  a^ain,  and  one  stumbles  on  him  on 
some  Japanese  farm  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  his  labour. 
He  earns  his  salt  but  liis  residence  is  conditioned  on  remaining 
an  OrientaL  '  Otherwise'  he  is  a  bird  of  passage.  "With,  rare 
erxeeptidns  he  aliWays  remains  a  Japanese.  To  create'  tempdrary" 
facilities  for  making,  him  a  citizen  would  not  alter  his  reaL 
position  one  iota.  It  would  simply  make  a  clannish,  people, 
gifted  with  high  powers  of  organization,  a  disturbing  element  in 
the  political  life  of  any  community.  They  would  be  .the  worst: 
of  ultramontanists.     Avi  Japonicus  aut  nidlus. 

The  methods  adopted  to  meet  this  labour  question '  are  what 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  class  whoSe  interests  are  attaelced. 
It  is  a  class  particularly  unwilling  to  admit  the  presence  of  a 
legitimate  competitor  of  any  kind.  It  therefore  turns  aside  to- 
any  issue  but  the  real  issue,  which  is  a  brOad  one  for  national 
discussion  and  involving  other  interests  but  the  class  immediately 
affected.  The  primal  principle  then  is  to  make  a  noise,  and  they 
have  small  scruple  as  to  the  means  employed  and  show  a  tender 
regard  for  the  truth  in  so  far  as  they  avoid  its  use  and  any  conse- 
qent  wear  and  tear  on  its  fabric.  Such  methods  would '  have 
little  real  influence  if  there  were  not  the  important'  question  of 
standard  behind  the  specious  pleading  of  ignorance  on  the  sand 
lots  of  San  Francisco.  It  represents  nothing  but  the  clamour  of 
the  demagogue  and  as  usual, gives  away  its  own  case  in  irying  to' 
prove  too  much.     It  cannot  be  said  that  it  appears  in  any  worse 
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fblTn  than  in  tli«  case  witH  the  Japanese  under  like  Gircumstances. 
Given  the  opportunity — and  especially  under  a  swollen  national 
self-sufficiency  of  which  the  ignorant  are  unable  to  take  any 
reasonable  measure^^hey  figure  as  the  most  daring  seal  pirate) 
and  raiders  on  the  Russian  and  Alaskan  coasts,  and  in  which 
they  display  a  brutality  surprising  to  no  one  who  has  witnessed 
elsewhere  the  abuse  of  animUs  by  the  Japanese  plobs.*  In 
British  Columbia  the  provincial  Government  has  to  prevent 
armed  collision  with  the  native  fishermen  and  arm  itself  for  this 
little  civil  war;  and  in  Hawaii  troops  are  called  out  to  suppress 
rioting  on  the  plantations.  '  Not  rioting,  for  all  these  outbreaks 
were  conducted  by  organized  bands,  acting  against  the  community 
and  against  a  Government  in  friendly  relations  with  their  own 
Government,  and  on  a  scale  unique  in  this  twentieth  century. 
This  is  the  peculiarity  that  at  once  calls  atteiition  to  these  dif- 
ficulties with,  the  Japanese.  Their  organized  action  for  offence, 
-illegal  as  well  as  legal,  puts  them  in  the  light  of  a  little  army  of 
foreigners  ready  to  exert  the  pressure  of  their  military  organiza- 
tion. This  creates  a  problem  for  the  local  authorities,  and  also 
a  problem  for  a  people  whose  labour  diflSculties  do  not  pass 
beyond,  mere  rioting,  and  who  do  not  wish  see  military  organiza- 
tion iaud  methods  transferred  to  civil  life.  The  judgment  of 
these  people,  can  hardly  be  questioned  then  if  they  regard  the 
Japanese  as  undesirable  neighbours;  In  another  sphere  the 
quefetion '  arises  in  the  merchant  guild,  the  principle  of  which 
is  to  support  its  members,  right  or  wrong,  especially  against 
rfoireigners.  One  other  phase  can  be  touched  on,  in  this  un- 
pleasant connection,  which  brings  the  two  peoples  much  on  a 
level.  It  is  rather  direction  of  development  which  differentiates 
them.  For  whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Japanese 
in  his  disposition  to  act  in  mass  and  as  the  invader,  to  beat 
down  his  antagonist,  in  a  sheer  struggle  of, survival  of  the 
cheapest,  the  difference  is  one  of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity. 
The  American  is  the  more  efficient  man  even  at  the  much  higher 
wage.  He  has  stood  this  test  in  a  far  widdr  market  than  that  of 
Japan  and  against  pther  peoples,  for  the  world  market  is  the  test 
of  efficiency.  But  this  has  been  a  market  in  which  the  contest 
of  the  material  civilization  of  the  modern  world  is  going  on.  In 
other  fields  in  which  he  must  stand  comparison  with  the 
Japanese  he  is  an  ignoramus — or  something  very  close  to  it. 
;The  delicate  siWss,  and  ivories,  and  old  lacquers  that  the  roughest 
Japanese  peasant  gazes  at — and  even  handles  with  the  gentlest 
touch  whenever  he  gets  the  opportunity-r-are  no  more  to  him 
than  a  machine  stamped  cuspidor.  Here  the  Japanese  has  all 
the  advantage.     He  is  e^n  artist  to  his  finger  tips,  whereas  the 

*  Female  seals  (with  pups)  are  the  easiest  and  therefore  favourite 
game  of  these  raiders.  The  seals  are  skinned  alive  and  left  to  die. 
It  can  be  added  that  these  sealers  are  all  armed.  This  is  part  of  the 
eciuipment  of  the  business,  the  old  harpooning  being  long  out:  of  date. 
Df.  President's  Message  to  the  Senate  on  the  Sealing  Question  at 
the  Piibil.of-Islands  1906. 
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American  is'not  even  dipped  as  to  his  finger  tips.  Much  of  this 
artistic  feeling  is  doubtless  innate  and  it  has  been  given  a 
development  in  the  training  forced  on  the  Japanese  people  to 
make  much  of  detail.  This  has  reacted  in  other  fields  and  the 
Japanese  peasant  has  an  immense  amount  of  savoir  jaire,  the 
courtesy  of  mutual  communication,  entirely  unknown  in  the 
American  of  the  lower  class  who  has  but  little  time  to  waste  on 
superfluous  motions  of  any  kind.  As  to  intelligence  American 
or  Japanese  can  hardly  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  each  other.* 

*  The  intimate  knowledge  of  his  holding  possessed  by  the  Tuscan 
metayer — as  described  by  Sismondi,  cited  by  Mill  in  his  "  Political 
Economy  "  Book  II,  Chap.  VIII,  Sect  3 — can  be  transferred  word  for 
word  to  the  Japanese  peasant.  When  the  acute  intelligence  so  widely 
found  behind  this  knowledge  of  detail,  the  artistic  temperament,  a 
teiqn  wit  as  found  both  in  folklore  and  repartee,  Rabelaisian  it  is  true 
on  occasion  but  tinged  with  humour  and  entirely  free  from  oaths  or 
blasphemous  expressions,  is  taken  into  consideration ;  the  ignorant 
denunciation  by  labour  orators  in  San  Francisco,  advocating  the 
cause  of  an  element  which  can  make  no  pretensions  to  a  more  acute 
intelligence  or  keener  wit  (to  say  the  least),  which  can  be  far  coarser 
on  the  occasions  on  which  it  drops  to  obscenity  of  expression,  and 
which  makes  the  freest  use  of  profanity  parries  with  it  a  bathos  in  its 
pleading  of  superiority  quite  suflScient  to  rouse  the  laughter  of  gods 
and  men.  San  Francisco  is  not  alone  however  in  this  superior  pose, 
when  a  debating  society  in  Philadelphia  takes  the  same  position  of 
offensive  ignorance  as  to  the  Japanese  in  a  public  discussion  as  to 
California's  justification.  If  American  labour  is  not  at  least  ready  to 
take  the  real  measure  of  a  dangerous  antagonist — both  politically  and 
mentally — it  is  likely  to  land  on  its  back.  The  only  advantage  of 
American  labour  lies  in  its  freer  political  institutions  and  freedom 
from  the  binding  influence  of  custom,  thereby  gaining  greater 
elasticity.  Using  the  term  as  we  understand  it  in  America,  and  in  its 
narow  local  meaning,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Japanese  as 
a  nation  thoroughly  deserve  their  sobriquet  of  "  The  Yankees  of  the 
East." 

That  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  would  be  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  goes  without  saying.  A  decision  on  disputed 
points  by  that  honourable  body  would  guarantee  to  Americans  the 
nature  of  any  claim  made  under  the  treaties.  But  the  remedy  is 
insuiScient.  Mistakes  or  misguided  enthusiasm  of  racially  prejudiced 
officials,  adjusted  by  such  legal  process,  should  involve  the  power 
of  the  Federal  ofiBoer  under  whose  department  the  particular 
application  of  a  treaty  fell  to  dismiss  them  from  their  position,  and 
to  begin  proceedings  leading  to  further  punishment  if  the  occasion 
called  for  it.  In  reference  to  international  relations  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  this  power  over  the  pettiest  State 
official.  In  such  case  some  enterprising  politician  of  a  little  inland 
town  or  elsewhere,  catering  to  the  votes  of  a  local  labour  organization, 
would  be  unable  to  sin  with  impunity  and  his  eyes  open,  for  he  would 
have  a  very  reasonable  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself.  These 
consequences  are  now  one-sided.  To  the,  tender-hearted  to  whom 
this  may  seem  severe,  there  can  be  suggested  in  certain  cases  the 
possibility  and  advisability  of  kicking  these  unworthies  upstairs — as 
one  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  The  accidents  of  State  politics  have 
no  business  to  stick  their  unpractioed  fingers,  without  check,  in 
international  issues.  The  results  are  quite  as  bad  as  when  a  social 
reformer  gets  on  the  Bench.  One  fortunate  feature  is  that  this 
remedy  is  limited,  or  else  the  upper  circles  of  political  life  would 
become  clogged  by  specimens  drawn  from  conspicuous  incapacity. 
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,  '  If  the  American  would  find  it  profitable  to  give  this, 
attention  to  detail  it  would  be  equally  profitable  for  the  Japanese 
to  widen  his  horizon.  One  probably  cannot  be  done  without 
sacrificing  something  of  the  other.  An  elasticity  of,  intelligence 
is  required  in  the  modern  industrial  world  where  the  methods  of 
ten  years  back  have  already  become  antiquated.  This  elasticity 
the  Japanese  habits  of  thought  do  not  encourage.  The  Japanese 
people  are  intelligent  but  they  are  not  trained  to  think  out  of 
given  lines.  It  is, not  their  tools  that  need  polishing,  it  is  the 
users,  and  a  long  training  is  as  necessary  for  the  one  as  the 
pther.  Japanese  made  goods  are  not  as  well  made  as  foreign, 
goods,  and  can  only  compete  with  them  on  the  ground  of  cheap-, 
ness  not  of  quality.  Not  only  must  the  machine  be  guided  by  a, 
trained  hand,  but  the  material  must  be  prepared  for  the  machine. 
This  is  a  new  business  to  the  Japanese  mechanic  who  might 
know  more  about  the  whole  process  of  which  he  is  a  part  His 
former  methods  were  slowly  and  carefully  to  work  over  the 
material  to  its  completed  form.  In  such  manual  skill  with  their 
tools  generations  of  practice  have  produced,  a  marvellous  skill  in 
certain  lines.  When  larger  quantities  of  the  raw  material  must 
be  put  into  shape,  and  the  conditions  involve  rapidity  and 
uniformity  he  is  at  sea ;  and  simply  because  he  is  not  accustomed 
to  that  form  of  working.  His  development  as  a  workman  will 
probably  involve  the  loss  of  his  skill  as  an  artisan — and  of  a 
skill  that  can  claim  high  place  in  comparison  with  other  nations^ 
The  present  condition  is  a  somewhat  nebulous  one.  We 
have  the  militant  Japanese  samurai  dragging  alqng  the 
industrial  Japanese  n9.tion  ;  very  uncertain  just  what  to  do  with 
it,  realizing  that  the  old  condition  of  afiairs  is  gone  forever,- 
and  yet  unwilling  to  loose  his  grasp  on  its  collar.  A  new  ray  of 
light  has  broken  in  on  him.  Since  reaction  is  being  preached  in 
the  world  as  good  policy,  why  not  go  back  to  the  past.  This  is, 
close  at  hand  and  not  yet  lost  to  memory.  This  pestilential' 
western  individualism*  has  started  the  ball  rolling  but  to  allow 
it  to  continue  will  wreck  the  old  machine,  destroy  the  old  limits 
of  the  family,  and  perhaps  substitute  individualism  in  the  State. 
And  so  the  present  idea  seems  to  be  to  take  the  back  track,  to 
substitute  the  State  for  the  individual  and  let  the  community, 
work  to  support  the  State  (and  ofiicialdom).  Of  course  if  the 
State  pushes  its  extr9,vagance  far  enough  it  will  either  be  able  to 
drive  individuals,  if  they  consent,  to  the  limits  of  their  endur- 
ance, or  the  State  itself  to  bankruptcy.  The  experiment  of  State 
speculation  is  at  least  as  dangerous  for  Japan  as  any  other 
people,  and  moreover  they  have  experimented  with  it  for  some 
centuries  on  the  minor  scale  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Training  has 
been  shown  to  depend  on  individual  effort  and  reward,  or  else  it 

*  The  comment  of  a  famous  Japanese  General,  on  the  book  of  an 
equally  famous  opponent  frankly  exposing  past  weaknesses,  are  re- 
ported to  the  effect  that  Occidental  brains  must  be  differently  con- 
stituted from  Japanese  brains  to  allow  the  compilation  and  publica*- 
tion  of  such  a  book.    So  they  are— thank  goodneasi 
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■will  come  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  this 
reward  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Commerce  is  Very  necessary  tcj  a 
bureaii'bracy.  Especially  to  pay  its  bills.  Contact  with  European 
thought  is  inevitable  and  is  sure  to  break  down  any  one-sided 
preseiltation  of  a  subject  simply  by  the  method  of  contrasts 
industrial  Japan  cannot  be  shut  out  from  its  affairs. 

Democracy  cannot  long  remslin  fogged  to  Japanese  byes< 
Less  will  be  heard  of  the  "errors  of  democracy;"  as  if  the 
selected  representatives  of  great  interests  which  are  brought 
home  to  the  personality  of  every  man  were  not  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  those  interests  than  men  selected  from  a  small  caste, 
or  even  clique,  with  no  praictical  contact  with  those  interests, 
except  as  a  source  of  taxation  to  maintain  them  in  their  position. 
Here  lies  the  true  reason  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  fictitious  past. 
It  is  taught  against  all  reason  in  the  schools  that  Japanese 
progress  since  1867  has  been  due  to  this  past  and  that  it  is  this 
past  which  now  guides  it  to  glory.  There  are  two  dangers 
threatening  modern  Japan — reaction  and  a  swollen  officialdom. 
That  there  can  be  great  external  brilliancy  with  internal 
rottenness  is  not  unknown  either  in  Europe  or  in  Japan.  Europe 
has  forgotten  its  past.  Japan's  past  is  still  close  at  hand. 
"  The  State  did  not  allow  individual  initiative  a  field  of  isolated 
"  efforts,  1-eaving  to  each  one  the  responsibility  of  his  own  lot  in 
"life,  whence  every  man  co-ordinates  his  action  to  those  of 
"  others.  Military  and  civil  virtue  did  but  increase  the  glory  of 
"  the  State,  which  jealously  watched  that  no  man  should  acquire 
"  too  great  an  authority,  in  order  that  liberty  should  not  be 
'"  buried  beneath  the  steps  of  a  throne.  ...  In  the  scenes 
"  depicted  by  the  Venetian  painters,  the  man  is  lost  amid  the 
"fetegant  confusion  of  the  throng.  This  beginning  of  the 
"  domination  of  caste  over  the  individual,  that  formed  the  civil 
"and  artistic  greatness  of  Venice,  was  also  the  cause  of  its  decay; 
**  since  private  initiative,  the  free  spontaneity  of  the  individual' 
"  and  personal  responsibility  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
"  decadent  Stale."  In  such  terms  does  Mr.  Molmenti  refer  tij 
the  fall  of  the  greatest  of  European  oligarchies  in  modern  times. 
The  principles  at  the  root  of  political  life  to-djiy  have  not 
changed.  The  individual  is  of  as  much  importance  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  his  elimination  can  have  but  one  result, 
nlready  instanced  by  Venice  and  Old  Japan. 
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"  Un  uomo,  cui  era  morta  la  moglie  nel  fiurae,  aadava 
'         "  oontr'acqua  a '  rioecarne  il  cadaveje.     Uno  phe  Ip,   . 
"vide  rimasedi  cio  meravigliato  e  lo   coneiglio  di 
"  andar,  pecpndo    la    corrente  : — '  In    questo  modo, 
,    " '  risposo    I'uorao,   non    potrebbe    troVarai ;    perchS  '    - 

"'■qiiando  visse  fu  tailto  contraddiceiite,  e  difficile  e    ■  ' 

"'pontraria  alle  abitudini  degli  altri  che  audio  dopo 
"  ' morta  essa  andra  contra  lacorrente  delfiume.'  " — 
Facezie  dl  Poggio  Fiorentino  (Italian  translation). 

:  ^  §  1.      ;         ,     ■ 

If  the  ideas  -which  govern  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  in  the  twentieth  century  A.D.  had  governed  those  I'ela- 
tions ,  in  the  twentieth  century  B.C.  the'  history  of  women  in 
polities  would  be  a  much  more  pleasant  and  less  delicate  subject 
to  handle,  and  it  wpuld  make  pleasanter  reading.  Unfortunately 
they'  were  not.  Woman  was  ,  physically  the  weaker  vessel.^ 
Where  we  find  her,  therefore,  making  and  maintaining  her  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  flood  tide  running  against  her,  it  must  be 
only  by  that  weapon  which  nature  places  in  the  hands  of  weak- 
ness— intrigue.  Tlii^  history  therefore  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
But  we  are  dealing,  hot  with  things  as  we  would  like  them  to  be, 
but' as  t)iey  are.     This  is  to  be  rememhered.  '      ';. 

",Ma]e  and  female  created  He  them,"  and  the  absorbing 
problem  of  this  distinction  is  as  yet  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  that  most  thoughtful  of  aiiimals^-the  hoino  sapiens.  No 
matter  how  great  an  interest  the  other  features  of  this  wonderful 
world  in  which  W6  live  arouse  they  all  pale  before  this  one 
powerful  mainspring  of  action!  It  is  this  that  gives  to  arganic 
life  a  liveliness  unknown  to  stocks  and  Stdnes  or  the  bi-sexual 
products  of  Nature.  And  it  is  this  reflection  of  himself  and  his 
own  little  idiosyncrasies  that  mainly  attracts  the  attention  of  man 
in  the  lower  animals.  That  most  mechanical  and  over-rated  of 
the  tug  tribe— the  ant — ai'ouses  interest  mainly  through  its 
dpmestic  arrangethents.  In  the  highef"  animals  this  interest 
becomes'  the  keener  as  it  approximates  to  human  feelings. 
Paternal  protection  and  maternal  love  are  recognized  as  the  scale 
advances,  and  it  is  only  man's  own  conceit  that  prevents  hira 
from  acknowledging  that  the  interest  really  lies  in  the  mirror 
held  up  before  his  eyes,  ,a  reflection  of  his  own  life,  sometimes  too 
faithful,  sometimes  a  caricature.  It  is  tlie  family  relations  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  liOn  and  the  i  little  lions  that  attracts  a,  sympathy 
far  different  from  the  cold  scientific  or  culinary  probhnj^  involved 
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in  the  breeding  and  epokin^  of  oysters.  And  there  is  a  feeling 
at  bottom  that  if  men  were  able  to  take  no  longer  interest  in  their 
offspring  than  the  animals  do  in  theirs,  their  unions  also  would  be 
of  the  same  temporary  nature.  Especially  in  such  a  changeable 
creature  as  man  a  union  originally  impelled  by  sexual  difference 
would  soon  wane  before  familiarity.  Rare  are  the  cases  where 
intellectual  sympathy  alone  keeps  the  home  together.  Almost 
as  rare  as  intellectuat  sympathy  itself.  It  ,is  domesticity — that 
powerful  function  ofthe  family  as  the  basis  of  human  society 
acting  through  offspring  and  a  predominant  public  opinion — that 
keeps  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  together  after  the 
glamour  of  strangeness  has  departed.  The  tremendously  real 
help  in  the  "  help-mate  "  only  comes  from  longer  connection  and 
could  not  establish  itself  unless  this  ancient  law  of  the  family 
were  at  the  bottom  to  give  it  a  chance  to  operate. 

While  it  is  not  flattering  the  force  of  the  reasoning  can  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  which  is  traced  through  the 
customs  of  existing  savages  the  condition  of  our  half-bestial 
ancestor.*  This  powerful  brute  with  his  harem  of  subdued 
females,  dominating  them  like  any  bull  gorilla,  driving  the 
younger  and  weaker  males  into  bauds  only  able  to  hover  on  the 
outskirts  of  his  preserves,  still  finds  expression  in  man's  savage 
jealousy  to-day,  and  the  harem  in  the  East,  if  not  a  lineal 
descendant,  is  a  recrudescence  of  this  old  savage  exclusivism  of 
the  primitive  ancestor.  Grant  man  the  wealth,  the  power,  and 
the  control  oyer  the  female,  and  he  acts  to-day  just  as  he  did  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago.  And  indeed  many  customs  fouiid 
existing  among  savage  races  can  only  be  explained  on  some  such 
ground  as  the  Primal  Law.  Wife  stealing  among  the  Australian 
and  South  African  aborigines  is  no  longer  attributed  to  scarcity 
of  females,  for  exogamy  itself  erects  a  bar  against  the  tribal 
females  which  must  first  be  explained.  A  rejpulsion  to  too  close 
intermarriage  is  certainly  artificial  among  peoples  who  hardly 
understand  Avhat  true  consanguinity  is,  who  practise  polyandry 
and  hence  can  only  trace  descent  in  the  maternal  line,  among 
whom  relationship  within  the  tribe  is  governed  by  the  generation 
to  which  the  individual  belongs  in  order  to  prevent  relations 
between  parent  and  child,  and  among  whom  still  worse  offences 
against  morals  are  a  normal  practice.  The  relations  between 
men  and,  women  of  the  same  phratry  sometimes,  and  of  the  same 
totem  usually,  are  those  of  brother  and  sister  in  the  same  genera- 
tion, father  and  mother  in  the  older  generation,  the  object 
seeming  to  be  nowf  to  place  a  bar  between  connection  within  the 
forbidden  relationships  and  generations.  Necessarily  therefore 
the  relation  between  the  real  father  and  child  does  not  exist  at 
all.     The  child's  father  is,  his  elder  in  his  totem  clan  which  in 

*  J.  J.  Atkinson — "Primal  Law." 

t  Savage  man  and  primitive  man  are  two  widely  different 
subjects.  For  sweet  simplicity  see  Spencer  and  Gillen,  chapter  on 
"  Social  organisation  of  the  Tribes "  (Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
AuBtralia}i^ 
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this  collective  sense  are  his  maternal  uneleS  if  used  in  6ur  under- 
standing of  the  real  relations.  Eelations  between  totem  clans 
and  phratrys  are  so  confused  that  the  actual  range  of  connection 
is  not  so  great  and  any  woman  belongs  to  any  man  who  has  a 
right  to.  her.f  Under  such  conditions  she  is  submissive  pretty 
much  at  will  and  naturally  the  children  born  in  communism  do 
know  who  their  fathers  are — except  as  established  by  tribal  usage. 
Polyandry  does  not  imply  a  supremacy  of  women  or  even  a 
respect  for  women.  They  are  simply  the  slaves  of  a  community  of 
men  extending  the  savage  principle  of  communism  of  goods  into 
a  sphere  not  even  recognized  by  higher  animals ;  but  it  does 
imply  a  previous  exclusivism,  the  necessity,  of  bringing  in  the 
wife  from  an  outside  tribe  and  paying  the  marriage  fdrfeiti  A 
remnant  of  the  primitive  assertion  of  the  tribal  privilege  seems 
to  be  hidden  in  its  brutal  assertion  as  part  of  the  rites  of  an 
Australian  marriage.  ' 

Descent  therefore  in  the  female  line  is  now  looked  on  as  a 
primitive  form  of  society  and  not  an  exotic  or  a  "spiort." 
Modern  forms  of  communism  harping  on  the  "  crime  of  private 
property"  simply  carry  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  conclusibn  in 
their  reversion  to  the  primitive  type  in  advocacy  of  "free  love" 
and  the  public  bringing  up  of  offspring.  Communism  of  goods 
and  polyandry  are' an  ideal  condition  for  the  transmission  of 
tribal  property.  One  could  go  ftirther  and  say  it  is  the  only 
logical  communism.  Women  being  the  property  of  the  tribe, 
and  descent  being  traced  through  them,  naturally  no  question  of 
heirship  other  than  tribal  could  spring  up.  The  women  are 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  hard  to  disguise 
the  logical  sequence  between  the  family  and  private  property. 
With  a  definite  relationship  established  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  hence  between  father  and  child,  the  family  came  into 
being.  A  man's  offspring  were  identified  to  him.  The  original 
primal  relation  of  exclusivism — the  assertion  of' the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  male — was  re-established,  but  the  relations 
among  the  larger  number  of  peoples  were  now  very  different.  In 
the  primeval  days,  if  any  old  bull  was  to  reserve  to  himself  a 
greater  number  of  cows,  he  could  only  use  weapons  little  better 
than  the  teeth  and  claws  of  his  animal  condition.  Later  the 
weapons  were  very  different.  This  condition  exists  atnong  peoples 
who  have  increased  in  wealth;  and  polygamy,  open  or  concealed, 
always  has  existed  and  does  exist  among  such  wealthy  peoples.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  Turk  keeps  half  a  dozen  wives 
in  his  seraglio,  or  whether  a  man  keeps  half  a  dozen  mistresses 
in  different  (let  us  hope)  establishments  in  some  western  cities; 
or  whether  some  woman  has  half  a  dozen  husbands  in  Thibet,  or 
half  a  dozen  lovers  in  the  metropoli  of  the  world.  The  principle 
is  the  same  at  bottom.  In  the  first  case  the  family  is  recognized, 
and  the  friiits  of  the  exertions  of  the  male,   heretofore  the 

t  For  instance  the  Urabunna  of  Central  Australia.  Of.  Spencer 
ah(i  drillen  (Native  Tribes,  etc.)  p.  59-69,63:  Northern  Tribes  etc.  : 
73,74,95,  Chapter  on  "  Marriage  Ceremonies  and  other  Customs." 
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recognized  producer  of  the  world;  are  devoted  to  his  offspring.  Ill 
th 3  second  case  communism  still  exists,  but  a  little  modified  in 
form ;  and  in  its  western  phase  it  is  not  officially  or  socially 
recognized,  a  matter  of  no  legal  consequence  where  both  sexes 
enjoy  equal  property  rights  and  standing  before  the  law-  It  is 
not  to  be  claimed  of  course  that  the  early  days  and  the 
methods  of  savage  tribes  are  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  of 
excellence.  Even  latter  day  advocates  would  disclaim  ,  th^ 
connection.  They  were  days  of  strenuous  exertion  and  phonetic 
spelling  (where  such  existed,  official  i  or  otherwise).:  '  They  were 
days  in  which  mayhem  was  a  legitimate  and  valuable  means  of 
defence  and  offence,  not  only  for  its  present  injury  but  for  its 
future  crippling  of  a  possible  enemy  in  times  when  all  a  man's 
anatomy  was  needed  on  the  ground  and  ready,  to  use.  However 
in  these  vei  y  times  we  can  see  a  reflection  of  some  of  our  present 
idiosyncrasies,  and  the  clearer  the  recognition  the  less  (likelihood 
to  allow  it  igain  to  come^  to  the  top.     !  ■  .  •   - 

Thd,t  prehistoric  Europe  was  exempt  from  alike  condition 
there  ip  no  reason  to  believe.  To  assert  it  as  a  fact  is  merely  to 
assert  what  has  not  yet  ibeen  proved.  The  northern  races,  when 
they  appear  in  history  are  monogamous ;.  but  bastardy  was'  So 
little  regarded,  and  hence  illicit  connection,  that  the  term 
"handmaiden"  was  decidedly  loose.  The  Asiatic  tribes  invad- 
ing Euiwpe  were  frankly  >  poiygamoufe  as  far  as  their  wandering 
pastoral  life  permitted.  '  In  Japan  both;  geography  and  climate 
])ermitted  it.  The  geography  of  the  country  was  such  as,  to 
discourage  wandering  and  to  lead  to  permanent  settlement.  The 
climate  was  not  so  severe  as  to  make  it  too  difficult  for  a  man,  to 
provide  for  a  numerous  band  of  offspring.  It  would  be  rash  to 
Bay  there  are  no  signs  of  polyandry  to  be  found  in  the  eaifliest 
records  accessible.*  The  importance  of  the  relationship  through 
the  mothei*  is  repeatedly  emphasized,  and  it  not  being  the 
practice  to  Strangle  all  the  litter  except  the  prince  or  potentate 
who  succeeded  to  power,  this  emphasis  on  the  mother's  side  is 
naturally  somewhat  enhanced. :  In  these  secondary  branches 
therefore  the  mother's  name  and  the  importance  of  maternal 
uncles  is  decidedly  emphasized.  The  father  controls  the  suc- 
cession, but  in  the  widespread  concubinage  allowable  under  the 
system  of  old  Japan  it  can  be  seen  that  a  very  powerful  influence 
is  given  to  the  maternal  side.f  All  the  new  heir's  influence  is 
fiaturally  thrown  in  that  direction.  rrom:the  legends  of  Jimmu 
and  Chuai  we  can  gather  how  this  maternal  influence  prevailed, 
how  the  children  "of  the  same  belly"  stood  and  fell  together. 
And  these  very  legendsy  perhaps,  show  the  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  between  two  such  opposite  institutions  as  polygamy 
and   polyandry.     The   strongest   influonce   always   lies   on  the 

'"    *  Amaterasu-oho-no-mikotb,  chief  bf  the  Japanese  pantheon,  is  a 


t  it  is  her  own  brother  who  gives  Prinoesa  Yata  to  Nintoku 
"Nihbngii."i    Vol.  I,,  p..  277  (Aston),.-,  ,    ,,     '„•„; 
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maternal  sid6,  as  if  Nature  in  contest'  with  man  determined  this 
to  be  the  natural  line'  of  descent, 

"  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
"  partly  my  own  opinion,  but  chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of 
"  thine  eye,  aiid  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
"  doth  warrant  me." 
But  there  are  other  primitive  traits  existing  long  in  Japanese 
customs.     Thus  the  visiting  of  the  mistress  by  stealth  can  be 
regarded   as   one  of  these  customs   retained   from  savage  life^ 
this    clandestine  intercourse  being    a    common  feature.     From 
the    earliest    times,     however,    there     is    at    least    a    partial 
separation  of  the,  women,  which   is    mark  enough    that    what 
remnined  of .  polyandry   was    simply  a    hint  and  that  it  was 
loijig,  forgotten  as  .  a  practice.     Polygamy  on   the  contrary  is 
well  marked  but 'the  woman  is  given  some  consideration.    Th^ 
wife  or  cohcubin,e  had  her  separate  establishment.     Thus  in  the 
legend  of  Suinin*,  his  empress,  who  had  chosen  to  die  with  her 
brother  who  was  in  revolt  against  the  emperor,  charges  him  to 
t^ke  unto,  himself  certain  wives  of  her  selection.     "Let  them  be 
placed  in  the   side-courts  to    complete  the  number  of  consort 
chamjjei's;"  which  is  enough  to  indicate  a  separate  establishment 
for  each;  ,  An,d  in.  these  separate  establishments  the  children  of 
the  aa,me,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  full  blood,  were 
brought  up  ,  tpge,ther.     The  acknowledgment  of  blood   relation- 
ship through    the   rnother    only    seems   to   here  find  a  reflec- 
tion in  the ,  stringent   relations    existing   in  this  case.      Both 
father  and  mother  are  here  known!  but  the  stress  is  all  thrown 
,on  the  old  custom  practised  a,mo'ng  savage  men,  and,  from  the 
complex  development  it  has  attained,  pi'obably  inherited  from 
-primitive  njeiji.     Any  sexual  relation  between,  full  brother  and 
sister  is  forbidden  in  the  old  Japanese  State.     This  is  the  sin 
,pf  Prince  IJaru,  «on  and  heir  of  Ingyo.     He  fell  in  love  with  his 
full  sister,  tlie  Princess  Oho-iratsume,  and  th^y  both  shared  in 
this  guilty  p^ssionf.     It  cost  the  prince  his '  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  two  lovers,  to  avoid  the  inevitable  separation 
idemanded  by  the  outraged  custom  of  the  country;  committed 
suicid?  together.     The  jelation  .between  brothers  and  brothers 
was  much  as  they  are  everywhere  when  ambition  can  intervene 
to   disturb  the  natural  relations.  '  Between  .blood   brothers   as 
against  half  brothers  the  instances  of  opposition  are  frequent. 
Two  instartQes  have  .beeii  cited ':  the  children .  of  Jiinmu  and  th6 
children  of  Chuai.     This  closing  of  the  ranks  by  children  of  the 
same  womb  naturally  follows  under  such  conditions  of  rebellion 
against  the  succession  to  the  throne.     But  where  there  is  no  such 
opposition  it  may  then  be  found  between  those  of  the  same  blood, 
and  the  successful  claimant  to  Haru's  rights  was,  his  brother , by  the 
full  blood,  which  perhaps  also  accounts  for  his  successful  ventiire, 
as  legitimacy  early  assumes  importance  in  the  old  records. 

,  *■  Nihongi^I,  p.; ITS'  (Aston),, 
t  Nihongi— I,  p.  328  (Aston).  ;         -  . 
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'  As  io  the  relations  existing  among  the  lower  class  there  is 
just  given  a  liint,  but  the  hint  is  there  to  be  extracted.  Shinto 
implies  'ancestor  worship,  and  this  implies  a  male  heir  to  carry  it 
on.  The  attachment  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  has  therefore 
always  been  a  loose  one  and  one  might  say  conditioned  by 
fertility  in  the  conception  of  male  children.  There  is  no  reason 
certainly  to  believe  that  the  tie  in  these  early  days  was  any  closer 
than  in  later  and  even  very  recent  times  ;*  among  the  lower 
classes  it  was  probably  only  cohabitation,  the  responsibility  of 
the  children  being  placed  on  the  father.  There  is  also  a  hint  of 
practices  inherent  not  so  much  in  our  highest  civilizations  as  in 
the  lowest,  perhaps  indicating  Scarcity  of  females.  Thus  in- 
famous offences  are  denounced  and  purification  of  the  land  from 
tinje,  to  time  is  performed  on  account  of  them.  One  such  purifi- 
cation took  place  on  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Jingo,  the 
offences  cited  being  against  agricultural  efiiciency,  personal 
filthiness,  bestiality,  and  incest.f  The  position  of  woman,  how- 
pver,  is  by  no  means  that  of  an  absolute  chattel.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  as  always,  among  the  lower  class  she  did  her  share  of 
the  work.  Her  security  must  have  been  assured  as  she  is  heard 
of  from  time  to  time  in  free  movement  among  the  people.  Jn 
the  upper  clashes  the  women  are  not  shut  up  in  a  harem.  In  the 
scanty  glimpses  of  private  life  woman  appears  as  the  mistress  or 
the  daughter,  of  the  house  and  it  would  be  hard  to  distipguish 
her  position  from  that  of  to-day.  Indeed  in  any  country  in 
which  female  succession  to  the  throne  is  recognized  it  js  rare 
that  women  are  maintained  in  the  state  of  vassalage  which  is 
their  condition  in  countries  in  which  they  are  a  breeding  machinis 
pure  and  simple,  such  as  among  the  Turks,  This  is  the  case  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  peoples  from  civilized  to  savtige.  The 
Japanese  throne  in  those  early  days  was  more  than  once  occupied 
by  a  woman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  legends  of  the 
Empress  Jingo  as  good  history,  but  there  is  evidence  from 
Chinese  sources  that  about  the  3rd  century  A.D.  the  Japanese 
riiler  was  a  woman.  It  is  more  likely  that,  as  in,  these  annals. 
Jingo  spent  her  time  in  her  court  and  was  little  seen  of  the 
people.  Far  more  likely  than  the  Japanese  legends  which 
make  hqr  a  sort  of  Amazon.  The  active  administration  in  such 
rough  timps  was  almost  inevitably  conducted  by  ministers,  just  as 
it  was  much  later  in  the  reigns  of  Suiko  and  Kogyoku  (sevfenth 
century)  under  the  crafty  administration  of  old  Umayko  and  his 
immediate  descendants.     A  woman  has  to  depute  the  exercise  of 

*  The  accounts  in  the  Kojiki  and  Nihpngi  can  be  compared  with 
the  extracts  from  Chinese  records  (A.D.  25-265)  given  in  Mr,  Aston's 
"Early  Japanese  History."  Trana.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan  Vol.  XXI, 
p.p.  53-59.  As  to  recent  events,  a  man  divorced  his  wife  (reluctantly) 
because  she  had  given  him  half  a  dozen  daughters  and  no  son.  The 
Japanese  newspapers  commented  unfavourably.  Public  opinion 
ensured  no  resistance  on  the  woman's  part.    She  was  at  fault. 

t  Kojiki  p.  230— Trans.  Asiatic  Soo.  of  Japan,  Vol.  X,  supple- 
ment (Chamberlain's  Trans). 
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those  manly  qualities'  called  for  in  the  person  of  a  king  for  the' 
defence  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  all  the  fbrmality  of  a 
court  goes  on  around  her  person,  and  of  course  she  does  not  stand 
isolated,  the  only  femflle  among  her  warriors.  The  very  fact 
of  there  being  a  queen  tells  its  own  story,  and  women  and  men 
must  have  mixed  more  or  less  intimately  in  the  social  life  of  the 
time,  social  prejudices  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  playing  a 
part  somewhat  as  in,  our  own  day,  a  condition  very  unlike  the 
harem.  The  freedom  of  intercourse  and  lack  of  formality  (at 
times)  is  instanced  by  the  assassination  of  Iruka  in  full  cpurt  at 
ihe  feet  of  the  Empress,  an  episode  calling  to  mind  the  rough 
and  ready  cmirt  of  Mary  Stuart.^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
among  ourselves  to-day  the  latitude  of  intercourse  has  a  very 
wide  range — from  the  practical  seclusion  of  Unmarried  girls  in 
the  countries  ©f  southern  Ikirope,  to  the  wide  control  of  public 
opinion  in  a  country  of  easy  intercourse  like  America.  And  iu 
this  Old  Japan  the  wife's  position  was  given  full  recognition.. 

Questions  of  concubinage  would  hardly  trouble  the  lower 
classes.  One  wife  and  her  progeny  were  probably  quite  the 
limit  of  their  means.  From  a  not  very  savoury  episode  in  the 
leign  of  Muretsu  (498-504  A.D.)  it  can  be  gathered  that  public 
prostitution  was  enough  organized  to  cater  to  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  people^  The  marital  relations  being  looser  among  people 
in  which  property  required  no  severe  recognition  of  possible 
heirs,  whether  a  man  introduced  a  new  concubine  into  his  house 
in  the  guise  of  a  maid  servant,  or  made  an  actual  change  of 
wives  was  of  but  little  importance.  But  in  the  upper-classes 
there  would  naturally  be  a  wide  difference.  The  consent  of  the 
Empress  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  formula  necessary  before  a 
new  imperial  concubine  had  official  standing  at  the  court. 
Nintoku  (SIO-SOQ  A.D.)  thus  stole  a  march  on  his  Empress,  and 
during  her  absence  introduced  a  concubine  into  the  palace.*  This 
was  not  his  first  offence  in  the  marital  line  and  seemed  to  be  the 
laist  straw.  The  Empress  resolutely  refused  to  endure  this 
insult  to  her  position,  and,  judging  from  the  strenuous  efforts 
that  Nintoku  made  to  get  her  back  again,  the  stand  she  took 
must  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  court.  She  died  in  exile. 
A  somewhat  similar  episode  occurs  under  Ingyo  (410-453  A.D.), 
For  a  physical  weakling  this  monarch  made  more  than  enough 
amorous  disturbance.  The  particular  instance  is  of  value  ini 
showing  that  woman  had  a  voice  in  her  disposition.  Ingyo  gave 
a  banquet  in  his  palace  attended  by  both  sexes.  The  EmperoE 
himself  played  on  the  lute  and  the  Empress  danced  before  him. 
It  seems  that  "  it  was  the  custom  for  the  dancer,  when  the 
"dance  was  ended,  to  turn  to  the  person  who  occupied  thd 
^  highest  place,  and  say  '  I  offer  thee  a  woman '"  ff  ^nd  presuraa-' 
bly  she  offered  the  most  desirable  under  her  control.    On  thf^ 

*  Dates   previous    to    500   A.D,,    are  mainly  hypothetical.    Cf. 
Chapter  I. 

t  Nihongi  I,  p.  318  (Aston),  > 
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occasion  this  happened  to  be  the  Empress';  sister,  Ot6hime, -the 
ackno-wledged  beauty-'  of  the  land  -with  whom  the  Emperor 
was  already  enamoured.  The  Emperor  having  caught,  his 
spouse  in  the  trap  compelled  her  to  extend  the  invitation  to  him^t 
Otohiine,  however,  did  not  take  it  in  the  same  way. '  She  kbevv 
th^  unpleasantness  sure  to  result  to  herself  from  .her  eldqr  sister's 
hostility  and  well  judged  the  outcome.  Her  refusal  to  corppljr 
with  the  Emperor's  wishes  was;  obstinate.  Seven  times  she, 
refused,  and  was  finally  only  won  over  by  the  craft  of  his  mes-< 
senger,  who  concealing  food  in  the  bosom  of  his ,  ga,rments, 
secretly  sustaining  himself  by  the  concealed  victuals,  prostrated 
himself  in  the  courtyard  and  refused  to  move  without  ■•  her. 
Otohime  relented  under  this  imposition,  but  was  never  able  to 
live  at  the  court  as  was  customary.  That  love  was  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  conveiianee.is  instanced  in  tie  J^ihongi  as 
to  both  earlier  and  later  times.  It  was  of  course  an  honour  that 
a  woman  should  be  summoned  to  share  the  imperial  bed,  and 
Kami-naga-hime  (Princess  Long  Hair)  was  thus  brought  to  the 
court  of  Ojin  and  settled  in  a  neighbouring  village.  That  there 
was  some  freedom  of  intercourse  among  young  people  in  at  least 
later  times  is  shown  in  the  form  the  writers  of  the  Kojiki  and 
Nihongi  give  the  legend ;  for  Ojin's  son  had  opportunity  to  be 
smitten  with  the  lady's  charms,  and  Ojin  had  time  to  find  it  out. 
When  he  sent  for  her  therefore  for  the  first  time  to  be  present  at 
the  imperial  banquet  in  the  palace  the  feeling  of  the  two  young 
people  can  be  imagined,  and  their  grateful  astonishment  also 
when  the  Emperor  turned  the  feast  into  their  wedding  banquet 
instead  of  his  own.  Again,  when  the  reign  of  MuretSu  (498-505 
A.D.)  opened  under  the  doubtful  auspices  :of  an  usurping 
minister,  the  young  prince  and  the  minister's  son,  Shibi  no  Omi^ 
found  themselves  rivals  for  the  same  girl.  Of  the  two  Kage^ 
hime  favoured  the  noble,  not  the  prince  and  embryonic  emperor. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  open  freedom  of  life  when  the 
two  rivals  and  the  mistress  meet  in  what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
public  fair,  and  Shibi  no  Omi  presents  himself  boldly  before  the 
Prince,  claiming  a  connection  with  Princess  Kage  a  good  deal 
closer  than  an  unmarried  lady  should  be  willing  to  admits :  'The 
power  of  a  jorince,  however,  is  capable  of  vengence  if  not  of 
undoing  the  past,  and  the  death  of  Shibi  and  distress  of  Kage-- 
hime,  and  the  ruin  of  the  minister,  legitimately  close  the?  drama.. 
That  women,  however,  in  their  disposition  were  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  their  male  relatives  is  plain  enough.  A  woman,  if  she 
could  avoid  an  unpleasant  match,  had  to  leave  the  choice  of 
candidates  to  others.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Mntoku  his  half 
brother  gives  him  his  sister.  Princess  Yata,  as  concubine.  This  is  an' 
illustration  of  the  law  which  forbade  union  between  children  of 
the  full  blood,  and  also  it  shows  that  the  control  lay  in  blood  as 
interpreted  by  maternal  descent  (haralcara).  It  is  difficult  to 
regard, this  as  other  .than  a  reminiscence  of .  an  old  polyandry. 
Enough  lias  probably  been  said  to  show  th*  importance  and) 
comparative  freedom  of  women  in  th^e  times ;  and  to  this  can  be 
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added' their  position:  as  priestesses  of  the  national  religion. 
Tradition  carries  this  back  as  far  as  the  reign'  of  Sujin  (B.C.  92) 
and  establisliment' of  Princess  Yamato  at  Ise.  At  all  events  iii 
much  later  times  and  to-day  women  are  found'  occupying  a  pro-i 
minent' position  in  the  carrying  out  of  Shinto  ritual. 

The  importance  of  the  routine  of  the  daily  life  of  women  is 
constantly  shown  by  the  prominence  given  to  domestip  detail  in 
the  early  records.  In  the  house  their  sphere  controlled  those 
domestic  affairs  still  regarded  as  belonging  properly  to  their  sex, 
and  in  their  control  of  their  relations  to  the  other  sex  and  to 
each  other.  The  Old  Japanese  evidently  knew  the  danger  of  a 
man's  interference  between  woman  and  woman.  As  usual  under 
such  free  conditions  their  hand  can  be  traced  in  most  of  the 
ambitions  and  distdrbanoes  of  the  times.'  And  their  anger 
brought  sorrow  •  to  others  and  to  Ithemsclves.  The  careless 
insolence  of  a  noble,  riding'  past  the  garden  of  the  Princess 
Ohonakatsu,  nearly  cost  him  his  life  when  she  afterwards  became 
the  Empress  of  Ingyo  ;  and  the  careless  insolenceJof  the  Empress 
Naniha  no  Wono  to  her  brother-in-law  Prhice  Ohoke  (afterwards 
Emperoi-  under  the  name  of  Ninken  487-498  A.D.)  kd  her  to 
commit  suicide  for  fear  of  his  wrath  in  his  new  position.  She 
had  presented  him  with  a  knife  to  cut  a  melon  and  with  some 
Salct,  but  in  a  standing  position  instead  of  the  more  respectful 
kneeling  position  due  to  the  Emperor's  brother.  There  was 
much  savagery  in  this  new  court  even  if  its  functions  were  id 
piooess'of  elaboration,  for  this  episode  comes  natural  enough  to 
the  writers  of  the  Nihongi  in  the  seventh  century.  The  functions 
of  the  Japanese  woman,  however,  are  certainly  wide  enough  at 
this  period.  She  controls  the  domesticity  of  her  home  establish- 
ment. The  mistress  of  the  •  household  is  only  .second  to  her 
husband  and  their  spheres  are  well  defined.  She  serves  his 
pleasures;  manages  his  house,  and  controls  everything  necessary 
for  that  purpose  without  let  or  hindrance.  When  a  handmaid 
displeases  her,  the  handmaid  is  bainished,  even  though  it  be  the 
favourite  of  the,  master.  As  onis  perhaps  of  several'  she  is  not 
merged  into  her  husband's  interests  but  maintains  her  own  hoirse 
connection.  It  is' the  maternal  influence  that  enters,  and  hence 
■when  the  term  uncle  is  used  it  can  almost  be  assumed  that  the 
maternal' uncle  is  meajit.  In  the  legend  of  Suinin .  (B.C.  26)  it 
is  taken  as  entirely  natural  that  the  Empress  should  be  engaged 
in  the  plot  of  her  brother  Prince  Sahohike,  and  to  her  falls  the 
task  of  slaying  her  husband.  To  thus  be  the  executioner  of  the 
father  of  her  children  is  beyond  her  strength  and  she  reveals 
■the  plot -to  the  Emperor  thereby  saving  his  life.  She  clings 
however  to  her  own  family,  and  only  using  means  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  child  of  which  she  had  recently  been  delivered,  she 
perishes  with  them  in  the  flames  of  the  castle  closely  besieged  by 
Suinin.  He  dropped'  a  casual  tear  on  the  smoking  grave  of  the 
little  woman — and  presumably  took  a  man's  somewhat  embarras- 
sed, care  of  the  new-born  infant.  Such  family  differences  seemed 
to  be  part  of  the  code.  .Thp  lijjnpi;?^^.  ift  trouseis  can  be  passed 
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0-ver  as  somewhat  apocryphal.  The  prominence,  however,  bf 
woman  ia  ceremonial  is  evident  enough,  just  as  it  is  plain  enough 
that  she  was  no  Amazon  but  confined  herself  to  the  intrigues  and 
mischief  of  a  court,  and  bravely  took  the  consequences  when 
perhaps  she  and  her  husband  had  to  mount  on  horseback  and  flee 
for  their  lives.* 

The  people  of  the  country  lived  the  open  lives  of  the 
peasantry,  everywhere  exhibited.  They  were  subject  to  a  sort  of 
"  droit  connubial"  which  the  upper  class  possessed  over  them,  and 
good-looks  and  attractiveness  are  important  quaJificaticins  in  the 
women  furnished  for  service.  Policy  or  a  pretty  face  led  even 
the  lord  of  all  the  land  into  amorous  combats  with  a  foe  often 
much  beneath  him.  Policy  thus  led  Keiko  to  the  arms  of 
Ichi-fukaya,  daughter  of  a  Hiuga  bandit.  She  cut  her  father's 
bow-string  and  .  left  him  helpless ;  and  Keiko  cut  her  throat 
for  her  unfilial  conduct — and  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  her.  That 
this  freedom  among  the  peasants  was  recognized  is  illustrated  by 
an  adventure  of  Yamato-take.  Taking  advantage  of  his  youth 
he  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  and  presents  himself  as  a  recruit 
in  that  caj)acity  to  the  bandits  of  Kumaso.  He  finds  no  difiiculty 
of  entrance.  Enchanted  with  his  beauty  the  leader,  the  Brave 
of  Kawakami,  selects  him  at  once  and  makes  him  sit  beside  him 
at  the  feast,  and  gets  in  reward  the  sword  of  Yamato-take  in  his 
vitals.f  The  records  of  this  period  are  one  thing  of  importance. 
These  are  the  Nihongi  and  Kojiki,  and  throughout  there  is,  in 
the  case  first  named  anyhow,  a  distinct  translation  of  existing 
conditions — those  of  the  seventh  century — to  the  legencjs  of  an 
earlier  date.  Some  of  these  incidents  are,  however,  so  characteristic 
of  a  primitive  condition  that  they  can  be  carried  fa;ir  back  into 
pre-historic  Japan.  These  are  instanced  by  the  great  importance 
given  to  maternal  influence,  the  careful  regulation  of  the  inter- 
course of  full  sisters  and  brothers,  still  holding  its  own  in  spite  of 
descent  by  the  father's  side'  regulating  all  property  rights  in  the 
heir-ship ;  by  the  somewhat  loose  relations  existing  between  the 
sexes,  for,  related  as  they  are  at  base,  polygamy  is  a  far  fiercer 
and  more  exclusive  cult  than  polyandry;  by  the  undoubted 
prominence  given  to  phallic  worship  in  this  Old  Japan,  and  to 
which  many  an  old  country  bridge  still  bears  witness;  and  by 
certain  offences  characteristic  of  savagery  and  of  great  luxury, 
neither  of  which  conditions  existed  at  this  virile  period  of 
Japanese  history.  In  this  early  period  there  is  not,  however, 
the  prominence  given  to  the  wife  found  among  the  German 
tribes  of  North  Europe  which  in   time  was  to   dominate   the 

*  Prince  Hayabusa  and  Princess  Medori  for  instance. — Nihonsi. 
Vol.  I,  p.  291  (Aston). 

t  Whetiher  in  the  case  of  a  bandit,  or  in  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  the  free  intermingling  of  the  sexes  at  their  feasts  and  banquets 
in  this  early  Japan  can  be  noted.  It  is  very  different  from  mediaeval 
Japan — even  from  the  recent  Japan — in  which  the  woman  appears  on 
such  occasions  merely  as  the  instrument  to  entertain.  They  were 
"gentlemen  and  ladies"  in  early  Japan,  not  "gentlemen  and  geisha," 
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feeling  even  of  southern  Europe ;  but  there  is  sotnething 
more  than  was  given  to  the  wife  of  South  Europe.  The 
Japanese  woman's  power  of  intrigue  figures  prominently  in 
these  early  records  of  Old  Japan,  and  does  not  figure  at  all  in  the 
early  teeords  of  the  Roman  Republic.  On  the  whole  perhaps 
from  the  point  of  view  of  respect  the  Roman  wife  was  decidedly 
better  off  than  the  Japanese  wife.  From  her  influence,  without 
its  counterbalance  of  something  like  worship,  the  fall  of  the 
latter  from  grace  was  to  be  greater  in  the  future,  and  she  was  to 
become  simply  the  instrument  of  pleasure  and  a  breeding 
machine,  At  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  early  Japanese 
Empire  she  was  a  freer  woman  than  she  ever  was  in  her 
succeeding  history.     At  least  up  to  these  days  of  Meiji. 

As  has  been  stated  our  authorities  raise  unconsciously  a 
difficulty  for  us.  The  Kojiki  with  its  more  Japanese  flavour  to 
the  legends  and  history  ends  with  the  close  of  the  reiga  of 
KenzS  (487  A.D.)  Beyond,  this  there  are  a  few  dreary 
pages  of  genealogy.  And  here  it  can  be  asked — why,  if  there 
were  written  records  to  cover  any  part  of  the  legendary,  period, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  them  down  from  the  oral  recitation  of 
Hiyeda-no-Are.  The  Nihongi  is  confessedly  not  only  Chinese, 
but  the  long  speeches  and  sometimes  the  events  are  simply 
cribbed  from  Chinese  tales  and  annals.  This  makes  it  uncertain 
as  to  the  real  atmosphere  surrounding  the  writers  of  the  Nihongi, 
and  whether  the  foi-m  of  the  higher  civilization  was  not  given  to 
existing  conditions ;  the  unconscious  bias  of  the  writers,  as  with 
the,  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  giving  a  colour  to  the 
interpretation  of  every  event  and  institution  by  those  in  operation 
under  their  eyes.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  the  case  for  the 
early  history  of  Japan.  That  the  compilers  of  the  traditional 
history  had  more  to  go  on  from  the  date  of  active  contact  with 
China  through  Korea  in  the  fifth  century  appears  from  the  abrupt 
change  in  tone  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Nihongi  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Richiu  (400-405.)  And  it  also  indicates  plainly 
a  rapid  change  going  on  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  sinking  into  serfdom,  the  government  is  becoming 
centralized,  and  luxury  is  spreading  among  the  upper  classes. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition 
of  women;  Polygamy  and  concubinage  has  always  existed,  but 
it  has  been  of  the  type  of  Penelope  and  her  hand-maids.  There 
is  from  the  beginning'of  the  sixth  century  a  distinct  increase  of 
concubinage  of  the  true  eastern  type.  Women  become  more  and 
more  the  plaything  of  man  ;  for  his  pleasure  and  for  breeding. 
At  the  worst  of  times  the  harem  never  found  a  place  in  Japanese 
social  life.  Ariy  seclusion  of  women  was  dictated  by  high  station 
and  not  by  sex.  But  henceforth  woman  must  make  her  influence 
felt  in  Japanese  life  through  her  power  and  willingness  as  an 
instrument  of  pleasure.  She  exercises  her  control  over  man 
through  his  passions  and  not  through  his  domesticity  and  the 
natural  unit  of  the  famUy  represented  by  parents  and  children. 
Such  a  family  ideal  is  very  different  from  the  Japanese  family 
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in  which  the  Tiead  is  praotically  the  despbt  of  a  little  State,  "and 
a  condition  to  some  extent  realized  in  a  man  with  a  score  of  wives 
and  concubines  and  perhaps  eighty  or  a  hundred  childi-en, 
in  which  his  personal  interest  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
material  side  of  any  such  feeling  as  love.  This  loss  of  iier  true 
influence  foreshadowed  the  future.  Woman  must  become  more 
and  more  a  mere  chattel.  The  change  comes  gradually.  By  so 
doing  perhaps  the  natural  freedom  of  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  so  ingrained  itself  in  Japanese  character  that  it  could 
hold  its  own  against  the  harem.  There  was  great  luxury  and 
peace  at  thie  centre  of  government  and  there  wag  w^r  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  same  men  took  their  taste  of  both.  Women 
could  find'  but  littl?  place  in  the  rough  game  going  on  at  the 
frdntiers,  and  their  influence,  confined  to  the  centre,  was  that 
worst  kind  of  influence — maintained  by  working  oathe  feelings  (Si 
men  toward  their  sex.  At  the  periphery  therefore  their  influence 
was  nil.  A  class  was  growing  up'  "  who  kn'ew  not  "  Josephine, 
who  knew  of  nothing  but  blows  ;  and  to  them  woman  naturally 
sank  into  an  inferior  position.  ■  In  the  capital  she  was  maintaining 
her  influence' through  a  softness  of  corruption  that  the  weak  find 
.necessary.to  use  in  order  to  accoinplish.  their  wishes.  -Women 
ruled  the  elegant  and  refined  court !  of  Kyoto  in  the  tenth  and 
^eleventh  centuries,  and  woman's  rule  ruined  the  monarchy,  I 
take'  from  the  extensive  paper  of  Mr.  Clay  Macauley*  twQ 
specimens  of  teW^*  poetry  as  translated  and  explained' by  him, 
These  lyrical  efibrts  by  ladies  and, gentlemen  of  the  court 
Certainly  do  not  give  any  idea  of  previous  Spartan  Severity  <)f 
the  former  to  their  lovers      '  ■     • 

"  Now  in  dire  distress  " 

'  "  It  is  all  tlie  same  to  me  !•" 
"So,  then,' let  us  meet" 

'  "Even  though  it  costs  my  life" 
"In  the  Bay  of  Naniwa" 

Concealment  being  no  longer  possible,  the  '  lover  shows  his 
"recklessness  of  despair"  and  intention  to  meet  his  mistress  at 
the  cost  of  his  life.  In  another  the  lady  vents  her  spleen  on  her 
abaiidonment,  and  probably  wishes  the '  contrary,  in  her  grief 
over,  the  vengeance'  the  gods  will  take  on  her  lover's  broken 
oaths. 

"Though  forgotljen  now," 

"For  myself  I  do'not  care." 
"  He,  by  oath,  was  pledged ; — " 
"And  his  life,  who-  is  forswprn," 
"That  is,  ahl  so  pitifuj." 

Alas  I  the  gentleman's  parents  had  found  a  parti  more  favoured 
with  the  world's  goods,  and  the  lady  who  had  been  jilted  had  no 
Common  Pleas  or  Sergeant  Buzfuz  to  expound  the  ethics:  of 
warming  pans  and  tomato  sauce  in  reference  to  breach  of 
proitiis6.        '  :  ■ 


*  Transaotiohs  Asiaitic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.p.  29  53; 
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"  '  "PMl6'Sopiief'9'~Kad  very  little  sway  in"  these  ^legftnt  circles. 
They  could  bide  their  time  and  cluster  together  on  the  slopes  of 
Hieisan.  and  KSyasan.  That  time  came  with  the  struggle  over 
the  declining  monarchy  and  the  advent  of  the  feudal  system. 
One  would  anticipate  a  severity  of  treatment  of  woman  under 
such  conditions  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  fact 
woman's  position  became  so  much  a  matter  of  indifference  and 
insignificance  as  to  make  shutting  her  up  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance. The  social  life  of  the  time  was  practically  nil  and  confined 
to  a  despised  circle  surrounding  the  shadowy  emperor  at  KyotOj 
and  in  which  the  men  and  women  seemed  to  become  almost 
sexless.  -'For  the  rest;  woman  was  of  course  a  prize  if  she  pos- 
sessed beauty.  There  was  as  much  feud  between  Minamoto 
Yoshitomo  and  Taira  Kiyomori  over  the  former's  beautiful 
concubine,  Tokiwa,  as  over  the  prize  of  the  kingdom.  Yoshitomo 
out  of  the  way,  Kiyomori  proniptly  seized  Tokiwa's  aged  parents 
and  so  brought  the  lady  to  terms  and  to  his  arms.  The  looseness 
of  the  marriage  tie,  always  existing  and  more  accentuated  with 
the  increase  of  Chinese  learning  to  which  the  warrior  class  of  the 
feudal' age  were  particularly  affected,  accounts  to  some  extent  fpu 
iheremaining  freedom  that  was  allowed  to  woman  in  her  jnter- 
tourse  with"  the  world.  Provided  she  performed  her  duties  as 
wife  and  mother  there  was  no  reason  to  shut '  her  u|).  In  the 
greatest  luxury  6f  the  Tokugawa  period,  when  woman  has  become 
a  mere  chattel,  and  a  ceremonial  which  should  exist  only  for  women 
was  made  the  object  of  cultivation.for  men,  she  was  never  reduced 
to  that  absolute  automatism  of  the  trained  animal  found  in  western 
Asia.  It  is  a  crime  worthy  of  death  to  disturb  the  Lord  of  all 
the  Moslem  world  in  his  hours  of  pleasure.  But  it  is  said  that 
on  one  pretext  this  is  permitted  to  a  woman,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  the  Father  ^f„the  Faithful  be  found.  When 
this  woman,  clad  in  sca,rlet  from  head  to  foot,  appears  before 
the' couch  of  the  Siiltan  her  mission '  saves  her  from  all  plinish- 
ment.  Her  garment  speaks  for  her,  and  tells  her  master  that 
the  imperial  palace  is  in  flames.  As  a  fire  and  a  rebellion  are 
hot  unusual  concomitants  the  Heir  of  Mahomet  does  not  have  to 
ask  any  questions,  and  needless  to  say  his  hours  of  festival  are 
over.     He  vamoses. 

In  the  feudal  days  which  have  lasted  down  to  our  own 
generation  woman  in  Japan  reached  her  lowest  condition.  She 
became  house  keeper,  an  object  for  pleasure,  and  a  breeding 
machine.  What  consideration  was  shown  her  in  marital  rela- 
tions was  due  to  the  danger  arising  on  sending  her  home  again. 
These  were  family  affairs,  and  unless  the  ground  was  covered 
delicately'  a  repudiation  might  give  rise  to  a  feud  the  extent  of 
which  no  man  could  foresee.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the, 
earliest  times.  The  emperor  KenzS  (484-487  A.D.)  rejoices 
that  the  sacred  duty  of  vengeance  is  nourished  in  every  man 'a 
heart.  And  naturally  in  her  very  freedom  of  exit  and  entrance, 
amid  this  society  of  warriors  who  regarded  her  with  indifference 
the-  Japanese  woman  took  her  tone  from  it.    It  had  been  a, 
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rough' '  sbcifety,  requiring  quickh^s  of  judgra^^,  energy  of 
(iecisiori,  tact  and  promptness.  It  was  a  society  of  action  little 
given  to  speculation.  One  sided,  confining  its  social  spjiere  to 
the  actions  of  one  sex,  there  was  no  softening  influence;  and 
feven  throughout  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  the  warrior 
spirit  was  kept  alive  by  the  private  war  nourished  by  its  cere- 
monial within  the  caste  itself.  Where  etiquette  carried  with  it 
life  and  death,  and  a  careless  gesture,  or  stepping  over  a  man's 
sword  laid  on  the  ground,  were  deadly  insults,  such  society  was 
still  living  in  a  state  of  war.  The  Japanese  woman  learned  in 
this  long  and  hard  school  self-poise  and  bravery.  Unselfishness 
was  more  than  a  part  of  her  curriculum  ;  it  became  a  very  part 
of  her  nature,  which  called  out  three  qualifications^— patience, 
self-sacrifice,  and  courage.  And  with  all  this  she  had  all  her 
woman's  work  to  do  in  the  world  and  under  such  adverse  and 
discouraging  conditions.  At  the  best  to  be  treated  with  iudififer- 
ence.  At  the  worst  to  undergo  all  the  scorn  and  rough  treatment 
aroused  by  the  brutal  passions  of  mediaeval  war.  Beduoed  to 
the  condition  of  an  upper  servant,  with  all  the  responsibility 
of  a  wife  and  but  a  shadow  of  her  privileges,  she  could  but  work 
and  wait.  And  even  at  times  gird  on  the  sword  herself  and 
fight,  riot  only  bravely  but  with  all  the  coolness  called  fop  iji 
the  skilled  captain.  The  Japanese  wife  at  times  had  to  take  b^ii: 
lord's  place  on  the  castle  wall  when  service  had  called  him  lelse- 
where  and  enemies  threatened  his  homCi  The  Japanese  woman 
did  indeed  fece  the  world  and  not  retire  from  it. 


§2. 

Mediaevalisin  and  modern  life  almost  touch  each'other  in 
these  days  of  Meiji.  The  great  mass  pf  the  people  are  still 
eontroled  by  the  old  ideas  inherited  not  from  their  forefathers 
but  from  their  very  fathers.  And  so  the  Japanese  woman  has 
stepped  into  the  heritage  of  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  woman  of 
the  past.  The  old  tone  of  Japanese  life  still  governs  the  home, 
and  modern  education  has  as  yet'  made  but  little  impression. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  wish  that  it  would  change  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  woman.  The  change  must  come  in  the  home 
life,  and  then  it  will  come  naturally  and  without  shaking  the 
bed-rock  of  character.  This  has  been  the  course  of  development 
in  Western  life.  To  emancipate  the  Japanese  woman  by  means  of 
ieducation  woiild  simply  leave  her  unevenly  poised,  without 
support  and  with  many  vague  and  probably  chimerical  aspira- 
tions, The  whole  of  Japanese  society  must  change  and  the 
Japanese  woman  with  it,  or  else  it  is  better  to  leave  her  as  she 
is.  Nothing  could  be  more  womanly.  She  has  esoaped----th rough 
indifference — the  narrowing  effect  of  polygamy,  As  with  the 
Timks  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  the  Japanese 
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is  a*  all  asswredi  ol  the  existence  of  her  soul.'  She  is  disposed; of 
very  mudx  &s  ai  Mtfren,  or  a<  Georgian  or  Armenian  girl.  In  the 
family  htar  position  is  one  of  self-saerifice  which  comes,  to  her  aa 
fflaturally  a»  drawing  her  breath — whether  it  be  the  giving  up 
the  best  place  or  the  best  portion  at  a  nod  from  the  powers  oveii 
her,  or  the  saciifice  of  her  own  body  to  the  vinous  necessities  of 
swrne  aged)  or  parenital  drunkard,  aaad  the  necessary  hegira  to  th6 
Yoehiiwara.  Bait  there  is  a  possibility  in  front  of  her.  She  may 
Bot  tmijr  he  wife  bnt  she  may  become  mother  of  male  chiJdren, 
tmd  then  her  time  is  sure  to  come.  If  she  can  only  weathe* 
through  her  various  pregnancies  and  the  accidents  of  her  sex  and 
Hfe,  and  reada  to  an  old  age  that  comes  early  in  Japan,  she 
holds,  a  position  impregnable  in  its  little  sphere,  and  in  which  in 
time  she  caam  and  perhaps  will  pay  back  with  interest  the 
tysaitoy  thai  has  been  exercised  on  herself.  To  go  through  all 
this  recjrairesi  a  streaigth  of  character,  and  perhaps  fosters  it- 
And  tins'  little  soft  yielding  ereature,  all  savoir  faire,  can  show  it 
on  occasion.  She  can  suffer  wounds  and  pain  with  the  courage  of 
a  wairrjoir.  The  writer  remembers  seeing  the  hand,  of  a  little 
inn  girl  badly  tormj  by  the  explosion  of  a  soda  bottle  she  waa 
trying  to  opea.  The  victim  merely  bound  it  up  and  trudged  off 
alone  to  the  hospital  without  a  murmur  and  only  a  little  wrinkle 
over'  tlie  eyes.  .  In  days  of  the  past  the  samurai  woman  carried  a 
Mttle  sword  ob  dagger  for  her  self-defence,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
tise  it — mainly  oa  herself.  She  knew  just  where  to  stab  herself 
iiDi  the  neek  wiihout  unseemly  Joss  of  blood,  and  binding  her  feet 
with  her  saahi  so  that  amy  death  struggle  would  not  disturb  her 
garments  shie'  performed  this  feminine  form  of  offieial  suicide  to 
rejoin-  her  lord  or  to  defend  her  honour.  And  so  she  still  thus 
teeads  the  path  to  the  land  of  Yomi.  In  these  days  men,  leave 
tfieir  bones  on;  the  soil  of  China  and  the  slopes  of  Port  Arthur, 
but  the  photographer  has  counterfeited  their  appearance  as  well 
as  their  ashes.  The  cases  are  not  unknown  where  seating  her>- 
gel-f  on  the  mats,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  old  time  cere- 
Biony,  the  youog  wife  has  euit  her  thread'  of  life  to  follow  after 
thei  yotmg  husband  blowji  to  pieces  by  the  modern'  process  of 
shells  or  Mauser  bullets. 

We  have  here  a  stage  of  development  which  has  long:  passed 
flpom  view  in  the  West.  There  is- plenty  of  heroism  left  in  the 
woman  of  the  West,  as  so  many  crises  of  self-sacrifice  and  sufiering 
show.  Whether  in  the  hospitals  of  public  life  or  in  a  life  long 
martyrdom  iff  thepBiwaCy  of  home  and  family,  from  time. to  time 
litds  fundiaiaentai.  quality  of  strong  womanhood,  of  suffering  evil 
#itbout  ©utery,.  finds  constant  expressi«iii.  The  creatiom  of  the 
novelist's  brain  is'  not  only  found  ifti  the  fictitious  characteir  of 
Eiigeinie  Orandfe*,^  but  in  actu-al  life  in  the  eolumna  cjf  the  daily 
paper.  Heitoiosin  laodena  Western  life,  however;  owe  very  little 
to  training.  Periaps'  they  d^erve  the  more  credit  inaemuoh  aS 
the  emotional  expression  is  governed  by  the  intelligence.  Neither 
the'  surrounding  medium  or  the  past  still  acting  on  the  present 
gives  the  ini/tiatinre,  which  is  due  entirely  to-  that  love  of  prajse 
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inherent  in  our  iegoiatic  personality.  There  arS,  hjbwever,  peoples 
still  existing  in  the  earliest  stages  of  this  form  of  ethical  develop' 
ment  in  which  both  training  and  public  opinion  are  strong 
incentives  to  action.  It  is  not  only,  the  love  of  good  repute  but 
also  the  active  fear  of  the  contempt  or  disapproval  of  the  com- 
munity which  drives  to  action.  In  the  West  we  must  turn  to  ,the 
history  of  the  distant  past  to  •  see  its  force  as  illustrated  in  this, 
type  of  mediaevalism  preserved  to  our  own  days.  .And,  it  is 
found  most  marked  where  woman  was  in  early,  days  an 
independent  factor  to  some. extent  in  the  community.  Among 
the  great  peoples  of  South- West  Asia  she  was  a  slave  and  chattel. 
The  higher  her  rank,  the  farther  she  retired  from  public  viewy 
and  the  true  home  of  the  harem,  ttat  institution  which  to-day 
governs  the  Moslem  world,  is  simply  a  heritage  from  the  distant 
past  of  the  peoples  living  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  position 
of  the  Greek  wife  is  plainly  much  better,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Aryan  peoples.  The  Greeks  who  listened 
to  and  applauded  the  tragedies'  of  Aeschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and 
of  Euripides  were  certainly  not  showing  their  favour  to  a 
portraiture  of  a  woman  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  hearers  had 
abandoned  the  proper  r61e  of  her  sex.  These  women  of  the  Greek 
stage— so  womanly  in  all  their  characteristics,  even  in  the  wrath 
of  a  Medea — played  their  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  their 
country.  Their  sphere  is  distinctly  marked  by  their  rights  as 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  community.  And  when  they  abandon 
it  to  come  forward  in  a  harsher  role  as  that  of  Antigone,  they  do 
it  with  a  womanly  sweetness  of  character  aiid  determination, 
"thereby  accentuating  the  strangeness  of  their  position  and  losing 
none  of  the  privilegesof  their  sex.  No  better  illustration  perhaps 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  two  types  of  character,  and  the  two 
phases  in  the  same  character,  both  thoroughly  feminine,  than  in 
Antigone  and  Ismene.  And  when  Polyxena  gives  her  hand  to 
■UlySses  to  be  kd  away  to  death  it  is  no  shrinking  toy  of  the 
harem  that  speaks  tlie  words  of  comfort  to  the  distressed  Hecuba. 
And  how  the  old  Greek  poet  loved  the  type  lie  was  portraying  is 
^hown  in  the  words- which  have  fairly  burned  themselves  into 
the  pages  of  the  world's  literature — ^to  last  as  long  as  man.  ; 

'  The  Persian  wars  and  growing  contact  with  the  ,  East 
undoubtedly  did  muct  injury  to  the  position  of  the  Greek  woman. 
If  later  she  did  not  reach  the  confinement  of  the  harem  she  made 
as  close  approach  to  it  as  possible  in  view  of  the  open  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  women's  appartments  became  a  very  Separate 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  they  rarely  saw  any  but  their  own 
relatives,  unless  at  some  fixed  feast  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
Social  convention  regulated  much  of  this  treatment  accorded  to 
them,  and  ■  notoriously  social  convention'  is  largely  guided  by 
women  themselves  in  such  spheres  as  they  are  permitted  to  enjoys 
Their  true  tyrant '  here  is  the .  old  woman.  They  could  break 
through  this  at  times  ;  and  did  so,  or  else  Xanthippe  is  entirely 
a  myth  and  Socrates  goes  with  her ;  men  differ  also,  and  it  can  be 
granted — with  his  existence — that  Socrates  was  long  suffering 
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and  of  great  kindness — unless  he  owed  his  father-in-law  moneyJ 
Woman's  position,  however,  in  later  Greek  times  became  a  very 
subordinate  one.  '  Anything  like  marriage  was  purely  a  matter 
of  finance.  With  the  absorption  of  men  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  more  and  more  Was  to  be  expended  on  fitting  the  male 
heir  for  th6  battle  for  position.  The  Greek  community  seems  to 
lose  something  of  its  balance  at  this  point.  Men  took  the  State 
as  a  fiijished  product  and  laboured  to  shine  in  it.  With  one 
important  factor  disregarded  its  progress  was  stopped.  And  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  hetairai  can  be  better  understood.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  women  were  just  what  a  similar  class  have 
been  in  all  civilizations.  They  were  whores,  pure  and  simple ; 
and  to  gain  their  daily  bread  for  themselves  or  their  owner.''^ 
But,  granted  a  peculiar  costume,  they  had  the  privilege  of 
mixing  with  the  world,  and  of  this  the  Greek  woman  had  been 
deprived.  It-  really  does  seem  to-day  that  if  a  human  being  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  into  the  old  Greek  State,  possessed  of 
great  talents,  perhaps  wealth,  and  the  attributes  of  the  female 
s'ex,  that  the  only  feasible  outlet  for  the  use  of  all  these 
advantages  was  to  bring  her  up  to  the  career  of  a  prostitute. 
Convention  forbade  the  Greek  wife  under  any  circumstances  to 
play  a  public  r61e  in  society;  Convention  allowed  the  courtesan 
to  do  so.  Between  Phryne,  or  Thais,  or  Leontium,  and  the 
public  woman  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  passer  by,  there  was  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  And  the  former  were  strengthened  in  their 
supremacy  not  only  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  individual  talents 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  shone  almost  alone.  The  only  women: 
to  contrast  with  them — the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  bigoted; 
wife,  or  the  low  drab — only  accentuated  the  diiference.  Thia 
limitation  of  the  presence  of  the  female  in  society  was  the  Ibss 
felt  from  the  peculiar  cult  of  Beauty  in  Greek  life.  The  Greeks 
could  be  said  to  worship  Beauty-i.e.  physical  beauty.  Their 
temples  were  placed  and  built  to  shelter'  some  exposition  of  it. 
That  they  appreciated  the  beauty  and  the  curves  of  the  female' 
body  is  evident  enough  from  the  masterpieces  they  have  left,  but 
the  dominant  type  was  the  young  male.  Such  worship  cannot 
endure  without  trespassing  on  strange  fields,  and  Greek  love 
takes  on  a  hideous  meaning  and  found  an  openness  of  practice 
imexamjiled  ■  in  the  history  of  any  civilization.  It  tainted  the 
best  of,  their  greatest  minds.  It  is  strange  that  the  undoubted 
appreciation  of  intellect  instead  of  neutralizing  rather  excited 
to  the  practice  of  these  .vices.  Necessarily  the  connection  be+ 
tween  men  and  woinen,  even  when  legitimate,  was  almost  a 
temporary  one,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race. 
Woman,  legitimately  speaking,'  in  the  last  stages'  of  Greece 
became  a  mere  breeding  machdne.  This  was  the  more  un- 
fortunate inasmuch  as  Greek  society  was  not  overwhelmed  and 
fossilized  to  be  dug  out  centuries  later.  In  the  face  of  Eoman 
practice  under  Roman  domination  it  maintained  always  its  ideals; 

-      "A  distinction  ie  to  be  drawn  tbet^ireeH  the  kzatpac  and  Ttopuat. 
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if  not  s»  Ifboroughly  its  practice ;  these  were-  revived  and  four 
hundred  years  later  were  ta  resume  control  of  the  destinies  of 
Southr-Eaatern  Europe  in.  the  founding  of  Constantinople  and  the 
new  Ga-eek  Empire. 

The  Romam  wife  held  no  such  position  in  the  State  as  in  the 
early  Greek  civilization,  nor  did  she  sink  into  the  degraded 
position  of  the  Greek  wife.  Indeed  the  course  of  her  develop- 
ment was  rijuch  like  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the- 
development  of  the  existing  civilization.  The  Roman  wife  was 
the  mafer  (mother)  and  she  never  lost  this  position  which  in 
Roman  eye»  was  sacred.  In  one  irespect — and  a  very  desirable 
one — she  remained  a  chattel.  The  Roman  State  being  based  on 
the  famaily  the  question  of  property  was  the  main  issue  in  amy. 
(jaestion  of  dowry.  The  law  was  all  directed  to  maintaining 
property  in  the  agnate  line  and  restricting  the  use  and 
control  of  the  husband  over  the  wife's  property.  Naturally, 
iheiefore  the  Roman  system  of  marriage  only  in  one  form 
involved  ceremonial.  The  eonmubium,  however,  was  the  excep- 
tion, a  more  usual  course  being  for  the  wife  to  remain  nominally 
under  the  father's  control,  her  husband  enjoying  his  right  in  her 
by  use — in  manus.  Between  this  and  simple  cohabitation  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  distinction.  The  result  was,  however, 
to  direct  a  great  deal-  of  attention  to  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  woman's  property  right,  and  by  the;  time  of  Trajan, 
when  the  Empire  had  practically  split  the  Roman  family  and  its 
lights  into  the  practice  of  the  merest  forms,  a  woman  was 
substantially  as  independent  as  she  is  to-day,  with  her  property 
guaranteed  to  her  use  by  the  State.  The  break  up  of  the 
Roman  family — really  representing  the  old  sepubliean  institu- 
tions-^almoat  necessitated  such  protection.  The  unit  of  the 
family  went  to  pieces  as  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 'the  Empire  whieb 
found  tha  human  unit — the  man — easier  to  deal  with,  and  there- 
fore favoured  this  individualism  so  harmless  in  a  despotism. 
The  single  man  was  more  easily  suppressed,  beggared,  and  exile<J. 
The  destruction  of  the  family,  however,  left  women  with  no; 
protection,  and  the  State-  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  family. 
There  is  something  of  the  same  principle  in  our  own  legislation, 
which  makes  the  husband  responsible  for  the  wife's  debts,  but  not 
idbe  versa/.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  go  farther,,  for  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  wife's  dower,  and  her  own  necessary  helplessness 
from  the'  nature  of  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother  preventing  her 
training  in  other  directions,  leave  her  more  than  usually  handi- 
capped; in  any  struggle  that  the  accidents  of  the  world  may? 
throw  on.  hen.    French  legislation,  points  the  way  in  this  respect. 

As  man's  feminine  ideal  the  German-  wife  was  freer  and 
more  on  a  level  with  her  husband.,  The  term  "  wife  "  took,  rank 
With  that,  of  mother.  For  centuries,  however,  the  stricter 
Roman  ideal  prevailed  in  the  older  civilization.  Enough  of  the 
German  was  retained  by  the  invaders  to  maintain  its  life,,  and 
with  the  course  of  centuries  to  come  to  vigour  again  in  tlie 
present  age.    In  the  feudal  system  there:  is  agwn  much  of  the 
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chattel  in  ilas  treatment  of  women.  The  times  handly  permitted 
anything  else,  ■  To  allow  her  to  run  free  would  have  simply  made 
her  the  spoirt  of  half  the  rough  community  which  made  up  society 
in  those  days.  She  therefore  has  no  longer  any  voice  in  the 
disposition  of  her  person,  which  is  bartered  off  by  father,  or 
brother,  or  lord,  or  sovereign.  But  she  retains  her  property 
rights,  as  much  so  as  ever  and  for  the  same  reason — the  family* 
This  hae  again  resumed  its  sway,  with  the  modification  of  the 
looser  structure  given  to  it  by  the  German  tribes.  Her  position 
differs  much  in  different  countries  and  according  to  the  social 
development.  When  men  emerged  from  their  castles  to  once 
more  mingle  together  in  social  life  they  brought  their  wives  with 
them.  Unmarried  women  playedTsut  little  part — on  the  surface— 
tind  marriage  became  the  means  of  entrance  of  woman  into  a 
broader  life.  The  sex  has  never  lost  its  influence,  and,  at  a 
period  when  intrigue  and  violence  governed  politics,  just  in  so 
far  as  women  were  admitted  into  the  social  life  they  governed  it 
by  intrigue  which  is  their  natural  weapon.  And  for  this  they 
were  all  the  better  fitted  by  .the  times.  The  rough  work  of  war 
Was  the  pastime  of  the  men  and  this  left  more  and  more  in  the 
hands   of  the   women  the  exercise  of  those  polite  powers  of 

f)ersuasion.  The  value  of  a  woman  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
n  such  times,  especially  in  Italy,  and  much  Care  was  lavished 
on  her  education.  She  often  appears  at  these  small  courts,  the 
complement  of  her  male  companion.  The  elegance  and  the 
refinement  of  these  little  principalities,  the  atmosphere  of  flowerp 
and  poetry  and'  the  fine  arts,  can  be  said  to  be  due  to  her  presence. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  had  half  the  tongues  and  all  the  feminine 
accomplishments  of  Europe  at  her  disposal,  was  an  intelligent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  astute  managers.  Woman 
had  her  field,  used  it  remorselessly,  aiid  gathered  the  fruits 
in  the  luxury  at  her  disposal.  All  these  flowers,  and 
silks,  and  Embroideries,  and  golden  ciips,  concealed  daggers  and 
poison.  Not  that  poor  Lucrezia  was  guilty  of  half  the  crimes 
attributed  to  her ;  but  where  the  spirit  of  intrigue  rules  amid 
violence  it  is  sure  to  rule  by  just  such  means.  Without  the 
women  there  would  have  been  the  violence  of  the  battle  field ;  or 
else  men  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  stupid  and 
elaborate  etiquette  such  as  was  the  fate  of  Japan  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  All  of  it  time  and  effort 
wasted.  The  fine  arts,  protected  by  religion,  would  doubtless 
have  fliourished  to  some  extent,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  without 
this  general  society.  The  monks  would  have  illuminated  their, 
manuscripts,  would  have  painted  and  adorned  with  sculpture  the 
magnificent  churches,  and  would  have  carved  their  altar  screens, 
but  much  of  the  inspiration  would  have  gone  out  of  both  literature 
a,nd  art.  All  the  field  of  human  life  was  open  to  poet  and  artist, 
Boccaccio,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  were  the  fruit  of  their  soil.  The 
mural  paintings  and  the  canvasses  adorning  the  churches  still 
hold  our  attention  to-day  when  so  much  sympathy  with  the 
monk's  ideal  has  evaporated  from  the  soul,  but  we  turn  still 
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more  readily  to  the  canvasses,  of  Titian,  of  Tintoretto/ and.  of 
Paolo  Veronese  with  their  intense  human  interest.  _ , 

It  is  never  safe  to  rely  on  the  tales  of  travellers  who  often 
put  their  own  home  interpretation  on  very  innocent  actions  asr 
practised  by  strange  peoples;  '•    Tacitus  •  gives  us  the  impression, 
tha,t  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  Ancient  Britain  were  of 
the  loosest  character,  and  practically  amounted  to  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  small  regard  to  nearness  of  relationship.     This' 
does  not  correspond  with  the  stage  of  savagery  to  which  they  had 
reached,  and  which,  judging  from  existing  savage  tribes,  is  more; 
likely  to  possess  a  highly  intricate  code  governing  sex;  relations., 
Also  Gibbon  cites  the  experience  of  the  Byzantine  traveller, 
who  was   led'  to  regard  the  innocent    habit   of  osculation  in 
the  same  unfavourable '  light,  and  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
same  looseness  of  character  belonged  to  the  women  of  English 
Britain  a  thousand  years  later.     The  same  conclusion  might  be 
drawn  in  contemplating  the  brilliant  picture  that  Mr.  Mplmenti 
gives  us  from  the  pages  of  Andrea  Calmo,>  an  Italian  aptor- 
dramatist  of  the  seventeenth  century.     But  the  line  has  always 
been  drawn  in  the  world — at  least  on  the  surface.     In  th  js  picture 
of  the  gay  Venetian  life  is  seen  the  brilliant  pageantry  of,  the 
crowd   made  up  of  lords  and    ladies .  -of   high    deg:?eej    of   a 
picturesquely  clad  populace,  anji  prominent  in  the  crowd,  cpurted 
and  caressed  by  all,  flattered  by  men  ^nd  enviect  by  other  women, 
is  Phryiie.     She  is  one  of  the  striking  features,  of  this  world  .0^ 
colour:    To  her  beauty  and  to  her  wit  are  devoted  the  talents 
and  the  wealth  of  the  greatest  men  of  th«  time  ;i  for  men  come 
■from  all  parts  of  the  world  to-  sip  pleasure-  froin  the  lips  of  the 
■Venetian  courtesan,  successor  of  the  fair  Imperia.     Her  short 
period  of  flowering  is  necessarily  -.devoted  to'  igetjting   all  the 
poisonous  pleasure  possible  put  of  the  cup  which  she  must'dijain 
to  the  dregs.    This  apotheosis  of  pleasure,  scientifically  sought 
one  might  say,  sets  a  standard  to  society,  itself.     The  women  of 
the  period  imitate  the  methods  of  the  courtesan.  .  There  are 
brilliant  sparkling  eyes  but  within  their.' .depths  ;the  unspoken 
invitation.     Itis  seen  in  the  portrait  paintej;s  of  the  time,  against 
whom  the  charge  can  properly  be  brought  that  is  sometimes 
Drought  against  the  English  painter  Greuze — that  his  virgins 
possessed  everything  but  innocence.    The  devices  of,  the  toilet 
were  well  known  to  the  Venetian  women  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  history  of  the  Republic,  '  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
use  of  paint  was  much  more  extensive  than  now.* , ,  T^e  e;x:posure 
of  the  person  left  very  little  to  be  desired^ — or  .to  be  imagined.     It 
Was   customary  to   paint   riot   only  the  ^ehleeks   and  eyes   and 
lips,  but  also  to  paint  the  breasts  thereby  .drawing  attention  to 
their  roundness  and  beauty.     After  all  it  is  a  matter  of  taste 
and   social    convention,    and    both    go  through    a    period    or 

*  One  is  tempted  to  use  the  expression  of  Perez  Galdos'  9s  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  robust  and  astute  Doiia,Lupe  la  de  los  Pavos — ''  En 
toda  la  extension' deja  palabra."  ,  j  ; 
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cycle  iriither  thaii  actual  change  of  position. "  TEe  young  giri  of 
to-day  bares  her  bosom  and  goes  to  her  first  ball  \ifith  some 
feeling  of  trepidation  at  exposing  what  her  maiden  modesty  has 
taught  her  to  be  a  subject  of  concealment  and  not  an  advertisement 
of  lier  charms.  Right  or  wrong  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Social 
convention  requires  this  exhibition  in  the  ball  room,  and  the 
unconscious  shock  given  to  the  untouched  female  withdrawing 
her  person  from  the  eyes  of  the  male  is  governed  by  social  rules. 
She  comes  to  regard  the  feeling  implanted  by  Nature  as  wrong, 
not  the  institution  of  society;  Mr.  Spencer  has  put  the  case  of 
society  versus  ethics  tersely  and  perhaps  a  little  crabbedly — 
"  In  the  average  mind  the  pain  constituted  by  consciousness  of 
"  having  done  something  intrinsically  wrong,  bears  but  a  small 
"  ratio  to  the  pain  constituted  by  the  consciousness  of  otherB' 
"  reprobation  :  even  though  this  reprobation  is  excited  by  some- 
•"  thing  not  intrinsically  Wrongi  Considet  how  difiicult  it  would 
"be  to  get  a  lady  to  wheel  a  costermonger's  barrow  down  Regent 
"  Street,  and  how  easily  she  may  be  led  to  say  a  malicious  thing 
""  sibout  some  lady  she'  is  jealous  of — contrast  the  intense 
"  rfepugnance  to  the  one  act,  which  is  not  in  itself  reprehensible, 
"With  the  feeble  repugnance  to  the  other  act,  which  is  in  itself 
"  reprehensible ;  and  then  infer  how  great  is  the  evolution  of  the 
"  moral  sentiments  yet  required  to  bring  human  nature  into 
'"  complete  fitness  for  the  social  State." 

In  Germany  political  life  was  much  less  ruled  by  intrigue. 
The  rough  politics  of  violence,  the  maintenance  of  isolation 
by  the 'power  of  the  strong  right  arm^  was  a  greater  factor  than 
in  the  South.  The  Germans  were  dififerently  situated  than  the 
Italians  toward  the  Emperor.  They  dreaded  him,  and  hence 
dreaded  the  preponderance  of  any  one  element  in  the  Con- 
federation. For  this  very  purpose  they  were  always  ready  to 
unite  to  prevent  any  permanent  union.  These  were  not  circum- 
stances to  fevour  the  growth  of  a  niimber  of  brilliant  little  courts 
What  was  sought  was  not  interchange  but  isolation.  The  old 
German  feeling  toward  the  wife,  however,  was  part  of  the  race 
inheritance.  If  her  wardship  was  stricter  than  ever  she  was  still 
the  object  of  man's  ptoteetion — mother  and  wife— and  she  still 
ret&,ins  her  privileged  position  of  man's  companion  not  his  chattel. 
And  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so.  This  long  tutelage,  how- 
everj  has  stamped  itself  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the 
German /raw.  Even  in  these  modern  times  she  seems  to  accept 
the  character  of  wardship  '  more  readUy  than  her  Anglo-Saxon 
sister,  and  to  leave  polities  aside  as  altogether  for  the  guidance  of 
men.  But  polities  may  touch  so  closely  that  home  in  Which  liefe 
her  vital  interests  that  woman's  indifference  in  regard  to'  them  is 
hardly  Safe.  In  Spain  this  tutelage  has  been  maintained  on  other 
lines.  Spanish  histoly  reacting  on  Spanish  character  has  given 
such  peculiar  results  that  the  natural  vivacity  of  a  southern  race 
has  been  materially  modified.  In  Spain  there  was  a  cruel  war 
lasting  not  for  a  few  years  or  even  generationsj  but  f6f  centuries 
iind  against  an  irrecoacileable  alien  race.    The  Spanish  vtomau 
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took' her  part  in  this  war  but  it  was  necessarily  a  womian's  part. 
And  as  it  was  a  religious  war,  the  Church  which  fastened  itself 
on  the  souls  of  men,  fastened  itself  doubly  on  the  souls  of  women. 
Women  could  do  little  but  pray.  The  Church  does  not  favour 
freedom  of  thought.  It  claims  the  right  to  guide  and  to  think 
for  its  devotees.  The  Church  therefore  in  Spain  has  been  the 
main  influence  for  the  continued  tutelage  of  Spanish  women,  and 
in  this  twentieth  century  regulates  through  them  the  conduct  of 
the  home.  Preaching  subordination,  the  last  thing  to  be  expected 
from  this  woman  of  the  South,  is  an  assertion  of  woman's  rights 
and  a  claim  to  an  equal  standing  with  man.  Was  not  sin 
brought  into  the  world  by  woman,  and  is  not  her  weakness  and 
subjection  owing  to  Divine  Law?  Did  not  Saint  Paul  say— 
"  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  Churches  ?  "  The  type  of 
her  ideal  is  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  Her  interpretation  of  this 
type  she .  takes  from  the  lips  of  her  Church.  She  might  re- 
member that  Mary  was  not  only  mother  but  woman — ^and  make 
stronger  assertion  of  her  position  on  such  ground. 

For  society  in  its  modern  sense  we  must  turn  to  another  of 
the  Latin  peoples,  which  in  this  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  our 
civilization  is  the  only  country  which  has  advanced  from  the 
rawness  of  youth  to  adolescence.  The  position  of  woman  can  be 
said  to  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  waxing  and  waning  of  war. 
When  Europe  was  as  yet  a  battle  ground  of  factions  Prance  had 
established:  a  condition  of  comparative  peace.  Her  wars  were 
beyond  her  borders.  This  position  in  European  politics  and  the 
industry  of  the  people  ensured  a  prosperity  that  quickly 
developed  a  love  of  luxury.  French  society  at  an  early,  date  was 
an  elegant ,  society.  It  made  an  art  of  social  intercourse  and 
threw  that  intercourse  open  in  the  freest  manner.  There  were 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  courts  of  Henry  II  and  Francis  I, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  their  contemporaries  else- 
where, or  as  contrasted  with  the  France  of  Louis  XI.  Such  an 
atmosphere  was  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  the 
interests  of  a  large,  kingdom  give  plenty  of  ground  for  its 
exercise.  The  wars  of  the  League  and  of  the  Huguenots  brought 
about  an  eclipse  that  lasted  all  through  the  rough  reigns  of  the 
later  Valois  kings.  But  the  charm  of  society  already  tasted  was 
never  lost,  and  woman  maintained  her  free  position  although 
much  of  her  activity  had  been  lopped  off.  Her  wishes  had  less 
to  do  with  men's  actions,  the  stake  at  issue  being  too  large  to 
admit  of  the  interference  of  those  personal  interests  beyond 
which  it  is  hard  for  women  to  rise.  Perhaps  one  secret  of  her 
nullification  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  masculine  brain,  in  the  person 
of  a  woman,  ruled  France.  Catherine  de  Medici  had  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  intriguing  spirit  of  her  sex.  She  was  a  master 
hand  at  intrigue  herself,  but  it  had  little  to  do  with  personal 
questions.  Her  spirit  of  intrigue  was  in  that  larger  sense  of 
statesmanship  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  much  abused 
Macchiavelli,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  which  we  are  forced 
to-day  to  admit  as  true — ^that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
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public  and  private  morals,  and  that  the  means  employed  by 
the  former  are  a  question  of  casuistry  and  usually  fall  within  the' 
limits  of  the  famous  Jesuitical  principle.  But  where  the  spirit 
of  feminine  intrigue  did  win  its  final  victory  was  with  the  close 
of  the  Fronde.  Its  aim  necessarily  is  never  high.  With  such 
personal  objects  in  view  it  cannot  well  be  a  high  aim.  But  great 
ministers  recognized  its  power — and  its  uses — and  frankly  paid 
the  price  necessary  to  secure  its  aid. 

With  the  whole  of  the  under  political  world  governed  by 
this  petty  spirit  bent  on  satisfying  a  taste  for  luxury  the 
Corruption  of  politics  in  the  France  of  the  Bourboil  kings  can  be 
imagined.  And  as  the  plunder  all  came  into  or  for  the  benefit 
of  these  fair  fingers  there  can  also  be  imagined  the  luxury,  blind 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  secured.  Corruption  of  political 
life  by  women  necessarily  means  corruption  of  morals.  There  is 
no  give  without  take.  '  And  women  have  but  one  thing  to  give. 
It  is  of  course  not  true  that  promiscuous  intercourse  was  a 
feature  of  the  court  revels.  This  society  is  the  very  reverse  of 
vulgar.  But  what  is  politely  described  as  "  cicisbeism  "  was  an 
established  institution.  The  greater  the  woman  the  more 
numerous  her  lovers.  This  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  it 
is  the  ofiicial  side.  The  reverse  is  found  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  and  later  the  devoted  circle  collected  around  Port 
Eoyal.  Declining  years  and  loss  of  power  also  acted  on  Louis 
XIV  as  it  does  on  any  other  old  bull,  and  his  old  age  is  marked 
by  an  attempt  at  reform  all  the  more  ridiculous  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  was  put  in  operation.  The  advent  of  Mrs. 
Scarron  was  like  a  bucket  of  cold  water  to  young  and  old 
vice.  It  merely  strengthened  and  invigorated  the  loins  for  its 
final  outbreak  under  the  Regency  and  Louis  XV  when  a  series 
of  bawds — Madame  de  Pompadour  combined  both  businesses — 
governed  the  kingdom  of  France.     The  infamous  dinner  of  the 

Duke  de  R ,  during  which  the  revellers  took  advantage  of 

the  helpless  intoxication  of  one  of  the  frail  beauties,  seemed  to 
arouse  the  sentiment  of  polite  society  to  a  feeble  protest  and  to 
secure  from  the  Regent  the  favour  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  the 
promoter  of  this  escapade.  "Touch  pitch  and  ye  shall  be 
defiled,"  and  it  was  these  dregs,  risen  to  the  surface,  that 
destroyed  the  French  monarchy.  They  represented  in  no  way 
the  leaders  of  the  French  people.  The  real  stamina  that  was  in 
the  French  noblesse  was  shown  during  the  Terror  in  the  courage 
with  which  they  faced  death  as  a  matter  that  had  always  awaited 
them  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  Never  did  a  class  pay  so 
heavily — and  more  bravely — for  the  foul  work  of  a  clique.  And 
it  showed  the  necessity  of  a  man  being  true  to  himself. 
Mistaken  loyalty  had  kept  the  French  nobility  in  silence. 
Snubbed  and  ill-treated  at  Court  they  accepted  the  repulse  of 
their  hereditary  leader  and  left  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  plunderers.  They  were  not  able  to  distinguish  between 
loyalty  to  their  chief  and  loyalty  to  their  country.  "  After  us 
the  deluge " — but  they  might  have  had  more  consideration  for 
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their  sons,  and  sons'  sons.  They  preferred  idtimatie  destruction'to 
union  with  the  other  elements  necessary  to  conserve  the  ^tate. 
Pride  could  go  no  further. 

What  can  be  noted  throughout  this  period  of  French  history 
is  that  woman's  place  is  only  due  to  her  powers  of  intrigue. 
There  is,  no  respect  for  woman  as.  a.  humau,  being  with  like  rights 
and  powers  belonging  to  the  other  sex..  Attractions  of  mind  or 
person  give  her  influence,  and  more  and  more  it  is  the  phys;ic£^l 
powers  of  attraction  that  gain  predominance,  until  the  whole  of 
-France  is  ransacked  for  beauty  as  the  ransom  of  flesh  for 
the  old  goat  that  ruled  at  Versailles.  From  the  wit  of  de 
Montespan  we  pass  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the  Pare  aux 
Cerfs.  Men's  morals  usually  govern  the  politics  of  their  time, 
but  women's  morals  are  usually  governed  by  the  politics  of  their 
time.  The  deliberate  place  given  to  feminine,  intrigue  had  its 
due  effect  in  both  directions,  in  the  degradation  of  politics  and  of 
women.  There  is  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  contrast  between 
the  First  and  Second  Empires.  In  neither  were  morals  particu- 
larly high  ;  but  the  first  was  a  period  of  war  and  female  intrigues 
played  but  a  small  part ;  the  second  was  a  notorious  period  of 
extravagance  and  luxury,  of  corruption  of  the  vilest  character, 
and  ended  in  self-collapse.  Throughout  all  these  changes, 
however,  woman  has  secured  her  place  for  good  and,  all,  and  in 
so  securing  it  has  marked  time  for  her  sex.  French  society,,  the 
art  of  social  intercourse,  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  western  world  that  it  has  been  the  model  for  the  conven-. 
tionalisnjs  introduced  ejsewhere.  And  as  these  conventions  are 
j^egulated  by  women,  the  French  woman  has  led  her  sex  to  that 
equal  place  which  she  now  holds,  in  social  life.  She  is  no  longer 
^n  adjunct  but  a  separate  developed,  factor..  To  treat  such  a 
determinate  factor  as  still  under,  tutelage  is  an  error.  If  woman's 
mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  world  at  large  little  has  been 
gained  by  her  emancipation.  If  she  is  to  be  governed  only  by 
aopial  convention,  or  by  the  so-called  prejudices  of  her  sex,  and  if 
the  ill  effects  of  a  lack  of  independent  rectitude  acting  through 
reason  are  to  be  shouldered  'on  the  community  and  not  on,  her- 
5pif,  then  she  had  better  go  back  to  her,  old,  position  of  wardship, 
for  otherwise  such  an  a,nomalpus  position  of  a  factor  of'  society 
without,  any  responsibility  will  give  rise  to  any  number  of  balked> 
effortSi,  ,  The  weeping  and  wailing  over  increased  lack  of  con- 
siderationj  the  crocodile  tears  poured  on  the  petticoats  by  sappy 
platform  orators,  in  white  ties  and  black  frock-coats  at  numerous 
meetings,  seeking  not  equal  rights  but  still  more  widely  extended! 
rights,  call  to  mind  the  sageness  of  the  younger  Mr.  Weller's 
r.emarks  as  to  Job  Trotter, — "  And  venever  I  caftchesi  hold  o'  that; 
"  there  melan-cholly  chap  with  the  black  hair,  if  I  don't  bring 
"  some  real  water  into  his  eyes,  for  once  in  a  way,  toy  name  an't 
"Weller." 
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Oil  tlie  whole  woman  seems  to  b&  distinctly'  losing  ground  aa 
a  special  and  favoured  element  in  politics,  and  the  loss  has  beem 
just  as  plainly  for  the  good  of  every  body,  wondan  includedv 
The  influence  she  has  exercised  heretofore  has  been  distinctly  in 
this  field'of  intrigue  and  the  less  there  is  of  su«h  spirit  the  better 
for  the  common  weal.  So  much  is  heard  to-day  about  graft  and' 
favoritism  that  it  is  forgotten  that  this  is  not  it  new  phenomenon 
but  that  it  is  new  that  we  should  hear  of  iH.  A  hundred  years 
ago  everything  was  a  matter  of  favouritism.  Not  only  in  public 
life  but  in  commerce  and  private  life  was  this  the  case.  When 
we  hear  of  reciprocity  treaties,  and  bounties,  and  protective 
tariffs,  and  close  corporations  of  labour  and  capital,  we  forget 
that  the  same  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  far  more 
aggravated  extent,  and  that  present  day  Tirust  formation  and 
exclusive  legislation  is  simply  a  reaction  toward  the  Old  system 
and  against  the  preaching  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  French 
economists,  Turgot  and  Quesnay,  in  which  the  power  of  the  State 
was  always  maintained  as  a  balance  wheel.  But  economics  and 
social  life  cannot  be  separated,  for  the  same  influences  regulate, 
both  and  they  take  their  tone  accordingly.  Mercantilism,  whether 
in  commerce  or  politics,  was  distinctly  based  on  keeping  a  good 
thing  within  a  little  knot  who  had  their  favours  to  dispense. 
All  such  work  is  done  sub-rosa  under  the  formula  of  general 
Society,  and  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  that  field  than  woman. 
The  inventions  and  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  so 
Enormously  widened  the  field  of  commerce  that  in  this  twentieth 
century  the  old  methods  of  mercantilism  are  feeling'  the  strain, 
although  they  still  maintain-  their  efforts  for  monopoly.  But 
Where  in  former  times  it  was  possible  for  the  siiatesman  or 
financier  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren  and  boost  into  place 
some  booby  or  incompetent  without  much  fear  that  he  could* 
do  too  much  damage,  such  is  not  the  case  to-day.  The 
enormity  and  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  at  least 
call  for  men  and  brains — not  always*  good  men — and  these  are 
not  necessarily  the  selection  of  a  fairy  in  lawn  sleeves  and' hair 
6f  the  latest  fashionable  shade.  The  commercial  world  has  takem 
possession  of  society  now-a-days,  even'  of  that  branch  of  politics 
which  was  woman's  stamping  ground.  When  woman  appears  in 
Khis' field  she'  must  appear  on  equal  ground.  There-  are  no 
ftvouirs  shown  in  business.  She  still  retains  some  natural 
advantages  in  the-  politeness  due  to  her  sex  and  weakness.  If 
small  matters  were  at  stake  she  would"  doubtless  meet  with- the 
same  consideration  as  She  has  niet  with  in  the  past.  But  what 
tihis'  new  woman  has  invaded  is  the  actual  field  of  business'  as  a. 
Competitor.  In  this  her  very  advantages  of  sex  lead  to  a  prejudice 
at  start  against  hen  Her  object  is  perhaps  the  more  carfefiilly 
scrutinized' to  see  that  unconsciously  no  handicap  be  given  to:  her 
in  what  is  the  serious  struggle  of  bread  and  butter.  If  anything 
any<!laite  to  favour  is  somewhat  discountedi    Of  course  this  is 
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much  the  reverse  of  what  she  expects,  and  she  resents  this 
failure  to  make  way  for  her  on  the  battle-field  as  in  the  drawing- 
room.  And  she  is  likely  to  accent  her  displeasure  in  the  place 
where  she  still  holds  sway.  This  failure  on  her  part  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  circles  between  which  men  divide  their  lives 
simply  makes  matters  worse.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
business  firms  do  not  care  to  have  dealings  with  the  "  woman  in 
business." 

But  in  oth^E  respects  the  change  has  been  entirely  for 
the  good.  Woman  necessarily  is  often  thrown  on  her  own 
resources  and  in  former  times  her  field  was  so  extremely  limited 
that  she,  had  to  sacrifice  her  independence  and  live  on  the 
charity  of  relatives.  If  the  world  had  stood  still  her  invasion 
would  have  been  severely  felt,  but  the  widening  field  of  many 
light  employments  requires  deft  fingers  rather  than  long 
continued  and  strenuous  effort.  And  such  occupation  in  life 
may  have  its  influence  on  another  question.  At  one  time, 
the  education  of  woman  was  a  pressing  subject.  Among  a  certain 
class  these  educated  women  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  improve 
themselves  on  general  lines,  which  made  them  and  their 
young  male  companions,  whose  hours  were  spent  at  the  desk  or 
manual  labour  and  had  but  little  time  for  self-improvement, 
uncongenial  in  their  tastes  and  thoughts.  The  task  of  finding 
mates  for  these  mis-educated  females  was  no  easy  one  for  the 
parents,  and  such  unequal  matches  rarely  result  in  raising  the 
toiling  husband  to  the  level  of  the  trifling  wife.  Her  own  efforts 
in  that  direction  would  be  neutralized  by  the  increasing  cares  of 
a  household  and  family,  and  the  general  result  would  be  a  come 
down  from  her  higher  position.  No  fall,  however,  can  take  place, 
without  an  injurious  moral  effect.  The  result  too  often  is  a 
discontented  man  and  woman.  If  modern  life  and  independence 
has  induced  a  percentage  of  women  to  adopt  celibacy  in  prefer- 
ence to  marriage,  the  percentage  is  not  likely  to  be  a  large  one. 
With  the  great  mass  of  humanity  Nature's  call  of  sex  is  too 
imperative,  and  the  great  mass  of  women  will  seek  mates,  as  they 
have  always  done ;  but  the  two  sexes  will  meet  on  a  greater 
equality.  It  is  not  easy  to  agree  with  a  well  known  scientist  who 
on  morphological  grounds  merely  would  give  the  superior  place 
to  women  in  Nature's  economy.  Complexity  of  the  reproductive 
functions  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  higher  type.  Primacy  is 
usually  assigned  to  nervous  development.  This  being  equal  in 
two  given  cases,  would  not  the  demand  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  these  organs  on  the  nervous  system — a  far-reaching  demand — ■ 
more  than  neutralize  any  claim  such  morphological  superiority 
would  give?  On  the  contrary,  woman  is  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  the  contest  of  the  modern  world,  a  dis- 
advantage due  to  her  sex.  As  a  married  woman  her, 
periods  of  child-bearing  compel  her  withdrawal  at  un- 
certain intervals,  and ;  positively  incapacitate  her  for  a 
length  of  time  too  great  to  make  her  an  efficient  competi- 
tor against  the  uump.rried  of  her  own  sex  or  against  men.    And 
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yet  if  any  •woman  has  a  riglit  to  her  place  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness it  is  the  married  ■woman  who  is  aiding  in  support  of  a 
family.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  her  iield,  within  the  child- 
bearing  age,  is  a  limited  one  and  must  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
interruptions  so  caused.  Celibacy  of  women  (or  men)  is  hardly 
to  be  advocated  by  anyone  in  these  days  when  "  race  suicide " 
is  the  bugbear;  and  at  all  events  is  impracticable  as  well  as 
unpopular  as  a  subject  of  education.  It  is  a  far  more  actual  fact 
among  women  than  among  men,  for  reasons  of  social  convention, 
and  any  breakdown  of  this  strict  standard  Would  be  to  the 
unquestioned  injury  of  the  social  and  moral  fabric  of  the  coni- 
munityl  Woman's  competition  is  therefore  likely  always  to  be 
limited  to  yoiing  women  who  will  disappear  from  the  field  to 
their  natural  sphere  as  wives  and  mothers ;  and  to  middle  aged 
women  whose  field  of  usefulness  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of 
taking  up  anything  but  the  most  mechanical  of  operations  at 
such  an  age — and  by  the  unwillingness  to  admit  their  limitations. 
The  mind  is  too  much  stiifened  at  middle  age  to  readily  adapt 
itself  to  anything  but  the  simplest  of  new  functions.  Man  has 
undoubtedly  felt  this  competition  of  women  severely  in  those 
lighter  and  more  mechanical  positions  in  which  women  have  now 
almost  a  monopoly.  The  unpopular  female  is  of  course  the 
young  woman  who  chooses  to  exercise  and  add  to  her  indepen- 
dence in  this  way,  instead  of  waiting  at  home  "  until  she  gets 
some  man  to  pay  her  board."  It  is  hard  indeed  when  a  married 
man  is  pushed  out  of  place  or  forced  to  take  mere  living  wages 
dwing  to  such  competition.  It  is  hbwever  due  to  the  change  in 
position  of  woman  in  reference  to  a  public  opinion  of  which  she 
herself  has  had  the  control,  for  it  was  woman  who  frowned  on 
the  appearance  of  her  sex  in  public  life.  Certificates  of  neces- 
sity, however,  can  not  be  demanded  at  this  age  of  the  world. 
The  only  possible  certificate  is  that  of  efficiency.  The  supply  of 
the  intruder  is  fortunately  limited,  and  is  removed  -by  the 
natural  law  of  marriage.  MeanwhUe  the  increasing  number  of 
occupations  may  keep  pace  with  the  supply  for  these  lighter 
occupations. 

Co-partnership  in  marriage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  in  modern  life.  It  is  only  the  well-to-do  who  can  afford 
inefficiency  at  either  pole  of  the  domestic  sphere.  The  more 
efficient  both  the  partners  the  better  the  chance  for  the  ofi'-spring 
in  the  world  struggle.  If  the  wife  can  do  something  when  the 
husband  falls  by  the  wayside  their  chances  in  life  are  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  case  where  she  is  absolutely  helpless, 
not  only  on  her  own  account  but  as  a  clog  on  future  eflbrts.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  to-day,  and  the  separate 
sphere  it  has  cut  out  for  women,  tends  rather  to  separate  husband 
and  wife,  but  this  may  be  a  mere  temporary  phenomenon.  The 
first  movement  of  woman's  emancipation  (from  her  own  toils) 
was  toward  a  rivalry  of  the  two  sexes  of  which  Nature  has 
clearly  indicated  the  several  fields.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
fatnily  is  the  basis  of  social  life  this  rivalry  is  not  likely  to  go 
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to  extrenaes,  anH  ther  maternal  feeling  of  thewommi  ■wilt  Ictag 
come  to  the  support  of  the  family.  The  call  for  phylansteries 
arid  promiscuousness  will  not  gain  strength  on  her  side  as  a 
substitute  for  the  hearth,  The  present  movement  is  so  new, 
barely  two  generations  old,  that  there  are  many  rough  points^ 
and  it  still  remains  to  the  future  to  show  that,  as  in  the  social 
relations  between  men,  so  in  the  relations  between  man  and 
woman  under  the  new  conditions  of  eqtiality,  what  is  to  be 
avoided  are  points  of  discussion.  At  least  a  proper  view  of  their 
triviality,  or  the  honesty  of  the  opposition,  is  to  be  recognized; 
A  discussion  over  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  prohibition  is  hardly 
more  dangerous  when  woman  has  a  vote  than  when  she  has  not. 
Discussion  on  such  points  can  arouse  as  much  discord  now  as 
later.  And  the  man  and  woman  who  quarrel  over  Delia  £acon 
and  the  Cryptogram  deserve  to  be  miserable.  '    ■ 

In  the  upper  classes  of  society  although  social  conventions 
are  much  stricter  the  actual  freedom  of  women  as  to  personal 
conduct  is  greater  than  with  the  rest  of  their  sex.  The  latitude 
given  to  the  range  of  personal  conduct,  within  the  limit  of  what 
is  called  "good  form,"  is  much  wideri  Many  considerations 
besides  convention,  however,  govern  conduct-^  such  as  religion, 
moral  rectitude,  and  even  pessimism.  These  govern  the  grekt 
majority;  but  wealth  with  idleness  will  lead  to  a  pursuit  of 
pleasure  which,  among  the  few.  controled  only  by  cionventionj 
will  sacrifice  morals  to  form,  and  to  an  extent  impossible  where 
the  individual  is  not  checked  by  the  publicity  or  the  responsibility 
of  competition.  We  must  choose  the  barracJss  or  the  battleiieldi 
or  run  into  a  system  of  social  anarchy  as  disastrous  to  social 
morals  as  domestic  industry ^  is  to  communism;  which dattfer,  by 
the  way,  is  all  the  more  necessitated  to  keep  its  units  under 
constant  espionage  as  it  lacks  the  checks  of  competition.  How-i 
ever,  pretty  triuch  anything  is  allowable  in  the  social  meeting 
of  the  two  sexes  provided  it  does  not  offend  by  that  publicity 
which  gives  rise  to  open  scandal.  The  spirit  is  that  of  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  thei  individual  to  his  own  personality. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  save  appearances  If  a  cicisbeism  can 
thus  figure  under  ^  the  name  of  gallantry,  if  it  can  veil  its 
meetings  in  society  by  the  cold  lip  formulae  that  society  demands; 
this  latter  is  not  likely  to  lift  the  Veil  from  the  passionate  scenes 
of  the  rented  flat  in  which  it  holds  its  secret  meetings.  Poor 
human  hearts  are  likely  to  find  some  sort  of  an  outlet;  and  as 
marriage  has  become  so  much  a  regulation  of  financial  interests 
it  at  times  takes  its  revenge  outside  of  marriage.  Where  much 
wealth  is  concentrated  it  necessarily  happens  that  this  wealth 
guides  the  rules  of -its  distribution.  This  is  not  to  be  left  to  the 
caprice  of  a  generation,  let  alone  of  two  people  "  young  and; 
presumably  foolish"  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  responsibility- 
of  wealth.  The  people,  therefore,  who  directly  or  indirectly  settle 
questions  of  marriage  are  the  elders.  Tins  is  done  directly  in 
Europe,  and  as  iriarriage  is  tlie  woman's  one  dooi-  to  freedom  she' 
is  ready  to  accept  it; ,  In  America  it  is  done  indirectly  by  safe-; 
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ghftrding  acquRrintances  and  frieiidships, 'by  selfisli ,  fcraiiiing,;  and. 
by  such  preasufeias  every  family  is  able  to  put  on  its  members 
during  itTie  many  hours  of  their  association.  Old  people  have 
Mttle  romance  in  their  souls.  If  they  have  experienced  difficul- 
ties themselves  in  early  life  they  are  all  the  more  eager  that 
their  children  shall  avoid  them  by  the  possession  of  ample 
golden  means  of  exorcism.  Wealth,  therefore,  marries  wealth, 
Love  can  and  often  does  spring  from  such  unions.  And  with  ifc 
donlesticity  and  a  true  home.  But  when,  marriage  is  simply  a 
door  for  entrance  to  society  liertofore  closed,  the  chances  are, 
against  such  an  outeoriie.  The  young  woman  does  not  enter  on 
it  jaded  and  weary  and  glad  to  try  and  form  a  household  of  her 
own.  She  enters  on  it  as  a  new  fairy  land  and  with  a  maa 
for  whom  she  probably  cares  nothing,  except  in  so  far ;  as  any 
gratitude '  or:  usefulness  may  exist  for  giving  her  the  chance.. 
Her  real  field' of  battle;  is  in  front  of  her,  the  di^ngerous  field  of 
how  far  She  can  assert  the, power  of  her  charms  without  incurr" 
ing'tbeipienalty  of  breach  of  those  social  conventions  with  which, 
she.  plays  as  with,  :edged  tools. ,  ,    ■ 

':■■  Nothing  could  be  wider  apart  than  the. ideal  of  "love"  iq 
the  mimd  of  such  a  woman  and  in  that  of  her  Eastern  sister.  The 
Eastern  woman  has  her  sentiment,  plenty,  of  it  as  her  thirst  for 
sappy  love  tales  shows.  But  her  sentiment  in  oohnectiou  with 
loVe  is  entirely  centred  around  the  hearth,  She  can  hardly 
think  of  herself' apart  from  that  hearth;  can  hardly  think  of 
herself  :fixjcept  as  thd  mother  of  children  belonging  to  that  hearth. 
To  her '<' love"  is  no  dangerous  game  with  edged  weapons, 
in  which'as  loing  as  the  woman  can  keep  her.  head  she  has  the 
advantage  and  can, win  great  glory  and  profit  from  it.  And  the 
different  point  of  view  has  resulted,  from  and  resulted,  in  veny 
different  fornis  of  society.  The  Western  woman  has  her  freedom 
because  she  deserves  it.  She  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself 
in  this  contest.  She  can  put  a  very  exact  value  on  words  and 
'actions-  ,  i 

"  Men  are  gay  deceivers  ever,"  ; 

and  she  makes  far  more  fools  than  she  supplies  from  her  own 
sex.  i  Dancing  is  not  exactly  a  harmless  athletic  exercise  from  il 
moral  point  of  view.  :  It  is  a  pleasure  in  which  excitement  js 
sought  in  personal  contact  iwith  the  other  sex,  and  that  impure 
thoughts  can  arise  is  plain  enough  from  the  constant  warning 
against  it.  As  a  matter  of,  practice,  .h6wever>  it  is,  a  harmless 
and;  even  exhilarating  pastime  for  people,  but-  tliat  is  because 
social  convention  has  stripped  i it  entirely:  of  offence.  .  A  young 
man  can  dance  with  a  yoiing  girl  with  no  other  thought  of  ;her 
than  if  she  were  his  sister.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  enteJ  th^ 
bath  with  "her  under  the  conditions  that  constantly  take  place  in 
riiraL districts  of  the  East,  and  in  which  the  moral  segregation  of 
the  sexes  is  at  least  as  strict  as  in  the  West,  so  powerful  is  custom 
in  prescribing  their  relations.  And  this  alone  can  govern  these 
relations.'  Theieratic  that  lies  concealed  in  every  human  figure 
i— actual  or. countsifeit-t^isgiVen  due  weight  by  every;  writer. ort 
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aesthetic^iand  Is  given  due  weight  by  every  corSef  advertisement. 
Another  harmless  erfough  pastime,  as  so  guarded,  is  kissing. 
Nations  regard  it  from  different  points  of  view.  With  the 
Frenchman  it  has  its  asexual  phase.  Irrespective  of  sex  they 
kiss  each  other ;  it  is  a  mere  friendly  or  affectionate  formula.^ 
The  Anglo-Saxon  confines  it  to  the  opposite  sex,  but  the  two 
branches  of  the  race  difl^er  in  their  application  of  the  practice. 
The  Englishman  kisses  his  wife  (or  somebody  else's  wife)  ;  the 
American  osculation  is  mutuial,  wife  and  husband  kiss  each  other 
(or  somebody  else's  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  rarely 
happens).  But  these  more  intimate  relations  of  social  formula 
really  do  confine  themselves — as  far  as  society  is  concerned 
— to  form.  What  rules  the  upper  class  is  ambition,  and 
this  is  extended  to  the  offspring  and  takes  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  young  people  all  direction  that  personal  inclination 
would  give"  to  their  piassionsi  Woman  is  merely  a  partner 
for  position.  As  in  these  days  physical  force  can  no. longer  be 
used  there  seems  inevitable  in  too  many  cases  a  cold  materialism, 
a  veiled  cicisbeism,  or  old  maidism.  No  woman  i  cheerfully  faces 
the  last,  expitessiori  of  choice  being  left  to  the  man  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  woman  as  to  the  opportunity  of  refusal;  and  the 
world  is  coldly  sceptical  or  down-right  unbelieving  in  far  more 
serious  matters.  In  the  majority  of  cases  fortunately  humanity 
is  too  dull  to  have  much  will  or  preference  and  marriage  results 
in  a  home,  humdrum  and  peaceable  enough  even  if  with  none  of 
the  inspiring  elements  that  the  emancipated  woman,  the  friend 
and  fcounsellor  of  her  husband,  walking  together  with  him  equal 
in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men,  is  supposed  to  instil  into  it.  What 
gives'  brilliancy  and  colour  to  society  is  the  woman  who  is  play- 
ing the  dangerotis  game  of  passion.  Society  applauds  her  success 
and  casts  a  contemptuous  glance  at  her  victims ;  but  at  bottom  it 
is  sceptical  as  to  whether  itself  it  is  not  beiiig  all  the  time  hood- 
Wiflked,  and  that  the  pure  apd  immaculate  creature  dancing  on 
these  perilous  heights  would  not  be  found  to  be  badly  spotted  if 
it  could  get  near  enough  for  a  good  earnest  look. 
'  "'  Wonien  in  the  upper  classes  are  strictly  .speaking  an  idle 
leisure  dlass.  Social  amusements  as  there  understood,  and  in 
iwhich  they  play  their  parts,  are  only  obtained  by  their  abdication 
dn  other  ways ;  and  the  woman  of  the '  upper  class,  hedged  in  by 
Social  convention,  free  as  to  her  means  is  far  less  free  as  to  her 
goal  than  a  woman  of  the  middle  class.  Among  these  latter 
the  ambition  is  management  to  which  they  may  at  any  time 
be  called.  The  object  is  yet  to  be  obtained  by  which  pleasure 
and  a  life  of  ease  is  gained;  and  this  is  vei-y  different  from 
passing  direct  to  the  culmination  of  one's  wishes.  Women's 
thoughts  are  turned  into  far  more  practical  channels,  and  in 
"the  relations  between  men  and  women  there  is  far  more  of  the 
Spirit  of  co-partnership  for  a  livelihood.  Social  convention 
governs  her  quite  as  much. as  it  governs  her  more  luxurious 
sister,  but  as  the  range  of  thought  is  narrower  in  her  circle,  and 
her  own  tbought3  more  concentrated  on  such  affairs  as  do  not 
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admit  of  any  relaxation  of  attention,  this  social  Convention  is 
likely  to  run  also  on  much  narrower  lines.  Social  espionage  iB 
directed  to  details.  •  The  rules  are  not  only  inculcated,  but  they 
are  framed  and  hung  up  in  full  sight,  a  bare  and  ugly  reminder 
to  all  to  keep,  their  hands  above  the  table.  This  class,  moreover, 
is  nearer  to  the  very  positive  evil  of  unthrift.  They  are,  there- 
fore!, more  likely  to  attribute  waste  to  any  form  of  pleasure,;  arid 
the  effect  of  waste  and  its  consequent  poverty  are,  so  tremendous 
that  their  code  against  sin  is  often  made  to,  include  many  harm- 
less pleasures.  Pleasure  takes  on  a  moral  .or  immoral  aspect, 
Eeligious  severity  is  usually  the  modus  operandi  and  finds 
greatest  support  in  this  large  class  which  forms  the  mass:of  the 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  much  is  heard  of  the  inherent 
kiundness  of  the  middle  class ;  and  a  general  admission  ,that 
when  unthrift  reaches  into  their  ranks  in  any  country  it  is 
in  a  very  bad  way.  The, lines  of  social  authority  therefore  are 
much  more  strictly  drawn,  and  go  into  the  minutest  details; 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  social  law  of  the  upper  classes  in 
which  the  law  is  drawn  with  wide  latitude  and  carefully  avoid? 
going  into  the  details  of  individual  life.  It  is  readily  satisfied 
with  appearances  and  is  the  reverse  of  inquisitorial.  In  both 
cases  the  law  is  an  unwritten  one  and  is  enforced  by  social 
ostracism.  And  how  widely  these  class  laws  deviate  from  the 
general  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community  is  shown  in  tlieir 
direct  opposition  at  times  to  the  statute  law  enacted  by  the 
community.  No  matter  how  brilliant  hig  attainments  the 
religious  doubter  ■  would  be  ignored  and  frozen  out  of  scores 
of  little  middle  class  communities  sprinkled  over  Western 
civilization,  whereas  they  would  cheerfully  receive  the'  man 
who  had  been  caughtl  cheating  at  cards,  but  who  made  open 
confession  of  the  sin  and  took  a  seat  on  the  sinners'  bench 
at  the  revival  ■  meeting.  Just  exactly  the  reverse  would  be 
the  action  of  the  upper  class  of  society,  which  would,  be  very 
indifferent  as  to  any  views  of  the  agnostic  in  reference  to  a  future 
gtate  and  would  have  regard  simply  to  his  powers  as  a  conversa- 
:tibnalist ;  on  the  contrary  cheating  at  cards  would  damn  a  man 
beyond  all  repentance.  Both  strata  of  society  have  their  good 
points.  There  is'.  a  broad  liberalism  of  thought  in  the  freer 
society  which  is  the  mainstay  of  our  whole  social  progress.  And 
therti  is  a  sturdy  conservatism,  or  even  prejudice,  in,  the 
narrower  corporatioa  which  acts  as  a  check  on  social,  experiments 
•simply  for  newness  sake.  And  unless  there  is  some  fotm  of 
social  privilege — such  as  primogeniture  and  entail,  giving  rise, to 
a  hereditary  aristocracy — there  is  sure  to  result  a  healthy 
iiiterchange  bet>veen  the  two  classes.  To  maintain  a  position  in 
the  upper  stratum  requires  wealth,  and  to  miiiintain  wealth/ 
requires  an  exercise  of  thcise  powers, of  thrift  only  handed  on  by 
education  in  responsibility.  Otherwise,  and  if  there  is  only  th§ 
pursuit  of  pleasure  in  sight,  a  few  generations  sees  the  resources 
•of  a  family  scattered  among  new  aspirants  .for  their  position,,  an4 
they  themselveS'  come  down  to  the  wash-tub, 
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Mefn  and  women  in  the  middle  class  are  on  very  eveh  gifou<fi.d 
The  woman  here  is  a  business  partner.    Marriage  is  mueh  easifer 
The  fortune  is  still  in  the  foreground  and  to  be  grasped.     But 
the  extra,  leisure  and  education  given  the  woman  renders  it 
likely  that  she  will  outclass  the  man.     Daughters  are  harder  to 
place  therefore,   and  it  is  this  class  that  affords  the  greatest 
number  of  celibates  among  w'omen.     Necessity  knows  no  law, 
however,  and  the  women  take  mates  as  they  iind  them  and  soon 
forget  any  extra  polish  in  the  struggle  to  realize  the  middle 
class  ideal — wealth.     In  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  however, 
this   complicating  factor  of  accumulated  property  guides  and 
directs  more  or  less  the  passion  called  love.   ^  As  we  pass  to  the 
lower  class  the  basis  of  all  relation  between  the  sexes  becomes 
more  and   more    purged   of   all   artificialities.      Sex   rules  all 
marriage.     There  are  no  complicating  factors.     Without  it  one 
hunian  being  would  be  very  unlikely  to  saddle  himself  or  herself 
\vith  the  possible  burden  of  another.     The  object  sought  in  the 
marriage  is  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  it.     Ofispriug  and 
the  necessity  of  the  woman  in  the  house  maintain  the  relation; 
The  woman  of  course  quickly  becomes  a  drudge.     Any  suggest 
tion  of  restraint  is  resented.     The  poor  have  little  or  nothing  to 
lose.     The  pleasures   that   can   be   obtained   with  the  smallest 
expenditure  or  no  expenditure  are  the  only  ones  open  to  them. 
Hence  the  howl  of  execration  that  goes  up  when  the  evils  of  the 
■beer  house  or  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  is  preached.     If  there  is 
danger  of  over-education  of    woman   above  this    class^-i-over- 
education   in  the  sense   of  that  dilettahteism   which  calls    for 
leoinpanionship  other  than  that  of  actual  efficiency  in  terms  of 
bread   and   butter — there   is   infinitely  imore   danger  in   over* 
leducation  of  girls  of  the  lower  class.    Higher  tastes  are  developed 
iwith  no  means  of  gratifying  them.     What  the  man  of  her  own 
class  needs  is  a  housekeeper.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  her  sex  that 
the  number  of  these  women  who  fall  by  the  wayside  are  far 
fewer  than  would  be  expected.     The  recruits  for  the  brothels  are 
•mainly   dl^fted   from   ignorant   beauty,   making  the  first  step 
Usually   at  the  dictate  of  passion,  and  led  on  further  by  the 
iiesife  for  the  glitter  displayed  in  the  world  and  -  so  attractive  to 
the  eyeis  of  women.     The  oases  collected  by  Societies  for  the 
Ip'TeVention  of  Vice  show  that'  the  first  step  was  taken  by  personal 
inclination,  and  that  the  temptations  of  the  seducer  were  those 
of  the  flesh.    The  factory  has  had  just  the  opposite  efieet  to 
what  has  been  so  often  preached.     Its  influence  has  been  dis- 
<eipliBal-y  and  it   emphasizes  publicity.    That  vice .  should  be 
taiore  conspicuous  in  factory  towns  goes  without  saying.     Whei-e 
ftieti  are  congregated  together  they  seek  their  pleasure  in  their 
own  way,  and  the  means  to  gratify  those  pleasures  naturally 
drift  into  these  centres  to  meet  the  demand.    £ut  the  recruits 
are  Hot  the  women  workers  in  the  factories.  ,  There  may  be 
cases  of  heteMdox  ideas  among  them  on  the  question  of:  sexual 
morality  but  there  is  not  often  the  promiscuousness  of  prostitu- 
tion.   It  is   astonishing  how   strictly   this  instinct   of   female 
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Hiodesty  displays  its  guarding- influence  in  the  very  rigid  rules 
that  women  exact  from  each  other  in  this  strata  of  human  life. 
The  theoretical  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  parson  has 
intervened  between  man  and  woman  troubles  them  very  little  at 
times.  With  them  marriage  is  a  contract,  and  the>  actual  fact  of 
man  and  woman  living  together  as  man  and  wife  influences  them 
strongly.  Little  acts  of  personal  display,  lexposure  of  the  persouj 
would'  be  looked  on  with  wide-eyed  contempt  and  scepticism  as  to 
character  by  many  of  these  women  living  with  a  man  on  more 
informal  termsi  They  demand  that  the  relation  shaU.  be  "her 
man  "  and  "  his  woman  "  and  any  suspicion  of  promiscuousness 
they  abhor.  The  bare  arms  and  gleaming  shoulders  in  the  boxes 
at'th*  opera  are  looked  at  very  differently  from  the  gallery,,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  some  of  these  people  that  their  own 
primitive  ideas  on  morals  and  its  outward  and  visible  signs  aje 
not  to  be  translated  into  the  relations  existing  in  the  classes  above 
them.  They  see  women  of  their  own  class  under  such  conditions 
and  they  know  what  they  are,  and  they  simply  convey  the  dance 
hall  stage  into  their  mental  picture  of  upper  class  life. 

Woman  appears  now  in  the  world  as  an  ally  or  a  rival  to 
the  man  to  whom  heretofore  she  has  acted  merely  as  helpmate. 
And  man  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  welcome  her. 
She  has  relieved  part  of  the  burden  of  the  community  inasmuch 
as  a  large  number  of  women  are  now  actively  engaged  in  maldng 
a  living  who  in  previous  times  were  simply  charges  on  their  male 
relatives.  But  she  has  introduced  complications  by  her  competi- 
tion iii  fields  larg^ely  given  to  a  class,  which,  previous  to  her  ap- 
pearance, had  set  a  standard  of  living  perhaps  beyond  what  their 
capital  (in  time  or  money  sunk  in  learning)  warranted.  The  more 
mechanical  clerking  class  have  felt  her  competition  severely/^  .iShe 
is  more  obedient  to  orders,  has  little  occasion  to  spend  money  for 
other  than  her  living  or  personal  adornment,  in  many  cases  she 
'has  no  one  to  support  but  herself,  and  in  other  cases  her 
entrance  into  business  is  simply  to  provide  herself  with  extrfc 
funds  and  an  occupation.  But  her  competition  has  lowered  the 
salaries  of  the  clerical  staff,  and  it  has  only  been  the  extension  of 
"business  by  correspondence  with  a  more  extended  clerical  staff 
that  has  made  room  for  her — to  some  extent.  She  has  an 
unquestioned  right  to  be  where  she  is,  and  she  has  made  that 

*  Her  competition  in  the  lower  classes  is  objected  to  (1)  because 
she  IB  often  a  mere  amateur,  her  occupation  being  an  adjunct  to  other 
ways  of  getting  a  living;  (2.)  her  standard  of  living  is  lower  than  the 
male  oipei'atiye;( 3)  ^ni^i  bluntly,  she  has  other  means  of  livelihood 
beyond  her  manual, labour  and  can  take  a  lower  wage.  It  can  be 
add«d  that  much  of  the  opposition  comes  from  dislifce  of  efficiency 
knd  the  steady  effort  now-a-days  to  discount  it;  As  Mr.  Spencer 
puts  it,  to  this;  class  it  is  now  "  unprincipled "  for  a  man  to  take 
■advantaige  of  his  superiority,  not  "unprincipled"  for  inferiority  to 
accept  the  benefit  of  jthis  abstention.  In  the  St.  Louis  car  strike  some 
years  ago,  inoffensive  women  riders  were  draped  from  the  cars, 
beaten,  and  stripped  of  their  clothes.  Sex  was  no  protection  in  the 
eyes  of  these  men  of  "prineipto".oomposing  the  iBob..  ,    , 
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right  good  bythe  test  of  efficiency.  The  man  with  a  family  and 
with  sisters  earning  their  livelihood  in  the  light  clerical  occupa- 
tions of  course  looks  at  the  question  differently  from  the  man 
with  a  family  whose  sisters  aie  a  part  of  his  establishment  to  be 
supported;  and  both  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  unattached 
female  that  hasdriventheirsalary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
down  to  sixty  dollars  or  less.  Equal — even  favoured  as  compared 
with  man  as  to  property  interests,  there  never  has  been  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  women  to  vote.  Any  change  from 
the  existing  custom  of  a  community  is,  however,  not  likely  to 
take  place  without  pressure,  and  that  women  do  not  possess  the 
franchise  is  simply  because  the  great  mass  of  them  take  less 
interest  in  it  than  a  few  noisy  advocates.  These  perhaps  are 
necessary  to  arouse  such  interest,  as  also  that  of  political  leaders 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  new  complications  and  side  tracking 
the  issue;  which  as  yet  is  plainly  not  much  of  an  issue  to  the 
sex.  As  a  voter,  judging  from  places  in  which  she  does 
exercise  the  franchise,  she  would  probably  be  quite  as  careless 
as  man.  Great  interests  would  bring  her  out  in  wet  weather, 
but  the  novelty  worn  off  her  habits  are  not  such  as  drive 
her  to  enthusiasm  over  political  questions  that  have  no 
particular  bearing.  Mr.  Dooley  explains  to  Mr.  Hinnessey  that 
the  reason  women  cannot  appreciate  the  fun  of  drinking  is  the  same 
puzzle  that  the  sober  man  has  over  the  facetiae  of  drunkards.  A. 
good  deal  of  men's  politics  stand  in  the  same  light  toward  women, 
Her  interest  in  the  home  gives  her  a  right  to  a  voice  in  political 
legislation.  As  some  of  this  bears  on  personal  habits  her  voice 
"would  be  doubtless  heard  in ,  this  direction  ;  and  perhaps  not 
wisely,  for  the  better  informed  now  doubt,  the  practicability  of 
making  people  good  by  legislation.  Women,  however,  have 
great  confidence  in  discipline,  and  are  great  on  passing  re- 
solutions with  the  idea  that  they  carry  themselves  into  effect. 
They  have  little  idea  of  the  limitations  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  been  well  shown  in  such  an  important  field  as  religion. 
Priests  and  women  are  proverbially  coupled  together,  because 
the  methods  relied  on  by  both  are  much  the  same.  The  PrO' 
hibitionists  of  course  are  earnest  advocates  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  their  ill  success  in  those  limited  fields  where  they  have  been 
successful  is  enougli  to  predicate  failure  in  wider; fields,  As  men 
divide  on  political  issues  so  presumably  would  be  the  case  with 
women.  Indeed  women,  having  the  home  more  in  eye,  would  be 
more  conservative  than  men.  Many  a  strike  would  never  take 
place  if  the  women's  voices  were  heard. 

Learned  women  are  as  scarce  as  learned  men.  As  women 
of  a  certain  class  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  on  their  hands  there 
will  be  found  more  superficiality  and  frivolity  among  them  than 
with  men  who  always  have  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  one  stern  issue  of  life  in  front  of  them — to  provide  the  daily 
bread.  If  under  such  conditions  a  woman  takes  to  the  real 
study  of  a  subject  it  is  certain  to  lead  her  to  a  profession  in  which 
her  whole  attitude  to  her  chosen  pursuit  changes.    It  becomes  a, 
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business  in  life  to  tier,  and  her  success  in.it  is  measured'  by  the 
dollars  given  to  her  by  the  community  in  excliange  for  her 
services.  Mere  dilettante  flitting  from  lectures  to  museum, 
froia  the  study  of  painting'  on  china  to  the  study  of  German 
metaphysics,  leads  to  nothing  but  a  glibness  in  conversation 
which  attracts  around  her  a  knot  of  more  or  less  desirable  men, 
For  conversation  is  necessarily  given  more  point  by  the  general 
information  possessed  by  a  persbn.  But  the  drawing  room  is 
particularly  not  the  place  for  earnest  expression  .of  opinion  or 
any  earnest  subject.  Indeed  such  earnestness  is  distinctly  de  trop. 
Of  educated  women— ' of  this  kind — there  are  more. than  men. 
Woman  whose  sphere  is  the  social  circle  and  who  sets  its  rules  has 
too  much  Sense  not  to  recognize  its  limitations  and  to  know  to  just 
what  use  to  put  her  accomplishments.  And  it  is  her  skill  in  this 
respect  that  distinguishes  her  in  her  world.  Most  women  seek 
to  enforce  their  charm  as  entertainers — a  r61e  in  which,  there  is 
no  place  for  silliness — and  as  such  they  are  most  charming  in 
that  inner  circle  in  which  the  Western  woman  shines  with  such 
brilliancy  and  in  which  she  has  made  a  World  for  herself  in  our 
days.  As  soon  as  she  descends  to  publicity  we  hear  of  th^t  dread 
term  "  blue  stockingism  "  and  of  that  slovenly  type  of  misguided; 
ieal  drawn  in  the  character  of  Mrs,  Jellaby;  As  withciuan, 
when  woman  makes  a  set  field  of  her  learning  siie  can  iflake 
go(id  her  place.  But  the  woman,  as  well  as  the  man  professor, 
doeS'  well  in  confining  her  subject  to  the  desk  and  the  jlecture 
roofitt.  Man  is  too  busy  in  this  world  to  attend  to  much  else  th»n 
the  work  of  life  as  a  serious  and  disturbing  element.  Now  that 
woman  has  entered  the  actual  field  of  strife  it  is  to  be  presumed 
she  also  will  be  too  busy  for  much  else.  But  woman'^  widening 
6f  her"  practical  sphere  has  widened  the  sphere  of  all  those 
engaged  seriously  in  the  less  inspiring  fields  of  embroidering 
cushions  and  sewing  divers  and  shapeless  canton  flannel  garments! 
for  the  poor,  this  latter  being  a  really  useful  occupation,  carj-ied 
out  in  the  most  expensive  manner.  Amateur  social  science-, 
however,  now  is  the  more  particul^ir  calling  , of  these  worthy 
idlers.  '  This  perhaps  has  its  uses  in  so  far  as  actual  misfortune 
is  thiis  brought  before  their  eyes,  and  the  pater-fdmiUas  sometimes 
gets  a  more  complete  view  of  the  problem  as  to  how.:  to  deal 
with  the  stupid  or  drunken  employ^  than  he  can  have  if  he 
knows  nothing '  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  man  and  those 
dependent  on  him.  Women,  however,  are  eminently  particular 
and  local  in  their  perceptions.  Most  of  the  ills  of  life  are  not  set 
right  at  once,  but  the  deep-seated  causes  of  ills  are  hard  to  reach 
and  slow  to  eliminate.  "The  iniquities  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  on  the  children"  is  a  cold  hard  tangible  fact.  An(} 
poverty  and  neglect  and  miseiy  are  too  often  traceable  to  the 
forebears,  and  too  often  mark  on  the  children  the  stamp  of  the 
ill-treatment  and  bad  training  received.  But  from  nowhere  does 
the  cry  go  up  fiercer  against  society  than  from  these  Amazons  of 
the  Forum.  The  sins  of  society,  however,  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
are  far  to  toe  outweighed,  by  the  sins  of  the  victims  of  the  nafcurtyi 
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law  "wliich  they  have  Violated.  <  It  is  society's  duty  to  "be  gentle 
^ith  the  miserable,  but  society  does  not  have  to  shoulder  the 
blame  of  their  situation. 

'  Does  woman  lose  femininity  by  her  appearance  in  what, has 
been  regarded  as  the  charmed  circle  of  business  iu  which  all 
favours  must  be  paid  for  at  a  market  value  and  none  are  given 
gratis^  Necessarily  so.  Woman  entered  this  field  with  the, idea 
that  she  would  maintain  her.  old  position  and  meet  with  the  same 
Consideration.  Not  finding  this  to  be  the  case  her  discontent  ;has 
possibly  sharpened  her  aggressiveness  within  those  limits. 
Likewise  necessarily  this  spirit  cannot  be  shaken  oiFlike  an  ofBco 
coat  as  soon  as  the  office  is  abandoned  for  the  day.  Indeed 
women  seem  to  find  this  spirit  somewhat  irksome  as  yet,  and 
readily  fall  back  into  their  own  nature.  Miss  X  who  has  spent 
her  days  typewriting  for  her  own  account  and  risk  is  a  very 
diflljrent  creature  when  she  is  Miss  Y  or  Mrs.  Y  and  is  once  more 
back  in  the  ranks  of  women.  Women  certainly- .do  not  gain 
charm  by  this  rnasculine  eamaraderie  to  which  the  necessity  of 
business  forces  them.  They  are  not  men,  aiid  yet  in  this  constant 
association  with  men  they  must  be  treated  very  rnuch  as 
such.  A  man's  ideals  in  regard  to  women  become  bkiijted; 
and  a  woman  begins  to  expect  less  of  a  man,  and  neither 
of  the  sexes  particularly  profits  by  this  constant  intercourse.  It 
is  the  unfamiliar  that  attracts,  and  the  attraction  of  social' life 
to  meii  is  its  sharp  differentiation  from  the  rest  of  the,- day 'pi 
work.  Perhaps  it  is  more  because  men  and  womeh  see  uqjir  sq 
much  of  each  other  during  the  day  that  they  are  :driven  inor!Q 
and  more  apart  in  the  hours  of  relaxation.  The  complaint  at 
one  time  was  against  men's  clubs.  Advocates  of  their  suppres- 
sion are  now  ridiculously  antiquated,' and  only  to  be  found  itt 
those  retired  and  rural  spots  where  an  old  fashioned  religipua 
spirit  still  casts  its  influence.  Men's  clubs  have  increased 
enormously  in  numbers  and  in  membership,  and  women's  clubs 
are  also  extending  to  ■wider  fields:  Women  have  just  as  isuch 
to  say  to  each  other  as  men,  but  the  multiplication  of  the  means 
of  Separation  of  the  two  sexes  means  just  so  much  more  time 
taken  from  the  domestic  hearth,  which  has  indeed  followed  men 
to  their  hitherto  sacred  haunts  and  claimed  admittance  to 
Certain  quarters  of  the  club  house.  The  main  stay  of  the  club 
Used  to  be  the  unmarried  members,  and  a  man's  marriage  meant 
at  least  a  very  diminished  attendance.  Now  the  club  is  the 
centre  of'that  newer  social  life  which  has  brought  the  telephone 
into  the  private  house  and  extended  thehours, of  business  to  a 
man's  waking  hours.  The  older  men  find  it  necessary  to  hold, 
the  reins  of  government  now  without  intermission.  ,  Topics- 
formerly  tabooed  form  one  of  the  objects  for  which  a  club  is 
Supposed  to  furnish  facilities,  and  it  is  becoming  a  second  office, 
a  place  for  "deals"  and  "syndicates."  It  has  always  been  a 
centre  for  social  "  log-rolling." 

There  is  to-day-^as  in  olden    time — the   choice  between 
Antigone  and  Hypatia. .  Men  will.t\irn  to  the  charm  ;of  bothi 
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According  as  their  disposition  dictates.  .  Tke  duties  6f  fatheAocd 
and  mbtherhood,  however,  are  engrossing,  and  Hypatia  must 
sacrifiee  something.  Biit  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  attrac" 
tion  at  bottom  always  is  tlie  attraction  of  sex.  A  man  falls  in 
love  with  the  woman  and  not  with  the  philosopher,  and  posses- 
sion is  very  likely  to  make  him  extremely  indiflerent  to  the 
philosophy.  Learning  and  dialectic  is  certainly  no  drawback  tQ 
wit  whicli  is  thereby  sharpened.  Reason  however  is  calculating, 
and  although  strong  to  meet  a  situation;  is  likely  to  strike  a 
balance  of  blame  or  capability  that  is  anything  but  flattering. 
Nobody,  as  principal,  willingly  engages  in  an  enterprise  doomed 
to  failure,  but  it  is  often  easier  to  see  the  causes  of  failure 
afterward  than  before ;  and  easier  to  criticize  shortcomings  from 
this  advantageous  standpoint.  This  is  very  exasperating  to  the 
man  thus  convicted  in  this  ex  postfaeto  way  of  stupidity.  Where 
the  interests  of  the  co-partners  of  marriage  are  becoming  so 
Separated  as  is  the  case  to-day  this  is  more  likely  to  happen,;  and 
to  result  in  a  wider  separation  instead  of  a  mutual  support. 
Such  questions  are  hardly  raised  -with  the  Japanese  woman. 
Her  centre  of  interest  is  maternity  and  domesticity.  And  this  ig 
regarded  as  her  exclusive  sphere.  A  cot-beddy  is  almost  un- 
known in  Japan.  Women's  attentions  to  the  male  of  the  genus 
are  embarrassing  at  times.  Not  from  any  merits  of  his,  be  it 
understood,  but  because  his  care  is  part  of  Woman's  business, 
and  the  Japanese,  whether  male  or  female,  is  thoroughly  complete 
in  what  is  undertaken.  The  woman's  sphere,  however,  extends 
far  beyond  what  custom  marks  as  her's  exclusively.  Any 
incapacity  oil  the  part  of  her  partner  falls  also  to  her  share, 
She  becomes  his  Substitute.  Her  interest  is  so  merged  /in  his 
that  there  is  no  separation  of  them.  In  fact  shehas  no  interests. 
They  are  all  bis  and  she  is  the  deputy — with  .board  wages  as 
salary.  The  faithfulness  of  the  Japanese  woman  in  this,a,bnet 
gation  of  self  in  the  interest  of  another  is  so  notable  thajt  it 
passes  without  notice.  To  say  under  such  circumstances'  that 
the  Japanese  wife  is  a  mere  upper  servant,  an  automaton,  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  The  burden  that  is  laid  on  her  calls  not 
only  her  own  natural  office  in  life  but  may  call  on  her  to  take 
man's  placoJ  It  is  not  tlie  Japanese  habit  to  leave  anything 
unprovided  for.  The  details  are  all  foreseen.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising,  to  find  under  this  delicate  franiework,  such  a  bundle) 
of  queer  foi-malities  and  bows,  great  strength  of  character.  And 
strength  of  Character  means  boldness  of  sacrifice,  for  this  alone 
calls  for  strength;  to  use  the  term  of  an  Italian  writer — "  A  heart 
*'  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  gold," 

•  ^n  her  purely'feminine  accomplishments  the  Japanese  woman 
has  but  little  to  learn.  In  all  the  affairs  of  her  house  she-is  a 
past  master.  It  is  said  that  a  French  family  could  live  on  what 
an  American  family  wastes.!  It  is  rather  shameful  to  admit  that, 
the  Baying  is  true,  for  waste  is  nothing  to  brag  of  and  "  a  cheap 
"  coat  does  '•  not  "  make  a  cheap  man."  If  a  high  standard  is  accom- 
panied by  waste  and  extravagance  there  is  nothing  gained  and 
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less  than  nothing  learned.  .  A  Japanese  family  fioiild  live  on  the 
waste  ot  a  French  family.  A  Japanese  cat  has  to  be  provided 
for  as  a  recognized  member  of  the  family  or  it  would  starve  to 
death.  Japanese-  home  economy  is  driven  to  the  extreme  of 
efficiency.  The  very  refuse  from  the  town  gardens,  unfit  food  for 
cattle,  makes  fuel  for  the  hath-house  keeper.  Their  toyshops 
are  a  glittering  delight  to  children.  Haifa  cent  gives  a  youngster 
something  and  five  cents  is  an  extravagant  present.  The  same 
frugality  is  carried  through  all  their  festivals,  and  the  cost  of 
their  greatest  holiday — the  New  Year  or  Shogetsu — is  rather  due 
to  the  number  of  gifts  required  by  etiquette  than  their  value. 
Gifts  of  gr<eat  value  are  bestowed  by  the  Japanese  on  each  other, 
but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  personal  esteem,  and  not  required  by 
the  etiquette  of  exchange  which  is  entirely  satisfied  by  more 
moderate  means.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  etiquette  and  the 
mark  of  esteem  shown  rather  than  the  gift  that  is  appreciated.^^ 
The  Japanese  woman  has  one  less  pressing  question  than  her 
Western  sisters.  The  servant  question  is  of  course  an  issue,  but 
custom  as  yet  regulates  this  department  of  the  household,  and, 
what  is  so  lacking  particularly  in  the  United  States,  defines  down 
to  the  minutest  point  just  what  is  expected  from  and  just  what  is 
due  to  the  servant.  This  general  understanding  clears  the  air 
very  materially.  The  Japanese  community  does  not  leave  it  to  the 
individual  to  settle  these  questions,  although  it  is  to  be  admitted 
the  influence  works  both  ways;  there  is  plenty  of  material,  and 
custom  decides  the  main  lines  of  its  treatment  aside  from  any 
question  of  supply.  Public  opinion  quickly  stamps  an  inefficient 
servant  or  an  exacting  misti-ess.  Both  'find  difficulties  in  filling 
their  wants,  and  no  organized  support  to  enforce  their  claims. 
The  diffi^culties  foreigners  meet  with  in  Japan  are  largely  due  to 
their  standing  outside  this  general  rule  of  the  community,  and  to 
the  inferior-  service  which  they  get.  Service  is  to  the  Japanese 
girl  a  training  for  her  future  life,  and  this  of  course  she  does  not 
get  in  a  foreign  household.  Service  with  them  therefore  is 
purely  to  make  money.  The  whole  spirit  is  gone  out  of  what 
constitutes  her  relations  in  a  Japanese  household  in  which  she  is 
not.  only  servant  but  neophyte  to  learn  housekeeping,  serving, 
iBOoking, :  Care  of  children,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things 
belonging  to  Japanese  household  life.  Besides,  foreigners  are  not 
such  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  native  as  many  of  them  seem 
to  think.  All  classes,  themselves  included,  look  down  on  the 
akiudo  or  merchant ;  and  this  is  just  the  standing  the  foreigner 
has  in  Ja'pati.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he:  does  not  always 
suspect  this  native  view  of  his  position,  and  is  rather  disposed  to 
set  down  his  disadvantages  altogether  to  his  being  a  foreigner. 
This  does  also  play  its  part ;  btit  his  occupation  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Why  should  the  Japanese  official  or  man  of  the  upper 
classes  draw  a  distiiiction  between  his  own  people  and  the 
Westerner?  We  know  how  the  upper  classes  of  Continental 
Europe  feel  toward  the  English  whom  tliey  stigmatize  as 
a  "natioU  of '.shopkeepers,"  and  the  Yankees  whom  they  regard 
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as  decidedly  lower  in  the  scale — tricky'  shopkeeper's.  Thfe 
unconsciousness  of  the  average  foreigner  as  to  this;  inherent 
drawback,  and  the  value  he  himself  puts  on  his  own  superiority 
to  the  native  and  often  shows  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  has 
its  amusing  side.  This  value  he  puts  decidedly  too  high.  Indeed 
there  are  exclusive  districts  in  Japanese  cities  where  his  presence 
as  a  resident  would  create  as  much  shock  as  the  incursion  of  a 
boarding  house  or  tenement  for  "  gentlemen  of  colour "  into 
one  of  our  own  centres  of  exclusive  residence.  He  must  have 
other  recommendations  than  his  being  a  foreigner  if  he  wishes  to 
rent  property  in  these  districts  favoured  of  the  elite.  In  fact  the 
ideas  of  the  Japanese  upper  class,  as  was  once  the  case  in  Europe 
and  is  yet  in  a  certain  part  of  continental  Europe,  in  reference 
to  mercantile  pursuits  are  very  much  at  varianoe  wiih  the  facts. 
In  their  narrowest  sphere  the  soldier,  the  bureaucrat,  and  the 
merchant  are  much  on  the  same  level.  In  their  widest  sphere 
the  soldier  is  still  confined  within  a  very  narrow  field  of.intel- 
lectual  vision  (professionally  speaking,  of  course).  The  bureau- 
crat— apart  from  that  vara  avis,  the  statesman — must  cling  to 
rule,  and  often  it  is  rule  of  thumb,  The  merchant,  however,  in 
his  widest  sphere  must  have  a  very  thorough  grasp  of  conditions 
■ — present,  past,  and  future — not  only  internal  but  often  inter- 
national. He  must  understand  not  only  his  business  but  politics 
and  finance,  and  be  one  of  the  keenest  judges  of  men  tlirough 
that  most  important  and  subtle  of  factors — credit.  In  the 
highest  ranks  he  is  as  much  an  o-bject  of  Nature's  gifts  as  the 
result  of  any  training.  The  grasp  of  financial  principles  posses- 
,sed  by  the  Jews  is  justly  attributed  to  heredity.  Their  factor  of 
mental  agility  in  this  direction  has  been  increased  by  use — and 
abuse.  Contact  with  the  "  greater  commerce "  is  changing 
Japanese  ideas,  and  the  term  ahiudo  is  gradually  taking  a  higher 
*tand.  But  the  military  brain  does  not  move  easily  or  quickly 
■out  of  its  narrower  sphere. 

Trusting  in  all  that  appertains  to  things,  beyond  her  house, 
the  Japanese  woman  makes  her  field  the  home. .  The  outside 
world  belongs  to  man.  That  she  is  capable  of  filling  a  place  in 
this  outside  world  she  has  shown  in  times  past,  and  in  our  own 
day.  She  is  quite  capable  of  learning  the  full  range  of  the 
£eld  ;  as  much  so  as  her  Western  sister.  As  she  is  entering  on 
this  outside  field  to-day  it  is  more  in  the  directions  which  are 
useful  to  her  in  her  home  sphere.  The  career  of  the  new 
woman,  the  career  of  Hypatia  of  old,  does  not  as  yet  seem  to 
tempt  her.  As  yet  she  stands  ready  to  fill  the  role  of  Antigone, 
And  so  we  like  her  best. 


§  4. 

Woman  having  become  an  active  factor  and  competitor  iu 
the  world's  life,  having  stepjjed  from  the  home  into  the  field  of 
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business,  ber'fielS  in  the  West  is  now  only  limited'  by'  her 
strength;  and  her  competition  is  only  limited  by  Nature's 
inexorable  law  for  her  sex.  The  Japanese  woman  does  not  find 
her  entrance  into  this  field  so  easily  accomplished.  The  con- 
sideration granted  in  the  AVest  to  the  woman  as  mother — if  not 
as  wife-^has  never  found  expression  in  the  East.  This  is  the 
more  strange  inasmuch  as  the  individual  affection  for  the  source  of 
one's  being  is  quite  as  strong'  in  East  as  in  West.  Just  as  in  the 
West  the  son  perhaps  has  a  stronger  affection  for  the  mother  than 
for  the  father,  as  is  naturally  the  case  toward  the  parent  who  is 
usually  the  shield  against  punishment  for  any  childish  wrongdoing. 
But  for  the  abstract  motherhood  there  is  only  shown  that  cold 
respect  due  to  an  official  cult  and  never  extended  to  the  female 
sex  in  general.  As  little  is  any  consideration  shown  to 
woman's  physical  weakness.  All  said  and  done  the  basis 
of  society  in  Eastern  countries  is  as  yet  at  a  very  primitive 
stage.  Its  philosophers  have  probed  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart  for  a  basis  of  the  system  of  morals  which  must  govern 
all  action.  But  political  economy  has  stood  still,  and  all  these 
grand  principles  are  directed  toward  maintaining  a  reason- 
able working  of  the  existing  system  laid  in  the  infancy  of  a 
nation.  The  moral  code  of  Confucius — unimpeachable  in  its 
way— is  made  to  bind  not  to  loose,  to  hobble  mankind  instead  of 
assisting  their  progress ;  and  this  interpretation,  perhaps  nevej 
dreamed  of  by  its  originator,  has  kept  a  great  people  in  swaddling 
clothes.  In  Japan,  therefore,  the  inheritor  and  imitator  of  this 
eastern  civilization,  woman  has  always  been  an  inferior  and  at 
times  almost  a  cliattel.  Physical  force  governs. all  eastern  polity. 
The  first  element  of  its  so  called  law  is  subordination  ;  the  second 
element  is  justice.  It  never  has  understood  that  justice  granted 
implies  subordination.     The  natural  primacy  is  unquestioned. 

Injustice  can  only  enforce  subordination  by  physical  subjec- 
tion. Japanese  womanhood  therefore  has  occupied  a  con- 
temptible position.  ITiis,  however,  by  no  means  exempts  her 
from  active  work  in  the  community.  In  this  respect  she  has 
always  filled  a  large-place.  She  does  so  to-day.  In  the  fields 
and  in  the  country  towns  she  works  harder  than  a  man.  She 
works  in  the  fields  as  weather  permits ;  and  she  works  in  the 
house  at  silk  spinning  or  weaving  when  weather  does  not  permit. 
Deft  as  the  men  are  their  fingers  do  not  admit  them  t-o  this 
exacting  fijrm  of  labour.  As  in  most  farming  districts,  wet 
weather  is  a  time  for  necessarily  limited  preparation  for  outside 
.labour,  and  the  sian  finds  many  moments  of  enforced  idleness  ; 
not  so  the  woman.  The  woman  also  finds  a  wide  place^quite 
as  wide  as  man's — in  the  factory  life.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  it  is  only  recently  that  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  safeguard  her  health.  In  the  two  great  exporting  in- 
dustries of  the  country — silk  afld,^  tea — she  is  the  main  factor. 
The  country  gets  the  full  advantage  of  her  very  special  services 
and  does  not  pay  her  very  exorbitantly  for  it.  In  agricultural 
labour  women  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  sen  (9i  cents)  and 
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men  at  the  rate  of  thirty  sen  (15  cents)  per  day;  or' to  womeii 
eeventeeu  yen  ($8.50)  and  to  men  thirty-two  yen  ($16.)  a  year. 
Silk  spinners  get. twenty  sen  (10  cents)  a  day  irrespective  of 
sex,  and  of  weavers  men  get  thirty-three  sen  (16^  cents)  and 
women  twenty  sen  (10  cents)  a  day.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
gay  that  there  is  quite  as  mucli  necessity  of  a  wider  field  for  the 
Japanese  woman,  as  for  her  Western  sister.  In  the  case  of 
helpless  members  of  a  community  the  Japanese  faniily  system 
presents  no  advantages  over  the  individualistic  system  of  the 
West.  In  the  West  responsibility  for  support  is  carefully  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  this  determination  prevents  the  swamping  of 
the  community,  for  .  helpless  members  relegated  to  the  poor- 
houses  are  segregated  as  to  sex  and  are  thus  prevented  from 
bringing  still  more  helpless  creatures  into  the  world.f  Under 
the  Japanese  system  the  extension  of  responsibility  can  be  s6 
wide  as  to  wreck  a  whole  family.  Support  is  not  given  by  the 
community.  It  must  be  found  within  the  family;  which  is 
simply  relying  on  a  broken  reed,  with  the  only  resource  of 
mutual  starvation.  At  all  events  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of 
the  elimination  of  the  less  thrifty  members,  and  far  more  likeli- 
hood of  continued  propagation  with  still  greater  strain  on 
already  weak  resources.  ■ 

There  is  a  natural  prejudice  as  yet  against  any  action  of 
woman  outside  of  the  narrow  set  formula  of  old. time  which 
governs  personal  action  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  A  foreign 
woman  can  ride  a  bicycle  anywhere  in  the  Settlements  without 
comment.  A  Japanese  woman  always  attracts  the  most  contem- 
ptuous attention  of  her  fellow  natives.  It  is  not,  simply  the 
sight  of  something  unusual,  but  actuiil  disfavour  which  is 
aroused.  The.  Japanese  woman,  however,  is  edging  herself  into 
those  same  lighter  occupations  in  which  woman  finds  such 
a  favourable  field  in  the  West.  These  give  occupation  to  a 
class  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  which  people  have 
much  to  expect.  They  are  a  class  peculiarly  helpless  if 
thrown  on  the  world  without  resources.  As  elsewhere 
this  educated  little  woman  is  now  found  in  the  Govei'u- 
ment  offices,  in  shops  as  clerks,  and  particularly  as  ac- 
countants. There  is  one  feature  in  their  service.  The  Western 
woinan  is  always  a  woman,  and  a  little  self-conscious  of  it.  She 
cannot  altogether  separate  her  two  fields  and  her  two  natures. 
She  is  the  thorough  business  woman  but  cannot  altogether  throw 
off'  the  influence — a  faint  reminiscence  of  a  sphere  in  which  she 
rules  by  personal  charm;— as  soon  as  the  office  lights  are  out  of 
eight.  If  she  has  any  little  grace  of  action  she  cannot  forego  its 
exercise.  The  Japanese  woman  is  almost  asexual  in,  this  her 
appearance  in  public  life.  Her  automatism  is  fairly  wooden  io. 
its  expression.    The  silent  motionless  face  speaks  words  from  the 

*  Resume  Statigque  1903. 

t  There  are  remnants  of  the  family  system  in  all  Western  poor- 
laws.  In  Wales,  for  instance,  responsibility  once  extended  to  the 
ninth  .generation,  ■  . 
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lips,  as  water  flows  from  the  graven  image  of  a  fountain.  '  There 
are  no  little  tricks  of  femininity  for  her  unconsciously  to  put  into 
practice.  She  cannot  paw  her  hair  from  time  to  time,  gracefully 
pushing  back  loose  strands  and  displaying  at  once  the  roundness 
of  the  arm  and  elasticity  of  the  figure.  The  Japanese  woman's 
hair  is  a  monumental  work  of  art  of  the  professional  hair-dresser, 
not  to  be  touched,  or  tousled,  or  thought  of  except  at  the  semi- 
weekly  periods  of  renewal.  Her  obi  or  gash  once  in  place  needs 
as  little  adjustment  as  the  western  woman's  corset,  to  which  in 
fact  it  corresponds^  As  to  her  personal  relations,  she  has  none 
with  the  outside  world  except  in  this  her  official  character. 
Otherwise  they  all  centre  around  her  home.  No  human  being  is 
so  strictly  "  business  "  in  a  public  capacity. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  in  the  higher  element  in- 
herent in  man  which  finds  expression  in  a  faith  which  while 
highly  respectable  has  little  ground-work  but  its  own  earnest 
wish.  Unfortunately  all  the  so-called  higher  elements  can  be 
distinctly  traced  through  an  evolution  from  lower  elements. 
The  soul,  originally  very  definitely  seated  in  our  bodies  has  been 
driven  by  degrees  entirely  outside  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 
A  very  satisfactory  position  since  simple  assertion  is  quite  enough 
for  most  people,  and  the  impossibility,  of  disproof  of  bare 
metaphysical  assertion  of  an  intangible  element  is  equivalent  to 
its  proof.  The  less  their  capacity  to  understand  such  mysteries 
the  greater  their  confidence.  That  the  higher  elements  in  our 
nature  are  the  ones  to  be  cherished  and  strengthened  and 
"  evolved  "  into  still  higher  elements  is  the  object  of  all  advanced 
civilization.  Religions,  however,  are  compelled  to  recognize  the 
material  nature  of  man,  and  every  religion  has  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  natural  relation  of  marriage.  The  demand  for 
women  as  wives — obtained  either  by  force,  or  barter,  or  flattery 
■ — has  given  a  prestige  to  mai-riage.  The  man,  among  savage 
races,  who  cannot  appropriate  to  himself  one  or  more  women 
suffers  under  some  deficiency  of  physical  or  mental  ability  that 
marks  his  inferiority.  The  advantages  gained  from  gregarious- 
ness  and  the  mutual  responsibilities  engendered  render  necessary 
a  determination  on  whom  shall  fall  the  care  of  offspring ;  a 
question  settled  in  one  way  by  the  savage  and  by  socialism,  and 
in  another  way  by  the  family  system  as  yet  in  favour  among  the 
nations  who  have  progressed  in  the  world's  civilization.  In  the 
West  marriage,  after  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  chattel  and 
of  sacrament,  is  now  regarded  as  a  contract  and  necessarily 
implies  obligation  on  both  sides.  The  disposition  is  to  extend 
this  and  to  dissolve  the  contract  on  the  failure  of  either  party  to 
live  up  to  it.  There  certainly  would  be  no  objection^— except 
religious^— to  give  the  widest  extension  to  this  view  when  the 
parties  could  be  restored  to  their  original  status.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  of  the  liberality  of  some  of  our  Western  divorce  laws. 
Certainly  the  side,  seeking  divorce  on  any  other  ground  than 
the  statutory  cause  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  relief  than  a 
cancelling  of  the  bond,  unless  a  value  is  to  be  plaged  on  virginity, 
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which  is  virtually  the  plea  entered  to-day  in  such  cases!  The 
side  asking  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper  and  for  other  trivial  causes  is  entitled  to  no  additional 
compensation  hut  their  freedom.  The  present  drift,  however,  is 
to  favour  the  female  and  mulct  the  man  in  his  property  by  a 
discrimination  little  justified  unless  credit  be  given  to  a  sort  of 
cult  of  woman  worship,  one  of  those  revivals  still  occurring  in 
communities  of  advanced  civilization  and  still  subordinating 
reason  to  sentiment.  On  the  contrary  in  the  man's  case  a  claim 
for  alimony,  or  for  breach  of  promise,  made  in  his  behalf  would 
merely  add  to  the  usual  gaiety  attendant  on  such  proceedings 
before  judge  and  jury.  The  real  complicating  factor  in  divorce 
lies  in,  the  question  of  provision  for  offspring,  and  it  is  here 
where  our  courts  have  shown  a  wise  conservatism  and  care  as  to> 
both  the  future  livelihood  aiid  education  of  such  offspring.  It 
would  seem  just  that  the  children  brought  into  the  world  by 
parents  who  later  agreed  to  separate  should  be  ensured  both  in 
respect  to  the  present  means  of  those  parents  and  should  also 
share  in  any  future  prosperity.  In  Europe,  if  woman  is  still  to 
some  extent  a  chattel  in  form,  the  marriage  de  convenanee  and 
the  established  dower  of  the  wife  have  undoubted  advantages 
both  to  the  children  and  to  the  community.  The  form  of 
marriage  has  less  evil  effect  than  it  implies  because  the  social 
restrictions  on  the  unmarried  woman  are  so  great  as  to  make 
marriage  welcome  to  her  as  a  means  of  entrance  on  a  wider  life. 
Youth  therefore  bows  to  the  calculating  spirit  of  age  in  the. 
settlement  of  its  freedom.  Such  arrangement  of  marriage  there- 
fore only  in  form  resembles  the  similar  methods  in  vogue  in  the 
East.  In  the  East  woman  is  still  a  chattel:  in  fact.  From 
beginning  to  end  she  is  merely  regarded  as  a  breeding  machine. 
One  thing  has  saved  her  from  being  the  merest  toy  of  the 
male  community  ^-ancestor  worship.  To  maintain  this  she  is 
a  necessary  vessel — a  useful  and  indispensable  instrument  of 
the  sacred  paraphernalia.  The  good  of  ancestor,  worship  in 
giving  a  sacredaess  to  her  maternal  nature  has  far  outweighed 
its  evil  in  making  her  connection  with  the  male  dependent 
on  male  offspring.  Without  it,  in  the  polity  of  such  barbarism! 
as  really  underlies  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  state,  there  is 
no  reason  to  see  why  she  should  ever  have  been  anything  but 
the  merest  toy  of  man's  lust.  It  is  not  to  be  claimed  for 
Eastern  women  that  they  are  free  from  the  failings  of  their 
sex  in  other  lands.  The  purity  of  married  women  is  heralded 
in  the  East  and  probably  has  not  been  exaggerated,  but  their 
social  life  is  extremely  narrow  and  affords  but  little  field  for 
intrigue.  The  punishment  of  this  sin  has  been  summary,  and 
there  are  people  living  in  Japan  who  can  remember  men  carrying 
through  the  streets  the  gory  heads  of  wife  and'  paramour  to 
register  the  act  and  the  vengeance  at  the  police  station.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  Meiji  retribution  was  still  in  the  husband's 
hands.  Law  can  only  lay  down  the  general  lines  of  offences,  and 
cannot  safely  go  into   exceptions.    Our  Western  communities 
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recognize  individual  action  in  similar  caseis.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  avenger  to  prove  his  case.  The  jury  does  not  evade  the 
facts,  it  construes  the  facts;  and  the  judge  who  might  feel  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law,  has  to  follow  the  finding  of 
the  jury  as  to  its  application. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Japanese  women  are  left 
entirely  without  any  means  of  showing  any  preferences  as  to 
their  proposed  mates.  Even  a  mule  has  its  lilies  and  dislikes, 
and  that  impatient  animal  can  show  a  wise  restraint  in  selecting 
the  time  and  occasion  to  express  its  dislikes.  The  natural 
indulgence  of  parents  toward  children  finds  its  expression  also 
in  Japanese  life,  although  so  conventionalized  is  that  relation 
that  neither  the  child's  preference  is  likely  to  find  display,  nor  is 
the  parent  likely  to  take  notice  unless  such  display  is  very 
marked.  Theoretically  at  least  girls  have  a  right  to  reject 
unpleasant  Suitorsj  but  the  woman's  position  in  the  household  is 
so  very  subordinate,  and  she  is  so  unprotected  in  what  in  the 
West  is  regarded  as  the  commonest  legal  right,  that  the  family 
pressure  in  her  case  is  many  times  what  it  would  be  with  us. 
Also,  her  fewer  opportunities  of  choice,  together  with  a  training 
that  leads  her  to  regard  this  form  of  matrimony  as  a  part  of 
destiny  and  the  necessary  result  of  her  being  born  a  woman, 
fender  the  whole  unfolding  of  her  life  process  anything  but 
complicated.  To  withdraw  women  still  further  from  the  mar- 
riageable material  might  even  have  its  consequences  in  prolific 
Japan,  for  to-day  she  is.  out-numbered  by  the  opposite  sex  ta  the 
respectable  figure  of  four  hundred  thousand.  The  curb,  however, 
placed  by  parents,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  centuries  of'custom 
on  her  natural  inclination,  is  einforced  by  her  feeling  of  depr.^cia- 
tion.  Her  iiisignifieance  and  foolishness  have  been  the  constant 
theme  of  preachers  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  this  has 
worn  a  very  deep  rut.  Even"  the  strongest  self-conceit  has 
misgivings  when  it  faces  a  robust  atid  universal  chorus  of  such 
depreciation.  When  self  conceit  has  had  little  chance  to  develop 
it  readily  accepts  this  outside  estimate,  a  course  often  recom- 
mending itself  to  even  the  strongest  expression  of  individualism 
in  these  modern  times.  If  the  '  disposition  of  the  person  of  the 
Japanese  woman  takes  on  a  form  not  unlike  that  of  the  market 
it  is  after  all  only  a  matter  of  degree.  To  look  the  matter  fairly 
and  squarely  in  the  face,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  the  condition 
described  by  so  many  writers  is  a  fancy  portrait,  if  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  among  ourselves  service  of  women  with  a  certain  class 
of  employer  does  not  mean  concubinage.  Are  the  conditions 
painted  by  Balzac^for  one  instance — and  occasionally  illu- 
minated from  time  to  time  in  the  police  court  so  entirely 
flnknown  in  France  to-day;  or  in  England  or  America,  or 
elsewhere  ?  Are  our  women  of  the  wealthier  class  free  from  the 
sacrifice  to  "the  idols  of  the  market"  ?  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  of 
marriageable  age  she  is  at  once  put  on  exhibition  as  such — 
"trotted  out"  as  is  the  significant  expression.  The  proposed 
purchaser  must  go  through   an  examination  as  to  his  position 
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&s  St  good^  '^Arftu?:  .  TR&  giHs'are:  trained  fo  "  dafecb  a  husband," 
but  they  are  haoded  like  hawks  and  only,  allowed  to  fly  at  the 
right  quarr)\  The  means  to  "persuade"  are  not  so  drastic  as 
they  are  in  the  East ;  but  an.  absurd  law  which  allows  a  man  to 
bring  all:  the  children  he  can  procreate  into  the  world,  and  then 
allows  him  to  leave  all  their  support  to  some  hospital  or  for  the 
conversion  of  negroeS'  in  ■  Central  Africa,  gives  him  the  power  of 
a  pasha  in  his  ftimily.  Through  giving  the  right  to  make  a 
will  to  a  man  with  children,  the  community  tacitly  makes  good 
the  assertion  'that  "  the  world  owes  every  man  a  living."  The 
relatioA  of  women  'to  the  marriage  market  has  not  changed  an 
iota  siiDce  the  days  when  Jacob  served  fourteen  years  for, Leah 
and  Kachel.  The  price  has  gone  down  a  good  deal  sinCe  then; 
Neman  would  now  work  fourteen  years  for  the  questionable 
privile^  of  tying  himself  up  for  life.  The  new  woman  has 
■changed  the  standpoint  I  of  the  two.  parties  to  the  contract  very 
naisltBrially,!  hut  she  had  not  changed  the  methods  of  the  old  sale 
and  barter.  Thei  object  to-day  is  to  -get  aS'  much  for  the  girl  as 
i*  possible,  by  either  paying  as  little  or  rlighteriing .  the  femily 
burden  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  the  whole ,  principle  at  the 
bottom  off  what,  .mothers  call  "  settling  their  daughters  in  life." 
JFortuniBitely  the  State,  with  an  eye  to,  the  Family,  looks  at  it  as 
airaatter  !of  .contract  and  hence  takes,  in  some  countries,  an 
inlerfest.in  theregul^ttitoof  its  terms.  ,^  ,. 

■:<■  Over-education  and  the  inability  to  satisfy,  the  desires  so 
aroused,  or  of 'procuring  mates  to  satisfy  ,- their  ambitions: 
Ignoratice  iwith  the  same  desire  to  share  in  the  attract! vfe  glitter 
ofitsiSurfoundi'Bgs  and  careless  as  to  results,  or  trusting  to  a 
misleading  eifapirfciam  and  shallow  information-  that  gives 
coiifideili3e  in  remedies  or  means  of  avoidance  that  in  fact  have 
but  occasional  application  and  only  do  not  .prevent  utter,  reck- 
lessness; 00' some  Qocftsions  only  want  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
life  and  ignorance  so  phenomenal  as  not  toi  know  where  to  look 
for  iaJd.;*  be&iuty'',  cotnbined  'with  all  these  lead  in  tbo-  inany 
cases  to  but  one  .thing-r— prostitution  of .  the' female.  In  the 
.West; the  railks  find  recsruits  from  but  one  source,  the- woman 
who  has  made  a  mistake.; ;  She  steps  at  once  and  forever  down 
fiioin  thelpedeatal  on  which;  her  sex  had  raised  her,  and  necessari- 
ly in  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  finds  herself;  soon  adds  every 
vice  to. tliis  first  sin  of  her  body^  From  merely  moral,  sin  she! 
soon  becomes  an  element  of  the  criminal,  class.  ■"'  Whether  or  nob 
the-  social  evil  is  necessary  is  much  debated.  The  press  of  mpdern 
life  has  driven  uieii  to. the  point  where  marriage  with  any  pro- 
spect of  taking,  care  of  offspring  is  necessarily. postponed  to  full 
maturity'  afid .something  more;  and  this  periqd  of  postponement  is 
not  diminishing.  Nor  is  it;  advisable  that  early  marriage  should 
be  eilcouiaged  in  aiiy.  communityw    The  source  of  the  social  eyil,; 

h"owexer.KJa_plain„ejaflugh,    Men  seek  to  gratify  the  passion. In 

^g,re, cases  .y omen  a^-e  spurred. on  by  the  same  cause  tq  break  the 
HnjWi'ittfn;  lq,w, o.f,their,sex ;  but  their  ma-J^  (Contribution  is  due  to 
the  causes  just  described,  and  best  summed  up'  as  vanity  combined, 
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with  Ignorance  based  eitHer  on  labt  of  knowledge  or"  actimi 
misinformation  as  to  physiological  results.  In'  the  animal  king- 
dom Nature  has  implanted  a  rivalry  that  drives  the  male  to 
display  aU  his  glitter  and  gorgeousness  before  the  dull-coloured 
female.  In  man  Nature  has  planted  this  desire  for  display  in  the 
female.  The  women  of  course  keep  up  the  supply  for  the  ranks 
of  the  fallen.  Actual  want  is  seldom  and  so  unnecessary  a  cause 
that  it  can  to-day  be  put  aside ;  and  besides,  but  few  of  the 
recruits  have  risen  from  ragSi*  The  name  given  them  is  literally 
true  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — ''fallen  women." 
'  That  the  vice  cannot  be  suppressed  by  legislation  is  plain 
enough.  It  would  require  an  espionage  over  the  community 
impossible  in  any  case,  and  intolerable  in  its  uselessness.  Licens- 
in||  has- been  ad'vooatedon  the  ground  that  suppression  merely 
drives  these  women  into  the  midst  of  the  pure  women  and  makes 
them  widespread  elements  of  corruption.  The  dangers  of  our 
gi-eat  cities  do  not  come  trom  the  licensed  women  but  from  the 
''gay  girls"  that  occupy  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Boulevards,  and  in  some  cities  drive,  decent  women  off  the  streets 
afte*  night  fall.  In  the  West,  moreover,  our  police  control  is 
wrongly  directed.  This  whole  traffic  is  made  iW  matter  of 
secrecy  whereas  what  is  required  is  the  widest  publicity.  Its 
secrecy  gives^  opportunity  to  a  moral  leprosy  in  officiallife  that 
could  only  thrive  by  secrecy.  The  colder,  more  open,  official 
matter  of  business  this  whole  question  is  made,  the  better — if  it 
is  to  be  made  a  (Question  at  all.  It  should  be  stripped  of  every 
part  of  r<)mance,  deprived  of  all.  the  glitter  of  lights  and 
entertainment  and  enjoyment.  It  should  be  frankly  admitted  as 
a  social  evil;  and  while  it  exists  be  openly  reduced  to  th«  barest 
satisfaction*  There  is  little  necessity  of  suppressing  it  under 
such'  conditions.  Indulgence  can  be  granted  on  sueh  terms,  not 
necessarily  at  the  Cross  roads  of  the  city,  but  where  the  possibility 
of  concealment  would'  be  minimized.  ■ 

In  the  East  the  decent  woman  can  walk  the  streets  without 
fear,  (fc.y  or  night;  for  the  question  takes  on  another  phase  >  but 
for  the  moral  heSalth  of  the  community  a  far  more  terrible  phase. 
Woman  is  a  chattel  and  naturally!  is  the  more  ■  valuable  the 
younger  she  is.  *  Hence '  girls  are  sold  young,  as  near  the' age  of 
consent  as  possible,  to  fetch  their  highest'  value  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  all  the  usual  tricks  of  the  brothel  keepers  ;  enormous 
(Charges '  for  clothes,  constantly  renewed  to  keep  the  victim  in 
debt ;  every  trifling  illness  or  incapacity  is  made  a  source  of 
revenue;  the  term  of  service  is  extended 'until  her  indebtedness 
is  dischargedi  She  rarely  is  discharged  as  long  as  she  is  of  any 
profit  to  her  keepers.  Some  remain  in  the  Yoshwara*  because 
they  have  no  place  to  which  to  go/ performing  the  <  offices  of 
servants  when   their    occupation    as  Joro  is  finished.      They 

'  *  The  Japanese  licensed  quarters  and  the  Tokio  Yoshiwara  are 
(iompatable  to  the  Ttoputea  or  State  managed  institution  of  the  same 
rilass  in  anoient'Greece! 
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become  m6re  slaves.  The  majority,,  however,  die  young 
of  dlisease  or  are  turned  out  when  of  no  further  use.  A 
few  make  money.  There  6an  be  no  complaint  of  publicity 
for  everything  is  open  and  above  board,  i  Little  com- 
plaint is  heard  of  the  ufl.ture  ■  of  the  police  control;'  per- 
haps because  the .  Ydsbiwara  naturally  comies  under-  a  depart*- 
ment  subject  to'cheok  and  inspection  from  the  highest  quarters  of 
the  Central  Government,,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  lo'cal  control. 
The  objection  to  the  licensed  pleasure  quarters  ■  in  Japan  is  th^t 
they  are  made  a  source  of  attraction,:  Thi^'  is  theexact  reyerse 
of  what  under  sound  public  policy  should  be  the  case^  The  vice  is 
surrounded  with  music  and  lights  and  dancing,  instead  of  being 
leduced  to  the  coarsest  surroundings.*  This  is  the  feilure  of  the 
^Tapanese  system,  and  far  more  glaring  from  its  official  character 
than  in  France  where  supervision  is  liraited'to  license  and  inspect 
tiou.  Pleasure  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  what  is  a  degraded  business; 
To  thfi  police  of  course,  as  elsewhere,  the  Yoshiwara  is  a  net 
which  gives  them  an  extra  control  over  the  criminal  populationi 
They  feel  tolerably  sure  of  finally  landing  their  game  in  one  of 
these  places ;  but  the  cost  to  the  public  is  too  high.  And  the 
public  has  no  interest  in  these  spots  of  moral  leprosy.  ,It  has  an 
interest  in  their  unprofit  rather  than  their  profit.  Their  business 
is  one  •legitimatized  by  law  and  hence  it  can  be  understood,  that  the 
Courts  should  protect  the  contracts  of  the  brothel  keepers ;  but  it 
is  the  practice  also  that  contracts  whose  fulfillment  carries  con- 
tingent disadvantages  to  the  State  shall  be  eijforced  to  the  letter 
of  the  contract,,  and  no  more  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  than 
beyond  its  possible  and  supposed  advantages.  The  liquor  traffic 
carries  evils  with  it  apart, from  the  practical  necessities  it.^ilfill8 
lor  the  public.  The  courts  therefore  look  on  its  proceedings  with 
aa  eye  to  giving  it  no  more  advantage  than  the  very  letter  of 
the  license  grants.  •  In  other  businesses  there  are  legitimate 
extensions  provided'  they  do  not  violate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with,  the  State;  A  railroad  company  can  improve 
its  service  and  attract  greater  patronage.  These  questionable 
occupations,  however,  stand  on  different  ground.  Government 
sharihg  with  prostitutes  is  not  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  in 
any  form.  That  side  of  the  question  can  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  to  revenue  from  taxation.  If  such  revenue  is  devoted, to  the 
maintenance  of  anything  but  a  mere  keeping  the  peace  it  is 
siniply  an  inducetaeht  to  maintain:  the  attractions ^ of  these  resorts 
and  to  insure  the .  receipts  for  their  maintenance.  The  bare- 
faced taxatioil  for  profit  levied  during  the  hsiralia  by  the 
Rofflan  emperors  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day  in  any  civilized, 
country.  The  official  compulsion  which  prevented  girls  from 
abandoning  their  occupation  as  dancing  girls  too  ofteil  finds 
only   a   less  open  expiession.     Far  too  much  consideration:  is 

•Paragraph  12  Of  the,"Satyrioon"  ofPetrbnius  answers  very 
nearly  to  the  description  of  such  a  Japanese  kennel  some  twenty  five 
years  ago< 
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shown  to  licenced  pleasure  quarters  '  in  •  Japbi. '  There  is  a 
scrarable  for  Yoshiwara  real  estate, -in  which  if  anywhere  there 
is  shown  an  "unearned  increment,"  for  the  rents  arej high  and 
the  space  within,  the  high  wooden  walls  limited.  Nowhere  per- 
hlaps  is  the  question  of  taxation  on  the  surface  more  complicated. 
But  it  is  only  on  the  surface.  The  Yoshiwara  '  is '  the  strictest 
kind  of  monopoly.  It  is  confined  to  the  particular  district;  It 
conducts  a  business  that  is  criminal  in  itself  but  counten^ced 
by  a  supposed  expediency,  and  as  such  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  police  force  of  the  community.  The  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  community  have  to  be  fulfilled  even  with  brothel 'keepers. 
The  mistake  seems  to '  have  been  to  give  these 'jieople  any 
freedom  at  all  in  their  development  Fine  and  extinctiod,  or 
the  removal  of  the  pleasure  quarter  elsewhere^ — most  of  them,- 
originally  placed  on  the  outskirts,  have  been  grown  up  to  by  the 
larger  cities^ — and  new  contracts  with  new  people  under  stringent 
terms  makingthe  business  just  as  profitable  as'  it  could  stand 
without  collapse  would  eliminate  some  objections.  No  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  guarantee  its  tacit  countenance  to  any  business.' 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  move  its  mint  or  city  hall  where  it 
pleases  without  reference  to  individual  property  holders. 
Individuals  possess  the  same  right.  A  man  can  move  his 
factory  where  he  pleases.  He  at  least  is  governedi  by  conditiioiis 
of  power — to  move  his  machinery.  But  iii  this  case  the  material 
■ — raw  and  finished — -is  mere  woman's  flesh.  It  can  bear  trans- 
portation anywhere.  The  Government  could  strike  a  body'blow 
at  the  brothel  keepfers  and  make  terms  in  any  new  quarter  from' 
time  to  time  to  siiit  itself.  Most  of  these  quarters  in  Japanese 
cities  are  entirely  too  close  to  hand  to  the  general  community.' 
In  Yokohama  the  pleasure- quarter  lies  right  athwart  the  town; 
in  Tokys  the  Yoshiwara  lies  close  to  a  populous  business  section 
and  cheek  by  jowl  with  growing  suburbs ;-  in  Nagasaki  a  quarter- 
of  the  town  finds  its  nearest  outlet  through  tlie  pleasure  quarter, 
anything  but  an  edifying  sight  for  the  younger  element. 

The  brothel  keepers  rejoice  in  all  the  modern  methods  of 
finance  and  operation.  They  have  a  guild  and  jointrstock  com- 
panies. That  a  man  is  interested  in  such  ventures,  or  holds 
property  in  the  Yoshiwara  or  other -pleasure  quarters,  or  lives  on 
the  rent  of  these  girls  seems  to  be  little  drawback  to  his  standing 
in  his  grade  of  society.  '  Perhaps  he  sees  little  difference  between 
his  girls  and  the  professional  divorcee  with  half  a  dozen  living 
husbands.  The  distinction  is  not  easy  to  make.  There  is  a  social 
purity  society  in  Japan,  backed  strongly  by  the  missionary 
element,  which  has  taken  up  the  gage  for  the  girls.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that  they  have  advei',"«e  iiifluence  to 
struggle  against,  both  in  ofiicial  and  public  opinion.  The  licens- 
ing; feature  has  plainly  been  -deficient  in  this  respect  of  havjng 
made  the  pleasure  quarter  not  a  necessary  but  a  desirable  factor. 
The  official  world  is  always  slow  to  move.  They  probably 
regard  it  as  the  easiest  way  to  handle  the  question  and  regret  the 
introduction  of  a  disturbing  element  in  a  section  of  the  community 
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rubnJng.smocffihlyunfler  their  contMv  They'are  tiot'  Interested 
iu  tbd  damage,  do Ae  to  th&  individuals.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
Jaipanese  officfiai'inind 'to  take- into  consideration  any  eflect  on 
the  linit.  They  look  iit  thei  question  taietely  from  th^  comiiiuna]/ 
point  of  view.  Tlie  SfKlviation  Army  is  ^he  corps  w hibh  invaderf 
the  field  dn  person;  They  have-ddne' mucK  to  tring  to  the' 
attention  ,of  the  victims  themselves  certain  '  features'  in •'  'the 
Imperial  Rescript  which  oflfersthem  a  chance  to  escape  from  their 
bondage;  Legal; 'methods  cannot  operate  unless  through  the 
victim.  Thearmyitnkhods  are  the  only  ones  to  bring  the  poifrfe 
thus. home.  The  ajiplicatlon  is  id'  el  aj'ww.'and  more  thanone 
battle  is  dirbnicled  a»  fought'  between  the  adherents' of  the  dive- 
keepers  and  the  invading  army  in  the  usually  peaceful  Streets  'of 
th^'  lYosbiwara.  '  In  the  Operation  of  this  licensing  system  beauty 
of  dourspv  is  always  available.  As  the  question  stands  it  is  I'eally 
a  question  of  a  proper  limitation  of  age';  to  protect  young  girls,' 
almost'ehildren.lrom  their  elders  afid'  to  prevent  a  virtual  sale 
and  barter  of  human  flesh  in  this  vilest  of  trades.  A  girl  of 
sixteen  or  t'wenty  has  no  conception- of  the  contract  entered  into 
with  hier  consent.  In 'Western  courts  any  such  contract  would 
meet; with  short  shrift  and  the  adults  engaged  in;  it  would  r'epent 
their  connection  with  it. '  The  youth  of  theise  girls^-the  fact  of 
their  being  under  age;  dnd  under  contract — is  evidence  enough' 
thati  no  such  protection  is  extended  to  Japanese  women.  Of 
courfee  in  older  womeii,':  those  competent  to  judge— say  at-lcast 
thirty  years  old— '■the  physical  attraction  would  be  much  dimini- 
shed. But  after  all  this  is  not  a  matter  of  attractive  presentation 
in  fa«t  or.  in  print.  In  print  it  forins  a  necessary  but  painful 
^art  of  any  .discussion' of  Japanese  manners  and  'Customs,  ■and 
is  a'  minor  feature  accentuated  '  through  the  pure'  carelessness 
of  Japanese  thbughit  on 'the  question.  </oro'  are  commodities  fbi' 
export  to  every  neighbouring  Japanese  settlement.  In  fact;  it- 
should  be  handled  in  the  coarsest  tferms  aiid  not  made  a  dtognet 
for  beauty.  Under  such  conditions  Bante's  inscription — em- 
blazoned now  on  the'  walls  of  the  Yoshiwara  for  so  many  young' 
hearts' — wouid'  fade  ■  ftom  ■  sight ;  "  Laseidle-  ogni  speramd, '  'ixti 
ch'enti-dteJ' 


'%5. 
■  Much  is.  heard  of  the  "eternal  feminine"  and 'its  charm, 
and' if  this  quality  is  :to  be  found  in  contrast  with  those  of  men 
certainly  the  Eastern' woman  will  nbt  be  fdund  deficient.  •  There 
does  seem  to  be  a  law  i  of"  Nature  which  sends  under  the  yoke 
such  "  unequal  pairs "  as  the  general  average  of  marriage  dis-' 
plays.  It  is  said  that  any  woman  can  marry  the  average  man  if 
she  makes  up  her  miud  to  try.  Perhaps  this  is  the  principle  at 
the  basis  of -this  appaorent  inequality,  Ifoi  women  of  strong  and 
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masculinS  temperamentiWowld  gacrificei  their,  etxdiig  desire  io  be 
ruled  in  I  the  greater  privilege,  of  ruling.  A  man  is  always 
conceited  enough, to  regard  himself  as  the  ruling  ipower  until 
experience  teaches  him  to  know  better.  ,  For  these  itoeqnalities, 
however,  the  field  must! be  .prepared  and  that  has  nevei-'been  the 
ease  iq  the  East.  Soci^y  is  there  ruled  withoutnreference  to  the 
individual.  Long;  centuries  have  determined  womam'te  place  and 
that  place  has  been  one  of  an  elder  child.  Weakness  is  always 
relegated  to  this  position.  In  the  West  woman  ■  tries  toi  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  charm  attached  to  such,  dependence 
without; losing; anything  of  her  real  gain  She  realizes.its  valufe 
but  necessarily  must  sacrifice  in  one  direction  what  she  has 
gained  in  another.)  AH  tbis  charm  is  retained  ;by  thfe. woman  of 
the  ^ast,  with  but  little  of :  real  childishness. ,.  'As  wife^  manager 
of  a  home  calling  for  the  exercise  of  skilful  economy,  snoh  &> 
quality  would  be  out  of  place.  Her  seclusion,  however,  in  a 
field  never  encroached  on  by'  the  other  sex  has  left  her  with  all 
her  femininity.  She  has  rarely  been  brought:  in  competition 
witj)  men  and  men's  methods.  Japanese  home  life  is  so  centred 
as  to  aid  thia  seclusipn  very  much.  The  family  system— 'the 
headship  of  the  parents  with  Children  iand  children's  wives  and 
(jhildren  forming  the  household — narrowed  very  much  the; 
outside  circle.  The  young  wife  did  not  pass  to  her  own  house. 
She  passed  from  thecliarge  of  her  own  parents  to  those  of  her  bus- 
band.  A  woman's  apprenticeship  in  her  life  business  was  long 
and  severe.  There  is  more  of  a  movement  now;  to  secure  separate 
establishments,  which  must  necessarily  widen  the  social  circle. 
A  small  circle  of  the  single  pair  cannot  be  so  sufiicient  unto' 
jtsi^lfas  the  wide,;circlie  of  the  , old  Japanese  family.',  It  should 
have  an  effect  also  on  concubinage.  It  doeS'  not  seem  difiiculti 
to  neglect  the  wife  in  the  hqme  circle ;  but  it  i^  not  good  fiirmi  in . 
Japan  or  elsewhere  to  introduce  the  concubine  into  the  house- 
hold of  the  wife.  This  is  done  sometimes  in  Japan,  and  the 
Japanese  wife  is  more  helpless  than  the  Western  woman.  It 
does,  however,  cairry  with  it  a  stamp  of  social  disapproVali  and 
the  expense  of:  more  than  one  oijitside  eatatdishment -is  too4ieavy 
for  anything  but  wealth.  This  Virtual  polygamy  'exists,  in 
Japan — just  as  it  does  in  Europe  and  in  America — but  it  is 
doubtfiil  if  it  is  in  much  more  general  practice  East  than  West. 
The  whole  is  a  question  of  expense,  With  all  the  feminine 
charm  what  appeals  particularly  to  the  observer  is  the  defence- 
lessness  of  the  Japanese  woman,  and  her  earnestness.  Her 
frivolity  of  necessity  is  directed'  ilito  far  less  harmful  channels 
than  in  the  West.  Her  earnestness  makes  her  turn  the  more 
eagerly  to  this  modern  education  -which  is,  going  to  do  so  miieh 
ior  hier.  She  is  no  dilettante  student,  and  as  little  of  a. blue* 
stockingk  She  is  'one  of  those  extraordinary  cases  that  are 
willing  to  spend  much  effort  for  the  public  good.  This  is  because 
the  idea  of  self  is  hardly  a  live  issue  to  her  as  yet.  But  a  wider 
range,  greater  usefulness  outside  her  accustomed  sphere,  seems 
at  any ,  rate  a  step  t»  wider  consideration.    A,  person  trained, 
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cohsi^iitiy  to  delfdepteciatioh  values  i-'ali  the  nio>e,fhe' crumbs 
of  praise 'falling'  to  her  share.  Her  own  sphere  is  so  settled  by 
soda!  convention,  in  it  she  is  so  completely  stripped  of  in- 
dividuality, that  it  seems  easier  to  find  it  in  this  newer  -  sphere; 
In  her  old  life  she  could  never  do  anything  that  was  not  already 
expected  of  her.  All  this  never  for  a  moment  takes  heir  out  of 
the  home  circle^  8he  is  not  individual  enough  to  detach  herself; 
Of  course  she  will  do  so  in  time,  biit  this  result  does  not 
seem  to  be  suspected.  The  idea  of  the  "  new  woman  "  is  scofied 
at  even  as  a  possibility.  Some  day  Japanese-  society  may  'wake 
up  to  find  the  movement  already  beyond  any  control. ;  . 

Mr.  Spencer  has  discussed  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  that  practice  in  common  life  necessary  to  develop  the 
higher  qualities-of  brainnecessaryfor  the  more  aljstract  thinking. 
The'-'posiMon  of  men  in  life  ;bringing  them  in  mere  immediato 
contact  with  its  difirculties  makes  them  on  the 'whole!  readier  to 
appreciate  the  many  obstructions  raised  by  the  difibrent  interests 
of  ft  sociiety.  Women  without  this  Pilose,  contact  are  much  more 
likely  to  set  before  themselves  some  fixed  purpose— or  perhaps 
ideal-^nd 'without  experience  are 'totally  unable' to  see  why  they 
should  not  go  straight  to  their  poipt.  As  to'  his  rOmatkaj  thei-e 
is  not  n^uch  to  choose  between  >the  two  sexes  in  the  great' majority 
of  cases,  although'  men  have  this  quality  .of  arresting  .judgment 
and  restraining  their  enthusiasm  in  orderto  weigh  ths  existing 
difficulties — and  thereby  making  their  xesponfiibillty  for  their 
blunders 'all  the  greater.  -The  relation  of  the  two  sexes  to  the 
outside  world  for  centuries  oUght  to:  have  given  thSm>an  advan- 
taige  in  this  respect.'  The  efficiency  of  the  cold  and  calculating, 
woman,  however>  opposite  to  the  general  temperament  of  her  sex, 
shows  that  the  pertinacity  of  women  on  a  course  chosen  at  nandom 
is  a  matter  of  training  rather  than  of  sex.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity'  in  dnteilectaal  evolution  qf  ^  consensus  of  the  aoncep- 
tionB,-tneir  representativeness  and  re-representaitiveness  becoming 
more  and  more  complex  as  we  Irise'  in  abstraction  firom  the  simpm 
to  the  complex  forms,  he  says  :^"  This  eomenms  throughout' the 
"  development  of  the  conceptions,  is,  fndeed,  an  organic.<wMe?i«M«, 
"There  is'  among 'tbem.  an 'interdependence  analogous 'to  that 
"existing  ambng  the  functioiis  of  the  viscera ;  no  one  of  which, 
"can  be  efficientlv_performed ' ■*ithout  the  rest  being  efficient- 
"ly  peirfonued.  How  necessary  is  'this  eonsenms,  we  •m&j, 
•' indeedi  see  in  the  less-cultivated  of  our  own  society ;  and 
'*  especially  in  women  of  the  inferior  ranks^'  The  united  traits 
'^distinguishing  them  are — that  they  quickly  form  Very  .'positive 
" belief  which  are  difficult  to  change;  that  their  thoughts  are 
"  full  of  special,  and  mainly  personal,  experiences,  with  but  few 
'* general  truths,  and  no  truths  of  high  generality;  that  any 
"abstract  Conception  expressed  to.  them  they  can  never  detach 
"from  a  concrete  case;  that  they  are  inexact  alike  in  processes 
"and  statements,  and  are  ever  averse  to  precision ;'  that  they  go 
"  on  doing  things  in  the  way  they  are  taught ;  that  such  a  thing 
"  as  framing  of  an  hypotn^is,  and  reaaoiung  upon  it  as  an 
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" hypotbeSjs,- is  kcoiilptfehensible  to'  them.j  and;  ftjat  thus  "itiis, 
"impossible  for  them  deliberately  to  suspend  judgnient,  and  to 
"balance  pvidence.  Thus. the  intellectual,  trjvits  which,  in  the, 
"primitive, man- are. the  results  not.  of  limited^  experiences  only. 
"  but,  of  "eorrespondlngly  undeveloped  faculties,  may  be  traced 
"among  ourselves  in  those. casfes  where  the  life,  relatively  njeagre, 
'.'  in  its  experieuces,  has  not  cultivated  those  faculties  up  to  thfe: 
"capacity  of  the  type.'^"  1  i  ,"      ',        .     <    .  ' 

!  That'is  to  say  that  woman  is  a  very  average  huroa®  when 
taken  in  the  mass ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  man,  These  two: 
very  average. mortals  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  society.  ■Placed; 
in'  fecent'i  times  under  conditions  radically  different ,  from  the 
relationssO' long, existing  between  them,,  the  first . tendency  is;to 
accent  their  separation ;:the  woman  to.  assert  >a  separation  of 
interests  that  really  only  exists  'Superficially:;  the. maifiii to  shift' 
responsibilities 'that  have  hamperedihim,  anid  perfectly  willing,  tO) 
allowi  woman  to  accept  equality  aince^she  wishes  it  that  way.  No; 
faivours  are  naturally  to  be  ifaund  on^  thei  battle.-field,;  unn 
less  the;  equivalent  is  igivfen.  Until ; the  natural  law  oa  which 
the  I  family  is  based' ibegins  to 'reassert  itself  ■  in  o.ur  iWeaterbi 
lifenthe  tendency  to  drift  apart  will  continue.  -;Thafc it  cannot 
go  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  clear  .enough .  frojn  any  studyof  the 
natund "history  of.man.  -  Whateverdestroys thd€amilya»d  leads, 
to  promisctousnesfi  is' a  ilestoration  to  the.  priniitive  condition), of: 
mankind.  And  this  primitive  eonditiiott.  is  a  i regression  not  a< 
prtgression.  ,  ■  The;  faihilyi  was  man's  first-step  in  advanbe.  Every, 
attempt  to. 'dispense,  with  it — Enfantinismji'  for  .  instance — ^has. 
resulted  disastrously  iuiibdth  an  economic  ahd.a  njsral  sense. .;.  Its 
is  notenrdrthy  thai;  it  is  the  communistic  element  in  jaoderDi  life 
th»t  strikes  at  the  family.  This  is  the  reverse  of  individualism,; 
wMch'On  the  ground  of  (Utilitarianism  miisti  seek  the;  good;  of 
others  in  his  i  own  good.  The  greatfet  happiness  in  life  is  only  to 
be&und'in  the  family  life.'.  Outside  of  it  happiness' bftjpmes 
either  too  concentrated  or  itoo  diffused.  A  communism  that- 
breaks  up  this  natural-unit  of  the  family  simply  drives  its. human, 
unit  to  a  gliittony  of  sensual  satisfaction  of  his  own  Jbodily  degires' 
or  cuts  off  the  natural  use  of  his  Ipowers.' ■  It  makes  him  either  a' 
sensualist  or  a  slave.  There  is  adeeip  .philosophical  truth  in  the' 
Biblied,!  maxim  "the  twain  shall-  be  one  flesh.' ''     , . 

The.'individuaLno  longer  relies  on  himself.  He  or  she  relies- 
on  bepoming:part'ofja  clique  which  .will  secure  to'  them  a  large* 
return  for 'smaller 'effort.  There  is  just  so  much  truth  in  the' 
saying  that  the  rich  aire  getting  richer  and  the  poor  arie  becoming' 
poorer.:  JVEonapoly  necessarily  .must  take  from  somewhere! the' 
extra;  dividend  beyond  that  due  to  natural  com;p.(^tition.  .  These- 
extra  funds-  are  to  be  disltributed  amid  a  society- that- is  ;n{)iUiriahc!d' 
by  thcyvery  spirit  ofnlouopoly.i  Every  member  of  it,  is.g,;eoJii-> 
munist  at  heart.:  jThey  would,  not  think; of  taking  .a. step  by 
themselyes,.  Everybody  .in  the  jclique  belongs  Ito,- .cvje^tytnedy 
;  ''''*!  ■'  u  jr  .  '.:■'•  ;  -':  ■'  : — '  '  ..  ■'''■  ' — ^ — '■■  .  :''!!;  --,v.rh  ii,," 
.      *  "Prinoipleji»f:Bsyoliolag3<.'F.oijI.p..53'?i§.^9a..;  ■...'   '-'.ijual  l;;  " 
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^Ise— within  the limils  of  the  contract.    Theonly  sphere  left  to  the 
individual  in  such  a  society  is  sensuality ;  and  this  is  the  keynote 
of  modern  society.   Naturally  this  affects  women  also.   They  govern 
these  little  circles  in  their  moments  of  relaxation.     What  is  the 
home  when  others  dictate  what  a  man  shall  do,  when  and  where  he 
shall' do'  it,  and  sends  him  off— like  a  Government — five  thousand 
iniles  or  more  on  the  notice  of  a  letter  or  a  telephone  message  ? 
Add  to  the  spirit' of  sensuality — the  lust  of  enjoyment — the  dis- 
entangling of  the  interests  of  women  and  we  have  what  is  seen  to- 
day.    Child-bearing  is  disfiguring  and  irksome,  so  it  is  postponed 
Or  avoided.altogether  in  one  way  or  another.     As  children  are  the 
real  bond  which  tie  the  family  together  this  failure  of  offspring, 
this  absorption  of  the  woman  in  a  round  of  social  life,  simply 
drives  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  family  life.     Even  if  a, 
wdman'is'a  wife' she  proclaims  loudly  that  she  is  not  a  nurse. 
Women  find  the  direction  of  social  life  impossible  if  they  try 
to  carry  out  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  so  ,they  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  these  duties  and  find  substitutes  if  accident 
imposes  motherhood  upon  them:    Nations  differ  in  the  progress 
they  have  made.    The  Frenchman  leaves  his  society  to  the 
direction  of  women,  trusts  to  the  social  code  to  keep  them  within 
the  limits   in   which   society  has  penned  them,  and  demands 
complete  and  entire  liberty  in  the  field  outside  of  society  and  to 
which  Pbryne  alone  has  entrance.     The  Englishman  walks  more 
bit  an  equality  with  the  woman.    His  offences  outside  are  not 
openly  condoned  by  society.    This  demands  of  him,  as  of  woman, 
that  they  shall  not  become  public  scandal,  and  on  that  point 
men  are  far  more  loyal  to  each  other  than  are  women,  and  hence 
th^'  social  check  rules  the  latter  in  the  severest  terms.     The 
American  not  only  gives  the  leadership  to  women  in  society,  but 
throws'  bpen  to  them  the  whole  of  outside  lifei  and  the  privilege 
of  applyidg  the  rules  of  society  to  actions  in  this  outside  field. 
This  subjection  in  all  feofcial  questions  is  not  due  to  uxoriousness 
but  to  public  : opinion.    And  this  public  opinion  on  the  male 
side  as  yet  regards  the  woman  with  the  same  indulgence  as 
it  does  children.     She  has  a  curiosity  and  a  wish  to  take  this 
fifeid  to  herself.     Let  her  do  so.    The  truth  is  that  up  to  recent 
times   American  men  were  much  given  to  business  and  but 
little  to  self-indulgence.    The  leisured  class  to-day  is  a  very 
small  on6.     A  man  loses  caste  by  not  having  anything  to  do  but  to 
pursue  sensual  pleasure.     Such  men  are,  likely  to,  trouble  them- 
selves very  little  as  to  who  directs  the  social  formalities  providefd 
the  business  is  left  in  their  hands.     And  this  spirit  is  at  the 
bottom  of  woman's  prominence  in  American  life.    After  all  the 
actual  direction  of  affairs  has  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
carry  them  out.     Men  know  this,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
women  know  it  too  for  very  few  American  women  want  to  wear 
the  trousers.    They  are  not  at  all  averse  to  having  it  known 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  their  own  interests,-  and  to  assert  this 
in  a  very  unpleasant  exaction  of  an  exiiggerated  deference  which 
sh6\ir&'its  very  fal^toess  of  tone  in  the  exhibition.    The  writer 
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was  once  asked  why,  instead  of  saying  "  my  husband,"  American 
women  so  generally  used  the  very  cold  and  impersonal  method 
as  when  speaking  of  a  stranger.  "  Mr,  X — always  does  it  this 
way  "  says  a  lady,  referring  to  her  worse  half  seated  just  across 
the  dining  table.  The  question  was  an  apt  one  for  this  method 
of  reference  is  general  and  not  provincial.  As  nearer  to  the 
household  American  women  have  a  very  positive  use  in  public 
life.  The  men  are  so  busy  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  they 
have  a  police,  and  are  willing  to  drink  glucose  and  potato  spirit, 
to  eat  embalmed  beef,  and  to  spice  their  food  with  condiments 
made  of  the  harmless  bean  or  fly  or  both  impartially  mixed — 
provided  an  honest  penny  is  turned.  Women  look  more  sharply. 
They  are  the  "  greedy  and  unprincipled  consumers  "  of  household 
ec'(5nomics. 

The  American  rarely  regards  the  wife  as  the  Frenchman 
I'egards  her.  To  the  latter  she  is  often  not  only  the  nominal  but 
the  real  manager.  He  relies  altogether  on  public  opinion  to 
save  his  prestige.  The  Frenchman  can  take  the  place  of  real 
subordination  and  society  will  "save  his  face"  for  him.  An 
American  man  in  such  a  position  loses  caste,  As  long  as  he 
can  walk  and  talk  he  is  the  real  head  of  his  house,  for  whoever 
holds  the  purse  strings  is  the  master.  Woman's  self-assumption 
in  a  field  in  which  she  displays  often  a  lack  of  those  qualities 
usually  supposed  to  belong  to  her  sex  is  not  pleasant.  She  takes 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  assert  herself  everywhere  that  she 
can  safely  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  husband  in  his  task 
of  garnering  the  dollars.  And  it  is  pure  self  assertion  with  no 
object  in  view  except  to  attract  notice  to  herself  as  untrammeled. 
This  is  often  pushed  to  the  point  of  depreeiiation  of  her  partner. 
Sometimes  a  harmless  foible  but  one  so  old  and  in  such  common 
practice  through  the  long  history  of  man  that  one  would  think 
that  it  had  been  worn  out.  To  depreciate  another  by  no  means 
implies  gain  to  oneself.  "  Never  mind  '  pop '  "  and. "  the  '  old 
man '  needn't  know "  does  not  sound  well  in  public,  and  the 
writer  remembers   with  pleasure  a  sound  and  public  rebuke 

administered  to  Young  America  and  a  somewhat  positive  wife 

the  correcting  agent  being  a  crabbed,  crusty,  and  indignant  old 
German  who  had  been  watching  the  party  for  several  days,  the 
scene  being  laid  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  hotels  of  that 
patriarchal  country.  These  cases  of  disrespect  to  the  "  father  " 
by  Vife  and  children  are  not  so  uncommon  as  only  to  attract 
attention  by  their  unusualness.  •  This  publicity  of  separateness 
of  Interest  has  given  a  hardness  of  character,  an  advertisement  of 
selfishness,  which  is  not  very  pleasant  to  hear  commented  upoii 
by  outsiders.  Unfortunately  accompanying  it  is  an  undoubted 
over-valuation  of  self.  As  a  manager — whether  of  clothing  or 
the  house— the  American  woman  perhaps  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  Frenchwotnan.  Her  capacity  as  a  housekeeper  cannot 
be  ranked  high ;  if  results  are  to  be  judged.  American  cooking 
IS  the  worst  in  the  world.  The  frying  pan  is  a  national  ofienee. 
Aiid  nowhere  else  c^ould  such  a  dish  as  "  hasty  pudding  "  or  the 
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lUnsciaitific  pie  get  a  footing.  Nowhere  else  have  apartment 
houses  with  restaurants  attached  so  flourished.  Public  opinion, 
however,  is  hard  to  change,  and  the  education  of  which  she  has  a 
mother's  share  is  in  her  favour  and  grants  her  much  and  asks  little 
..of  her.  The  change  in  men  toward  women  in  America  in  recent 
years  is  therefore  the  more  notable.  Women  are  getting  the  outer 
observance  granted  them  in  Europe,  but  they  are  also  getting 
less  and  less  of  real  respect.  To  find  this  out  one  must  go  into 
those  sections  of  the  country — ^particularly  in  the  South — where 
■women  have  entered  less  into  public  life.  Elsewhere  their 
appearance  has  been  met  by  the  demand  that  they  drop  all  their 
privileges  in  the  outside  fields,  and  this  demand,  is  enforced. 
Fortunately  for  woman  legally  speaking  she  retains  sonae 
advantages  in  less  responsibility  and  in  protection  of  her  dower 
rights.  Judging  from  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Bench 
given  some  years  ago  she  has  still  more  extensive  privileges.  A 
large  and  robust  creature  had  cited  her  husband  into  court  on 
the  ground  of  desertion.  The  claim  was  made  for  alimony. 
•"  Large  alimony  "  for  the  down-trodden  female.  The  appearance 
of  the  husband, — a  thin,  weak,  and  sickly  little  man — caused 
much  merriment  and  a  still  greater  storm  of  gaiety  when  he 
explained  that  he  ran  away  "because  his  wife  beat  him." 
Whatever  were  his  drawbacks  they  were  evidently  not  those  of 
physical  force ;  but  the  Bench  rejoiced  to  know  that  there  was  at 
least  one  household  in  which  the  wife  knew  how  to  assert  herself. 
There  are  undoubted  advantages  attached  to  the  American 
woman's  position ;  advantages  from  a  public  point  of  view  and 
not  of  a  character  of  which  instances  have  just  been  given.  One 
advantage  is  her  independence  of  character  and  position  before 
the  public,  which  leaves  her  entirely  untrammeled  and  adds  much 
to  her  mobility  and  to  her  ability  for  self-support.  Public 
opinion  has  opened  the  widest  field  for  her — only  limiting  her  to 
her  physical  strength.  This  she  has  gained  at  very  little  cost  to 
herself.  She  may  complain  of  a  lack  of  the  formality  and 
politeness  found  before  she  edged  her  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
arena  in  which  a  very  hard  battle  is  being  fought.  But  men 
cannot  stop  to  see  if  the  opposite  fellow  who  is  aiming  a  blow  at 
them  is  or  is  not  a  woman.  They  strike  out  any  how.  Formality 
and  politeness  is  a  very  pleasant  thing.  It  means  at  bottom 
very  little  however,  and  etiquette  is  most  highly  developed 
among  savages.  « 

The  supremacy  of  natural  law  is  shown  in  the  toleration, 
even  the  completeness,  of  the  many  unions  between  men  and 
women.  This  ranges  through  every  type  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tions like  that  of  the  Japanese  in  which  the  personal  relations 
throughout  the  community  are  regulated  by  custom  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  or  in  a  civilization  like  that  of  America  in  which 
the  personal  relations  are  submitted  only  to  the  lightest  restraint 
of  custom  and  are  left  to  that  general  ethical  standard  which  the 
community  has  set  as  the  minimum  for  it  to  countenance  in  its 
j)ublic  law.    In  the  first  case  there  is  no  range  for  private  action, 
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and  personal  relations  are  very  mechaiiioal.^  In  the  second  case 
there  is  a  wide  range  for  it  and  personal  idiosyncfa.sies  and 
humanism  has  a  decided  sphere  in  which  to  display  itself.  Both 
types,  Japanese  and  American,  develop-  fine  examples  of  _  the 
mutual  concession  necessary  in  the  true  heart  union  which  is  at 
the  base  of  the  family.  Among  the  Japanese  there  is  more 
certainty  as  to  the  outcome  as  the  whole  process  is  more 
mechanical,  c  On  the  American  side  the  prize  is  the  more  valu- 
able when  drawn.  The  mask  of  formalism  covers  all  Japanese 
life  even  in  the  inmost  circles  and  must  always  present  a  barrier. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  throw  this  ofi",  and  the  intimate  union  of 
two  people"  must  always  suffer  from  it.  Whether  the  narrow  or 
the  broad  system  of  the  family  be  the  best,  there  is  no  disposition 
to  dispute  in  the  twentieth  century  the  right  of  the  woman  to 
equality  with  the  man.  This  makes  the  broader  system  the  only 
feasible  one.  There  should  be  "no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation " — ^morally  or  politically.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that 
marriage  is  a  lottery  with  many  blanks  and  few  prizes,  and 
in  America  there  is  found  no  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  popularity  of  the  divorce  courts  as  an 
indicator  of  domestic  meteorology.  To  be  able  to  go  among 
a  mass  of  women  and  blindfolded  to  pick  out  one  without 
making  any  egregious  error  as  to  temper  is  an  undoubted 
advantage-^due  probably  to  old  ideas  as  to  divorce  still  fully 
operating  under  and  in  spite  of  Meiji  law.  But  there  can  be  no 
consultation  of  personal  choice  in  such  a  case,  and  personal 
peculiarities  govern  personal  relations.  There  is  quite  likely  not 
to  be  compatibility  in  the  case  of  Japanese  matrimony  but  the 
range  is  more  limited.  Man  or  woman  do  not  get ,  what  they 
want ;  but  they  do  not  so  often  get  what  they  do  not  want.  It  is 
a  sort  of  Hobson's  choice.  Some  men  would  infinitely  prefer 
safety  in  their  matrimonial  ventures.  Others  infinitely  prefer  a 
gamble.     And  no  one  gambles  with  the  expectation  of  loss. 

.  With  all  the  much  heralded  entrance  of  woman  into  the 
field  of  tlie  world's  business,  political  and  otherwise,  there  has 
been  little,  fundamental  change.'  Woman  has  always  been  a 
potent  factor  in  the  world's  afiairs.  More  so  in  the  past  than  in 
our  commercial  age.  She  has  usually  been  a  mischievous  factor 
and  perhaps  her  coming  out  into  the  open  is  for  the  general 
good.  The  actual  supremacy  of  the  male  remains  unshaken,  and 
as  long  as  force  rules  the  world  this  supremacy  will  not  be 
touched.  The  absurdities  of  our  dreamers  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment are  laid  patent  every  time  the  newspaper  reappears.  If 
■men  are  deprived  of  weapons  they  will  fight  with  stocks  and 
stones.  Every  jarring  of  interests  shows  how  thin  is  the  veneer 
of  civilization  and  how  it  is  only  maintained  by  means  of  the 
constable.  It  is  the  merest  axiom  to  state  that  a  rude  capable 
society  will  gleefully  suppress  a  refined  capable  society.  It  is 
only  as  the  latter  is  able  to  maintain  a  superiority  of  armament 
that  it  can  hold  its  own.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians  had 
^med  themselves   with  Eoman    weapons   they  tumbled    over 
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the  whole  unwieldy  fabric  in  spite  ofi  its  wefcltb  and  its 
resources  left  in  such  feeble  hands.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
world  isin  no  danger  from  its  pi-esent  barbarian  peoples.  Nor 
is  it  now.  But  if  the  great  hordes  of  eastern;  Europe  and  western 
Asia  again  appear  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  all  the  resourced 
of  modern  armouries  the  tale,  would  not  be'  such  a  new  one. 
There  are  many  grades  of  civilization,  and  it  is  one  satisfaction 
that  these  barbarian  peoples;  of .  the  plains  ,wiU  have  to  work 
pretty  far  up  in  the  scale  before  they  can  maJke  their  j»hysical 
efficiency  good.  They  will  be  well  civilized  before  their  op^ 
portunity  comes,  -^b  The  first  Napoleon  stated  nothing  but  a 
general  term  for  his  prophecy.  For  many  ages  therefore  woman 
can  play  nothing  but  her  usual  role,  in  government.  She  is 
physically  and  sexually  incompetent.  She  is  to-day  the  merest 
exotic  in  political  life ;  to  disappear  at  the  first  rough  contact. 
When  that  will  come  no  one  knows  or  wants  to  anticipate. 
There  are  so  many  legitimate  opportunities  open  to  her  even  in 
tbe  field  of  politics  that  she  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  she  is 
pra,etically  excluded  from  those  relations  likely  to  end  in  blows. 
Her  sphere  is  the  home,  and  things  relating  to  the  home  engage 
a  whole  sphere  of  internal  politics.  Questions  of  reform  and,  of 
better  administration  in  relation  to  the  daily  life  in  the  home  all 
must  find  their  solution  in  politics,  and  the  voice  of  one  import- 
ant interest  in  such  questions  is  all  the  more  welcome  as  there 
can  be  no  complaint  of  a, solution  in  which  it  has  had  a  hand. 
No  man  in  his  senses  is  going  to  choose  as  Minister  of  State  a 
man  of  emotional  temperament.  .  As  soon  as  politics  spread 
;beyond  the  immediate  interests  of  the  home  circle  there  is  needed 
a  breadth  of  view  and  a  suspension  of  judgment  that  woman, 
either  through  training  or  temperament,  is  rarely  willing  to 
exercise.  She  rather  prides  herself  on,  her  "  powers  of  intuition." 
>These  deficiencies  of  woman  make  her  positively  dangerous  in  the 
higher  circles  of  polities.  For  the,  very  safety  of  the  State  she 
must  be  limited.  Her  personal  influence  is  dangerous  enough. 
The  spirit  of  compromise  is  rarely  foiind  in  her.  Once  engaged 
in  the  battle  she  sufiTers  with  a  devotion  and  an  obstiniicy  that 
prevents  her  judging  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Many  a  war 
has  been  prolonged  to  absolute  ruin  through  just  this  influence 
of  women.  Moreover,  the  directive  powers  in  the  world  are  still 
those  of  physical  force,  and  real  and  nominal  power  soon  coalesce. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  abnormality  of  a  queen,  a  con- 
dition that  is  always,  felt,  and  which  renders  necessary  the 
delegation  of  her  powers  and  the  selection  of  some  male  to 
represent  her,  leaving  her  but  the  figurehead.  In  the  world's 
history,  where  the  accession  of  a  woman  to  power  is  welcomed  or 
secured  it  has  always  been  for  the  ulterior  purposes  of  some 
powerful  clique,  or  else  kingship  in  such  nation  has  already  be- 
come a  mere  formula.  Granted  a  hypothetical  superiority  in 
extra-sensitiveness  of '  the  nervous  system — ■which,  however, 
seeing 'the  draiui  on  it  is  not  likely T-and  reducing  man  in  hig 
.turn  to  a  husband  of  Zenobia,  tha  capacity  of  such  a  State  before 
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a  male-ruled  State  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  higiier  the 
intelligence  of  the  fighting  material  the  better  the  chance,  and 
the  woman  could  only  obtain  her  superior  position  by  the  depres- 
sion -of  the  male  to  the  inferior  and  less  intelligent  position. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
■as  far  as  actual  brain  power  is  dnyolved  and  under  the  same 
training.  Any  existing  difference  is  involved  in  their  widely 
different  functions,  for  Nature  never  intended  man  for  the 
nursery,  and  in  physical  structure  very  plainly  devoted  woman 
to  that  purpose;  With  .equal  vitality  woman  must  draw  on  that 
vitality  to  fulfill  her  natural  functions.  Education  on  the  same 
lines  is  one  of  the  fads,  and  a  doubtful  advantage  of  our  modern 
idea  of  women.  It  is  good  Just  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  sexes  into  greater  sympathy  and  makes  them  on 
emergency  to  a  degree  a  substitute  for  each  other.  The  wide 
separation  in  thought  and  in  .  amusements  of  olden  time  was  not 
advantageousj  Whether  we  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  cause 
of  the  change  is  another  matter.  It  marks  the  fact  that  woman's 
vacation  is  over,  and  her  entrance  on  so  many  fields  occupied  by 
men  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  a  necessity  created  by  our  modern 
civilization. 

The  real  situation  seems  to  be  this :  that  the  great  mass  of 
men  and  women  are  attracted  to  each  other,  and  the  aspirations 
for  a  separate  life  are  the  expression  of  a  theory  based  on  a 
syllogism  Which  itself  haa  its  major  premise  in  the  iconditional 
form,  if  the  law  of  Nature  did  not  sound  this  call  to  paternity 
and  maternity  there  might  be  something  in  the  idea  that  men 
and  women  can  be  taken  apart  from  their  sex.  This  of  course,  is 
not  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  find  some  other 
source  of  man's  action  than  the  data  obtained  by  him  through 
his  senses.  The  difiiculty,  however,  is  that  transcendentalism  in 
the  first  instance  has  to  make  its  call  on  the  senses.  There  is  no 
escaping  this  unpleasant  necessity.  The  transcendentalists  usually 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  the  magic  term  "inspiration,"  or  by  the 
exercise  of  some  metaphysical  dialectic  •which  being  beyond  the 
acquisition  or  examination  of  the  unbeliever  renders  their  posi- 
tion impregnable.  The  first  is  the  method  of  escape  usually 
preached  in  the  West.  The  haughty  position  of  the  second  is 
usually  adopted  in  the  East — ^whether  it  be  the  cramped  con- 
templation of  thumbs,  navel,  and  vacuity;  or  the  convolution 
•and  involution  of  a  mystic  phraseology  equally  vacuous.  Other 
poor  mortals  must  fall  back  on  common  sense  and  the  fact  that 
man  is  usually  to  be  classed  as  the  genm  homo.  To  them 
it  is  something  to  be  able  to  appropriate  a  whole  genios 
to  themselves,  and  not  to  be  classed  miscellaneously  with  the 
other  simians.  Nature,  therefore,  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  in  man's  partnerships;  and  man  has  developed  that 
partnership  into  a  union  of  which  the  spheres  are  marked 
by  Nature.  Man  has  further  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
primitive  family  marked  out  by  Nature  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  aggregation  for  his  earthly  career.    He  has  tried  the 
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commumstie^-sdcialistic  system  Jn  hi»  sfex  relations  and  has 
found  it  wanting.  So  much  so  that  it  only  exists  here  and  there, 
a  rare  type  even  among  savages.  Sexual  jealousy  is  too  strong 
to  allow  its  success.  .  But  there  is  more  than  sex  at  the  base  of 
human  union;  Satisfaction  of  desire  merely  sepairatea.  Man 
feels  the  need  of  companionlship;  a  companionship  I  that  makes 
his  partner  as  far  as  possible  his  own  flesh  and  Mood.  It  is  his 
effort  to  escape  from  that  loneliness  in  which  Nature  has  hedged 
him.  This  is  little  felt  by  lower  man,  and  just  in  so  far  as  he  is 
degraded  is  his  relationship  with  his  own  sex  or  the  other  sex 
degraded.  '  The  unusualness  of  a  woman  makes  him  actually 
fear  her  even  while  he  abuses  her.*  There  can  be  no  true 
companionship  among  savages,  but  ,only  an  alliance  for  war  and 
the  chase,  a  life  insurance.  The  degradation  '  of '  woman  was^ 
unconsciously  and  severely  felt  in  the  civilized  nations  of  ancient 
times.  It  gives  us'  to-day  the  expression  fot  the  effort  they 
made  t6  escape  from  the  isolation,  that  men  of  keen  intellectual 
temperament  were  beginning  to  feel-r^platonic  affection.  It  is 
only  in  our  own  day  and  in  the  teaching  of  modern  psychology 
that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  impossible  barrier  cutting 
us  off  from  the  outside  world.  That  we  have  had  to  contract 
ihetaphysic,  issue  less  inconvertible  paper  of  speculation  is 
no  great  disadvantage.  Men  are.  natural  rivals.  They  can 
sharpen  their  wits  on  each  other.  Women  are  not  natural 
rivals.,  They  occupy  a  field  apart ;  and  through  the  bond  of  the 
family  the  interests, of  the  two  sexes  can  be  brought  together  as 
never  before  in  the  world's  history,  Man  cannot  get  beyond 
himself  any  more  than  he  could  previously;  he  cannot  raise 
himself  by  his  bootstraps.  But  the  intelligent  ear  into  which 
he  pours  his  burden  carries  thie  same  interest  and  is  less  likely  to 
betray  or  take  advantage  of  his  confidence.  The  closer  therefore 
the  understanding  between  the  two  partners  to , the  family  union, 
the  greater  likelihood  there  is  of  united  action,  the  more  certainty 
there  is  of  not  only  union  in  person  but  union  in  mind. 

It  makes  little  difference  who  is  to  be  the  nominal  head  of 
the  partnership.  The  strong  Will  will  dominate  no  matter  to 
which  partner  it  belongs.  ■'■  That  the  questioil  of  sex  cannot  be 
eliminated  is  of  equally  small  importance.  At  the  start  there  is 
small  idea  of  offspring  except  as  a  natural  outcome  of  marriage. 
The  man  boks  forw'ard  to  their  support  with  little  pleasure; 
and  the  woman  with  as  little  pleasure  looks  forward  to  the 
sickness  of  pregnancy  and  the  pains  of  childbirth.  But  it,  is  the 
children  which  subsequently  unite  the  parents.  The  only 
substitute  is  one  of  thoSe  rare  and  sttiong  intellectual  sympathies 
that  sometimes  spring  up  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Such 
sympathies  take  time  to  developi  They  are  more  likely  to 
develop  antagonisms  if  they  are  made  the  occasion  , of  rnarriage.! 
They  should  develop  together,  otherwise  closer  union  will  soon 

*  Sexual  taboo  is  thoroughly  treated  iii  Mr.  Crawley's  "  Mystid 

Rose."'   ■•''■',  ■  ■  ■.  ,'.,:■ 
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disclose  differehdes.  Any  quality  acquired  previotis  to'  marriage ' 
is  mord  a  source  of  jealousy  than  of  affection.  .  The  points  of 
difference  attract  attention  sooner  than  the  points  of  resem- 
blance. As  for  platonic  love  between  man  and  woman — - 
there  may  be  such  cases.  There  are  many  monsters  born 
into  the  worlds  '  Where  love  as  understood  between  the  young 
and  vigorous  does  not  cast  its  influence  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Social  convention  does.  A  man  wants  a  housekeeper,  .  and 
a  woman  wants  to  be  head  of  a  domestic  hearth.  Agreeable 
companionship  and  mutual  support  in  age  may  dictate  many  ■ 
such  unions.  This,  however,  is  not  platonic  affection,  the' 
marriage  ■  of  two  intelligences.  This  is  possible,  but  rare,  be- 
tween those  of  the  same  sex.  Here  there  is  not  Nature  to  be^ 
overcome  but  the  rivalries  of  tile  world.  Sometimes  they  last. 
Affection  apart' from  interest  can  hardly  be, claimed  beyond  the, 
period  of  youth,  the  only  period  in  which  self-interest  does  net 
more  or  less  control  the  actions  of  men.  The  gpn/aS'  homo  is 
naturally  selfish.  -It  is  controlled  by  the  law  whichtgoverns  all 
animal  life — self-preservation ;  and  it  is  gifted  besides  with  more' 
or  less  prevision.  Natural  relations  and  the  equality  they  bring, 
with  them  are  the  better.  The  great  niass  of  nien  seek  sym- 
pathy,' and  sex  attraction  leads  to  the  earnest  expression;  and 
satisfaetioii  of  that  sympathy.  People  who  have  seen  as  little  of 
each  other  as  the  average  man  and  woman  who  enter' into  the; 
marriage'  contract,  can'  have  but  little  idea  as  to  the  mental 
qualities  of  each '  other ;  qualities  so  elusive  and  difficult  to 
determine.  Woman's  means,  to  .  attract  are  'her  J  beauty  and 
sympathy.  ManVmeans  to  attract  lie  in  his  power  of  protec- 
tion. ■  Iri  both  cases  Nature!— mercifully  or  unnderoifiilly— - 
operates  by  mirage  and  blinds  ■  both' 'to  reality.  Both  men  and 
and  women  are.  supported'  by  centuries  of  use  of  these  powers, 
and  neither  can  Or  will  sacrifice  them.  .  As  soon  as  a  wordan  has 
to  sacrifice  her  beauty  and  her  i  feminine  qualities  she  hesitates. 
Her  ambition  is' to  enter  a  leisure  class  in' 'which  she  has 
the  fullest  'opportunity  to  cultivate  those  charms '  which  are 
her  surest  and  easiest  means'  of  exercising  powe(i?.i  No  matter 
bow  wide  her  field,  the  sureness  with  which,  work  brings  wear 
and  ugliness  Will  bring  it  into  disfavour  with  women.  Their' 
ideal  is  not  likely  to  change."  The  independence  of  the  American 
woman  will  always  be  kept  within  ibotods  by  hersSfi  She  tries' 
now  to  direct  it  into  the  paths  .in  which  it  will  do  her  no  injury.. 
She  will  always 'be!  feminine,      i  > 

That '  the.' existing  Japanese  systemj  with  its  relegation  of 
one-half  the  adult  coninjunity  to  the  tutelage  appropriate  to  the; 
patriarchal  stage,  is  ridiculously  antiquated  goes  without  saying. 
Blit' the  effect  lof  its  long  continuance  is  to  be  reecignized  when ; 
bringing  it  ■  violently  and  abruptly  into  contact  with  ad'yanced- 
civilizations.  The  Japanese  woman  has,  not  hadi  the  longi' 
gradual,  ...and.  varied  .training  -in__public.. responsibility  that  the. 
Western  wpm9,n,Jias,  ha4.;  To  ,;c?moye  her  bojiily  from  the.  old 
sphere  of  absolute  inaction  in  public  life  of  any  kind,  without  [ 
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any  bdliulice  of  co!flsiervatiBm  in  the  new  conditions,  into  a 
medium  hostile  to  her,  would  place  her  very  much  in  the  posi" 
tion  of  those  Japanese  samwrai,  who,  being  given  a  lump  sum  in 
commutation  of  their  former  pensions,  were  told  to  go  hence  and 
be  seen  no  more,  to  make  money  in  competition  with  men  trained 
to  skin  something  more  slippery  than  eels  or  samurai.  In  this 
classic  instance  the  operation  did  not  take  long,  and  in  fact  Was 
was  so  quickly  performed  that  the  victims  did  not  get  the  benefit 
even  of  the  experience.  To  push  the  Japanese  woman  into  the 
world  of  business,  not  to  throw  legal  protection  over  her  dower 
and  to  seriously  limit  her  responsibilities,  would  lead  to  much 
the  same  result;  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  position  of  the 
Roman  woman  in  Trajan's  time,  when  she  was  free  as  ait  per- 
sonally and  absolutely  protected  in  all  her  financial  afikirs,  is 
the  ideal  ioi  any  woman.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
degradation  of  politics — and  seeing  the  mass  of  men  politics  must 
deal,  with  these  are  necessarily  degraded — but  her  limitations 
were  published  and  knoWn  to  a^,  and  no  one  could  rob  her-t— not 
even  herself.  This  is  the  proper  condition  for  the  Japanese 
woman  as  at  present  constituted.  Full  social  freedom  and  full 
protection.  Having  long  been  kept  in  a  subordinate  position  her 
character  is  marked  by  a  lack  of  aggressiveness  so  necessary  in 
the  world.  Where  she  is  an  unexpected  figure  she  is  roughly 
pushed  aside.  She  is  not  left  unnoticed.  She  is  punished  as  an 
intruder.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  among  the  lower  class 
of  Japanese  and  in  the  country  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
a  peasant  to  roughly  handle  the  women  if  they  do  not  promptly 
withdraw  to  the  side  of  the  road.  If  the  Japanese  woman  ever 
is  given  full  equality  under  the  law  this  class  of  people  will  need 
the  severest  of  lessons  to  enforce  it  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
life.  They  have  much  to  learn.  At  present  custom  over-rides 
law  with  them  even  in  the  meagre  advantages  gained  by  women 
in  this  Meiji  era  as  compared  with  the  olden  time. 

The  Japanese  woman  is  by  bo  means  unprepared  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favour  shown  to  her  by  legislators.  As  with 
all  the  race  she  turns  naturally  to  organization,  and  this  is 
skilfully  efiected  through  her  great  knowledge  of  detail  which  is 
part  of  her  life  in  other  fields  and  gives  her  great  capacity  for 
management.  With  experience  and  under  proper  protection  she 
would  gain  confidence  ;  and  this  power  of  organization — operating 
through  the  impersonality  of  organization  to  severely  punish 
any  who  impose  on  her — would  efiect  a  change  in  public  senti- 
ment through  fear  of  consequences  if  nothing  else,  the  natural 
feeling  gradually  replacing  what  is  at  first  enforced.  That  this 
would  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  race  goes  without  saying. 
No  such  important  element  as  half  the  nation  can  be 
maintained  without  loss  in  a  condition  below  its  highest 
possible  efficiency  under  the  conditions.  And  the  benefit  to 
woman  of  the  increased  appreciation  would  quickly  be  felt  in 
arousing  her  ambition  in  new  fields  and  spurring  on  to  greater 
effort  a  character  already  very  earnest — perhaps  over-earnest. 
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jThis  wojild  be  assisted  by  thfe  separation  of  the  sexes  hiiliertb  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Japanese  life.  This  is  not  simply  the  natural 
separation.  It  is  exactly  what  is  found  existing  in  the  customs 
lof  barbaric  and  even  savage  people^,  and  is  a  distinct  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Japanese  system  softened  and  refined  by  centuries  of 
.civilization  but  thus  erratically  maintaining  the  old  type.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  over-accentuating  the  femininity  of  the 
Japanese  woman,  a  feature  which  has  always  attracted  the 
pleased  attention  of  the  foreign  critic  of  Japanese  manners.  The 
segregation  of  her  sex,  thus  crystallized  into  a  habit,  has  worn 
.the  deepest  of  ruts  in,  the  mind  ,of  the  Japanese  woman.  She 
has  long  regarded  herself  as  woman  as  something  apart  from  the 
man ;  hardly,  one  might  say,  classing  herself  in  the  genus  as  com- 
plementary in  sex,  but  rather  as  a  special  creation  attached 
thereto  but  not  ^  part  thereof;  as  only  attached  to'  man  to 
continue  the  species.  And  so  the  Japanese  woman  will  long  be 
feminine  in  this  very  particular  sense;  and  there  would,  be  no 
harm  to  her  also  in  the  wider  independence;  Besides-^-women 
will  always  be  women. 


IX. 

NATURE  AND  MAN. 

"Wherever  great  peoples  have  passed,  they  have 
"left  sterility  in  their  tracks.  This  earth,  adorned 
"  with  verdure  and  with  flowers,  is  a  consumptive 
"whose  cheeks  are  red,  but  whose  life  is  condemned. 
"A  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  nothing  but  an 
"inert,  dead,  icy  mass,  a  great  sepulchral  stone 
"upon  which  God-  will  write.  'Here  lies  the 
"human  race.'" 

My  Uncle  Benjamin  (Tucker's  translation.) 

"I  am  all  that  hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be;  and 
"  my  veil  no  mortal  has  hitherto  raised." 
Inscription-Shrine  of  Isis  at  Sais. 

An  evolution  from  the  past,  every  people  in  themselves  and, 
in  their  social  life  carry  with  them  at  least  a  flavour  of  that 
past.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  in  a  theory  of  radical 
deviation  that  is  so  usual  an  explanation  of  superficial  difierences. 
East  and  West  use  the  same  apparatus  of  thought.  There  is  at 
times  a  difference  of  outward  expression  not  of  method.  And 
even  this  difference  of  outward  expression  is  only  apparent  not 
real.  In  the  West  we  are  told  that  Eastern  people  think  just  the 
reverse  of  ourselves,  and  act  just  the  reverse  of  ourselves.  We 
push  the  saw  away  from  the  body ;  the  Easterner  draws  it  toward 
him.  Very  true;  but  in  both  cases  the  principle  in  action  is  the 
same,  the  position  of  the  body  in  both  cases  is  such  as  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  gravitation.  And  so  in  many  heralded  cases  of 
difference  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle 
but  that  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  the  same  and  often  of 
thinking  the  same  thing.  The  Japanese,  and  some  other, 
eastern  nations,  however  present  peculiar  interest  inasmuch  as 
they  distinctly  represent  a  partial  arrested  development.  Most 
civilized  nations  have  outgrown  all  their  primitive  institutions 
and  have  modified  therefore  their  very  forms  of  thought  in  all 
branches.  The  Japanese  have  not  outgrown  their  primitive  con- 
dition. And  what  they,  have  had  to  suffer,  and  what  disadvant- 
age they  have  laboured  under,  is  due  to  this  defiance  of  a  law  of 
evolution.  One  limb  cannot  be  cramped  without  disturbing  the 
whole  circulation.  Mankind  spend  their  time  in  bandaging 
their  members,  but  no  race  has  so  deliberately  made  a  cult  of  it 
as  the  Mongolian.  The  very  basis  of  Japanese  society  of  to-day 
is  its  primitive  basis.  The  priest-king  is  an  institution  of  the 
distant  past  in  the  history  of  the  Western  peoples.  It  is  distinct- 
ly a  primitive  institution  and  only  fit  for  a  primitive  people.  It 
lacks  possibility  of  in^finite-  expansion,  on  account  bf  its  under*' 
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lying  absolutism.  No  people  who  have  started  on  a  world  career 
have  been  able  to  retain  it.  Their  appearance  as  a  world  power 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  the  priestly  charac- 
ter of  the  monarch.  In  so  far  as  an  anachronism  is  maintained 
it  is  a  source  of  weakness.  These  are  days  of  constitutional 
monarchs;  and  needless  to  saj'^au'  anachronism  in  the  twentieth 
century — and  one  of  twenty  ceiituries  standing — finds  less  place 
in  the  world  than  ev^<  Kejigion  unquestioBably  has  a  peculiar 
function  in  men's  thoughts,  but  it  is  very  much  of  a  question  if  a 
religious  anachronism  can  have  any  place  torday  in  the  world. 
All  religious  thought  reaches  up  to  a  certain  level.  Religions 
have  a  quality  not  unlike  the  tidal  action  and  mobility  of  the 
sea.  They  reach  everywlieie.  They  maintain  the  same  level 
flowing  into  any  place  where  that  level  is  not  reached.  They 
intermingle  their  ideas  as.  the  eastera  and  western  oceans  inter- 
mingle their  waters.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  ihe  most 
artificial  of  barriers.  Even  the  sea  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
Caspian'  and  Gennesereth.  It  would  be  better  for  these 
bitter  waters  if  it  were  not.  On  a  primitive  people  the 
influence  of  religion  is  very  great.  The  first  political 
step  of  any  people  is  marked  by  the  dominance  of  priestcraft. 
The.  strength  of.  the  priesthood  waxes,  and  wanes  with  the 
aeaswess  or  remoteness  of  the  gods.  The  anthropomorphic 
God  of  Eoman  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  infini- 
tely m.ore  terrible  than  is  the ,  ethical  abstraction  of  ipodern 
tJijitarianism ;,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  corresponding- 
ly more  terrible.  To,  the  J?i,paniese  , tjieir  gods  are  very  near, 
tn  their  past. — as  to-day — they  are  ancestor  worshippers.  The 
groat  gods  in  heaven  were  the  ancestors  of  their  living  monarchs, 
^d  take  an,  int9nsely  anthropomorphic  tone,  ^nder  such 
circumstances  the  father  is  priest,  and  the  king  is  priest.  AH 
this  is  developed  ih  very  primitive  form,  but  it  is  intensely  felt 
as  is  aU  feeling  in  a  primitive  race.  Into  such  a  society  eitters 
Chinese  civilization.  JGndyed  in  character,  changing  the  basis, 
of  nothing,  it  gave  shape ,  to  everything  by  the  superiority  of  its 
farwula.  This  people  could  not  hope  to  alter  it  for  the  better. 
Tljey  could  hope  to  work  up  to  it ;  but  in  so  doing  tied  themselves 
by  it  hand  and  foot.  There  is  nothing  elastic  in  the  Chinese 
system— moral  or  political.  It  is  a  finished  product.  It  can  be 
broken  away  from,  not  altered  to  meet  new  conditions.  Training, 
in  snch  a  systein-  discourages  all  idea  of  change,  and  the  Japanese 
were  not  a  people  to  break  away  unless  someone  showed  theiir 
the  way.  Its  intelligence  therefore  was  blighted  or  misdirected. 
All  intelligence  was  devoted  to  peaching  perfection  in  the  model ; 
and  the  model  was  wide  ranging  enough  to  call  for  far  more  than 
the  average  intelligence  couid  give  it.  Devotion  to  form  became 
the  pass^wordto  aU  intelleclaial  eminence.  Japanese  thought — as 
Chinese  before  it — passed  into  the  charmed  circle  of  scholasticism.: 
In  the  history  of  Europe  there  came  about  a  separation  of 
tlie  material  and  mental  interests  of  society.  As  the  former  had' 
tlie  wider  range  of  the.  tw(j— and  a  peculiarly  wide,  and  eflicieat. 
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range  it  was  with  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Europe  to  draw  on-^ 
it  was.  the  implemeut  to  break  down  in  the  end  the  intellectual 
and  theological  scholastidism  of  the  middle  Ages.  It  is  the 
fashion  to-day  to  abuse  the  mercantile  spirit  but  it  is  to  it  that' 
man  owes  much  of  his  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  It  was  th« 
mainspring  of  all  the  powerful  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  who  themselves  would  have  despised  the 
very  idea.  With  some  evil  it  has  brought  so  much  good  into  the 
world,  and  we  owe  it  so  much,  that  the  last  thing  we  can  aiford 
is  to  throw  overboard  its  spirit  and  take  refuge  in  reaction .towai'df 
the  old  constraint.  The  old  Japanese  State  presents  to  us  in  a 
microcosm  all  the  evils  suffered  from  in  our  old  world — religious 
intolerance  as  soon  as  religion  touched  on  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  intellectual  intolerance  as  in  the  suppression  of  heterodox 
schools  of  Chinese  philosophy  and  for  the  same  political  reasons, 
and  commercial  intolerance  in  its  non-intercourse  policy.  The 
statesman  and  philosopher  Aral  Hakuseki  is  found  arguing  on 
the  balance  of  trade,  as  determined  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  which  went  out  of  the  country  through  the  wicket  gate  at 
Deehima,  on  just  the  same  grounds  as  the  Mercantile  Economists 
so  vigorously  fought  by  Adam  Smith.  The  only  imports  of  value 
from  Europe  in  his  opinion  were  the  drugs  brought  by  the 
Dutchmen.  For  the  rest,  the  people  got  along  in  the  old  way 
and  these  novelties  simply  tempted  them  to  extravagance,  not  to 
work  and  to  develop  their  own  resources  for  exchange.  Arai 
only  saw  the  gold  and  silver  and  copper  streaming  away  to.  the 
South.  The  pall  hung  far  heavier  on  eastern  Asia  than  it  ever 
did  on  Europe.  The  politics  and  the  wars  of  Europe  were 
international.  Its  history  was  a  series  of  allianees^-made  and 
broken — against  other  alliances.  The  interchange  of  peoples 
within  the  alliances  was  comparatively  active.  It  was  the  ex- 
elusive  policy  which  reigned  in  eastern  Asia.  Politics  were 
purely  national.  Its  wars  were  attacks  or  defence  by  or 
against  the  barbarous  peoples  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  great  middle  Kingdom.  Each  country  was  sufficient  unto 
itself.  It  was  quite  possible  then  to  arrest  development.  The 
object  of  every  man  is  a  stable  condition.  Individually  this 
is  impossible  for  man  passes  rapidly  from  wish  to  wish.  The 
accomplishment  of  one's  wish  implies  the  conception  of  the 
next.  Not  so  with  an  abstraction.  A  form  of  State  can  be 
upheld  as  an  ideal  and  once  attained  all  effort  can  be  direeted 
to  maintaining  that  ideal.  This  in  itself  can  theoretically 
call  for  just  as  much  reaction  as  action.  An  ounce  of  opposi- 
tion calls  for  an  ounce  of  suppression.  Men  have  very  little 
time  to  turn  and  see  if  there  is  anything  but  a  battle  of  words 
over  institutions.  They  only  change  when  these  institutions 
begin  to,  press  on  themselves.  Reformers  of  necessity  must  shout 
very  loud.  A  policy  of  exclusion  therefore  always  acts  in  the 
direction  of  stagnation  or  arrested  development.  The  danger  of 
stagnation  lies  in  its  turning  to  active  putrifaction  and  destruc- 
tion.   A  political  example ,  of  such  dry  rot  is  seen  in  the  fiite  of 
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the  Mohaiiimedan  Empires.  With  the  most  active  and  energetic 
peoples  in  industry  and  science  they  went  down  perforce  and  by 
their  system,  before  the  less  trammelled  peoples  of  the  West.  In 
China  and.  Japan  fortunately  we  have  examples  of  arrested 
development.  Fortunately,  because  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose  any  of  its  virility.  A  restored  circulation  can  sometimes 
reanimate  the  weakened  limb — provided  it  has  not  withered. 

The  political  effects  of  the  extension  of  its  primitive  con- 
dition into  its  advancing  life  are  marked  enough  in  Japanese 
history.  It  is  seen  in  full  action  to-day,  for  the  old  theory  of 
the  State— based  on  a  worn-out  cult  of  a  primitive  people — is 
what  underlies  tho  whole  body  politic.  The  boundary  line  for  a 
primitive  people  naturally  does  not  fit  into  that  of  a  progressive 
people.  Hence  all  through  Japanese  history,  since  no  new 
principles  are  introduced  into  the  ground  work  of  the  political 
structure,  much  energy  is  given  to  great  elaboration  of  detail. 
The  whole  tendency  is  to  overweight  the  machine.  All  the 
liiachinery  of  a  great  State  is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  a  very 
small  State,  and  one  without  any  external  policy  worthy  of 
mention  except  as  a  negation  of  all  such  policy.  The  old 
Japanese  State  called  for  little  more  than  that  required 
for  the  superintendance  of  any  large  landed  property  belong- 
ing to  a  private  gentleman.  It  had  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  Ronaan  Empire.  This  paraphernalia,  as  far  as  the  outride 
world  is  concerned,  has  become  ridiculously  antiquated.-  Most 
of  it  was  pitched  overboard  in  1870,  but  much  is  very  slow 
in, taking  a  modern  and  more  suitable, shape.  Its  form  being 
settled  there  was  no  power  of  adaptation.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  very  little  necessity  for  there  was  practically  no 
change  in  conditions.  The  history  of  Japan  therefore  is  simply 
a  battle  for  the  spoils.  Government  change  is  in  form,  not  in 
substance.  There  is  only  a  waxing  and  waning  between  cen- 
tralization and  feudalism.  There  is  no  national  policy  of 
expansion.  The  wars  with  the  Yemishi  and  with  Korea  gave 
out  by  the  eighth  century,  and  only  the  latter  can  be  regarded 
seriously  from  a  national  point  of  view.  There  was  no  growing 
question  between  the  castes,  such  as  in  time  would  give  rise  to  a 
People,  of  Japan ;  as  in  England  it  gave  rise  to  the  English 
People.  The  whole  contest — and  constant  and  fierce  it  was — was 
a  contest  of  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  Nothing  from  a  political 
point  of  view  can  be  more  deadening.  This  deadening  and 
materializing  of  all  political  life,  this  narrowing  of  all  its  issues, 
had  one  very  bad  influence.  It  enhanced  this  crystallization  of 
the  past.  The  very  caste  in  which  at  that  stage  of  political  life 
could  alone  be  found  political  energy  devoted  itself  to  an  apotheo- 
sis of  that  past.  .    ' 

No  bricks  are  to  be  made  without  straw  and  the  material 
effects  of  this  self-arrested  development  are  also  plain  enough. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  everything  in  social  life  wasi 
directed  toward  this  end.  Roads,  transportation  (or  lack  of  it),: 
even  the  veiy  structure  of  the  houses  compelled  a  uniformity  o£ 
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life '  that  reached'  into  the  'most'  intimate  of  family  relg,tion- 
ships..  Our  socialists  have  been  anticipated  not  only  in  their 
theories  but  in  the  working  operation  of  their  many  schemes. 
The  commonplace  is  limited  and  grows  tiresome.  It  drills  the 
mind ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  course  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Their  more  active  minds  naturally  turned  to  what 
material  they  had.  This  was  covered  with  great  elaboration  of 
detail.  Beyond  that  it  could  only  develop  bizarre  combinations 
and  a  fondness  for  the  strange.  Fortunately  in  Nature  there  is 
ian  ample  fund  to  draw  upon,  and  this  rninute  study  of  it  by 
Japanese  artists  has  given  as  masterpieces  of  thought  and 
execution  as  well  as  grotesques.  The  great  minds  of  Japanese 
art^— in  'literary  or  manual  expression — do  not  dally  with  the 
grotesque.  The  more  commonplace  having  exhausted '  the  im- 
mediately visible  naturally  wander  into  it.  There  is  an  inherent 
strain  of  artistic  exuberance  in  the  Japanese  people.  Restraint 
will  force  it  iiito  didrc'  channels.  It  seems  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  the  trueness  of  their  taste  with  this  undercurrent'  of 
taste'  for  the  grotesque.  Outside  of  the  established  lines  the 
mind  had  nothing  practical  to;  work  on.  The  Japanese  have. a 
most  prosaic  imagination  iahd  entirely  lack  fancy.  They  simply 
fenlarge  or  disort  fact.  They  do  not  rearrange  it.  Perhaps 
another  reason  why  weiind.the  grotesque  in  their  art. 

•  Sudi  are  the  effects  of  Japanese  political  and  material  life, 
which  necessarily  stamp  themselves  on  their  mentality.  For 
penturies  their  thoughts  have  been  directedfnot  into  certain  fields 
but  into  certain  grooves.  Mental  action  is  deeply  influenced  by 
such  training.  It  is'  a  training  th'e  exact  reverse  of  that  which 
is  now  advocated.  The  faculties  of  thought  are  now  trained  at 
the  expense  of  memory.  'We  try  to  exercise  that  power.' of  re- 
representation  shown  to  bei  man's  one  characteristic  distinguish- 
ing him  from  the  lowei  ajiirfaalsi  This  minute  attention  to  detail 
can  only  be  exercised  at:  the:  cost  of  stunting  growth  in  higher 
ranges.  There  is  only  a  sum  total  of  energy^  and  part  of  that 
gum  total  drawn  off  into  separate  channels  cannot  be  made  use  of 
elsewhere.  And' the  more  deeply  grooved  the  channels  of  thought 
become  the  easier  their  action  and  the  more  readily  we  turn  to 
them.  What  old  man  likes  to' take  np  a  new  line  of  thought 
^^except  for  diversion  ?  In  art,  literature,  philosophy,  religion, 
Japanese  '  thought  shows  :  the  deep  grooves  in  which  it  has  run. 
Into  these  grooves  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  new  thought.  It 
would  be  to  put  new  ■wine  into  old  bottles.  This  it  is  said,  was 
done  shortly  after  the  restoration,  and  the  forcing  process  instead 
of  the  developing  process  was  adopted.  Some  went  crazy  from 
the  strain. .  The  old  and  the  new  thought  are  incongruous,"  New 
channels  of  thought  are  .not  easily  dpehfed/  And  then  this  must 
Ije  a  slow  firocess.  .  Meanwhile' it  is  easier  to  adopt  a  new  method 
tian  to  change  th'ei  old  into  the  new.  The  effort  to  reconcile  the 
the  two  is  a  mistake.,  ^ To  try  and  trace  the  new  to  the  old  simply 
gives  rise  to  mental  confusion.  Young  brains  aiiyhow  are  not; 
equal  to  evolving  a  new  system,  and  .that  is' really  what,  is  called 
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for  hy  such  a  process.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  new  theVe  can 
be  no  question.  The  world  now  is  seeking  for  the  new ;  material- 
ly and  mentally  it  is  what  is  given  full  value.  This  is  no  rash 
break  with  the  past ;  it  is  no  rush  for  th6  novel,  or  depreciation 
of  what  we  possess  of  value  in  the  past.  But  social  evolution  is 
now  taken  for  granted  as  an  established  fact.  Its  importance  is 
better  undesstood.  Some  of  the  value  must  necessarily  be 
stripped  from  the  past;  A  people  must  take  and  keep  a  sharp 
account  of  stock  and  carry  no  useless  lumber  as  a  handicap. 
The  field  of  a  people  is  in  its  material  and  mental  and  political 
life.  All  the  rubbish  must  go  overboard.  What  place  has  the 
political  life  of  Old  Japan  in  such  a  world  ? 

The  necessity  of  action  is  felt  by  the  pressure  on  us  to-day. 
The  party  of  reaction  is  always  with  us,  those  who  preach  the 
"  good  old  times."  ^Sonuetimes  these  times  are  so  "  old  "  that  the 
preachers  have  to  evolve  them  out  of  their  inner  consciousness. 
Every  idea  must  have  a  basis  of  fact  or  it  will  not  get  a  hearing. 
It  is  only  as  these  schemers  get  a  footing  in  the  present  that  they 
can  make  their  way  good.  The  danger  is  when  there  is  an 
over  balance  of  theory  to  the  proportion  of  fact.  In  such  cases 
reform  or  even  progress  is  invariably  followed  by  reaction. 
Accretion  must  be  a  slow  process  or  it.  must  fail.  The  world 
always  gets  some  good  out  of  these  attempts.  It  pays  the  bill  for 
its  over-education  and  laughs  at  its  own  folly.  It  is  a  heartless 
world  in  its  way.  It  squeezes  the  juice  out  of  these  reformers 
and  then  throws  them  away.  The  party  of  theoretical  reaction, 
long  preaching  the  abuses  of  oUr  progress,  has  passed  into  the 
practical  Btage.  In  sd  far  they  are  le3s  dangerous  to  modern 
civilization  than  they  ever  were.  Definition  implies  limits. 
Society  never  builds  from  the  ground  up.  Individuals  have 
tried  this  and  lamentably  failed.  Paper  Constitutions  have 
become  a  by-word  or  the  worSt  kind  of  traps  for  the  unwary. 
No  man,  no  reform,  has  a  monopoly  of  political  balance.  Gen- 
erally speaking  they  are  decidedly  unbalanced  in  given  direc- 
tions. Society  lops  ofi"  all  the  dead  or  exuberant  material, 
calmly  appi'opriates  the  minute  kernel,  and  throws  away  the 
husk— and  also  the  reformer.  Our  great  political  innovators 
have  only  won  their  way  by  the  conservative  element  in  their 
qharadter.  Oftener  they  have  followed  not  led  society.  The  sole 
i;equirement  of  society  is  efficiency.  The  very  term  "  society  " 
spells  effieiehcy.  It  is  its  cause  of  being.  We  would  like  to 
think'  otherwise  but  every  examination  forces  on  us  this 
Utilitarian  cause  of  our  social  life.  A  Society  is  vigorous  through 
its  efficiency  in  the  ttiass ;  and  this  can  only  be  through  its 
efficiency  in  the  individual.  "Mass"  ia  purely  an  abstract 
term  t6  represent  the  "  individuals "  which  go  to  make  up 
society.  A  nation  must  find  this  force  in  itself.  Borrowing 
power  is  limited.  It  is  the  power  of  production  that  keeps  a 
nation  in  operation.  Man  is  a  machine,  part  of  Nature's 
machinery,  and  the  law  of  his  operation  can  be  determined  with 
mathematical  accuracy.     It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  so 
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heArtlly  Abused  in  'these  days  when  an  unbalanced  and  un- 
regulated altruism  gets  such  reckless  preaching.  It  is  an 
entirely  modern  discovery  that  man  shall  buy  and  pay  whether 
or  not  he  wants.  Such  a  system  is  to  say  the  least  wasteful  and 
tyrannous.  The  English  economists  were  not  only  in  the  main 
right  but  scientific  in  their  exposition  of  the  law.  Adam  Smith, 
and  Ricardo,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  are  to-day  as  heartily  abused 
as  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  Why  ?  Because  we  are 
unable  to  put  their  system  in  operation.  No  one  has  preached 
more  vigorously  against  monopoly  than  Adam  Smith ;  or  against 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  found  in  mercantilism  and  almost  neces- 
sary to  it.  He  would  open  his  eyes  to-day  to  find  that  his 
system  was  made  a  part  of  mercantilism  and  a  weapon  for 
monopoly.  He  would  probably  shrug  his  shoulders  at  our  help-) 
lessness  before  monopoly.  Monopoly  in  Uovernment,  monopoly 
^n  the  community,  monopoly  in  the  individual-^he  spent  many 
pages  in  expounding  their  economic  suicide.  No  one  denounced 
existing  inequalities. more  vigorously  than  John  Stuart  Mill,  but 
he  denounced  them  as  directed  against  the  individual.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  so-called  English  School  is  based  on  free 
contract  between  free  men.  And  a  man's  freedom  lies  very 
much  in  his  own  hands.  The  interests  of  men  must  be  justly 
balanced.  To  prevent  the  abnormal  development  of  any  one 
element  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  is  an  exercise  of  police  power  and 
is  the  duty  of  the  State ;  but  it  'is  not  the  function  of  the  State 
to  assume  the  position  of  any  one  element.. 

Instead  of  Correcting  the  ill  balance  in  modern  society  men 
are  educated  to  free  contract  and  then  limited  in  their  oppol-tu- 
nity.  One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  to-day  is  that  men 
are  taught  how  to  think  and  then  are  given  no  way  in  which  to 
apply  their  thought.  All  are  teachers.  There  are  no  scholars. 
The  result  is  education  and  an  empty  belly.  We  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  and  technical  schools  are  at  last  beginning  to  multiply 
in  the  land — and  to  take  the  truly  dignified  position  that  belongs 
to  them.  Not  Without  opposition.  Organized  labour  has  devoted 
itself  not  to  efficiency  but  to  niediocrity.  It  is  bound  to  the  old 
apprentice-  system  and  looks  at  these  schools  with  a  sourish  eye. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  mediocrity  finds  it  hard  to  face  mono- 
poly and  hence  it  aims  at  monopoly  itself.  What  is  wanted  ill 
the  State,  however,  is  the  highest  efiiciency.  Perhaps  the  mono- 
poly of  both  kinds  had  better  go.  One  can  breathe  freer  under 
the  old  standard  of  Americanism  than  under  these  imported 
products  of  mercantilism  and  unionism.  One  product  also 
mediocrity  is  unwilling  to  recognize — the  right  of  birth.  Here 
again  we  strike  against  a  law  of  Nature.  Carefulness  and  thrift 
are  not  always  Created  in  a  generation.  They  are  not  inherent 
in  the  human  being  still  much  of  a  savage  just  beneath  the 
surface.  This  is  seen  in  numerous  examples  of  the  upstart  of 
our  day.  Sometimes  it  is  a  particularly  rank  .product  and  lights 
cigars  with  twenty  dollar  bank  notes.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in 
the  grand  piano  on  the  earth  fl.oor  of  a  cottage.    Sometimes  it  is 
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■seen  in  the  speculation  of  the  lottery;  at  times  a  nalional  vice. 
Sometimes  it  displays  itself  in  the  careless  training  of  its  offspring, 
and  what  the  first  generation  has  accumulated  by  the  exercise  of 
hand  and  brain  and  sacrifice  is  scattered  to  the  winds  by  children 
or  grandchildren.  There  is  a  high  quality  in  thrift  which 
devotes  itself  to  training  its  younger  generation  in  thrift.  The 
younger  generations  are  born  -  into  a  tradition  that  in  itself  is  a 
heritage  to  them.  On  such  depends  race  progress.  Society  has 
profited  enormously  by  that  freak  of  Nature — ^the  genius.  It 
has.  profited  still  more  by  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  thrift 
gradually  rising  and  stiffening.  It  is  this  intelligence  that  can 
understand  and  profit  by  the  genius.  What  is  needed  in  the 
world  to-day  is  fair  not  fierce  competition.  Justice  exact  and 
even  between  men,  with  the  freest  of  contract  and  the  least 
restraint  on  honest  ability.  Unfortunately  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  enough  honesty  in  man's  composition  to  get  along  without 
restraint.  For  that  purpose  society  makes  use  of  a  police,  and 
this  police  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  enforce  free  and  fair 
contract  equally  as  well  as  to  enforce  monopoly. 

Evolution  calls  for  the  triumph  of  the  individual,  not  for  his 
suppression  ;  which  latter  is  the  tendency  of  the  present  system 
and  the  avowed  object  of  the  substitute  for  it — socialism.  The 
bourgeois  suppressed  the  French  Revolution.  The  taste  of 
liberty,  however,  was  sweet  enough  to  call  for  reaction.  Curious-" 
ly  enough  the  reaction  takes  the  form  itself  of  a  close  corporation 
and  further  repression.. '  Never  has  man  shown  a  greater  distrust 
in  himself.  Never  has  he  avowed  more  openly  the  inherent  evil 
of  his  , nature.  Never  has  he  so  openly  confessed,  not  to  his 
failure  but  to  his  inability  to  be  just.  We  are  indeed  levelled  to 
the  beasts  in  the  gross  materialism  of  latter-day  socialism.  The 
raising  of  the  mass,  however,  cannot  even  temporarily  be  safely 
halted;  .and  the  rise  of  the  mass  depends  on  the ■  iridividuaf. 
This  is  a  historical  fact.  No  "  society "  has  progressed.  In- 
dividuals have  progressed,  a  paj-t  of  sodety  has  progressed.  Man 
is  not  a  mass  of  dirt  or  ashes  or  even  protoplasm.  He  is  a 
complex  individual  unit,  and  all  his  pkrts  are  interdependent. 
With  such  amachine  there  can  be  a  levelling  down  not  a  level- 
ling up.  It  is  possible  to  ruin  the  action  of  any  one  of  the  units, 
but  no  benefit  thereby  accrues  to  the  mass.  On  the  contrary 
perhaps  possible  injury.  In  mto's  case  it  could  only  be  injury. 
There  is  not  only  danger  but  an  impossibility  in  the  spirit  of 
reaction.  The  old  can  never  be  restored  except  as  an  artificiality; 
Man  is  not  a  mechanical  machine  but  a  product  of  organic 
evolution.  This  effort  to  base  the  modern  Japan  on  the  ideas  of 
Old  Japan  is  a  hopeless  one.  Something  has  been  added  to 
Japanese  thought  which  is  out  of  hajmoriy  with  the  old  thought. 
The  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better.  ■  One  recourse  is  possible 
to  retain  the  old — force.  The  reactionaries  put  this  in  operation 
as  far  as  they  dare.  ' 
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The  evolution  of  man  and  tlje  evolution  of  the  lower  animals 
have  taken  widely  different  (lirections.  The  latter— where' man 
h?i8  not  interfered  for  his  own  special  purposes — has  followed  in 
general  terms  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the.  fittest  in  which 
every  little  gift  of  Nature  ensuring  physical  efficiency  has  ensured 
supremacy.  A  little  trick — perhaps  accident— of  Nature  has 
made  this  superiority  of  the  physical  of  small  moment,  Man  no 
longer  nlakes  use  of  his  own  framework  to  accomplish  his  wishes 
or  to  defend  his  person.  Artificial  weapons  Iia;ve  taken  the  place 
flf  natural  weapons.  Muscular  efficiency  has  been  levelled  before 
ibrain  efficiency.  ^  Nature  having  reached  a  complexity  of  physical 
structure  fslaeWhere,  beyond  whiqh  it  seems  difficult  to  our  limited 
understandings  to  conceive  of  anything  but  greater  size  or  chang- 
ing combinations,  seems  to  have  turned  to  the  nervous  system 
;and  startfed  n  new  line  of  evolution  in  that  direction.  This 
development  of  brain  and  the  nervous  system  in  man  is  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  muscular  evolution.  Man  not 
only  preserves  his  freaks  and  inoapables  but  melts  them  again 
into  the  common  fund  of  humanity.  Perhaps  this  is  Nature's 
revenge  for  the  defiance  of  her  laws.  This  Frankenstein  of  her 
brain,  unmindful  that  ,  he  is  not  only  brain  but  also  flesh,  is 
preparing  the  way  for  his  own  fall.  The  transfer  of  man's 
efficiency  to  the  dead  material  world  has,  however,  rendered  of 
minor  importance  the  physical  changes  so  important  to  animals. 
The  dwarf  with  a  modern  rifle  is  more  efficient  at  a  hundred 
yards  than  a  giant.     He  offers  less  of  a  mark. 

Moreover  this  evolution  of  brain  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  There  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  undeveloped 
jraces.  It  is  not  only  the  actions  and  expressions ,  of  such 
peoples  as  the  Negro  and  Negrito  races  of  Central  and  South 
Africa,  the ,  Australians,  and  the  Indian  races  of  America 
that  teach  us  this ;  it  is  their  .method  of  thinking.  They  are  in- 
capable of  abstract  thinking,  or  even  of  concentrated  thought,  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  gives  them  headache  to  think.  Their 
ideas  are  extremely  limited  and  hence  the  same  can  be  said  of 
their  vocabulary.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  frankly  com- 
pare this  with  our  own  uneducated  classes.  Ignorance  is  every J; 
where  handicapped  by  this  difficulty  and  pain  of  thinking; 
There  is  more  needed  than  mere  brain  surface.  The  operations 
of  daily  life  are  governed  by  a  species  of  grooving  in  the  brain 
material.  Thought  runs  in  certain  lines.  The  many  operations 
inherited  or'  repeated  from  earliest  childhood  are  conducted 
automatically.  This  is  easy  thinking.  It  is  a!n  approach  to 
instinct.  Fortunately  the  common  affairs  of  life  are  either  so 
governed,  or  in  many  directions  already  determined  for  us  by  the 
real  [thinkers  who  have  saved  us  the  trouble. '  This  is  the  popular 
habit  of  brain  action.  Our  common  people,  if  untrained,  are  inc'ap-i 
able  of  the  higher  range  of  thought.  They  have  no  time  for  it. 
Tie  ditcher  watches  the  carriage  of  the  railway  president  roll  hy/ 
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and  mutters  a  curse  because  he  gets  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  the  other  man  thirty  thousand  a  year.  The  president  could 
take  the  ditcher^s  place  on  short  apprenticeship,  but  the  exchange 
could  not  be  made  in  the  other  direction  except  at  tremendous 
cost  to  society.  It  is  not  the  actual  brain  weight  that  counts. 
It  has  been  often  instanced  that  an  idiot  and  a  Cuvier  may  hare 
h.  brain  of  the  same  size.  Water  has  weight.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  intricate  complexity  of  combination  represented  in 
re-representation.  In  this  field  the  common  man  must  take 
things  on  trust  or  miss  his  way.  Not  that  his  field  of  thought  is 
without  value  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
shown  very  forcibly  that  the  groundwork  of  our  thought  lies  in 
sense  perception,  and  this  power  of  re- representativeness  is  based 
on  it.  Accuracy  of  thinking  is  more  likely  to  fail  than  in  the 
lower  field.  The  Value  of  the  higher  life  lies  in  its  wider  field 
through  the  capacity  of  re-representation.  This  is  only  to 
be  obtained  through  exercise  of  brain  power.  And  as  it 
is  exercised  this  mobile  field  in  the  cerebrum  makes  a 
greater  and  greater  call  on  the  energies  at  the  cost  of  other 
nervous  centres.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  this  call. 
Fortunately  our  lives  are  so  governed  by  functions  now  become 
automatic  that  growth  in  this  higher  field  does  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  grosser  functions  on  which  life  depends. 
But  the  highest  thinkers  have  been  by  no  means  the  men  best 
fitted  for  the  mechanical  details  of  practical  life.  The  cases  in 
which,  however,  they  have  gained  such  control  over  the  minor 
centres  as  to  be  able  to  suppress  them  are  rather  apocryphal. 
Diogenes  is  said  to  have  voluntarily  killed  himself  by  ceasing  to 
breathe.  Won  at  great  cost  the  supremacy  of  brain  power  is 
well  deserved.  Man  has  nothing  to  hope  in  any  other  field  than 
that  of  evolution  of  the  brain.  It  is  his  highest  type,  and  limited 
as  is  the  bony  box  in  which  this  wonderful  brain  is  confined  the 
possible  combinations  within  that  space  are  to  all  practical 
purposes  unlimited.  It  combines  not  only  its  materials  but 
combines  these  combinations.  It  feeds  itself  and  its  growth  is 
involved  of  necessity  in  its  action.     As  long  as  it  acts  it  grows. 

This  is  of  historical  importance.  Science  and  the  develop- 
ment of  brain  are  strictly  related.  Restriction  of  science — of 
freedom  of  research— has  affected  brain  development,  and 
wherever  science  finds  a  field  there  is  found  the  superior  develop- 
ment. Hence  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  it  is  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Accadian-Sumerian  peoples  that  science  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  Their  great  men  are  learned  men  in 
the  science  of  the  day.  And  such  science  is  true  science.  Only 
in  such  fields  do  they  show  their  real  supremacy.  The  foolish 
tales  of  anthropomorphic  divinity  are  matched  by  the  rudest 
peoples ;  but  in  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics 
the  ancient  civilizations  have  to  learn  from  us  only  the  details 
and  development.  Many  of  the  principles  have  already  been 
laid  down  by  them.  In  its  connection  with  science  lay 
^he  value  of  the  Greek  philosophy.     This  went  as  far  as  the 
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limited  field  of  experifliental  science  would  allow.  THey  lacked 
instruments  of  precision.  But  they  could  determine  enough  to 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  truth  of  what  might  be  beyond. 
They  were  on  the  right  track.  So  much  gained  they  could  turn 
with  all  the  more  power  to  the  field  that  was  open  to  them. 
Man's  conduct  could  be  known  and  probed  to  its  d«pths.  There 
is  not  a  book  written  to-day  on  ethics  or  politics  that  does  not 
quote  with  respect  the  works  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
Stoic  philosophers.  This  is  test  enough  of  their  value.  They 
have  stood  this  test  of  human  thought  for  centuries.  Making 
man  the  microcosm  th«y  seized  the  thread  which  rune  through 
all  the  universe  and  on  which  the  whole  tlieory  of  evolution 
depends.  This  makes  their  idea  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  so 
thorouglily  sound  for  later  time.  But  if  the  basis  of  such 
philosophy  was  sound  its  elaboration  in  detail  was  necessarily 
defective.  Deduction  was  supreme.  The  field  of  Induction  was 
not  only  limited  but  was  inexact  within  these  limits.  There  was 
no  microscope  and  no  means  of  making  exact  measurements. 
And  in  addition  a  human  factor  was  placed  in  the  waj--  as  a 
stumbling  block.  Where  there  is  prepossession  there  is  at  once 
placed  a  limitation.  The  blighting  influence  of  ecclesiastieism 
was  thrown  over  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  they  did  possess. 
It  was  only  as  they  confirmed  dogma  that  they  were  permitted. 
The  outlet  was  found  by  likely  and  unlikely  enough  ways.  The 
assumption  of  temporal  power  by  the  the  See  of  Kome  aroused 
the  antagonism  of  the  struggling  political  interests  of  Europe. 
There  were  hostile  eyes  from  every  direction  watching  the  growth 
of  political  power  in  the  Church.  A  more  unlikely  assistance 
was  found  in  the  revival  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  This  found 
an  application  to  the  field  of  Christian  'theology.  As  such  it 
gave  only  a  new  extension  to  the  scholasticism  of  the  day ;  at  least 
until  the  real  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  the  West  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  there  was  a 
genuine  value  in  the  development  of  Logic.  This  was  given  a 
supremacy  over  all  other  fields  of  mental  exercise.  There  was  the 
severest  examination  of  premises,  middle  terms,  and  conclusions. 
An  ideal  was  made  of  exact  thinking  as  to  form,  and  these  logical 
equations  paved  the  way  for  modern  science.  This  was  ushered 
in  by  the  improvement  of  the  existing  instruments  of  precision 
and  the  invention  of  others.  Quantitative  science  began  to 
replace  qualitative  science,  and  induction  to  take  its  true  place 
in  relation  to  deduction. 

One  immediate  effect  was  the  immense  range  taken  by 
thought  hitherto  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  scholasti-" 
cism.  The  necessity  of  formulation  quickly  arose,  the  necessity 
of  re-representation,  and  hence  an  increasing  elasticity  of  brain. 
The  demands  made  on  the  nervous  apparatus  of  man,  and  hence 
on  his  whole  physical  apparatus,  have  been  steadily  increaisiug. 
This  has  given  a  value  to  the  prime  of  life  heretofore  never 
suspected.  The  value  used  to  be  given  to  age  and  experience. 
Now  it  is  recognized  that  age  is  not  a  matter  of  years.     It  is  a 
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matter  of  e*perieilce  and  vigour;  A  man  may  still  be  young  at 
seventy,  and  6ld  at  twenty*  Old  age  is  marked  by  a  disinclina- 
tion to  think,  or  to  think  out  of  the  grooves  become  habitual  by 
yearsi  .  Hence  old  age  is  reminiscent.  It  is  recognized  that  it  is 
unequal  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  nervous,  and  physical 
strength  that  the  new  postulates.  And  to-day  it  is  asked 
whether  there  is  not  a  limit  to  this  demand,  even  when  physically 
fit  to  meet  ^t.  One  thing  is  better  understood,  that  exertion  is 
not  to  be  pushed  to  the  limit  in  any  one  direction.  The  point 
can  be  reached  where  the  physical  is  starved  in  order  to  keep 
nervous  energy  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Instances  are 
common  enough  where  men  are  kept  alive  merely  by  power  of 
will.  As  soon  as  the  grosser  frame  work  is  called  on  ,it  collapses. 
The  whole  structure  is  tissue  paper,  is  worm-eaten.  What  is 
being  learned  is  that  we  are  not  a  brain  with  a  subordinate 
body;  but  that  one  nourishes  the  other,  and  ah  equable 
balance  must  be  kept  between  the  two.  Unless  this ,  is 
realized  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  will  break  down 
and  the  rest  will  degenerate.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
stimulants.  They  may  be  found  in  drugs  or  in  the  pressure  of 
modern  life.  In  the  effort  to  keep  up  these  stimulants  are  sure 
to  find  their  devotees.  Degenerate  races  take  to  the  grosser 
excitements  of  the  drugs,  and  wherever  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  pressure  of  civilized  life  and  the  tingling  it 
arouses  in  the  nerves  they  are  seen  melting  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  simply  belly  provender  that 
entices  the  Indian  to  drink.  The  black  bottle  contains  a  spirit — 
good  or  evil — that  enables  him  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  Nature.  To 
him  therefore  it  represents  the  white  man's  civilization.  There 
are  plenty  of  the  white  race  who  agree  with  him  on  that  point ; 
but  there  are  others  to  whom  stimulation  is  only  found  in  the 
pressure  of  modern  civilization  itself.  Less  and  less  is  given  to 
the  body  and  more  to  the  mind.  The  telephone  passes  from 
ofiice  to  house.  The  bank  puts  on  a  relay  of  clerks  and  maintains 
a  service  of  twenty  four  hours.  Man  only  ceases  tp  think  when 
he  sleeps,  but  he  also  rests  his  brain  by  change  of  the  sphere  of 
thought.  Advanced  civilization,  seeks  perfection  by  driving 
thought  into  one  continued  tread-mill.  A  new  form  of  scholasti- 
cism springs  up.  Anything  has  value  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
per  cent.  Everything  is  to  be  turned  over  and  examinedi — but 
in  this  peculiar  light.  Our  business  man  is  becoming  a  mons- 
trosity. The  rest  of  our  civilization  is  becoming  atrophied.  We 
have  become  one-sided.  As  if — sit  his  inconceivable  best— the 
chemist  could  do  anything  more  than  imitate  Nature  in  his 
chemical  beefsteak.  The  very  limitations  of  his  brain  carry 
this  implication.  Nature  sits  by  and  watches  this  self-poisoning 
in  modem  races.  She  is  taking  her  revenge  and  letting  the 
victims  do  their  own  work  of  destruction. 
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§3. 

It  is  part  of  man's  mental  equipment  to  deal  in  "futures." 
Without  much,  reference  to  his  limitations  and  possibilities  in 
that  direction  he  has  invented  the  great  problem  of  "  what  is  in 
store  for  us?"  On  this  point  his  pride-  and  geology  clash 
terribly.  Hei  is  perfectly  willing  to  learn  the  lesson  of  geologic 
time  in  reference  to  all  the  rest  of  creation,  and  to:  accept  its 
teaching  for  the  future;  but  when  it  comes  to  applying  that 
teaching  to  himself  he .  closes  the  volume.  And  that  teaching  is 
not  flattering  for  it  shows ,  the  .persistence  of  humble  types  arid 
the  evanescence  of  higher  types.  It  is.  part  of  the  nature  of  any 
created  being  to  think  within  the  limitations  of  its  own  terms. 
There  is  an  absurd  idea  in  some  minds  that  what  animals  respect 
in  man  is  his  "  diflerent  nature/'  Eather  they  recognize  an 
animal  more  cunning  and  more  powerful  than  therasBtves,  and 
the  whole  nature  of  the  animal  fear  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
recognition  of  this  cunning.  They  fear  injury  from  him  more 
than  from  other  animals.  The  divinity  of  a  naked  man  dis- 
appears before  a  hungry  tigerw  And  the  tiger  does  not  have  to 
be  particularly  hungry  at  that.  Doubtless  if  the  dinosaur  and 
the  megatherium  could  have  done  any  thinking  at  all  thi^  could 
only  ha,ve  conceived  an  animal  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
All  of  man's  gods  have  therefore  taken  on  an  anthropomorphic 
representation ;  or  have  sitaulated  some  physical  phenonienoh  of 
nature,  flame  or  gas.  We  speak  familiarly  of  gas  and  ether- 
There,  is  a  definite  idea  of  the  first  for  some  gases  are  coloured 
and  can  be  seen.  There  is  no  direct  idea  whatever  of  the  second, 
and  yet  we  are  forced  to  discuss  its  .  properties  in  positive  terms. 
The  essential  element  is  mystery.  To  the  wariidering  Bedouin,  at 
sword's  point  with  all '  mankind  and  limited  to  his  own  little 
circle,  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  found  in  flame.  Man,  the  too 
evidently  created,  only  takes  on.  divinity  as  he  beconlfes  merged  into 
that  Infinite  and  hence  he  is  only  divine  tothe  little  circle  which 
knew  him  when  living:  To  others  he  is,  if  anything,  an  evil  spirit; 
Gather  men  intoi  cities ;  make  of  them  a  great  people  more  and 
more  dependent  on  their  leader;  and  the  anthropomorphic 
element  comes  more  and  more  to  the  front.  The.  Elohim 
disappealp  with  the  tents-  of  the  Bedouin.  The  Beni-Israel 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  Goshen  and  pick  up  the  theology)  of  the 
great  nation  on  the  outskirts  of  which  they  toil,  to  reappear  in 
Palestine  with  Jahweh  at  their  head.  It  has  taken  centuries  for 
the  world  to  break  away  from  its  old  anthropomorphic  ideal. 
And  that  has  only  I  been  secured  through  progressing  knowledge 
bf'the  physical  world.  '  "God  made  man  in  his  own  image'' 
writes  the  Jahwehist.  "  The  Spirit  of  God  was  breathed  upon 
the  waters "  writes  the  Elohist.  A  greater  knowledge  of  the 
universe  is  displayed  in  the  old  Elohist,  but  both  writers  are 
speaking  in  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge ;  the  first  had  not 
condensed  his  Elohim  into  a  world  spirit ;  the  second  emulating 
his  neighbours,  had  adopted  a  national  deity.    Science  cannot 
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suspend  itself  in  air  by  grasping  its  own  girdle.  We  are  limited 
by  the  flesh  in  the  contact  with  things  external  to  us.  The 
problem  is  insoluble  in  all  its  terms.  The  modern  idea  of  God 
as  Force  is  nothing  but  a  wider  generalization.  It  is  still  assum- 
ing the  created  as  Creator,  and  is  a  disguised  pantheism. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  can  be  read  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  And  that  teaches  equally  well  the  lessons  of  the 
future ;  unless  the  eyes  are  shut  to  the  facts  before  them.  All 
through  that  past  is  seen  the  law  of  evolution  resistlessly  and 
remorselessly  acting,  modifying  and  eliminating  one  product 
after  another  to  substitute  other  types.  We  cannot  hope  to  be 
an  exception  in  the  series.  The  eohippm  can  claim  to  be  a  horse 
in  a  certain  sense.  As  a  record  of  the, past  he  is  to-day  a  mere 
museum  curiosity.  To  what  comes  after  man  in  the  distant 
future  man  also  will  be  a  mere  museum  curiosity.  It  is  not 
flattering  to  think  that  tbe  man  of  a  hundred  thousand  years 
hence  will  curiously  finger  our  remains  as  we  handle  those  of  a 
fossil  simian.  From  our  own  past  we  can  draw  no  conclusions  at  all. 
Man  is  plainly  and  palpably  a  newcomer.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  historical  period — no  reason  why  there  should  be. 
It  IS  not  even  a  point  in  geologid  time.  Man's  first  apprentice- 
ship did  not  lie  in  tho^e  fields  in  which  we  can  understand 
progress.  His  increased  cunning  gradually  changed  physical 
habits.  When  he  assumed  the  upright  position,  learned^  the 
fatal  efiect  of  stocks  and  stones  and  other  artificial  weapons,  he 
could  turn  that  wonderful  brain  of  his  to  aecounti  There  is,  and 
should  be,  but  little  difference  between  the  savage  and  civilized 
man.  The  Work  of  change  consisted  in  this  gradual  evolution  of 
man  from  brute  to  his  present  special  condition.  This  could  only 
be  efiected  by  his  developing  brain.  Once  this  was  accomplished 
and  the  necessary  elasticity  attained,  progress  in  civilization 
would  consist  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  and  this  might  be 
aided  by  envfronment.  In  this  western  nation^  have  taken  the 
start,  and  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  practice  that  gives  returns 
in  a  geometrical  progression.  The  disadvantage  under  which  the 
Chinese  and  kindred  nations  labour  is  that  they  have  deliberately 
directed  their  practice  into  certain  selected  channels  and  kept  it 
there.  The  western  ideal  is  free  thought,  and  hence  every 
individual  eifort  reacts  on  the  mass.  The  eastern  ideal  has 
turned  itself  to  form.  Any  individual  efibrt  to  escape  must 
necessarily  be  spaamodifc.  The  form  is  condemned  and  rejected 
without  examination  of  the  substance.  The  mass  soon  sinks 
back  into  those  channels  which  have  become  second  nature  to  it. 
The  Chinese  reached  a  high  stage  of  thinking  before  they 
fastened  this  chain  of  scholasticism  on  themselves.  Politics  and 
geography — their  isolaltion — ^had  much  to  do  with  it.  They  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  their  neighbours.  There  was  no  incentive 
to  internal  change  which  could  only  be  a  source  of  sufiering. 
Mind  was  driven  to  exercise  itself  in  a  circle.  There  is  little 
distinction  here  between  the  exercise  of  thought  and  of  instinct. 
Greek  .philosophy  ijeoame  schdlasticism  under  the  ^ame  influence.' 
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In  savage  races  which  have  no  higher  thinking  their  habits 
do  become  instincts.  The  conditions  of  their  life  drive  all 
this  mental  energy  into  the  many  petty  details  necessary  to 
such  daily  life.  The  sharpened  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
make  constant  demand  on  the  attention.  In  his  really  idle 
moments  the  savage  sleeps.  He  never  attains  civilization. 
The  Chinese  on  the  contrary  arrested  the  development  of  a 
civilization. 

This  deep  grooving  of  the  channels  of  thought  is  much  the 
easier  process.  New  thought  is  hard  to  master.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  present  stage  of  Japanese  thought  is  interesting. 
In  the  mass  of  people,  subject  to  the  steady  influence  of  their 
environment,  what  attracts  the  attention  is  the  superficiality  of 
the  new.  The  thought  of  Old  Japan  ran  on  definite  lines  and 
those  lines  are  not  erased.  The  new  thought  unconsciously 
slips  into  the  old  rut.  There  are  reasons  for  this  apart  from 
habit.  Patriotism  and  easiness  of  thinking  both  operate  together. 
There  is  therefore  also  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  the  new  into 
these  old  channels.  The  idea  is  to  m  )dify  the  new  practice  on 
the  old  lines  without  much  thought  of  their  incongruity.  Exten- 
sion is  then  to  be  sought  on  these  old  lines.  There  might  be 
some  prospect  of  success  if  it  were  not  that  the  gap  is  too  wide  to 
bridge.  Europe  broke  away  from  its  scholasticism,  but  the  gap 
between  modern  and  scholastic  Europe  is  one  of  three  hundred 
years.  And  during  this  period  more  has  been  done  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  previous  historical  period.  How  can  the 
advocates  of  Old  Japan  hope  to  graft  modern  Europe  on  to 
Chinese  thought  of  the  twelfth  century.  To  do  so  is  simply  to 
assume  that  it  is  material  that  governs  thought  and  not  the 
reverse.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  world's  experience.  In  so  far 
the  principle  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  true,  and  not  its 
materialistic  antithesis.  Beyond  all  this  western  civilization  lies 
the  thought  hidden  in  and  operating  it.  This  attempt  to  grafb 
the  old  on  the  new  shows  simply  a  substitution  of  material  not  a 
penetration .  of  thought.  In  the  retention  of  the  old  structure  there 
is  to  be  a  teaching  of  what  to  think,  instead  of  how  to  think.  Young 
Japan  is  to  follow  in  the  "  may";  to  condense  the  modern  world 
within  the  narrow  limit  of  a  single  and  very  estimable  precept — 
obedience.  This  undoubtedly  has  its  very  useful  field,  but  its 
usefulfiess  is  limited  to  that  field.  There  is  no  inspiration 
toward  originality  to  be  found  in  it.  Eastern  and  western 
thought  cannot  be  contrasted  without  considering  the  different 
bases  on  which  they  stand.  Eastern  thought  starts  out  with  a 
proposition  directed  toward  a  definite  end  by  definite  methods. 
Western  thought  has  no  prepossessions.  It  marks  its  direction, 
gathers  all  its  material  by  the  way,  and  the  classification  of  that 
material  determines  the  end  reached.  The  two  methods  are  so 
radically  differeht  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
principles  in  training  the  mind  for  their  use.  Which  of  the 
two  processes  is  the  more  likely  to  lead  to  truth  there  is  not 
any  doubt.  ^  And  the  staie  can  be  said  as  to  progress. 
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It  ma/lie  considered  jpossible  to  train  a,  people  mechaiiieally 
without  giving  them  any  training  in  the  corresponding  current  of 
thought.  It  may  be  possible  that  there  is  no  co-ordination  be- 
tween the' physical  and  the  psychological.  In  the  application  of 
western  practices  one  thing  noted  among  the  Japanese  is  the 
lack  of  training  of  their  people.  This  has  repeatedly  attracted 
attention.  Their;  imitation  of  western  civilization  is  a  poor  one. 
Even  material  products  are  inferior.  There  can  be  but  one 
explanation  of  this  with  a  man  so  acute  as  the  average  Japanese 
and  so  highly  skilled  in  inanipulation.  He  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  doing ;  he  is  imitating.  The  sensible  conservatism  of 
the  peasant  is  an  advantage  in  a  country  in  which  the  determina- 
tion of  its  food  supply  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  stable  factor. 
He  at  least  iinderstands  the  principle  on  which  he  works.  The 
difficulty  of  the  situation, is, that  progress  is  only  possible, through 
the  individual.  This  the  leaders  do  not  want.  Independence  of 
the  individual  cannot  be  granted  without  independence  of 
thought.  No  one  knows  where  that  might  lead  and  hence  the 
importance  of  teaching  what  to  think.  What  to  think  is 
necessarily  a  one-sided  view.  "What"  is  of  small  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  "  how."  And  so  Grovernment 
takes  hold  of  everything  and  makes  a  mess  of  it  as  Govern- 
ments have  always  done  since  the  beginning  of  time.  As 
soon  as  a  Government  abandons  its  legitimate  business  of 
enforcing  "peace  on  earth,  good-wUl  towajds  men  "  and  takes  up 
the  business  of  trader  it  shows  its  own  inefficiency  and  spoils  the 
efforts  of  everybody' else. :  A  new  groundwork  is  perfectly  feasible. 
There  is  no  heeessity  of  slavish  imitation  of  western  practice  but 
a  thorough  understanding  of  principles  is  needed.  A  national 
development  from  these  principle. would  be  the  natural  outcome, 
a  development  quite  sufficieht  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  patriotisBi 
and  perhaps  even  that  of  the  Japanese  Jingo.  Japan  has 
deftness  and  mental  training  at  its  command.'  '  Why  should  it 
attempt  to  retain  the  old  rubbish  ?  No  one  in  Europe  thinks  of 
turning  toward  scholasticism — except  the^  socialists..  National 
individuality  is  not  sunk  in  progress  along  kindred  lines.  Every 
race  has  its  bias,  which  develops  a.  phase  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
French  are  mathematical ;  the  English  are  practically  philoso- 
phical; the  Germans  are  theoretically  philosophical,  with  a 
tendency  to  inquisitiveness.;  and.detaU,  which  makes  "made 
in  Germany"  a  very  uncertain'  question  as  to  what  a  thing  is 
really  made  of  so  given  are  they  to  seeking  ingenious  substitutions. 
The  Yankee  is  inventive.  All  place  Ithelr  individual  stamp  on 
the  same  materials,  Why  should  the  Japanese  fail  to  show  their 
special  quality  ?  By  temperament  they  are  ecleotic...  They  are 
ingenious  and  fond  of  detail.  If  they  have  shown  but  little 
invention  perhaps  it  is  because  they  have  never  had  the  chance 
in  the  particular  field  now  opened  to  them  and  in  which  oppor- 
tunity should  in  no  way  be  limited.  Now  that  his  world  is  thrown 
Wide  open  to  the  Japanese  as  individual  why  tie  him  up  again? 
Why  teach,  him  to  look  to  the  past?    "Granny"  government 
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in  the  West  fears  the  individual ;  as  if  the  individual  could 
become  so  strong  as  to  absorb  the  modern  community — even 
when  under  '^granny "  government.  But  a  despotism  is 
still  feared.  "Granny"  government  in  the  East  fears  the 
individual ;  as  if  the  collection  of  individuals  could  become,  so 
strong  as  to '  upset  their  despotism,  when  individualism  is 
equivalent  to  separation.  So  both  propose  to  limit  his  field  by 
undertaking  to  do  badly  what  can  only  be  done  efficiently. by  the 
individual.  Just  in  so  far  as  business  passes  into  the  hands  of 
that  abstraction  known  as  a  corporation,  in  just  so  far  is  that 
business  performed  extravagantly  and  imefficiently.  The  doctrine 
•is  as  old  as  Adam  Smith,  who  found  many  lucid  examples  of  it  in 
his  own  time  ;  and  the  present  time  could  add  many  more,  with 
its  over-grown  office  staff  and  salaries  and  watered  stock.  But 
for  this  training  of  the  modern'  individual  what  is  needed  is  how 
to  think,  and  no  people  need  exercise  in  that  practice  more  than 
the  Japanese.  And  no  people  ■  need  less  of  the  past.  Their  past 
is  very  close  at  hand  and  they  have  many  of  the  old  grooves  of 
thought  to  eliminate.  Modern  thinking  mud  be  done  on  other 
lines.  Mechanical  thinking  rrmsthe  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  higher  powers-r-those  of  combination  and  re-representation — 
be  given  exercise.  And  just  this  is  the  cry  to-day  of  the  teachers 
in  the  universities  and  higher  schools  of  Japan."  They  want 
their  student  material  handed  over  to  them  trained  to  some 
power  of  "  how  to  think." 


§4. 

Boethius  says,  "  O  creatures  of  the  earth,  can  you  not  think 
over  whom  you  are  set  ?  If  you  saw  in  a  community  of  mice, 
one  mouse  asserting  his  rights  and  his  power  over  the  others, 
with  what  mirth  you  would  greet  the  sight."  It  is  not  simply 
the  mere  temporary  nature  of  man's  appearance  as  a  creature  of 
action  in  the  world  that  has  impressed  itself  on  human  thought ; 
it  is  not  the  relative  but  the  actual  insignificance  of  all  human 
thought  and  action.  This  is  shown  in  the  short  period  of  the  life 
history  of  a  nation,  in  the  unquestioning  confidence  they  have  in 
its  permanency  during  the  flood  time  of  their  progress,  and  their 
blindness  to  its  decadence,  and  in  the  relative  unimportance  as 
to  whether  they  disappear  from  the  view  of  man  forever 
■or  for  ages.  The  builders  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Arabia 
and  of  Central  Africa  have  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  traceable  mark  behind  them.  That  their  influence  has 
entirely  disappeared  is  unlikely.  Some  thought,  the  origin 
of  which  to-day  has  been  lost  to  sight,  has  perhaps  been 
engrafted  by  them  on  the  human  mind.  Sometimes  lost  peoples 
■are  unexpectedly  resurrected,  and  then  much  is  learned  of 
the  origin  of  what  has  been  thought  to  be  original,  in  the  lateS 
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history  of  the  world.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  A-ssyiia  and  the 
consequent  exposure  of  the  basis  of  much  of  Greek  thought. 
And  we  see  what  a  thrashing  over  of  old  straw  is  continually- 
being  repeated.  The  life  history  of  a  nation  is  simply  that  of  its 
activity.  A  stagnation  does  not  live.  It  is  eitheir  waiting 
its  call  on  the  world's  stage  or  it  may  perish  of  dry  rot  before 
that  word  comes.  The  active  course  of  a  nation's  life  is  com- 
paratively speaking  short.  There  is  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  bursting  forth  into  virility,  the  decay  of  that  virile  stage. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  every  active  nation.  A  few 
thousand  years  or  less  marks  the  span  of  national  life.  The 
highest  civilization  saps  virility.  The  lamp  simply  burns  out. 
The  national  decay  may  be  recognized,  even  the  means  to  prevent 
it,  but  the  energy  does  not  exist  to  put  it  to  use.  Pessimism 
replaces  practice  in  morality.  "  What's  the  use  ?  "  A  world 
has  never  been  saved  by  pessimism,  no  matter  how  far-sighted  it 
may  be.  The  idea  of  supposed  inferior  peoples  is  all  a  dream. 
This  was  exactly  the  position  taken  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era  by  the  Roman  toward  the  barbarian  world.  He  never 
dreamed  that  the  barbarian  had  greater  physical  and  moral 
■efficiency  and  could  work  up  to  his  military  efficiency.  Then 
the  crash  came.  This  is  exactly  our  view  to-day.  The  hardy 
races  of  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  seem  so  far  beneath  us 
■as  to  be  no  longer  dangerous.  A  worn  out  civilization  can 
resist  but  little.  Eqaality  of  weapons  settles  the  whole 
affair.  The  world  is  turned  back  temporarily  some  centuries. 
But  it  is  not  a  fresh  start  that  is  made.  The  old  civilization 
is  not  entirely  wiped  out.  The  new  starts  with  much  of 
the  old  as  a  basis.  Baibarism  does  not  replace  civilization. 
Barbarism,  hopeless  under  its.  ojd  environment,  quickly  learns 
its  new  lessons  and  adds  its'  own  peculiar  genius  to  the  new 
s^lperstructure.  After  all  the  change  is  not  very  great  within 
the  historical  period.  We  eat  no  more  and  we  work  no  less, 
nor  is  our  work  any  easier  to-day  than  it  was  a  thousajid 
years  ago.  There  is  small  difference  between  resting  on  a  chair 
and  resting  on  a  divan.  To  the  palate  of  the  two  men  who 
drink  them  there  is  small  difference  between  the  wine  made  of 
French  grapes  and  the  wine  made  from  Assyrian  dates.  Either 
would  reject  the  product  of  the  other  as  not  to  his  taste.  It 
seems  very  little  to  say  that  there  have  only  been  added  office 
chairs,  plate  glass,  and  electric  light  to  our  business  fixtures. 
Men  can  rush  more  quickly  from  one  place  to  another  to 
•perform  this  business  in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  they  do  so 
because  the  pressure  has  increased  and  they  have  to  do  so. 
Even  the  physical  comforts  are  exaggerated.  Hot  water  heating 
of  dwellings  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  The  system  laid  down 
for  the  Roman  baths  and  for  heating  the  palace  of  Diocletian 
rivals  present  day  systems.  One  improvement  has  been  made. 
The  increased  facilities  for  transportation  have  widened  man's 
range,  and  one  district  need  no  longer  starve  to  death  when  a 
neighbouring  district  rejoices  in  plenty.     Even  this  statement, 
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however,  has  its  limitations  to  land  transport  when  it  is  ooor 
sidered  that  Italy  was  fed  from  the  granaries  of  Egypt  and 
Africa.  But  on  the  whole  every  new  dwcovery  brings  with  it 
new  tastes.  What  were  superfluities  become  necessities  and 
man's  capacity  for  resistance  is  just  so  much  diminished,  and  it 
is  the  pressure  on  a  man  that  counts.  If  he  were  not  such  an 
anachronism  one  eouid  almost  envy  the  Turk.  But  he  is  not  a 
philosopher ;  he  is  a  warrior,  dreaming  of  plunder  that  he  cannot 
hypothecate.  His  inertia  is  predatory  not  philosophical.  He 
knows  better  than  to  move  a  finger.  It  is  only  the  maintenance 
of  the  struggle,  this  very  pressure  that  grates  so  upon  men,  that 
keeps  them  up.  A  period  of  permanent  quiescence  is  an  idle 
dream.  When  the  natural  energies  give  out  a  civilization  must 
resort  to  stimulants.  When  these  fail  it  collapses.  The  force 
acting  through  the  cycle  of  human  civilization  is  analogous  to  that 
acting  on  a  geyser.  When  the  pressure  gets  too  great  this  boils 
over,  to  sink  back  for  a  period  of  uneasy  quiescence  only  to 
gain  force  for  another  collapse. 

Nature  makes  her  divisions  and  on  material  that  is  not 
unlimited.  She  has  to  regard  that  nmterial  in  drawing  on  it, 
and  what  goes  into  one  thing  is  withdrawn  from  another. 
Forms  change  according  to  conditions,  and  we  ca,n  thank  God  that 
those  changes  take  place  accordiag  to  law  and  that  we  do  not  live 
in  a  lawless  world.  Man,  as  everything  else,  is  subject  to  those 
conditions,  and  his  control  over  them  is — except  in  his  own 
conceit — very  trifling.  A  slight  change  in  the  earth's  axis,  the 
necessary  astronomical  position,  and  another  Ice  Age  would  be — 
will  be — upon  us  and  drive  man  like  any  otiier  animal  where- 
soever it  will  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even  before 
Nature's  greait  convulsions  man  never  loses  his  grjp  oo  his 
conceit,  and  after  a  great  earthquake  he  cackles  about  it  in  town 
meeting  and  synagogue ;  as  if  a  landslip  was  going  to  listen  to  tlie 
arguments  and  adjuraiious  of  frightened  doctors  of  divinity. 
Eortunately  more  practical  souls  turn  to  police  and  the  relief  of 
the  injured.  Nature  therefore  shows  small  consideration  for  the 
works  of  man's  hands  or  the  work  of  his  brain.  Neither  are  of 
the  smallest  concern  or  influence  to  any  but  man  himself.  The 
ant  or  the  bee  has  as  imuch  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  structure 
they  raise  .on  the  earth's  surface.  The  perraanency  is  about  the 
same  whether  it  be  ant  or  bee  or  other  insect.  The  insect  has 
somewhat  the  best  of  man  as  far  as  the  length  and  probable 
permanency  of  his  earth  record  is  concerned.  Eternal  time  and 
the  universe,  in  which  dead  worlds  which  have  gone  through 
their  cycle  and  are  waiting  to  give  birth  again  to  organic  life  are 
rushing  through  space,  take  but  little  account  of  such  a  passing 
phase  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  matter.  Within  thew  is  a 
waxing  and  waning  of  forms,  with  the  inevitable  result  to  nil  at 
the  end. 

Man's  struggle  to  exist  is  therefore  strictly  one  of  personal 
interest  and  is  somewhat  ridiculous  in  the  extension  he  strives  to 
give  to  jt.    From  his  very  organic  structure  bis  knowledge  j§ 
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limitefl  within  his  own  organization.  He  can  only  know  the 
world  through  his  sense  perceptions.  Through  these  he  weaves 
the  substance  of  his  world  and  in  so  far  as  they  deceive  him  he 
weaves  a  false  world.  A  strabismus  or  the  interposition  of  a 
reflecting  medium  can  vitiate  the  judgment  of  his  sight ;  a  fever 
can  so  exalt  or  depress  the  operaition  of  his  senses  as  to 
dis-ordinate  all  his  actions  in  relation  to  this  outside  world  which 
he  can  feel  but  can  never  know ;  a  broken  or  diseased  fibre  in  his 
brain  consigns  him  to'  the  misery  of  a  mad  house,  to  live  in  a 
world  which  is  only  different  from  that  of  other  men  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  classified  by  some  erratic  traits.  And  as  man  can 
conceive  of  nothing  beyond  this  limited  world  of  his  he  must 
find  the  necessary  expression  for  everything  in  his  own  forms. 
Animals  speak — in  their  way.  Man  through  many  grades 
speaks  in  his  way — does  not  speak  at  all  beyond  the  range  of 
animals  unless  he  is  taught ;  and  hence  he  makes  his  gods  speak, 
so  ijecessary  does  language  seem  to  him ;  or  did  seem  to  him 
until  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  brought  into  pro- 
minence the  possibility  of  thought  through  suggestion  by  mus- 
cular action  and  given  the  explanation  of  thought  transference 
in  primitive  life  and  languages.  Language  of  some  sort  is 
therefore  a  necessity  to  him.  Could  nothing  be  said  as  to  his 
limitations !  Everything  in  life  must  come  down  to  a  logomachy 
as  its  final  and  inevitable  result.  The  only  rational  course 
therefore  is  for  man  to  recognize  his  limitations  and  to  confine 
himself  to  those  issues  so  intensely  personal  to  him.  The  most 
important  is  that  of  "the  will  to  live"  as  Schopenhauer  has  phrased 
it,  and  the  predominance  of  this  interest  is  shown  in  the  utilitar- 
ianism underlying  all  human  action.  That  this  can  become  so 
modified  as  to  admit  of  the  development  of  a  genuine  morality, 
as  Hartley  has  shown,  has  little  to  do  with  the  actiial  basis  on 
which  all  actions  rest.  There  it  lies,  the  core  -vvrapped  up  in  the 
many  layers  of  our  good  and  evil  actions.  It  is  only  as  the 
deception  of  life  is  learned  that  we  resign  ourselves  to  its 
extinction.  Of  such  stuff  are  sacrifices  made.  Parents  sacrifice 
themselves  for  their  children  in  the  valuation  they  put  on  them, 
life  seems  little  without  them ;  heroes  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  people  in  the  valuation  they  place  on  fame  or  the  disvalue 
they  pilt  on  life ;  with  strong  men  strength  generally  lies  in 
despising  life,  and  this  is  so  exceptional  that  it  commands  the 
attention  of  men.  They  praise  it  the  more  that  few  can  attain 
to  this  indifierence — this  annihilation  of  the  will  to  live. 

Man  is  a  predatory  animal,  and  all  over  the  world,  handed 
down  from  earliest  generations,  is  found  the  struggle  to  live  this 
life  of  tigers.  Under  such  conditions  he  cannot  stand  alone  and 
the  world  struggle  has  become — to-day  as  always^ — a  struggle  of 
race.  So  intense  and  so  important  is  this  struggle  to  live  that  it 
has  grooved  itself  into  men's  thought.  It  forms  that  intense 
affinity  found  in  soil  and  language.  The  mother  tongue  and  the 
mother  land  is  never  forgotten.  In  a  foreign  land  man  turns  to 
this,  bond  of  country  and  language,  eyeu  though  he  may  xievei; 
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have  seen  either'of  tlietn;but  simply  becaiise  the  bond  lies  in 
what  is  naturally  taken  to  be  a  community  of- thought.  Here  is 
found  the  only  original  altruism,  necessarily  based  on  this 
(jompact  between  men  of  the  same  race  for  self  defence.  Modern 
nations  are  but  little  more  advanced  than  the  veriest  savages, 
ijow  or  in  the  past ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  higher  circles  of  these 
modern  nations  that  there  is  the  slightest  hint  of  a  common  tie 
among  the  genus  that  might  govern  the  relations  of  the 
varieties.  The  present  superficiality  of  this  tie  is  shown  in  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  breaks  down  on  the  slightest  strain, 
and  leads  men:  to  cut  each  other's  throats  legitimately  in  mass  for 
trifles  and  for  greedy  rascalities:  that  in  individuals  would  lead 
promptly  to  the  gallows,  but  in  nations  is  sa,lved  over  in  the  name 
of  "national  interests."  " Our  country-bright  or  wrong " governs 
to-day,  and  governs  rightly  for  the  personal  and  racial  struggle 
are  involved  in  each  other.  There  is  but  one  possible  brotherhood 
of  man  and  race.  It  is  the  relationship  between  the  lion  and  the 
lamb.  While  the  lion  is  gorged  the  lamb  is  safe,'  but  with  the 
rise  of  temptation  the  lamb,  surely  finds  his  way  to  that  m,ore 
intimate  relation  described  in  the  fabulous  tale  of  woe.  This  is 
the  influence  of  one  civilization  on  another.  It  is  a  struggle  for 
supremacy,  I  or  not  to  be  left  behind.  Absorption  is  inevitable; 
although  /the  process  may  be  long  delayed.  Friction  soon  shows 
itself  between  two  civilizations  struggling  for  the  supremacy. 
One  must  yield.  In  this  struggle  but  little  scruple  is  shown. 
Macchiavelism  is  to-day  the  keynote  df  foreign  politics  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  try  to  disguise  it.  Public  and  private  "morals 
do  not,  and  cannat,  follow  the  same  law.  .•  A  man  acts  as  part  of 
the  community  differently  ;fi?oJn  the  way  he  acts  as  indifidual. 
A  (higher  civilization,  in  contact 'with  a  lower  is .  therefore 
damnation  to  that. lower.  For  its  own  sake  it  cannot  tolerate 
the  existence  of  that  lower  and  the  absorption  of  weaker  elements. 
•The  lower  must  conform  to  the  higher, ,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of 
doingf  this  it  of  necessity  disappears. 

There  is  but  one  object  therefore  for  man — to  work  for  self 
and  race,  "the  two  co-ofdinate  interests.  And  this  work  is. not 
altogether  a  useless  one  even  from  man's  sentimental  point  of 
view.  It  must  be  admitted  that  nations  go  through  their  cycles, 
and  their  .decay  is  plain  before  our  eyes  within  the  period  of 
history.:  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  faces.  A  race  type  is 
very  persistent,  and  existing  races  have  remained  substantially 
tochanged  as  long  as  man.  has  any  record  of  himself.  One  Of 
these  races-i-the  red  man  or.  brown  main — -has  fajleu  behind  in  the 
world's  progress  and  is  apparently  doomed  to  pay  the  penalty  by 
his  extinction.  But  the  field  is  i  still  open  between  the  white; 
the  yellow,,  and  the  black  races.  There  seems  possible  no  amal- 
gamation between  them.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable.  Putting 
aside  the  entirely  apocryphal  statements  as  to  infertility  in  the 
half  castes,  their  disappearance  can  be  attributed  to  their  being 
lost  in  the  ocean  of  the  great  community  in  which  they  live. 
They  are  too  few  to  form  a  separate  community,  apd  hence  they 
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are  quickly  merged  in  the  larger  aggregd,tion.  A  few  generations 
so  dilutes  the  strain  of  foreign  blood  that  it  becomes  a  negligible 
factor.  Which  of  the  three  great  types  ■will  survive  the  other 
two  no  man  has  ever  been  ao  rash  as  to  prophecy.  The  weakest 
of  them— the  blacks — makes  up  for  intellectual  deficiency  by  a 
jjliysioal  stability  and  fertility  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances  that  enables  him  to  hold  his  own.  His  immunity 
from  certain  microbe  diseases  will  for  a  long  time  leave  him,  even 
in  his  most  degraded  condition,  in  control  of  a  large  part  of  the 
earth's  equatorial  belt.  The  yellow  race  has  shown  an  economic 
superiority  and  a  fertility  that  ensures  its  position  in  any  coming 
struggle,  but  it  has  paralysed  its  thought.  The  white  race  has 
obtained,  and  gives  every  promise  of  maintaining,  an  intellectual 
superiority  that  will  ensure  its  position  unless  it  burns  itself  out. 
None  of  the  three  elements  show  any  sign  of  weakening  in  their 
particular  strength.  Unless  the  white  race  deliberately  stunts 
its  progress  by  holding  its  intellectual  elements  in  check  it  can 
hold  its  own.  Even  if  the  yellow  race  throws  ofi"  its  shackles  it 
can  gain  no  advantage  from  its  superior  economics  for  these  latter 
are  merely  a  question  of  pressure  on  the  food  supply  and  hence 
dependent  on  the  ingenuity  to  meet  that  pressure.  The  task 
before  the  Asiatic,  to  get  out  of  his  ruts  of  mental  thinking,  is  a 
harder  one  than  that  of  the  European  who  may  simply  have  to 
practice  more  economy  in  his  living  and  has  all  the  mental 
Versatility  to  meet  the  issue  in  the  most  effective  manner.  One 
thing  perhaps  can  be  said — the  supremacy  of  any  one  of  the 
types  means  the  suppression  of  the  others  for  they  are  too  incom- 
patible to  live  together.  The  Asiatic  directs  himself  naturally 
to  that  mechanical  type  that  would  be  death  to  the  more  active 
European.  Supremacy  of  the  Asiatic  means  supremacy  of  the 
mechanical  type.  The  only  incentive  to-day  among  the  higher 
thought  of  Asia  to  make  use  of  European  methods  is  to  maintain 
their  position  or  assert  ■  their  supremacy.  Such  mobility  of • 
thought  as  is  found  among  Western  nations  is,  however, 
uncongenial  to  them  j  furthermore,  it  is  actively  displeasing.  It 
is  adopted  as  a  necessity  And  would  be  as  readily  abandoned  with 
the  removal  of  that  necessity  and  compelling  cause.  They  would 
much  prefer  to  find  their  ideals  in  following  the  "  way,"  than  the 
unending  and  to  them  unsatisfactory  paths  of  western  science. 

What  is  "  the  riddle  of  the  universe  "  is  far  beyond  man's 
ken.  One  thing  we  know — that  at  the  close  of  great  periods 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  what  has  followed  on,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  not  repeat  itself.  Man 
is  very  unwilling  to  believe  himself  related  to  the  apes  although 
the  physical  structure  shows  that  he  is  made  in  their  image. 
That  he  will  have  a  successor  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  rises, 
but  what  will  be  its  form  is  not  determinable.  For  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  can  only  determine  what  he  knows,  and  can 
only  speculate  on  the  possible  forms  from  the  data  which  Nature 
has  given  him  in  experience.  Here  steps  in  the  limitation  of 
human  poWei's,  whieh  makes  guesses  as  to  the  future  as  much 
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a  matter'  of  good' or 'ill  digestion  as   aiiything  'else.      Even, 
nightmare,  creature  of  the  brain,  depends  on  the  stomach. 


Nature  does  not  deal  on  a  small  scale.  As  indiyiduals,  with 
our  thought  concentrated  on  ourselves,  we  lose  sight  of  this  large 
•field  and  accuse  Nature  of  wasteful  methods.  We  even  point  to 
our  own  economy  and  speak  of  the  lavishness  of  Nature.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  presumptuous  and  inexact.  Nature  cares 
nothing  -for  a  given  individual.  She  onjy  cares  for  the  type. 
All  material  is  hers.  The  individual  is  conditioned  by  the 
environment.  If  Nature  in  preserving  the  type  is  lavish  in  the 
surplus  of  seed  scattered  without  prospect  of  fruition,  in  the  end 
nothing  is  lost.  ,  The  preservation  of  the  type  in, its  greatest  per- 
fection is  effected.  For.  the  rest  there  is  a  conversion  to  other 
forms  equally  useful  for  her  purposes.  ,  Working  on  this  whole- 
sale scalfe  she  scatters  her  seed  far  and  wide,  sure  that  some  of 
it  will  fall  on  fertile  and  favourable  ground  and  accomplish  its 
mission.  If  the  rest  were  lost  her  method  would  be  wasteful, 
but,  this  is  impossible.  It  again  takes  its  place  in  a  closed  system 
from  which  nothing  is  lost.  .  The  very  limitation  of  the  material 
Avoi-ld  proves  to  us  the  necessity  of  the  process.  Nothing  can  bq 
.made  from  nothing.  Growth  implies  a  transfer  not  a  creation. 
The  use  of  the  chemist's  balance  has  exploded  tlie  old  creation 
theory,  and  has  traced  these  mysterious  growths  to  the  surrounding 
medium.  A' thing  can  only  grow  at  the  expense  of  something 
pre-existing. '  But  this  very  lavishness  of  Nature  ensures  the 
fitness  of  the  receptacle  for  whatever  -is  to  be  placed  in  it.  It 
finds  its  expression  in  the  formjila — the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
Only  that  can  exist  which  "has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  its 
environment.  If  it,  does  not,  something  will  fill  its  place  better. 
Pain  therefore  is  merely  an  adjustment  to  environment  or  the 
correction  of  a  mistake.  This  is  what  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  when 
he  says  that .  pleasure  is  beneficial  and  pain  is  injurious,  that 
pleasure. can  become'  pain,  but  pain  cannot  become  pleasure. 
The  extraordinary  nervous  development  makes  this  of  more 
importance  to  man  thah  any  other  living  creature.  He  i^ 
peculiarly  individualistic  and, hence  the  greatest,  sufferer.  In 
his  efforts  to  escape  he  does  the  impossible  in  trying  to,  impress 
this.individuiility  on  Nature.  He  cannot  realize  that  he  is  only 
entered  on  Nature's  books  ,  as  genm  homo.  Nature  is  utterly 
•indifferent  to  him  as  individual.  She  attacks  him  through  th? 
physical  outside:  world.  She  attacks  him  through  his  own 
physical  frame ;  and  she  attacks  him  through  human  competition. 
As  with  every  other  animal  he  can  only  meet  these  attacks  by 
fulfilling' this  laW  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this  he  works  his  own  destruction.    Tq  delicate  refinement  is- wo< 
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given  the  ttingS  of  this  earth  ;  but  to  the  strongest,  the  tiblestj 
and  often  to  the  least  scrupulous.  This  occurs  naturally,  as 
is  found  in  the  desire  of  the  will  to  live ;  and  it  is  found 
intelligently,  in  the  effort  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
efficiency  of  the  race.  >  It  is  due  to  an  understanding  that 
Nature's  economy  must  he  met  and  its  conditions  fulfilled. 
Every  effort  is  made  in  the  intelligent  world  to  palliate  suffering, 
but  wisely  the  world  of  men  have  heretofore  made  no  effort  to 
perpetuate  incompetency.  In  men  and  in  nations  the  natural 
law  quickly  makes  itself  felt.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  this  world 
people  make  for  themselves.  Nature  does  not  go  out  of  her  way 
to  attack  man.  She  takes  as  much  care  of  him  as  of  any  other 
animal,  and  what  care  she  can  take  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
those  insects  which  go  through  metamorphic  changes  with  long 
periods  of  unconsciousness.  As  far  as  the  type  is  concerned 
Nature  is  a  tender  mother.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  her 
attacking  man.  She  simply  has  to  let  him  alone  and  let  him 
make  his  own  mistakes.  His  ultra-development  induces  him  to 
believe  in  the  world  of  his  own  brain,  and  it  is  only  as  he  is 
brought  back  to  the  world  of  reality  by  experience  that  he  avoids 
disaster.  Many  a  heavy  penalty  has  he  paid  for  his  deviations 
into  this  ideal  wbrld  in  whict  he  is  king.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  race  suffers  as  well  as  the  individual.  All  the  blood  and 
pain  lavishly  drawn  on  by  religious  and  political  persecution,  all 
the  wars  between  peoples,  all  the  oppression  exercised  by  man 
6n  man  are  directly  traceable  to  the  attempt  to  evade  Nature's 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  One  nation  wishes  to  live  at 
the  cost  of  another.  Whether  it  be  the  oppression  of  a  weak 
nation  by  a  strong  nation ;  or  the  oppression  of  man  by  a 
capitalist  society  or,  by  a  socialist  society ;  the  object  is  to  deprive 
the  individual  inan  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  according  to  natural  law.  In  both  cases  brute  force 
is  exercised  openly  or  speciously. 

What  progress  man  has  made  has  been  in  compliance  with 
Nature's  law  when  he  has  found  out  and  developed  her 
resources.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  up  hunting  and  grew  wheat 
e^when  he  was  compelled  to  it.  And  owing  to  the  same  com- 
pulsion he  probably  had  previously  given  up  living  in  trees  and 
had  come  to  the  ground.  The  progress  has  not  been  so  very  great 
as  to  brag  too  much.  Man  in  the  world  is  still  mainly  unciviliz- 
ed. Eliminate  a  very  small  controlling  factor — as  sometimes 
happens  in  the  most  refined  of  Our  societies — and  the  underlying 
brutality  of  the  mass  appears  at  once;  The  prestige  given  to  the 
tetm  "  gentleman  "  is  no  idle  one.  It  is  not  necessarily  arrayed 
in  fine  linen  nor  does  it  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  There  are 
plenty  of  "  pigs  in  clover."  The  "  gentleman  "  stands  a  better 
chance  with  his  three  generations  or  more  of  training — some  of 
the  human  hogs  could  not  be  groomed  during  a  millenium — but 
there  are  plenty  of  "gentlemen"  who  use  phonetic  spelling 
Without  any  official  reason  except  that  they  know  no  better. 
Among  some  Euhenierists  it  is  the  fashion  to  find  in  the  legend 
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of  Polyphemus  a  reference  to  that  rudimentary  eye — the  pinesl 
gland.  It  is  possible  perhaps  to  justify  the  thought  that  man 
gave  up  its  use  too  quickly  ;  for  both  externally  and  internally 
it  would  be  of  profit.  The  natural  field  is  strictly  limited  and  in 
that  field  the  chief  prey  of  man — to-day  aa  always — is,  human 
prey.  At  times  he  finds  this  condition  an  exhaustive  one.  There 
are  periods  of  weariness  and  of  common-sense,  and  in  them  jnuch 
is  heard  of  peace  congresses  and  kindred  organizations  for  th? 
amelioration  of  man's  lot.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  organi-^ 
zations  have  not  their  limitations.  Their  field  can  be  misdirected 
inasmuch  as  horror  is  an  antidote.  Their  eifort  is  to  soften  the 
Unutterable  miseries  of  war,  those  frightful  and  brutal  struggles 
between  races.  Such-  softening  has  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
desired  effect  in  so  far  as  it  disguises  the  horror.  To  eliminate 
war  it  would  be  more  effective  to  make  it  ultra-horrible,  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  the  peaceable  and  the  weak,  to 
throw  care  and  protection  around  those  tilling  the  soil  and  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  But  the  contending  hosts  are 
objects  of  horror  and  there  is  some  object  to  arouse  this  feeling. 
The  Australian  paints  himself  to  create  horror  and  appeals  to  the 
eye.  The  European  pats  a  twelve  inch  shell,  standing  some  three 
feet  high,  and  speculates  on  the  amount  ot  devastation  its  explosioij 
will  cause  among  a  mass  of  human  tissue  represented  by  a  group  of 
men.  He  appeals  to  the  intellectual.  Men  would  stop  to  think  if 
instead  of  three  thousand  dead  and  forty  thousand  wounded  there 
were  forty  three  thousand  dead  men  left  on  the  field  of  battle>  If 
every  legitimate  device  and  what  is  to-day  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate were  put  to  use  ;  if  every  bullet  meant  certain  death  instead 
of  a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital  and  a  possible  pension ;  men  would 
not  march  so  gaily  to  war  and  there  would  be  a  more  earnest 
movement  to  secure  settlement  of  disputes  leading  to  war.  Some 
outlet  would  be  found  to  prevent  such  certain  sacrifice.  Le.t  the 
chemists  loose  with  their  bombs  of  ill  smelling  and  deadly  com- 
pounds ;  give  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  nation  a  free 
hand  in  this  work  of  destruction,  and  war  would  become  impos- 
sible. There  is  one  saving  grace  in  human  nature — such  drastic 
methods  are  impossible  to  us  through  that  very  nature.  Our 
present  position  seems  not  unlUie  that  of  the  bloody  Aztec  con. 
federation.  Earnestly  they  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  Fair 
=God — iQuetzacoatl  who  was  to  drive  from  the  altars  those  powers 
of  darkness  Tezcatlipoca  and  Huitzilopochtli,  and  for  human 
victims  substitute  the  sacrifice  of  flowers. 

Nature's  field  is  the  universe  and  her  law  is  the  conservation 
of  energy.  In  that  field  there  are  new  stars  and  old  stars,  and 
the  spectroscope  shows  that  the  constitution  of  -  these  great 
auns  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  tiny  Earth.  Some  of  these 
suns  are  either  dying  or  withdrawing  from  our  sight  into  still 
more  distant  depths  of  space.  The  presence  of  such  vast 
systems,  themselves  the  merest  points  in  universal  space, 
iS'  hint  enough  to  this  merest  item  on  a  tiny  planet  to  understand 
■his  limitations  better  and  to  confine  his  speculations  withia 
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the  limits  of  those  powers  granted  to  him.  From  Prcifessor 
Baldwin's  development  theory  of  evolution  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  not  only  a  social  heritage  of  man  but  also  a  social 
heritage  of  nations.  Much  of  this  social  heritage  is  preserved  in 
all  the  cataclysms  through  which  human  society  passes;  As,  the 
material  remains  practically  the  same  from  one  age  to  another 
the  value  of  such  social  heritage  lies  in  thought.  The  only 
limitation  here  is  the  human  brain,  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
combinations  aiid  recombinations  and  re-recombinations  are 
enormous.  Theoretically  only  does  there  seem  to  be  a  limit. 
But  the  substructure  is  limited  and  can  never  be  left  out  of 
account.  It  is  quite  a  favourite  trick  of  advanced  civilizations 
to  forget  this  and  to  try  and  build  their  mental  life  on  the  airy 
fabric  which  often  is  only  a  combination  of  letters  and  words 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  facts.  When  the  brains  of  a  civiliza- 
tion are  devoted  to  such  practices  they  fail  it  altogether  when 
the  real  test  comes  calling  for  knowledge  of  reality.  Theyjiave 
been  trying  to  lift  themselves  by  their  bootstraps.  However  in 
such  practices  there  is  progress.  There  has  been  improvement 
thereby  both  mental  and  moral.  The  valuation  of  the 
different  elements  making  up  man's  life  differs  but  little  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  same  material  goes  from  one 
related  form  to  another.  When  the  chemist  has  succeeded  in 
generating  life  the  problem  will  not  have  changed  one  iota. 
Nature's  laboratory  must  always  be  infinitely  more  efficient. 
Man  only  copies  her  processes.  No  new  forms  are  possible. 
■The  element  must  try  to  think  in  terms  of  the  material  processes 
and  can  only  approximate  to  her  perfection.  The  limitation  of 
his  thought  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  improve  on  it.  And 
]nan's  moral  position  is  unlikely  to  change.  ■  His  physical 
limitations  mark  him  in  the  future  what  he  is  now — a  digestive 
tube,  an  animated  gut;  and  to  the  very  large  majority  of  men 
■applies,  in  theory  .Tnyliow,  the  epitaph  that  Herr  Teufelsdroekh 
wrote  on  Count  Zahndarm.  There  was  never  anything  more 
■false  than  the  snuffling  assertion  so  often  made — that  the  Earth 
is  made  for  man,  and  all  the  fruits  thereof..  The  small  fish  is  the 
natural  prey  of  the  large  fish — if  the  latter  can  catch  him  ; 
and  both  are  the  natural  prey  of  man — if  man  can  catch 
them.  And  man  is  the  natural  prey,  of  any  large  and 
fierce  animal  that  can  catch  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  is 
eufliciently  hungry.  They  are  not  made  for  each  other  or  for 
man,  or  man  for  them.  The  fish  that  lies  cooked  on  the  break- 
fast table  had  as  much  right  to  its. life  as  we  have.  If  we  had 
gone  fishing  and  been  drowned,  bottle  and  all,  we  would  equally 
deserve  to  be  the  breakfast  of  the  fish.  It  is  the  animal  nature 
of  both  that  makes  us  mutual  prey  under  the  proper  conditions. 
Man  has  proved  more  cunning,  equally  hungry,  and  lazier  than 
•the  fish.  Tlie  fish  must  live  by  his  hunting.  The  whole  animal 
kingdom  is. a  train  of  sequences ;  sometimes  broken,  as  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  puts  it  in  reference  to  his  cat-Calvin:  "The 
."  worms  eat  a  noxious  something.in  .the  ground.  .  The  birds  eat 
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"  the  worms.  Calvin  eats  the  birds.  We  eat — no,  we  do  not 
"  eat  Calvin.  There  the  chain  stops.  Wlien  you  ascend  the 
"  scale  of  being,  and  come  to  an  animal  that  is,  like  ourselves, 
"  inedible,  you  have  arrived  at  a  result  wliere  you  can  rest.  Let 
"  us  respect  the  cat  He  completes  an  edible  chain  ;  "  according 
to  circumstances,  as  likewise  with  man ;  standards  differ,  or 
differed,  in  New  York  and  Fiji.*  Man  by  tilling  the  ground 
can  live  without  taking  life.  Instead  he  exercises  his  craft  as 
animal,  and  then  exercises  his  hypocrisy  in  praising  the  Master  of 
Life  of  both  for  sacrificing  the.  one  to  the  other.  Grace  before 
meat  is  the  acme  of  egotism.  Substitute  the  term  "  animal  "  and 
you  have  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee. 

Bede  makes  one  of  the  thanes  say  to  King  Edwin —  :  "  The 
"  present  life  of  man,  O  King,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  of 
"  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  to  the  swift  flight  of  a 
"  sparrow  through  the  room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter, 
"  with  your  commanders  and  ministers,  and  a  good  fire  in  the 
"  midst,  whilst  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  prevail  abroad  ;  the 
"  spiirrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door,  and  immediately  out  at 
"  another,  whilst  he  is  within,  is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm  ;  but 
"  after  a  short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately  vanishes 
"out  of  your  sight,  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he  had 
*'  emerged.  So  this  life  of  man  appears  for  a  short  space,  but  of 
"  what  went  before,  or  what  is  to  follow,  we  are  utterly  ignorant." 
Man  under  the  weight  of  the  universe  rebels  against  the  idea 
involved  in  geologic  time.  It  accents  his  insignificance  and 
shows  his  limitation  too  clearly.  This  is  one  cause  of  his  religious 
obstinacy.  It  seems  better  to  him  to  reason  in  a  circle  than  to 
advance.  All  human  knowledge  subject  to  proof  shows  the  pre- 
valence of  error.  How  much  better  to  establish  a  theory  beyond 
proof  and  sacred  from  examination,  and  then  to  circle  around  the 
ideal  so  erected.  Mental  evolution,  however,  is  forced  by  Nature. 
Every  new  combination  calls  for  some  subtle  mental  change.  It 
involves  a  new  light,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  new  know- 
ledge with  the  old  thought  makes  man  wriggle  most  uncomfort- 
ably. And  so  we  drift  away  from  the  old  thought  until  it 
becomes  difficult  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  men  of 
ancient  times.  There  are  changes  in  thought,  in  language,  and 
in  knowledge.  Ancient  and  modern  philosophy  differ  ia  their 
metaphysics.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  new  experimental 
science.  The  former  is  essentially  a  mental  science  and  its  only 
field  could  be  man  himself.  Wonderful  is  it  that  in  their  study 
of  the  microcosm  the  ancients  should'  obtain  the  insight  that  they 
did  into  the  macrocosm.  But  there  is  one  base  on  which  man 
has  always  stood  to-day  as  in  the  past — on  pride.  The  unchang- 
ingness  of  Eypt  was  an  inheritance  of  pride.     The  most  energetic 


*  An  equally  effeotive  sequence  (with  the  same  limitation,  or 
nearly  so,  as  to  edibility)  is  furnished  by  the  Formal  Logic — :  "  Being, 
Substance,  Matter,  Organized  Matter,"  "  Animal,  Vertebrata,  Mam- 
mal, Carnivpra,  Dog,  Terrier,  '  Snap.'  "    Cf.  MoCosh's  Logic  p,  27.      , 
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of  the  Semitic  peoples  were  known  by  this  quality,  and  the 
"  pride  of  the  Assyrian  "  became  a  proverb  among  the  peoples^ 
It  rules  every  one  of  the  units  of  our  modern  civilization.  And 
when  a  voice  is  raised  against  it,  it  is  called  the  voice  of  a  recluse 
and  of  a  dreamer.  The  woi  Id's  struggle  has  been  always  the 
same.  It  is  the  old  struggle  been  Judea  and. Assyria,  between 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  struggle  of  idealism  against  sens- 
ualism. Idealism  is  never  entirely  crushed  o,ut.  It  can  always 
find  its  preachers.  The  majority .  of  men,  however,  like  ease, 
both  physical  and  mental.  The  monastic  spirit — uging  the 
term  in  its  rarest  and  best  sense  —  is  given  but  to  few. 
Hence  the  value  of  symbols.  To  the  yokel  the  sound  of  the  beU 
at  evening  in  the  hands  of  the  housewife  calls  up  nothing  but 
the  approaching  satisfaction  of ,  his  bodily  cravings.  But  there 
is  a  far  higher  meaning  to  better  equipped  minds  to  be  extracted 
from  the  piece  of  metal.  There  is  an  ethical  value  attached  to 
it  and  an  influence  thrown  out  from  it  as  it  swings  to  and  fro 
in  the  church  tower  that  is  absolutely  removed  from  all  material 
connection  and  reaches  far  down  the  avenue  of  thought  and  into 
our  past,  stirring  up  depths  and  reminiscences  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  were  unconscious. 

Man  has  no  interest  in  the  final  problem.  His  limitations 
point  out  for  him  his  sphere  of  action  and  indicate  therein  his 
usefulness.  And  in  this  sphere  what  is  accentuated  is  the 
importance  of  himself.  The  interest  of  humanity  dominates  over 
all.  Man  cannot  help  feeling  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Nature  as  expressed  in  her  grander  works,  Some1;imes  it 
frightens  him,  oftener  it  wearies  him.  To  him  scenery  with  a 
touch  of  man  is  the  best.  Every  landscape  is  distinctly  attached 
to  human  interest.  It  is  attached  to  personal  interest,  for  the 
early  impression  stamped  on  the  mind  during  the  plasticity  of 
youth  make  a  standard  to  which  everything  in  later  life  is 
referred.  As  then  earlier  scenes  drift  away  from  the  actual 
reality  of  our  present  struggle  we  forget  the  struggle  of  these 
former  days  and  idealize  them.  Hence  the  charm  of  reminiscence 
and  the  desire  to  see  the  haunts  of  our  youth  with  the  eyes 
of  age  when  there  is  no  longer  the  obligation  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  life.  This  supremacy  of  self-interest  in  man  gives 
him  an  excessive  importance  in  his  own  eyes.  The  most ,  cun- 
ning, and  hence  the  strongest,  of  animals  he  regards  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  superior  being,; 
His  superior  organization,  moreover,  not  only  gives  him  this 
position  but  leads  him  to  understand  his  own  subjection 
before  the  world  forces.  Animals  have  no  sense  of  worship 
and  they  have  very  little  sense  of  death.  With  them  it  seems 
only  to  be  the  natural  feeling  of  self-preservation.  They  fear 
injury  and  they  fear  death,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  two 
are  not  very  much  the  same  in  their  minds.  In  the  feral  state 
animals  deliberately  run  the  risk  of  death  to  satisfy  a  minor 
craving,  which  if  they  had  any  understanding  of  death  as  cessa- 
tion and  more  than  atrocious  or  exaggerated  pain  they  would  not 
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do.  Eut  or  hunger  leads  them  to  take  deliberate  chances  of 
injury  which  any  creature  of  higher  reasoning  power  would 
associate  with  the  possibility  of  the  greater  evil  and  hence  would 
avoid.  Man  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  death,  the  limitation  it 
places  on  him.  He  foresees.  Hence  worship,  for  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  seeks  a  cause,  and  this  he  weaves  out  of  himself  and  in 
the  only  terms  he  can  understands — in  his  own  image.  Death  is 
therefore  more  to  him  than  any  other  object.  It  is  constantly 
before  his  eyes  in  those  falling  around  him,  and  in  the  feeling  for 
self-preservation  planted  within  him.  He  remembers,  and  plans, 
and  schemes  to  palliate  the  one  thing  that  no  ingenuity  can  a.void. 
Natural  objects  are  nothing  to  man.  They  are  so  slowly  forced 
on  his  attention  by  his  growth  that  their  presence  is  perfectly 
natural.  The  sun  is  nothing  to  the  savage  as  an  object  of 
Worship ;  any  more  than  it  is  to  a  dog  or  a  new-born  infant  or  a 
half  grown  boy.  Later  in  his  social  life  the  savage  associates  the 
grander  phenomena  with  the  feelings  of  subjection  aroused  in 
him ;  as  does  the  infant  and  to  a  much  grenter  extent  the  boy 
absorb  the  influence  of  the  progress  in  worship  already  made  by 
those  around.  But  first  the  savage  applies  these  feelings  of 
subjection  to  himself.  Ghost  worship  is  a  very  crude  product ; 
Nature  worship  a  very  elaborate  product.  And  with  by 
far  the  large  majoHty  of  men  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
a  thing  is  true  but  how  does  it  affect  this  religion  that 
they  have  elaborated.  Old  beliefs  are  only  questioned  with 
difficulty,  even  by  those  of  the  race  the  most  advanced  of  their 
time.  The  old  stories  and  legends  long  pass  as  good  currency. 
We  can  find  an  illustration '  Of  this  in  the  worthy  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  This  soldier  and  knight,  an  educated  gentleman 
of  his  time,  did  not  of  course  believe  that  the  solid  earth  and 
mountains  could  spontaneously  open  and  shut  like  a  spring 
door ;  but  what  they  did  not  do  in  his  day  he  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  could  hot  be  done  in'previoUs  ages.  It  was  the  ship  of 
the  Argonauts  that  first  escaped  the  clasp  of  the  Symplegades  in 
the  Bosphorus,  fatal  to  every  ship  and  sailor  that  tried  to  pass 
between  them  into  the  mysterious  sea  beyond.  "  These  rooks, 
"  when  the  Argo,  the  first  of  all  ships  hastening  to  Golchis  to 
"  carry  off"  the  golden  fleece,  had  passed  unhurt  by  them,  stood 
"  immoveable  for  the  future,  the  power  of  the  whirlwind 
"  which  used  to  agitate  them  being  broken ;  and  are  now  so 
"  firmly  united  that  no  one  who  saw  them  now  would  believe 
''that  they  had  ever  been  separated;  if  all  the  poems  of  the 
"  a,ncients  did  not  agree  on  the  point."  Many  a  man  of  average 
education  to-day,  in  reference  to  many  an  old  tradition  current 
among  ourselves,  would  hesitate  to  put  the  saving  clause  "if"  in 
connection  with  those  traditions.  We  cannot  jeer  at  the  simple 
trustfulness  of  the  Roman'  knight  in  Hesiod  and  Homer. 

As  mati  asserts  his  superiority  over  animals,  so  he  asserts 
it  over  his  fellowman.  This  is  the  case  whether  he  acts  as 
individual  or  as  a  nation.  Hence  the  value  of  earnestness  which 
can  seize  a  School  of  philosophy  or  take  pdssesSion  of  a  whole 
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people.  And  the  butcomei  differs.  Moses' and  Mohammed  wer*. 
philosophers  with  more  luck  than  Plato.  Meanwhile  man's 
world  goes  through  many  phases ;  materialism,  idealism,  pes- 
simism ;  the  grossness  of  indulgence,  fever,  depression  all  play 
their  part.  In  such  a  world  of  action  neurotics  do.  not  guide  the 
future.  Extravagant  idealism  or  pessimism  is  the  precursor  of 
the  grossness  of  materialism.  Both  stages  are  marked  by 
seriousness,  and  we  can  ask  whether  the  world  will  ever  be 
light-hearted  again,  for  the  present;  age  is  much  given  to 
seriousness  and  to  idealism  and  to  pessimism.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
sign  ,of  misgiving  for  the  future  and  not  of  disheartenment. 
"  Gh  !,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  ''  sang  Cowper,  and 
the  cry  can  be  repeated,  for  one  thing  at  least  is  well  marked, 
out — namely,  the  grossness  of  the  coming  struggle  in  which  the 
lowest  and  most ,  material  interests  are  to  be  the  controlling 
factors.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  revival  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  what  is  very  akin  to  the  ancient  stoicism  as  the  only 
creed  of  real  value  during  the  coming  strife.  The  only  man  of 
worth  isthe  man  of  action.  Neither  superstition  nor  resignation 
is  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  the  coming  phase.  Only  that  creed 
which  drives  to  action  as  a  part  of  the  world  force,  and  tc*  a, 
contempt  for  its  naore  immediate  manifestations,  can  be  of  value 
to  stronger  minds  in  this  battle  of  material  interests.;  It  is  a 
contest  of  this  world,  and  a  man  cannot  shirk  it  by  centring 
himself  on  the  affairs  of  another  world  and  leaving  the  real 
struggle  to  the  most  unworthy  to  settle  as  they  please  by  right  of 
the  numerically  strong.  ,  - 

And  there  is  the  relation  of  the  world  problem  to  science. 
Experimental  science  has  replaced  the  old  metiiphysic  simply 
because  of  its  reliability.  The  unknowable  reality  appears  to  us 
in  subject  and  object  as  mind  and  matter.  The  unknowable  ego 
appears  to  us  in  the  individual  in  the ,  same  relation.  Science 
has  taught  us  to  understand  the  necessity  of  this  limitation,  and 
ihenee  our  trust  to-day  is  greater  in  that  unknowable  inasmuch  as 
we  can  uaderstand  that  it  only  manifests  itself  to  us  under  forms 
.which  can  be' brought  within  our  comprehension.  Now  we  treat 
a  mystery  as  a  thing  not  yet  understood  but  understandable  on 
wider  knowledge  or  :examination.  The  deus  ex  rriaehina  has 
fortunately  disappeared  from  the  field  of  science  to  go  ou  its 
lumber  pile.^  The  bargain  of  Doctor  Paustus.  is  no.  longer  a 
possible  one ;  just  as  perhaps  some  day  the  foolish  bogies  with 
which  children  arelfrightened  will  go  on  the  lumber,  pile  of  the 
imrsery  as  a  dangerous .  toy.  A 11  experiences  and  experiments 
have  some  real  object,  behind  them.  Nobody  has  shown  better 
■than  Bishop  Berkeley  that  the  real  object  can  never  be  known. 
The  agnostic  position  of  idealism  is  impregnable  pn  this  point; 
but  it  does  not  necessitate  the  rejection  of  a  real  object  behind  the 
the  phenomenon.  In  fact  it  necessitates  it,  as  Jlr.  Spencer  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Berkeleyan  philosophy  has  shown — for  the 
reassurance  of  all  interested  in  real  knowledge.  That  the 
universe  is  without  a  cause  is  unthinkable.     Once  created  or 
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existing,  Bad  however  created  or  existing,  the, universe  is  self- 
acting,  otherwise  God  would  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
mechanic.  It  is  this  mechanical  idea  of  the  Creator  in  modern 
western  religions  that  falls  so  far  short  of  what  ecience  has  shown 
to  exist  as  fact.  They  are  lamentably  insufficient  to  the  field 
opened  by  the  telescope  in  the  depths  of  space  Jtnd  by  the; 
micrpscope  in  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  consists.  But 
entirely  apart  from  this  grosser  and  more  mechanical  field  which 
has  absorbed  the  energies  for  the  propaganda  of  the  faith  there 
has  always  existed  both  in  ancient  Jahwehism  and  in  modern 
Jehovism  an  esoteric, circle;  and  in  this  circle  the  mechanical 
interpretation,  whether  celebrated  with  the  fire  and  flame  of 
sacrifice  and  by  gorgerously  clad  priests  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  or  by  their  later  successors  in  the  temple?  of  great 
western  cities  and  in  honour  of  a  sacrificed  divinity,  has  found 
but  little  favour.  Divinity  himself  drove  those  priests  out  of 
his  Temple  and  rebuked  their  materialism.  Much  there  is  of 
value  in  antiquity,  and  the  ethical  value  of  the  old  Hebrew 
books  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  For  centuries  they  were  the 
rallying  point  of  those  who  found  the  real  religion — esoteric 
religion — in  the  prophets  and  not  in  the  books  compiled  by  the 
hierarchy ;  of  those  who  could  hear  the  real  voice  in  the  Divinity 
who  said 

"  I  have  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 

And  in  curious  ways  antiquity-  does  thus  come  forward  to  teach 
its  lessons.  Saigon  the  Old  little  suspected  that  more  than  three 
thousand  years  later,  in  600  B.C.,  another  monarch  would  unearth 
the  cylinder  he  had  placed  in  the  foundation  stone  of  the  great 
temple  at  Erech.  And  Nabonidus  as  little  suspected  that  his 
record  of  having  done  so  should  at  an  almost  equal  distance  of 
time  find  its  way  to  the  curious  gaze  of  a  people  on  the  borders 
of  a  western  sea,  the  existence  of  which  was  to  him  the  merest 
name. 

If  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  problem  open  to  man's  powers, 
there  is  granted  to  him  an  advantage  in  the  concentration  of 
those  powers  on  what  is  within  that  narrow  range.  Here  is  to 
be  found  the  final  reward  of  the  man  of  science.  To  him  indeed 
"  the  Word  is  God,"  and  written  in  letters  of  flame  on  the  book 
that  Nature  holds  up  to  him.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in 
knowledge ;  no  disadvantage  in  the  dissection  of  Nature's 
masterpieces ;  for  the  more  this  is  done  the  more  wonderful  they 
appear.  On  the  contrary,  knowledge  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  a  marvellous  thing  is  the  simplest  speck  of  protoplasm,  and 
how  much  more  marvellous  are  those  groupings  which  go  to 
make  up  the  countless  shapes  of  the  material  world,  organic  and 
inorganic.  Unless  they  are  understood  the  attention  quickly 
flags.  There  is  as  wide  a  gap  between  the  trained  scientist  and 
the  yokel  before  the  wonderful  painting  on  a  flower  and  laid  on 
hy  the  hand  of  Kature,  as  there  ie  between  the  trained  artist  and 
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a^savagebefore  oiieof  the  Mfldbiinas  of  Raj)liael.  And  theJ-e  iS 
a  real  and  positive  beauty  in  Nature  apart  from  the  beauty  of 
use.  Insects  and  flowers  are  no  mere  mechanical  constructions 
of  cells  painted  to  simulate  the  colour  best  available  for  theii" 
protection;  •  They  also  have  form,  and  a  grace  and  beauty  which 
teabhgs  that  the  world  is  no  mere  ugly  mechanical  toy.  Jn  the 
vi^ofld  ^e  can  get  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  great 
master  force  behind  it.  What  that  forCe  is  we  can  never  feiiovv  ; 
and  there  is  no  real  necessity  in  our  t]^ying  to  understand  it  or 
its  motives.  It  seems  but  idle  or  impertinent  curiosity  on  pur 
part.  But  this  does  not  prevent  admiration  of  the-works  of  this 
great  First  Cause — whatever  It  is.  And  Its  power  is  so'  far 
beyond  our  comprehension'  that^we  can  only  bend  oui*  heads  in 
submissive  appreciation.  It  is  in  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
the  wonders  of  these  works  that  the  scientist  can  say  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart  and  soul^— "  The  Lord  is  in  his  Holy 
Temple;  let  all  the  Earth  keep  silence  before  Him."  To 
others,  in  many  ways,  this  iust  remain  a  mere  formula. 

Yokahama, 

May  to  February- 
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